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[Intnxluctory  Letter  to  Volumes  10  and  11  of  the  Series.] 

To  Sir  George  Kekewich,  K.C.B. 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  you  the  accompanying 
volumes  ot  Special  Reports  on  various  aspects  of  education  in 
the  United  States  of  America. 

For  many  reasons,  and  not  least  on  account  of  the  close  rela- 
tionship between  the  English-speaking  peoples,  American  edu- 
cation nas  always  been  a  subject  of  special  interest  to  English 
students  Of  recent  years  this  interest  has  rapidly  increased,  and 
the  educational  methods  and  experiments  in  the  United  States 
are  watched  by  many  English  teachers  and  students  with  a 
marked  degree  of  sympathy  and  attention. 

I  desire  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  many  of  the  chief 
educational  authorities  in  the  United  States  for  their  courtesy  in 
supplying  information  for  these  volumes ;  and  especially  Dr.  W .  T. 
Harris,  XJnited  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  not  only  for  the 
warm  welcome  and  wise  guidance  which  he  willingly  gives  to 
English  students  of  education  visiting  America,  but  for  the  well- 
known  series  of  reports  issued  under  his  direction.  The  latter 
are,  in  range  of  topics,  in  miuss  of  information  and  in  the  liber- 
ality of  their  distribution,  unrivalled  in  the  world.  My  cordial 
thanks  are  also  due  to  President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  of 
Columbia  University  in  the  City  of  New  York,  for  much 
valuable  information,  for  help  in  the  revision  of  some  of  the 
proofs  and  for  the  assistance  derived  from  the  Moiiogixi/phB 
on  American  Education  published  under  liis  editorship  for  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1900. 

I  l^eg  leave  also  to  express  my  thanks  to  Sir  Joshua  Fitch  for 
his  kindness  in  contributing  an  introductory  paper  to  these 
volumes. 

To  each  report  is  appended  the  name  of  its  author,  and  it 
should  be  understood  that  the  latter  alone  is  responsible  for  the 
opinions  therein  expressed. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 

Michael  E.  Sadler, 
Director  of  Special  Inquiries  and  Reports 


December,  1901. 

5002.     \VU  2d7tM.    ;iU00-8/O2.     Wy.  &  B. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  AMERICAN  EDUCATION :  ITS  INTEREST 
AND   IMPORTANCE   TO   ENGLISH   READERS. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  performed  a  public  service  in  dedicat- 
ing the  whole  of  one  volume  of  special  Reports  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  systems  of  instruction  in  the  United  States  of  America.  There  is 
no  country  in  the  world  whose  social  and  intellectual  progress  is  so 
profoundly  interesting  and  so  full  of  significance  to  the  thoughtful 
Englishman,  and  none  wherein  the  institutions  and  polity,  the  ideas 
and  experience  of  tlie  people,  will  so  well  repay  his  attentive  study.  He 
has  been  accustomed,  it  may  be,  to  travel  in  Europe,  to  visit  picture 
galleries,  cathedrals,  battlefields,  and  memorable  scenes  which  enable 
him  to  understand  the  story  of  the  past.  Such  lessons  as  he  has 
thus  learned  are  like  those  which  have  been  described  as  the  lantern 
on  the  stem  of  a  ship  illuminating  only  the  waves  behind,  but  shed- 
ding no  light  on  the  forward  course.  He  crosses  the  Atlantic  and 
finds  himself  breathing  a  new  atmosphere  and  living  in  a  different 
world — one  in  which  there  are  no  great  galleries  of  art,  no  cathedrals, 
no  obscure  history  to  be  investigated,  no  picturesque  survivals 
of  classical  or  mediaeval  traditions,  or  of  outworn  beliefs.  Such 
phenomena  as  meet  his  eye  are  all  modem ;  there  is  little  or 
no  past  to  be  studied.  All  the  interest  of  his  journey  lies  in  the 
help  he  gains  for  the  contemplation  of  the  future.  He  finds 
hin^lf  in  the  presence  of  some  of  the  most  potent  forces  which 
will  move  the  world  in  the  coming  centuries,  and  he  cannot  fail 
to  be  struck  with  the  pace  at  which  life  is  lived,  the  energj^  and 
enterprise  of  the  people,  their  boundless  exhilaration  and  hopeful- 
ness, their  consciousness  of  ]X)wer,  and  their  confidence  in 
themselves.  Should  his  special  interests  lie  in  the  sph'^nj 
of  education  and  social  unprovement,  he  is  impressed  with  the 
Splendour  and  completeness  of  the  public  institutions,  and 
with  the  rapidity  and  decision  displayed  in  the  efforts  of  educational 
authorities  to  supply  deficiencies  and  to  meet  modern  rec|uirements. 
More  than  all,  he  learns  to  ap])reciate  the  hospitality  which  welcomes 
him  and  places  all  the  best  infomiation  and  experience  at  his 
disposal.  His  mind  is  thus  placed  in  a  new  attitude  in  regard 
to  himian  Hfe  and  ])ix)gress.  He  begins  to  realise  the  fact  that 
ere  long  there  will  be  on  the  North  American  Continent  a  hundred 
millions  of  English-speaking  people,  nurtured  on  our  history  and 
our  literature,  yet  emancipated  from  feudal  and  aristocratic 
influences,  and  free  to  devdop  new  forms  of  excellence  in  social 
and  intellectual  Ufe,  in  material  prosperity,  and  in  national  greatness. 
This  is  a  unique  fact  in  the  history  of  mankind.  There  is  no  prece- 
dent for  it  iji  ancient  or  modern  annals .  It  is  difficult  to  contemplate 
it  Tvitbout  some  quickening  of  the  pulse,  and  enlargement  of  the 
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mental  horizon.  One  is  irresistibly  reminded  of  the  glowing  vision 
which,  at  a  critical  i^eriod  in  our  own  history,  rose  before  the  pm-ified 
sight  of  Milton—"  Methinks  I  see  in  my  mind  a  noble  and  puissant 
nation  .  .  .  entering  ^n  the  glorious  ways  of  truth  and  pros- 
l^erous  virtue,  destined  to  become  great  and  honourable  in  these 
later  ages/** 

It  iban  invigorating  prospect,  and  exceptional  circumstances  have 
placed  it  in  the  power  of  the  American  {people  to  make  some  siu*o 
progress  towards  its  realisiition.  Dui'ing  the  yeai-s  which  followed 
the  Declaration  of  Indejjendence,  and  throughout  a  large  part  of 
the  nineteenth  centuiy,  the  chief  duty  of  English  statesmen  con- 
sisted in  efforts  to  remove  one  by  one  restrictions  which  former 
ages  had  imposed  on  commciTe,  or  on  religious  and  political  freedom. 
Corn  laws  and  navigation  laws,  municipal  and  academic  oaths, 
the  Irish  Church  Establishment,  privileges  and  monopolies,  the 
exclusion  of  Catholics  and  Jews  from  Parliament,  restrictions 
on  the  Press,  and  on  jK)pular  franchise,  were  all  in  theii*  tm'u 
abolished,  "  not  without  dust  and  heat/'  Ileform  in  all  these 
departments  of  social  and  municipal  life  was  negative  rather  than 
positive.  It  meant  with  us  the  removal  of  hindrances  and  grievances 
and  social  inequalities,  rather  than  political  reorganisation.  But 
no  such  task  confronted  the  Fathei-s  of  the  New  England  States, 
and  the  sucxjessors  of  Washington.  They  had  ample  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  constructive  statesmanship,  and  for  the  creation  of 
institutions  adapted  to  their  own  needs  and  ideals.  The  result 
has  been  a  constitutional  system,  which  to  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
suggested  "  the  nnage  of  a  man  in  a  suit  of  clothes  which  fits  him 
to  perfection,  a  suit  of  clothes  loose  where  it  ought  to  be  loose,  and 
sitting  close  where  its  sitting  close  is  an  advantage  ...  a  suit  of 
clothes  which  is  found  also  to  adapt  itself  naturally  to  the  weiii'er's 
growth,  and  to  admit  of  all  enlargements  as  they  successively 
arise,  t 

English  students  of  De  Tocqueville,  of  Bishop  Fraser^s  Report 
to  the  Schools  Inquiiy  Commission,  and  of  Mr.  Bryce's  compre- 
hensive and  masterly  treatise  on  the  American  Commonwealth » 
will  have  iDcen  enabled  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  the  present 
social  edifice  has  been  built  up,  and  to  undei-stand  how  the  gi^eat 
Federal  Republic  of  America  diffei-s  in  its  constitution,  not  only 
from  the  democratic  governments  of  antiquity,  l)ut  from  the 
modem  republics  of  France,  Switzerland,  and  of  South  America. 
They  will  learn  that  although  nnich  has  yet  to  l)e  done  to  ennoble 
and  purify  the  municipal  life  of  some  great  citii»s,  and  to  clear 
the  political  arena  of  influences  which  tend  to  encumber  and 
vulgarise  it,  the  liistory  of  America  throughout  the  first 
•entury  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence  has  been  one  of 
unrivalled  national  prosperity  and  expansion,  and  of  steady  pro- 
gress towards  the  solution  of  large  social  problems. 

*  Areopagitica. 

t  Civilization  in  the  United  Slates,  Chapter  HI. 
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To  other  readers  it  may  be  well  to  recall  here  a  few  of  the  peculiar 
conditions  undar  which  these  problems  are  being  solved  in  the 
United  States.  Some  of  these  have  a  special  bearing  on  the 
advancement  of  public  education,  and  need  to  be  kept  in  view  in 
reading  the  contents  of  this  volume. 

For  example,  there  is  in  America  no  disti'ibution  of  parties  corre- 
sponding to  our  Conservatives  and  Liberals,  because  there  are  no 
venerable  institutions,  no  dynastic  or  ecclesiastical  privileges  to 
modify  or  to  conserve.  The  whole  nation  may  be  described  as 
a  party  of  progress,  and  politicians  in  America  differ  only  in  their 
views  of  what  progress  means,  and  in  the  application  of  those 
views  to  such  topics  of  controvei'sy  us  cmTcncy,  Civil  Service 
I'eform,  State  rights,  tariffs,  the  freedom  and  development  of  trade, 
the  regulation  of  trusts,  and  the  pei-sonal  qualifications  of  the 
President  and  his  advisers.  The  fact  that  eacn  member  either  of 
the  representative  House,  or  of  the  Senate,  must  be  elected  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district  in  which  he  himself  resides,  is  not 
^vithout  an  important  influence  on  the  character  of  the  centi'al 
Legislature,  and  on  the  qualifications  which  a  member  of  Congress 
is  expected  to  possess. 

Of  the  nmnerous  and  varied  subjects  which  in  England  form  the 
staple  of  Parliamentary  discussions  there  are  many  which  do  not 
C/Ome  within  the  sphei^e  of  national  or  imperial  politics  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  at  all.  It  should  l)e  remembered  that  America  is 
a  Confederation  of  self-go verjiing  States;  each  of  which,. by  the  terms 
of  the  Act  of  Union  of  1789,  retains  all  the  prerogatives  and  powers 
of  a  sovereign  stiite,  that  are  not  expressly  relegated  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  by  the  language  of  the  Constitution. 
Education  is  one  of  the  public  interests,  wliich  thus  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  the  separate  States.  Neither  the  Federal  Executive 
nor  the  Fedei*al  Legislature  at  Washington  has  any  authority  or 
concern  in  the  matter  of  public  education.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
Bui-eau  of  Education  at  Washington,  created  in  1867,  which  collects 
statistics,  makes  reports  to  Congress,  and  under  the  care  of  suc- 
cessive Commissioners,  notably  the  present  holder  of  that  office 
Di*.  W.  T.  Han'is,  has  made  valuable  contributions  to  the  history 
and  literature  of  education.  But,  although  the  Bureau  has  great 
moi'al  authority,  it  is  practically  without  statutory  power.  It 
does  not  establish,  ins|>ect,  regulat*^,  or  auljsidise  schools ;  and 
in  no  sense  does  it  coi'i'espond  to  a  Board  or  Depart  nicMit  of 
Public  Instruction  as  understood  in  Euro|)e.  There  is  tluMefore 
nothing  which  can  claim  to  be  called  a  national  system  of  educa- 
tion in  the  Union.  Each  State  fashions  its  own  system,  raises 
and  adnunistei's  its  own  taxes,  appoints  its  own  officers,  and  deter- 
mines the  division  of  duty  between  the  various  local  authorities. 
There  is  a  univei^sal  heliei  in  the  value  of  education,  and  in  the 
moral  obligation  which  lies  on  each  separate  community  to  ?iiake 
the  needful  proiision  of  schools.  Even  before  the  days  of  the 
Union,  so  early  ag  1642,  the  founders  oi  tVie  c,o\oxi'^  ^l  '\La^ar 
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chusetts  had  enjoined  upon  the  municipal  authorities  the  duly  of 
seeing  that  every  child  \vithin  their  respective  jurisdictions  should 
be  educated.  The  thirteen  original  States  federated  in  1789  and  the 
whole  of  the  forty-four  States  now  included  in  the  Union  have 
practically  accepted  the  same  obligation.  But  there  is  no  central 
authority  which  could  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  this  duty  if  it  were 
neglected.  Hence  there  are  considerable  vaiieties  of  type  among 
schools,  and  great  irregularities  in  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
provision  made  for  primary,  secondary,  technical,  and  collegiate 
education.  In  great  cities,  such  as  Boston,  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  there  is  a  generous  provision  of 
public  funds,  and  institutions  are  often  on  a  magnificent  scale.  But 
there  are  large  districts  in  which  schools  are  open  only  for  a  few 
weeks  in  the  year,*  and  in  which  the  sup])ly  of  schools  is  inade- 
quate, and  the  teachers  are  poorly  qualified  and  |XX)rly  paid.  The 
complete  isolation  of  the  several  educiitional  authorities  in  the  TJnion 
from  one  another  makes  it  impossible  to  estimate  the  compara- 
tive methods  and  I'esults  of  the  various  local  systems.  Thei^e  is, 
for  example,  no  common  certific^^ite  or  standard  of  qualification  for 
teachers,  such  as  could  be  acknowledged  by  school  managers  in 
all  parts  of  the  States.  The  authorisation  to  teach  is  conferred  in 
each  State  or  city  by  its  own  local  Boards  and  officials,  and  on  its  own 
teachers  only.  It  is  not  valid  as  a  professional  diploma  elsewhere. 
There  is  thus  no  uniformity  in  the  methods  or  machinery  of  educa- 
tion in  the  States.  But  in  its  stead  there  prevails  much  of  the  local 
patriotism,  which  makes  each  of  the  pleading  conmi unities  proud 
of  its  own  institutions,  and  keenly  solicitous  to  produce  such  examples 
of  good  work  as  may  prove  worthy  of  imitation  in  other  States  and 
cities.  Underljdng  all  the  diversities  of  method,  organisation,  and 
achievement,  there  is  essential  unity  in  the  aims  of  the  States 
"  to  make  democratic  education  universally  accessible,  and  by  means 
of  it  to  lift  up  the  whole  population  to  a  higher  plane  of  intelligence, 
conduct,  and  happiness/'f  Hence  America  may  be  regarded  as  a 
laboratory  in  which  educational  experiments  are  being  tried  on 
a  great  scale,  under  conditions  exceptionally  favourable  to  the 
encouragement  of  inventiveness  and  fresh  enthusiasm,  and  to  the 
discovery  of  new  methods  and  new  truths.  The  fundamental 
principle  of  democracy,  in  the  view  of  American  citizens,  is  local  self- 
government.  There  is  not  and  is  not  likely  to  be  any  vacillation 
of  public  opinion  on  this  point ;  and  there  is  at  present  no  visible 
indication  of  any  centripetal  force  which  might  tend  to  the  greater 
influence   of    the   central    government  over   matters   concerning 


*  The  la^t  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  gives  the  average 
length  of  tbo  school  term  in  the  common  schools  as  145*2  days  in  the  year, 
and  adds  that  it  had  never  reached  140  days  before  the  year  1895-96. 
Since  this  computation  includes  large  urban  populations,  in  which  schools 
are  open  all  the  year,  it  is  evident  that  the  provision  in  many  remote  rural 
districts  is  whoUv  initifficient 

t  JPresident  Eliot,    The  functioii  of  Eduottion  in  democratic  society. 
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education,  since  these  are  still  and  alwa}rs  have  been  within  the 
exclusive  province  of  the  several  State  legislatures. 

On  one  point  there  is  practical  unanimity  among  the  authorities. 
Theological  instruction  in  any  form  is  absent  from  the  common 
school.  The  coK)peration  of  the  churches  is  not  sought  by  any 
of  the  local  legislatiu*es,  and  the  ministers  of  reUgion  have,  as  such, 
no  share  in  the  control  of  those  schools.  ,  All  the  State  con- 
stitutions provide  for  entire  freedom  of  religious  opinion  and  teach- 
ing, and  for  the  equality  of  all  sects  before  the  law.  In  some  of  these 
constitutions  it  is  expressly  declared  that  "  no  public  money  ought 
to  be  applied  in  aid  of  any  relio^ious  body  or  sectarian  institution."* 
But  whether  this  regulation  is  expressly  legalised  or  not,  it  is  jjracti- 
cally  universal  throughout  the  Union.  It  cannot  be  urged  that  it 
implies  national  indifference  to  religion,  since  many  facts  might 
be  adduced  to  prove  the  contrary.  But  it  indicates  a  general 
conviction  that  in  a  community  in  which  thought  and  religious 
profession  are  absolutely  unfettered,  and  in  which  there  is  no  estab- 
lished church,  and  no  one  ecclesiastical  body  entitled  to  claim 
special  privilege  or  social  superiority,  the  State  should  keep  itself 
severely  detached  from  all  reUgious  parties  and  controversies,  and 
should  afford  in  the  common  school  no  facility  whatever  for 
denominational  teaching.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the 
main  this  course  of  policy  is  well  suited  to  the  genius  and  the 
traditions  of  a  great  democratic  society,  and  is  generally  satis- 
factory to  the  American  people.  And  it  ought  to  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  exclusion  of  sectarian  and  clerical  influence 
from  the  conmion  school  appears  in  many  places  to  have  had 
the  incidental  effect  of  quickening  the  zeal  of  the  churches, 
mftlcing  them  more  sensible  of  their  responsibility  to  the  children 
of  their  flocks,  and  encouraging  efforts  by  means  of  Sunday  schools 
and  Sunday  services  to  supplement  the  secular  teaching  of  the 
day  school. 

One  result  of  the  fact  that  in  America  there  are  many  State 
or  local  systems,  but  no  national  S3rBtem,  deserves  to  be  carefully 
borne  in  mind.  There  has  been  no  President,  Minister,  or  politician 
whose  name  is  conspicuously  identified  with  popular  education, 
or  who  can  be  pointed  to  as  having  exercised  a  large  share  in  mould- 
ing the  national  opinion  or  character  in  relation  to  it.  In  European 
countries  there  has  been  a  succession  of  statesmen — e.g.,  in  France, 
Turgot,  Talleyrand,  Guizot,  Remusat,  and  Cousin ;  in  Germany, 
Stein,  Falk,  and  Humboldt ;  in  our  own  country,  Brougham  and 
Forster — who  have  taken  the  initiative,  have  enlisted  national 
sympathy  and  directed  it.  But  in  America  the  impulse  in  favour 
of  improvements  in  education  has  not  come  from  the  central 
government,  and  does  not  raise  debate  in  the  Senate  or  in 
Congress.    The  pioneers  and  leaders  have  been  men  of  originally 


•  Bryee,    The  American  Commonwealth,  vol.  2,  p,  4£3. 
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local  reputation  or  influence,  such  as  Horace  Mann  and  Henry 
Barnard,  Colonel  Parker,  and  zealous  school  superintendents  in 
their  several  States ;  the  presidents  and  professors  of  the  leading 
universities,  as  Eliot,  Oilman,  Murray  Butler,  Harper,  and 
Stanley  Hall ;  and  munificent  founders  and  benefactors,  such 
as  those  who  established  Cornell  University,  Clark  University, 
the  Leland  Stanford  University,  the  University  of  Chicago,  the 
Armour,  the  Drexel,  and  many  other  famous  institutes.  Besides 
these,  the  names  of  Fiske,  W.  H.  Payne,  Haihnann,  Monroe,  Quincy, 
W.  James,  Miinsterberg,  John  Dewey,  Hinsdale,  and  H.  B.  Adams, 
piiriocUcals  such  as  the  Educational  Review,  the  School  RedeWy 
and  the  Pedagogical  Seminary,  and  the  papers  issued  from  time  to 
time  by  professors  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  at  Baltimore 
and  the  Reports  of  the  "Committee  of  ten*'  and  "  of  fifteen'* 
are  well  known  to  English  readers,  and  the  stoi'e  of  stinmlating 
pedagogic  literatui*e  is  yearly  being  enriched  Iw  valuable  additions. 
In  making  a  survey  of  this  hterature,  it  is  observable  that 
discussions  on  legislative  measures  and  changes  ai'e  conaparatively 
infrequent.  What  are  in  Great  Britain  called  educational  politics — 
the  relation  of  public  authorities  to  teachers  and  managers,  the  ad- 
ministrative conditions  under  which  the  State  Government  aids  or 
controls  the  schools — are  less  prominent  subjects  of  educational  con* 
troversy  in  schoUistic  journals  or  in  the  public  press  than  among 
ourselves.  Nevertheless,  questions  of  educational  administi  ation  and 
machinery  are  engaging  serious  public  attention,  and  ai  ^  regarded 
by  many  as  of  growing  urgency.  The  report  of  the  Chicago 
Education  Commission  of  1898  is  a  mine  of  valuable  material  on 
the  subject  of  municipal  control,  and  of  the  perils  which  sometimes 
accompany  such  control.  For  example,  in  Boston  and  New  York 
the  true  principles  of  school  organisation  have  been  much  in  debate, 
and  cannot  yet  be  regarded  as  finally  settled.  Indianapolis  has 
recently  given  extraordinary  powers  to  its  school  superintendent. 
And  the  minds  of  municipal  and  educational  reformers  are  much 
exercised  with  the  question  how  best  to  check  improper  influence  in 
the  ap{K)intment  of  te-achers.  Several  of  the  papers  in  the  present 
volume  reflect  the  administrative  unrest,  and  record  what  has  lately 
been  done.  Yet,  in  the  main,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  not  to  political 
or  municipal  bodies  that  the  reformer  looks  with  most  confidence 
for  help,  control,  or  guidance.  The  authorities  on  whom  he 
most  relies  ar(>  eminent  teachera  and  professora  rather  than 
politicians  or  ofticial  pei^sonages.  The  motive  power  for  change 
and  pi'onrress,  and  for  the  formation  of  an  enlightened  public 
opinion,  is  also  furnished  largely  by  the  gi*eat  Conventions  and 
Institutes  wliich  from  year  to  year  bring  together,  in  some  impor- 
tant centre  of  population,  the  elementary  and  high  school  teachers, 
the  pi-ofessors  in  colleges,  State  superintendents,  and  thinkers  and 
workers  of  all  ranks  for  conference  and  comparison  of  experience 
on  educational  topics.  It  is  mainly  from  such  gatherings,  and  from 
the  school-room,  the  lecture-room,  and  the  study,  that  inspiration 
is  sought,  and  not  from  external  authority  in  any  form. 
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^A^uong  the  topics  which  aie  handled  in  this  volume,  there  are 
many  which  have  a  peculiar  interest  for  English  readers,  and 
on  which  more  detailed  records  of  American  experience  will  have 
a  useful  bearing  on  some  questions  yet  remaining  unsettled  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  For  example,  there  has  been  in 
the  States  a  remarkable  multipUcation  of  univei-sities  and  colleges 
and  other  institutions  for  higher  education.  The  last  reports  of 
the  Commissioner  show  a  total  of  484  universities  and  colleges 
for  men,  or  for  men  and  women  jointly ;  132  for  women  only,  43 
colleges  of  technology,  163  of  theology,  96  of  law,  and  151  of 
medicine.  These  institutions  vary  much  in  type.  Some  of  them 
are  under  denominational  management ;  some  are  designed  to 
furnish  training  for  particular  callings,  or  to  meet  the  needs  of 
separate  local  industries,  or  particular  classes  of  students.  To 
some  of  them  pedagogic  lectureships  are  attached  for  students  who 
are  intending  to  enter  the  teachers'  profession.  In  several,  notably 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  Baltimore,  the  principal  work 
is  done  in  post-graduate  classes,  and  is  designed  to  promote  i-eseai  ch 
in  the  higher  departments  of  linguistics,  letters,  philosophy,  and 
physical  science.  But  all  of  them  have  received  charters  from  the 
States  in  which  they  are  respectively  situated,  and  all  are  empowered 
to  confer  degrees.  In  the  last  statistical  year  no  less  than  10,794 
men  and  4,293  women  were  admitted  as  graduates.  Having 
regard  to  the  steps  which  are  being  taken  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  increase  the  nimiber  of  academic  institutions, 
it  would  be  a  distinct  advantage  to  us  at  home  to  leani  from  the 
most  trustworthy  American  authorities  what  is  the  eiBfect  of  this 
large  freedom  and  variety,  (1)  on  the  popular  conception  of  the 
value  and  meaning  of  a  university  degree ;  (2)  on  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge  and  of  intellectual  tastes  in  the  com- 
munity at  large ;  and  (3)  on  the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard 
of  scholarship  for  the  few  who  are  destined  to  become  masters 
in  the  great  liberal  professions  and  leaders  of  national  thought.  *^^ 

*  Eeference  may  here  be  made  to  a  few  recent  American  books  which  con- 
tain much  valuable  information  and  suggestion  on  University  questions : — 
Monographs  on  Education  in  the  United  States.     Edited  by  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler.     (Paris  Exposition  of  1900.)     Albany,  N.Y.,  1900. 
Vol.  I.,  p.  207 — ^The  American  College,  by  A.  Fleming  West ; 

p.  249 — ^The  American  University,  by  E.  Delavan  Perry. 

Hadley,  Arthur  Twining. — The  Education  of   the  American   Citizen. 

(Yale  Bicentennial  Publications.)  New  York  and  London,  1901. 

Butler,  Nicholas  Murray. — ^The  Meaning  of  Education  and  other  Essays 

and  Addresses.      P.  125 — The  American  College  and  the  American 

University.  New  York,  1898. 

Eliot,  Charles  William. — Educational  Reform.     Essays  and  Addresses. 

New  York,  1898. 
Qilinan,  Daniel  Coit.— University  Problems  in  the  United  States. 

New  York,  1898. 
Thwing,  Charles  Franklin.— The  American  College  in  American   Life. 

New  York  and  London,  1897. 

Walker,   Francis  A. — DiscuBsions  in   Education.     Edited    by  James 

Pldnii07  Munroe.  New  York,  1899, 
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In  connection^with  academic  life,  and  with  the  organisation  of 
universities  in  the  States,  there  are  many  points  on  which  fuller 
information  would  be  highly  welcome  to  EngUsh  readers.  One 
of  these  is  the  relation  which  subsists  in  some  places  between 
the  University  and  the  Churches.  Harvard,  for  example,  is  situated 
in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  a  town  well  supphed  with  places 
of  worship  of  all  the  chief  Christian  denominations.  The  university 
students  are  free  on  Sunday  to  attend  any  of  them  which  their  parents 
may  prefer.  But,  besides  these,  there  is  a  large  and  beautiful 
college  chapel,  which  is  not  denominational.  During  the  academic 
session,  and  at  hours  not  interfering  with  the  services  of  other 
chin*ches  and  chapels,  sermons  are  preached  by  ministers  of  religion 
chosen  by  the  college  authorities  from  different  denominations 
on  the  ground  of  their  intellectual  eminence,  and  their  fitness  to 
address  young  men  in  statu  pupUlari.  Thus  in  one  year  I  found 
on  the  rota  of  preachers  the  late  famous  Bishop  Phillips  Brooks 
of  Massachusetts,  and  distinguished  repi'esentatives  of  the  Pi-es- 
byterian,  Methodist,  Unitarian,  and  Baptist  Churches,  all  of  whom 
took  their  turn  in  the  university  pulpit,  and  with  each  of  whom 
it  seemed  to  be  a  point  of  honour  not  to  take  that  opportunity  of 
accentuating  the  distinctive  tenets  of  his  own  section  of  the  Christian 
Church,  but  to  address  himself  mainly  to  topics  aff  exiting  the  religious 
life  and  character  of  the  student.  These  university  sermons  are  very 
populai'  among  the  students,  and  are  often  deeply  impressive. 
To  an  Englishman  accustomed  to  the  traditions  of  college  chapels 
and  of  the  university  sermon  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  tliis 
particular  development  of  'religious  tolerance  in  a  democratic 
community  appears  strange,  and  at  first  sight  not  wholly 
intelhgible.  But  it  would  be  helpful  to  us  all  to  learn  at  first 
hand  how  the  system  is  found  to  affect  the  tone  and  discipline 
of  the  University  and  the  subsequent  religious  career  of  the  under- 
graduates. * 

No  feature  of  American  education  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
large  share  of  the  work  which  is  undertaken  by  women.  Not 
only  in  the  primary  schools,  but  in  the  high  schools,  the  colleges, 
and  several  of  the  newer  universities,  the  services  of  female  teachei^s 
and  professors  are  becoming  more  and  more  frequently  employed 
and  more  \videly  appreciated.  The  reports  of  the  Central  Bureau 
show  a  steady  increase  in  the  proportion  of  women  engaged  in 
teaching  as  compared  with  that  of  men.  In  1840  it  was  reported 
to  amount  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  whole  teaching  staff  from  the  primary 
school  to  the  imiversity.  But  in  1899  it  had  amounted  to  68  per 
cent.  This  fact  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  increasing 
number  of  promising  openings  afforded  by  American  enterprise 
in  commerce,  in  railroad  administration,  in  journalism,  in  the 
Christian  ministry,  and  in  the  appUcation  of  science  to  manu- 
facturing industry,  which  attract  ambitious  young  men  into  other 
callings  than  teaching,  and  partly  to  the  yet  more  remarkable 
increase  in  the  number  of  women  who  have  received  a  liberal  edu- 
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cation,  and  to  the  natural  aptitudes — ^the^genius,  the  skill  and 
sympathy,  the  intuitive  clairvoyance  which  often,  enable  a  woman 
to  see  what  is  going  on  in  the  minds  of  yoimg  learners,  and  to  find 
the  readiest  way  to  their  intelligence  and  their  conscience.  On  this 
subject  much  additional  experience  of  a  peculiarly  instructive  kind 
has  yet  to  be  looked  for  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Already 
thera  are  signs  of  a  reaction  in  public  opinion,  and  of  some  dis- 
satisfaction at  the  growing  disproportion  between  men  and  women 
teachers.  An  able  writer  in  the  Educational  Review  of  New  York 
has  recently  pointed  out  that  it  is  now  quite  possible  for  a  youth  to 
pass  through  all  the  grades  of  education  from  the  primary  school 
to  the  high  school,  and  thence  to  the  end  of  a  univei-sity  coui-se, 
without  ever  having  been  taught  by  a  man.  All  ar*e  agreed  that 
the  best  characteristics,  both  of  man  and  of  woman,  ought  to  be 
enlisted  in  the  work  of  education,  and  that  the  services  of  both 
are  indispensable.  But  at  what  paiiicular  stage  in  the  career 
of  a  boy  or  girl  there  is  most  need  of  the  more  virile  and  masterful 
discipline,  and  what  are  the  subjects  and  the  kinds  of  instiniction 
wliich  are  best  suited  for  teachers  and  learners  of  the  two  sexes 
respectively,  we  have  yet  much  to  learn.  A  premature  and  unveri- 
fied decision  on  this  subject  would  be  fatal  to  ti'ue  educational 
progress.  Meanwliile  the  large  experience  whicli  America  is 
accumulating,  not  only  in  Vassar,  Bryn  Mawr,  and  Wellesley,  but 
in  Columbia  and  other  universities  in  which  **  co-education  "  has 
l)een  tried  and  splendid  provision  has  been  made  for  the  higher 
instruction  of  women,  will  prove  most  instructive  to  us  in  the 
Old  World  when  we  are  considering  their  claims  to  the  best 
intellectual  culture  our  institntions  can  siipph-,  and  the  influence 
of  such  culture,  not  only  on  the  i}nblic  life,  l)nt  also  on  the  domestic 
hap[)iness  of  the  whole  eornnumity. 

Among  other  subjects  prominent  in  educational  discussions  in 
the  States,  and  likely  to  prove  of  increasing  interest  to  Englishmen, 
are  the  "  elective "  svstem  of  studies  in  universities  and 
higher  schools ;  the  place  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  a  modern 
scheme  of  liberal  education ;  the  claims  of  technology  and  practical 
science ;  the  Frobelian  method  and  its  possible  application  to  the 
advanced  stages  of  juvenile  instruction  ;  the  profe^ssional  j)repara- 
tion  of  teachers;  the  encouragement  of  manual  and  sense  training  ; 
university  extension ;  methodology,  both  in  general  i)rinciple  and  in 
its  detailed  application  to  the  several  subjects  of  school  instruction ; 
collies  and  schools  of  commerce  and  of  agriculture ;  physical 
training ;  moral  discipUne  and  culture ;  the  study  of  Art  and  it? 
practical  relation  to  the  life  of  the  community  and  tx)  the  cultivation 
of  taste ;  the  grading  of  schools ;  and  the  means  of  making  the  study 
of  Uterature  tell  on  the  formation  of  character  and  the  refinement 
oi  home  life.  On  the  relations  which  ought  to  \ye  established 
between  primary,  higher,  and  secondary  schools  and  the  universi- 
ties, on  the  differences  which  ought  to  characterise  urban  and  rural 
lohools,  and  on  the  gi*eater  services  which  educational  instituUoiiS 
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of  all  ranks  may  yet  render  in  the  cultivation  of  citizenship,  a  sane 
and  genuine  patriotism,  and  a  sense  of  public  duty,  the  later 
American  writers  teem  with  facts  and  with  fruitful  suggestions. 
All  these  are  topics  of  grave  significance  to  the  English  teacher 
who  wishes  to  understand  the  work  of  the  future  and  to  take  an 
honourable  share  in  it.  On  no  one  of  them  has  the  last  word  yet 
been  spoken ;  on  all  of  them  experience  has  yet  much  to  teach.  To 
the  American  they  do  not  present  exactly  the  same  aspects  as  to 
oiurselves,  and  the  resultant  in  the  shape  of  mechanism  and  the 
form  and  organisation  of  institutions  will  probably  not  be  the 
same  on  both  sides' of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  well  that  it  should  be  so 
The  progress  of  mankind  is  to  be  secured  not  by  uniformity,  or  by 
exact  imitation  even  of  the  best  models,  but  by  differentiatior^ 
and  by  the  evolution  from  time  to  time  of  new  varieties  of  type 
both  in  principle  and  practice.  Each  nation  must  work  out  its 
own  problems,  in  view  of  its  special  circumstances,  its  environment , 
its  past  history,  and  its  own  national  aspirations.  But  the  two 
nations  are  akin,  not  less  in  racial  characteristics  than  in  their 
ideals  and  hopes  of  future  progress ;  and  the  educational  problems 
presented  to  Englishmen  are  fundamentally  the  same  as  those 
which  are  engaging  the  best  thoughts  and  efforts  of  our  American 
brethren.  For  these  reasons  the  substantial  contribution  made  in 
the  present  volume  towards  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  results 
of  their  experience  deserves  to  be  cordially  welcomed  and  diligently 
studied  in  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies. 


J.  G.  Fitch, 
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PART    I.— THE  SOCIOLOGICAL  PROBLEM. 

Introduction. 

ITie  following  report  is  based  upon  materials  gathered 
during  a  three  months*  tour  in  the  United  States,  in  the 
course  of  which  visits  were  paid  to  the  cities  of  New  York 
Washington,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Worcester  (Mass.),  Syracuse, 
Batavia,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Chicago.  Minneapolis,  Peoria, 
Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati.  A  few  days  were  also  spent  in 
Toronto.  Details  as  to  the  schools  and  colleges  that  were  seen, 
conferences  that  were  attended  and  persons  consulted  are  riven 
in  the  Appendix.  What  cannot  be  expressed  there  in  tabiuated 
columns,  nowever,  is  the  consciousness  of  debt  and  gratitude 
which  such  an  investigation  has  left  in  the  writer's  mina  to  those 
who  so  liberally  gave  of  their  time  and  thought  to  aid  an  in- 
quiry into  the  fundamental  aim  and  spirit  of  American 
education.  All  that  will  be  attempted  in  tliLs  paper  will  be  to 
give  back  the  impressions  thus  received  of  the  effoits  which 
American  educators  are  consciously  making  with  a  view  to 
emphasising  moral  training  as  the  chief  factor  of  school  life. 

However  imperfectly  this  may  be  done,  the  writer  found  very 
real  satisfaction  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  anticipation  that  some 
of  the  prominent  features  of  English  educational  theory,  of 
which  he  had  made  a  somewhat  careful  study,  find  their  logical 
development  in  the  schools  of  America :  this  was  speciaUy  the 
case  with  regard  to  the  care  for  the  ethical  side  ot  education 
which  is  common  to  both  countries,*  and  to  the  scope  given  to 
the  principle  of  individuality  in  education.  The  method  tliat 
has  been  followed  is  to  present  a  picture  of  things  as  they  are  in 
schools  that  were  visited,  including  undoubtedly  many  of  the 
beat  schools  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States.  Brief 
words  of  criticism  are  added  where  they  seem  necessary  to  the 
fulness  or  accuracy  of  the  picture.  The  aim  throughout  is  to 
place  the  reader  in  touch,  so  far  as  possible,  at  first  Yiand  with 
the  present  conditions  of  moral  education  in  American  schools. 
Data  are  very  frequently  given  in  the  words  of  American  edu- 


*  Speaking  of  the  changes  in  method  throughout  Engli»li-si)caking 
countries  owing  to  the  influence  of  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel,  Dr.  Hanis  said 
in  1891 :— "  Notwithstanding  this,  our  schools  will  continu:^  to  lay  more 
stress  on  the  discipline  side  than  on  the  side  of  intellectual  instructionj  so 

loDgastheid'  '  '  '' '' 

language  less 

idea  that  moral  education  is  more  impor 

Teaching  in  Three  Contimnts,  by  W.  Catton  Grasby. 
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cators  themselves — too  frequently  the  author  is  aware,  if  his 
report  had  been  intended  as  a  summary  of  impressions,  rather 
than  a  presenting,  with  a  certain  amount  of  local  colouring,  of 
actual  conditions.  At  the  same  time,  most  of  these  data  were 
obtained  within  the  schools,  in  the  presence  of  work  whereby 
they  might  be  tested  and  substantiated.  The  universal  willing- 
ness of  American  teachers  to  allow  the  school  work  to  be  observeS, 
and  the  habit  of  exhibiting  on  the  walls  of  class-rooms  and  cor- 
ridors for  purposes  of  individual  stimulus  and  mutilal  iiitferest  the 
children's  work  from  week  to  week,  were  very  helpful.  In- 
directly the  report  testifies  to  the  open-handed  way  in  which 
American  teachers  and  educational  organisers  everywhere  placed 
themselves  in  the  position  not  merely  of  informants,  but  of 
fellow-inquirers,  ana  submitted  con  amore  to  the  criticisms  and 
cross-examinations  of  a  perfect  stranger  under  the  impulse  of  a 
mutual  desire  to  see  clearlv  and  to  arrive  at  truth. 

To  the  writer's  mind  tne  essay  as  a  whole  presents  a  cata- 
logue of  forces,  of  which  it  is  perhaps  impossible  at  the  present 
moment  to  determine  the  resultant. 

This  paper  forms  practically  the  second  part  of  one  continuous 
report,  the  first  part  being  the  Gilchrist  Report  presented  to  the 
Victoria  University  on  Individuality  and  the  Moral  Aim  in 
American  Education*  In  that  report  a  study  of  the  principles 
of  American  school  organisation  and  class  management  is 
presented,  and  the  effect  of  public  feeling  concerning  education 
and  of  collateral  movements  more  or  less  external  to  the  schools 
IS  considered.  It  is  largely  owing  to  the  fomis  of  organisation 
there  described  that  the  school  life  spoken  of  in  thcfollowing 
pages  becomes  possible. 

• 

Chapter  I. 

The  Problem  Stated. 

The  first  and  most  abiding  impression  that  one  receives  is  that 
of  an  intense  realisation  amongst  American  educators  that  they 
are  occupied  with  one  of  the  most  distinctive  phases  of  the 
general  sociological  question  which  confronts  the  nation — on 
the  constructive  and  remedial  side,  the  most  distinctive  phase. 
Every  educationist  is  more  or  less  a  sociologist,  and  sociologists 
are  compelled  to  be  to  some  extent  educationists ;  for  education 
offers  the  one  possible  solution  of  the  problems  which  press  con- 
tinually upon  the  public  mind.  From  the  earliest  days  of 
national  independence  it  has  been  an  accepted  doctrine 
that  education  is  a  corollary  of  self-government.  **In  pro- 
portion as  the  structure  of  government  gives  force  to  puolic 
opinion,  it  is  essential,"  said  Washington,  "  that  public  opinion 
should  be  enlightened."     A  few  years   later  President  Madison 


♦  Recently  published  by  Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  London 
and  New  York. 
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expressed  the  same  axiomatic  truth.  **  A  well-instructed  people 
alone  can  be  permanently  a  free  i)eople/'  "  Religion,  moraUty, 
and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall 
forever  be  encouraged."  (Ordinance  of  1787.)  In  the  words  of 
Montesquieu,  "  C  est  dans  le  gouvemcment  r^publicain  que  Ton  a 
besoin  cle  toute  la  puissance  de  I'education."  State  officials  at  the 
various  Govermnent  offices  at  Washington  think  the  time  well 
spent  which  they  devote  to  the  school  children  of  the  city,  and 
almost  everywhere  librarians,  museum  specialists,  and  others  give 
most  willing  help  to  the  boys  and  girls  who  come  individually 
or  in  classes  to  seek  their  help.  The  cause  in  which  the  nation 
is  at  one,  from  the  Washington  Senate  to  the  slum  settlement 
in  New  York  or  Chicago,  is  that  of  the  education  of  the  people. 
Public  education  is  felt  to  be  of  the  essence  of  the  art  of  nation- 
building  ;  it  is  for  this  that  at  the  present  moment  the  flag  of 
the  nation  stands  rather  than  for  Imperialism  or  any  otner 
purely  political  development.  This  general  doctrine  is  rendered 
emphatic  by  the  fact  of  constant  immigration  of  a  labouring 
population,  to  a  large  extent  illiterate  or  but  poorly  taught  ana 
tramed,  and  by  the  needs  to  which  this  element  of  ever-fresh 
difficulty  and  aailger  gives  rise.  The  public  school  is  the  one 
common  centre  of  enlightenment  and  social  uplifting,  as  the 
Cliurch  used  to  be  before  it  was  broken  up  into  sects.  It  follows, 
of  necessity,  that  the  public  schools  are  absolutely  unsectarian. 
Take  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  for  exiimple,  where  it  is  estimated 
that  there  are  about  equal  numbers  of  Catholics,  Protestant?, 
and  of  those  belonging  to  no  religious  denomination :  there  the 
school,  from  the  public  kindergarten  to  the  high  school,  is  the 
oue  ground  where  all  meet  on  terms  of  equality,  and  the  very 
mechanism  x)f  which  is  a  drill  in  habits  of  social  observance. 
The  ethical  end  which  the  school  life  helps  to  further  is  the 
subordiqation  of  the  individual,  coming  often  from  a  home  in 
which  the  jealousies  and  antagonisms  brought  over  from  the  old 
world  are  rife,  to  society  and  its  rightful  order.  The  separation 
of  the  schools  from  all  trace  of  theolo^cal  controversy,  and  the 
constant  reminder  that  the  children  m  them  are  livmg  in  the 
new  world  under  a  new  flag,  are  all-important  items  on  the  list  of 
influences  which  are  tending  to  weld  together  an  American 
nation.  The  school  thus  comes  to  be,  in  the  words  of  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  "  the  symbol  of  an  eternal  unifying 
spirit." 
The  American,  in  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling's  judgment,  turns — 

"  A  keen  untroubled  face 
Home,  to  the  instant  need  of  things." 

The  "instant  need,"  from  the  point  of  view  of  educator  and 
statesman  alike,  is  twofold :  to  establish  a  democracy  out  of  the 
complex  material,  which  makes  up  the  population,  and  to  create 
a  gjreat  Western  civilisation.  These  are  the  conditions  which 
make  America  a  **  new  world."  Amongst  new  comers  changes 
from  old  world  customs    and  ideals    and  a    read^ustmftixt   oi 
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individual  relations  to  society  arc  continuall3^  taking  placd, 
and  the  tendency  to  concentrate  in  the  cities  during  the  last  fifty 
years  has  rendered  the  problem  more  acute.  In  country  districts 
the  process  of  the  assimilation  of  peoples  goes  on  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  time,  and  under  the  infiuenco  of  neighbourly  inter- 
changes. Not  so  in  the  cities.  There  agencies  of  fusion,  of 
which  the  school  is  the  chief,  have  to  be  called  into  play.  At 
the  same  time,  as  the  President  of  Harvard  has  recently  pointed 
out,  this  massing  of  the  people  in  the  great  centres  has  nad  an 
ill  eftect  upon  the  schools  themselves.  Overcrowding  of  classes, 
and  a  mechanical  system  of  grading,  are  two  evils  which  such 
conditions  always  threaten  to  bring  with  them.  Moreover, 
opportunities  are  offered,  and  are  taken  advantage  of,  to  establish 
olu-world  colonies,  Jewish,  Swedish,  luilian,  German,  within  the 
area  of  the  cities ;  in  these  the  people,  whilst  ambitious  up  to  a 
certain  point  to  be  good  Americans,  strive  to  keep  up  their 
language  and  traditions.  In  the  case  of  the  immigrant  j^easant 
})opulation  these  traditions  do  not  generally  include  much  in  the 
way  of  education,  and  the  parents  are  prone  to  think  that  their 
children  have  had  enough  schooling  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
know  more  than  they  themselves.  Yet  it  is  to  the  scnools  that 
the  nation  looks,  and  on  the  whole,  without  disappointment. 
When  a  question  is  raised  as  to  the  national  power  to  digest  and 
assimiLite  the  incoming  population,  the  schools  furnish  the 
invariable,  though  not  invariably  confident,  reply.  Democracy 
in  America  is  interpreted  to  imply  that  all  are  to  be  educated  in 
one  kind  of  school ; — certainly  a  larg;e  part  of  its  meaning,  for  it 
|K)ints  to  the  fusion  of  nationalities,  and  the  mingling  of 
rich  and  poor.  Ambitious  Jew  and  unambitious  Italian,  plodding 
German  and  elastic  American,  child  of  milUonaire  and  ot  humble 
dressmaker,  not  only  may,  but  actually  do,  sit  side  by  side  in  the 
same  classes,  winning  prestige  by  merit,  by  worth  of  work  and 
character.  This  is  America's  nrst  practical  answer  to  the  problems 
with  which  she  has  to  deal.  The  most  promising  ingredient 
in  American  life  is  not  the  vast  material  wealth  and  possibilities 
of  far-reaching  development,  but  the  consciousness  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  social  problems,  the  solution  of  which  can  alone  give 
realising  potency  to  those  possibilities. 

The  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Peoria  expressed  this  con- 
sciousness, which  is  universal  amongst  American  educators,  in  his 
presidential  address  before  the  National  Educational  Association 
m  1896:  *'The  problems  to  be  solved  in  the  United  States,  intel- 
lectual, ethical,  and  social,are  thegravest  that  ever  confronted  men. 
This  vast  country  of  ours  furnishes  an  ample  field  for  the  exercise 
of  every  facidty,  and  the  indulgence  of  every  propensity  of  which 
man  is  capable.  *  No  pent-up  iJtica  contracts  our  powers  '  either 
for  good  or  for  evil."  It  is  tnis  which  gives  to  the  educator  his 
conscious  mission.  His  task  is  pre-eminently  moral  and  social, 
both  in  aim  and  character.  "  We  have  the  machinery  in  the 
public  schools,"  said  the  principal  of  a  teachers'  training  school, 
"  which,  if  we  had  the  wisdom  and  the  devotion  to  use  it,  might 
reform  the  world.     The  public  school  is  the  only  unifier  that 
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exists  *.  society  istratifies  itself  everywhere :  the  church  stratifies 
itself;  the  public  school  is  the  only  thing  that  is  absolutely 
democratic/  As  a  matter  of  fact,  public  opmion  demands  from 
the  schools  results  which  sliall  be  somewhat  in  keeping  with 
these  ideals.  And  so  intimately  is  the  thought  of  nation- 
building  associated  with  public  education  that  amongst  America's 
first  gilts  to  Cuba  have  been  a  series  of  ett'orts  to  lift  up 
her  schools.  The  superintendent  appointed  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  organise  education  in  Cuba  did  it  prac- 
ticaUy  gratuitously  ;  free  tuition  was  given  in  the  summer  scnools 
of  the  new  Chicago  Institute  and  Harvard  University  to  Cuban 
teachers ;  for  the  aim  is  not  to  import  teachers  into  Cuba,  but 
tx)  train  native  teachers  for  the  work.  Sentiment  is  changing,  too, 
with  regard  to  teaching  in  coloured  schools.  The  daughters  of 
sDme  of  the  best  families  in  Charlestown  (South  Carolina)  are 
beginning  to  teach  side  by  side  with  coloured  teachers.*  In  the 
summer  of  1900  the  meetings  ot  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation were  held  in  this  city,  largely  in  order  that  northern 
teachers  might  give  their  soutnem  comrades  the  benefit  of  their 
experience. 

The  call  and  the  motive  underlying  these  efforts,  and  the 
nature  of  the  problems  upon  whicn  they  are  being  brought 
to  bear  has  baen  eloquently  voiced  in  a  recent  address  to 
Canadian  teachers  by  the  President  of  the  Winnipeg  Normal 
School  (Canada) : — "  Would  you,"  he  asked  his  hearers,  "  hear 
your  Countiy's  cill  ?  I  bring  you  here  those  who  are  my  hope. 
I  bring  you  the  children  of  the  wealthy  and  the  children  of 
the  poor.  I  bring  you  those  who  difll'er  in  race  and  in 
language,  in  customs  and  in  tendencies.  I  bring  you  the 
ph\  si  3ally  strong  and  the  physically  weak,  the  mentally  sound 
and  those  to  whom  nature  has  nob  given  a  full  measure  of 
stien  jth.  I  bring  you  my  boys  and  my  girls,  who  are  to  be  the 
fathe.^s  and  the  mothers  in  this  great  land.  Will  you  accept 
them  all?  Out  of  this  heterogeneous  combination  can  you 
bring  unity  ?  Can  you  reconcile  wealth  and  poverty  so  that  the 
feeling  of  a  common  brotherhood  will  prevail?  Can  you  teach 
Britisn,  French,  German,  Scandinavian,  Icelander  and  Pole,  that 
in  this  free  land  all  are  equally  worthy  if  unreservedly  they 
accept  the  honour  and  perfonn  the  duties  of  true  citizenship  ? 
Can  you  rise  above  distinctions  in  creed,  so  as  to  forget  that  we 
have  Jew  and  Gentile,  Catholic  and  Protestant  ?  Can  you  in 
re30gnising  to  yourself  distinctions  of  every  kind,  so  oider  your 
work  that  these  will  be  not  a  source  of  separation  and  conten- 
tion, but  the  very  elements  of  strength  in  a  nation  in  which  the 
idea  of  brotherhood  prevails  ? "  From  the  nature  of  things  this 
aspect  of  the  e  lucational  problem  in  p.irts  of  Canada  and  in  the 
United  States  is  practically  the  same. 


*  This  instance  is  quoted  not  so  much  for  its  final  pedagogical  value 
(bee  Chapter  XVIIL,  and  especially  pages  135-6  of  the  Gilchrist  report),  as 
for  the  practical  expression  it  affords  of  the  new  and  better  feelings  of  the 
^rhire  popu'atfon  vnth  regard  to  the  education  of  the  coloured  race(&« 
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Chaptkr  II. 

The  Recent  Trexd  of  Educational  Theory  and   Practice. 

The  answer  which  the  AracricAn  schools  of  to-day  are  giving 
to  the  demand  made  upon  them  is  part  of  a  more  general 
response  which  American  education  is  making  to  the  new  con- 
ditions of  national  progress.  The  past  twenty-five  years  have 
been  witnessing  a  declaration  of  intellectual  independence,  ahnost 
as  significant  and  far-reaching  in  its  effect  as  the  political  declara- 
tion of  a  hundred  years  before.  Until  comparatively  recently 
America  has  had  a  borrowed  education.  Her  leaders  sought  care- 
fully for  the  best  and  adopted  it,  grafting  in  upon  the  old  New 
England  standards  certain  new  principles  derived  in  the  main 
from  Pestalozzi,  Lancaster,  Froebel.  What  is  spoken  of  currently 
as  the  great  movement  or  the  educational  revival  of  the  last 
twenty- five  years  is  but  the  development  in  America  of  a  theory 
and  practice  of  its  own.  One  chief  feature  of  this  revival  is  the 
conviction  that  mere  schooling,  i.e.,  the  attendance  for  a 
certain  number  of  years  at  the  school  house  under  schoolmaster 
or  schoolmistress,  and  the  passing  through  certain  regulations, 
grades,  or  standards,  Avill  not  do.  It  may  bo  all  right,  but  it  may 
be  all  wrong.  It  is  as  necessary  to  give  attention  to  the  character 
of  the  education  that  is  given  as  to  the  bare  fact  of  school 
attendance.  Alike  as  to  matter,  metho<l,  and  spirit  the  educa- 
tion that  is  offered  uuist  fit  the  conditions  of  American  life,  and 
harmonise  \vith  the  ideals  of  American  citizenship.  Education 
has  become  a  qualified  noun,  and  Aiiieriean  is  coming  to  be  the 
qualifying  adjective. 

This  implies  a  great  deal.  It  means  that  city  superintendents 
and  other  educational  organisers  (whether  presidents  of  univer- 
sities or  directors  of  kindergartens)  must  have  an  eye  to  the  cour$^ 
arranged  for  study,  and  to  the  handling  of  these  courses  in  si^h 
a  way  that  they  snail  have  a  vital  influence  upon  their  pupUs. 
What  shall  be  taught,  and  why  ?  What  ara  to  oe  the  American 
principles  of  school-government  or  discipline,  and  what  is  the 
fundamental  aim  to  be  kept  in  idew  in  formulating  them  ?  The 
answers  which  have  been  and  are  being  given  to  tnese  questions 
correspond  to  the  *  educational  renaissance '  of  the  last  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Within  this  wide  field  the  points  of 
most  constant  recurrence  are  such  as  bear  upon  the  subject  of 
the  present  inquiry.  The  decision  as  to  what  shall  be  taught 
turns  largely,  so  far  at  least  as  new  elements  in  the  school  curri- 
culum are  concerned,  upon  moral  and  social  considerations.  The 
creation  of  a  right  taste ;  occupation  of  the  hands  and  minds  of 
children  in  usciul  ways  which  stimulate  to  industry  or  in  direc- 
tions which  appeal  to  their  love  of  beauty  or  of  use ;  the  develop- 
ment of  the  sense  of  wonder  at  and  sympathy  with  nature — a  first 
ingredient  of  worship ;  the  encouragement  of  reverence  for  the 
beautiful,  the  good,  the  true — a  natural  basis  for  religion ;  these 
are  some  of  the  ends  which  are  kept  in  view  whenever  choice  has 
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to  be  made  of  subjects  to  companion  the  three  R's  in  the  school 
courses. 

The  search  for  true  methods  in  teaching — true,  that  is,  lor 
American  children  and  American  teachers — is  guided  in  a  large- 
measure,  of  course,  by  psychological  indications,  but  is  also,  and 
taking  the  bulk  of  the  teachers  of  the  country  perhaps  even 
more,  guided  by  a  desire  to  train  in  self-expression  and  solf- 
reliance.  The  exaggerations  to  which  this  may  lead  in  actual 
practice  are  obvious,  and  will  be  referred  to  later.  With  regard 
to  school  discipline,  an  almost  unanimous  opinion  prevails  so 
soon  as  one  leaves  the  cities  of  the  extreme  east.  The  superin- 
tendent of  schools  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  his  1898  report  states  its 
ruling  principle  in  brief  as  follows : — "  Makingthechild  capableand 
desirous  of  living  in  the  best  possible  way  in  the  forms  of 
civilised  life,  viz.,  the  family,  state,  church,  industrial,  and  civil 
society,  is  to  make  him  a  self-respecting,  self-governing,  and 
helpful  component  of  these  same  institutions."  Self-respecting, 
self-governing — no  two  expressions  could  better  convey  the 
current  opinion  concerning  a  right  school  spirit,  and  the  atti- 
tude of  the  individual  pupil  towards  it.  "The  order  of  the 
school  is  not  activity  repressed,  but  it  is  activity  directed  and 
organised  to  useful  ends."  On  the  surface,  discipline  would 
often  appear  to  have  ceased  to  be  a  teacher's  art,  and  to  have- 
become  a  pupil's  art,  bound  up  with  the  mere  fact  of  going  to 
school  in  the  same  way  as  the  more  mechanical  parts  of  discipline 
already  are,  such  as  punctuality,  ne^itncss,  and  regular  attend- 
ance. In  reality,  however,  the  art  is  the  tcaciher's,  whcreiis  the 
act  is  the  scholar's.  From  the  teacher's  stjindpoiiit,  the  art  of 
allowing  the  liberty  which  leads  on  to  self-government  is  quite 
as  high  an  art  Jis  that  of  repressing  liberty  Avhich  is  teiicher- 
govemment.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  almost  universal  testi- 
mony that  old  world  educators  generally  fail  in  the  handling  of 
classes  of  American  children.  Even  in  the  interchanges  between 
eastern  and  western  states  something  similar  occurs;  eastern 
teachers,  who  are  more  European  in  their  methods,  frequently 
fail  to  do  well  in  the  west ;  Avestem  teachei-s,  on  the  other  hand, 
almost  invariably  succeed  in  the  east.  But  what  one  wishes  to 
bring  out  here  is  that  this  new  spirit  in  class  management, 
which  has  a  first  and  almost  absolute  regard  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  power  of  self-government  in  the  pupils,  is  by  common 
consent  part  of  the  general  movement  which  has  been  taking 
place  in  recent  years.  It  is  as  marked  in  Canada  as  in  the 
United  States ;  mdeed,  one  well-known  statement  of  the  theory 
is  in  a  little  book  to  which  the  writer  has  long  been  indebted, 
entitled, "  Mistakes  in  Teaching,"  by  a  Canadian  superintendent* 
whose  favourite  phnxsc  is  "  the  |X)rfcct  law  of  liberty. ' 

A  further  notable  feature  of  the  educational  development  that 
is   in  progress  is  the  remarkable   desire   for  self-improvement 


♦  Mr.  James  L.  Hughes,  of  Toronto.  Though  Mr.  Hu^jhes  is  officially 
known  as  "  Inspector,"  his  functions  are  really  identical  with  those  of  the 
Supeiintendents  of  Public  Instruction  in  American  cities.  (Individuality^ 
etc.,  pp.  10-22.) 
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amongst  the  teachers.  Meetings  convened  by  the  superinten- 
dents or  their  assistants,  by  the  principals  of  schools,  by  the 
supervisors  in  charge  of  specific  subjects,  are  constantly  being 
held.  Topics  relating  to  teaching  and  discipline  are  discussed, 
the  immediate  aim  being  the  study  of  the  principles  of  class 
management  and  instruction,  in  order  that  the  every-day  prac- 
tice in  the  school-rooms  may  be  more  intelligent  and  more 
effectual.  Teaeheri  do  not  consider  themselves  "  trained  "  after 
having  spent  one  or  two  or  even  three  years  in  a  normal  college. 
In  adaition  to  superintendents',  supervisors'  and  principals'  confe- 
rences, it  is  quite  a  common  thmg  for  teachers  to  combine 
throughout  a  school  or  group  of  schools,  to  provide  for  them- 
selves a  special  course  of  lectures  on  literary  or  professional  sub- 
jects. The  conviction  which  prompts  these  efforts  was  put  into 
words  by  the  director  of  kindergartens  for  the  City  of  Boston,  in 
the  superintendent's  report  for  1896 : 

"  It  is  impossible  to  develop  others  if  we  are  not  developing 
ourselves.  To  give  necessitates  receiving,  and  the  mind  must 
travel  and  gather,  that  it  may  communicate  and  grow.  Where- 
ever  there  is  vigorous  life  in  the  kindergarten  [and  school  might 
be  substituted  wr  kindergarten]  there  wul  be  classes  for  the  study 
of  higher  things.  If  the  kindergartner  looks  upon  her  work  as 
a  tmde  she  will  try  to  do  it  as  well  as  possible,  but  will  limit  her 
horizon  to  its  tools ;  if  she  looks  upon  the  kindergarten  as  a  field 
for  her  own  development,  as  well  as  that  of  the  children,  she 
learns  that  only  as  she  enters  all  those  realms  to  which  the 
kindergarten  has  open  doors  can  she  begin  to  do  rightly  the 
small  tasks  of  her  daily  work.  No  one  can  be  a  truly  skilfiil 
kindergartner  in  whom  latent  power  is  not  being  constantly 
awakened.  That  she  may  see  in  her  work  the  beginnings  from 
which  all  power  springs ;  that  she  ma}^  relate  its  principles  to 
those  which  rule  history,  literature,  science,  and  art ;  that  she 
may  learn  something  of  its  universal  significance  and  see  it  as 
Froebel  conceived  it,  the  kindergartner  must  know  more  than 
any  school  can  give.  She  must  study  always  and  study  the  best. 
In  the  hope  that  insight  and  ability  may  increase,  that  the 
child's  nature  and  neeos  may  grow  clearer,  we  have  held  weekly 
meetings  for  conference  and  study.  These  have  been  of  two 
kinds — for  practical  improvement  and  for  mental  growth." 
These  words,  mutatis  mutandis,  apply  equally  to  the  teacher  m 
the  ordinary  American  public  school. 

Education  is  now  recognised  as  being  a  progressive  science, 
with  which  practice  must  endeavour  to  keep  pace,  wher(^ 
twenty  years  ago  there  were  many,  even  among  educators,  who 
scouted  the  idea  that  there  was  anything  new  to  be  learned  iu 
teaching. 
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Chaptek  III. 

The  Relation  of  the  New  Movements  in  Educati6n  to  the 
Moral  and  Social  Problems  which  the  School 

SETS  OUT  TO  Solve. 

"  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  .  .  .  all  instructors  of  youth  to 
exert  their  best  endeavours  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  children 
and  youth  committed  to  their  care  and  instruction  the  principles 
of  piety  and  justice  and  a  sacred  regard  to  truth  ;  love  of  tneir 
country,  humanity,  and  universal  benevolence ;  sobriety,  industry, 
and  Inigality ;  chastity,  moderation,  and  temperance ;  and  those 
other  virtues  which  are  the  ornament  of  human  society  and  the 
basis  upon  which  a  republican  constitution  is  founded  :  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  such  instructors  to  endeavour  to  lead  their 
pupils,  as  their  ages  and  capacities  will  admit,  into  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  tendency  of  the  above-mentioned  virtues  to 
preserve  and  perfect  a  republican  constitution  and  secure  the 
olessings  of  liberty,  as  well  as  to  promote  their  future  happiness, 
and  also  to  point  out  to  them  the  evil  tendency  of  the  opposite 
vices."  These  are  the  words  of  the  Massachusetts  State  law,  and 
in  regard  to  them  one  of  the  agents  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  has  recently  said : — '  Already  the  voice  of  public 
opinion,  as  heard  from  the  press,  pulpit,  and  platform,  is  making 
it  easy  for  us  as  teachers  to  emphasise  this  part  of  our  work  as 
we  never  have  before.  The  letter  of  the  law — so  long  a  dead 
letter — may  now  be  infused  with  life  if  we  only  will  it  to  be  so." 

Certainly,  a  growing  faith  exists  in  the  influence  of  the  school 
to  purify  life,  and  to  make  even  the  morally  defective  less  likely 
to  oflfend.  This  beneficial  influence  of  the  public  school  may  be 
traced  in  part  to  the  coincidence  of  various  educative  and 
humanising  influences  which  have  sprung  into  force  during 
the  closing  decades,  and  pre-eminently  during  the  closing 
decade,  ot  the  nineteenth  century.  "Free  kindergartens, 
college  settlements,  provision  for  public  health  and  hygiene, 
improvcfl  tenement  houses,  the  exclusion  of  children  from  mills 
and  shops,  shorter  hours  for  working  people,  with  public 
support  of  culture  forces,  such  as  libraries,  museums,  music, 
lectures — these  things  have  all  suppleuiented  and  supported 
the  school."  So  "the  new  education"  is  not  a  thing  that 
stands  apart ;  it  belongs  to  a  broad-flowing  stream  of  tendency 
which  works  towards  the  purifying  of  the  entire  social  life. 
Historic  influences  have  taken  their  place  in  this  partly  eclectic, 
partly  spontaneous,  educational  movement,  restalozzi  has 
been  the  great  exemplar,  Froebel  the  great  teacher,  Herbart 
the  typical  normal  master.  Froebel  stands  out  as  the  teacher 
of  educational  principles  because  he  is  the  first  to  suggest  an 
evolutionary  principle  in  education  (for  Comenius'  conception 
of  an  ever-wiaening  circle  of  knowledge  from  infancy  onwards 
does  not  .imoimt  to  this).  This  principle  has  brought  with  it  not 
only  a  now  faith  in  right  environment  as  the  corrective  of  an  evil 
heredity,  but  various  corollaries  applicable  in  education,  of  which 
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the  doctrine  of  solidarity  is  one  of  the  most  important.  This  at 
once  gives  to  moral  training  a  social  aspect,  and  Ciinses  the 
sociologist  to  look  in  turn  to  education  as  a  moral  antiseptic. 
Character  and  social  environment  become  correlative  terms.  Good- 
ness is  the  power  to  go  forth  into  society,  creating  health.  There 
is  no  individuality  apart  from  society,  and  no  character  escapes 
its  social  setting.  Tiiis  prevailing  view  was  tersely  expressea  in 
a  lecture  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  which  tne  writer 
attended  at  the  Columbia  University,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
said :  "  It  is  perfectly  possible  for  a  Robmson  Crusoe  to  be 
religious ;  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  be  moral,  for  this  he  must 
have  others  living  with  him  in  an  institutional  relationship." 
Moral  education,  therefore,  must  in  a  sense  be  social.  The 
steps  that  have  been  taken  in  the  direction  of  child  study  bear 
out  this  belief.  Social  instincts  are,  as  indeed  Froebel  saw,  as 
much  a  part  of  the  child  as  his  selfish  instincts.  The  individual 
self  and  the  social  self  become  mutual  factors  in  moral  develop- 
ment. No  fact,  said  a  Chicago  educator,  has  impressed  me  more 
than  that  which  has  been  stated  by  Professor  Baldwin — 
that  the  self-consciousness  of  the  child  does  not  precede  his 
consciousness  of  other  selves,  that  it  possibly  succeeds,  at 
any  rate  is  contemporaneous.  The  child  thinks  of  himself  first 
in  terms  of  others,  and  after  a  while  leams  to  think  of  others  in 
terms  of  himself.  "This  Ls  the  psychological  basis  alike  of 
sociology  and  of  pedagogy."  A  connection  is  thus  established 
between  right  education  and  the  social  problems  with  which  a 
nation  htis  to  deal ;  and  the  social  aim  is  kept  well  in  view  in  the 
public  schools  of  America.  Milton,  it  will  be  remembered, 
suggested  a  similar  means  to  a  similar  end,  wlien  he  wrote  of  a 
Rejuiy  and  Easy  Way  to  Establish  a  Free  Conimomvealth. 
"  They  should  have  also  schools  and  academics  ....  wherein, 
their  children  ma^  be  bred  up  in  their  own  sight  to  all  leaiming 
and  noble  education  ;  not  in  grammar  only,  but  in  all  liberal  arts 
and  services.  This  would  soon  spreiul  much  more  knowledge 
and  civility — yea,  religion — through  all  parts  of  the  land,  arid 
by  communicating  the  natural  heat  of  government  and  culture 
more  distributively  to  all  extreme  parts,  which  now  lie  numb 
and  neglected,  would  soon  make  the  whole  nation  more  indus- 
trious, more  ingenious  at  home,  more  potent,  more  honourable 
abroad.  To  this  a  free  Commonwealth  will  easily  assent  (nay, 
the  Parliament  hath  already  some  such  thing  in  design) ;  for  of 
all  I*arliaments  a  Commonwealth  aims  most  to  make  the  people 
flourishing,  virtuous,  noble,  and  high-spirited."  The  develop- 
ment of  repubhcan  manhood,"  said  tne  President  of  the  Leland 
St-anford  IJniversity,  "  is  just  now  the  most  important  matter 
that  any  nation  in  the  world  has  on  hand."  America  is  yet  in 
the  making,  and  knows  it.  In  the  process  the  school  i  are  called 
upon  to  play  an  honourable  part ;  though  with  much  still  remain- 
ing to  be  desired,  as  in  1894  Dr.  Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education,  calculated  that  at  the  rate  at  which  attendjince  was 
being  secured  in  the  schools  each  child  was  receiving  an  average 
of  not  more  than  four  and  three-tenths  years'  instruction  of  200 
dayseacL 
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Sjpeaking  of  American  schools  generally,  Professor  McMurry, 
of  Teachers  College,  New  York,  said  that,  whereas  mental  disci- 
pline and  useful  knowledge  had  been  the  two  things  aimed  at 
m  the  past,  the  tendency  is  now  towards  the  social  aim,  and 
the  engendering  of  a  right  habit  of  mind  towards  the  subjects  ot 
study.  The  key- word  of  the  new  aim  is  to  train  the  individual 
will  to  recognise  and  to  respond  sympathetically  to  the  larger 
will  of  society.  This,  in  a  word,  is  the  doctrine  of  individualism 
as  accepted  by  the  leading  American  educators ;  and  it  is  the 
development  of  this  type  of  individuality  that  the  organisation 
and  discipline  of  the  school  is  to  subserve.  The  social  whole  or 
larger  will  of  society  can  be  regarded,  and  needs  to  be  regarded, 
from  more  than  one  point  of  view,  and  to  each  of  these  points  of 
view  school  life  must  endeavour  to  accommodate  itself.  There 
is  the  purelv  democratic  stand-point,  which  demands  that  the 
schools  shall  be  public  in  the  fullest  sense  and  be  attended  alike 
by  rich  and  poor ;  there  is  the  political  point  of  view  of  the 
fusion  of  nationalities  ;  there  is  the  well-recognised  need  for 
training  in  the  civic  and  social  virtues ;  and,  closely  related  to 
this,  tne  training  of  the  power  of  voluntary  organisation  in 
school  groups  and  clubs,  merging  in  the  common  esprit  de  corps 
of  the  whole.  The  school  in  short,  is  asked  to  furnish  a  life  to 
its  members  in  which  the  environment  shall  be  so  blended  as  to 
represent  on  a  smaller  scale  the  national  conditions  into  which, 
as  adults,  they  ^vill  be  caUed  upon  to  enter.*  Individuality,  built 
up  according  to  these  standaros,  is  not  that  which  separates  one 
from  all  otners,  but  it  represents  the  community  life  of  each 
single  member  of  the  community,  that,  in  a  sense,  which  is 
common  to  all.  This  may  seem  a  somewhat  profound  doctrine 
on  which  to  build  up  one's  school  practice,  but  it  is  the  working 
hypothesis  of  those  who  take  the  lead  amongst  American 
educators.  In  one  case,  the  free-trade  argument  was  quoted  by 
way  of  illustration.  Free-traders  say  that  we  cannot  get  the  best 
unless  the  world  is  our  unit,  so  that  we  are  free  to  go  everywhere 
in  search  of  the  best.  This  leads  to  a  world-wide  organisation 
of  industries  which  intensifies  for  each  individual  the  advantages 
of  free  intercourse.  Similarly,  the  theory  of  moral  training  in 
which  the  institutional  life  seems  to  predominate  may  really 
tend  to  bring  the  individual  into  fuller  relief,  increasing  tlie 
range  of  his  liberties  and  enlarging  his  personal  life.  Kipling  is 
quoted  in  this  connection :  "  The  wolf  the  strength  of  the  pack, 
tne  pack  the  strength  of  the  wolf."  From  the  civic  and 
national  point  of  view  one  hears  the  same  thing  stated — Wc  are 
educating  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  not  to  get  smart 
children  only;  our  aim  is  not  simply  to  make  two  blades 
of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before — which  is  good  enough 
80  £ftr  as  it  goes — but  to  meet  and  to  labour  upon  >i 
higher  and  broader  plane.      In  harmony  with   this  view,  the 

*  '*  Ethics  rests  on  the  idea  of  a  social  whole  as  the  totality  of  man,  and 
CD  the  idea  of  an  immortal  life  as  the  condition  of  realising  in  each  roan  the 
life  of  the  whole."  W.  T.  Harris,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Philosophy^ 
p.  244. 
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following  theses  were  maintained  by  Protessor  J.  W.  Jenks  of 
Cornell  University,  before  the  Graduates*  Club  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  the  most  remarkable  training 
college  in  the  United  States,  whether  from  the  point  of  view  of 
staffing  or  equipment : 

I. 

From  the  social  standpoint  the  measure  of  a  man*s  value  is  the 
extent  and  quality  of  his  service  to  others,  to  society. 

II. 

The  same  criterion  ought  to  be  applied  in  judging  a  school. 

III. 

That  the  chief  purpose  of  schools  and  colleges  is  to  fit  pupils 
for  rendering  service  to  society — not  necessarily  to  develop  the 
powers  of  the  pupils. 

IV. 

That  the  chief  elements  in  training  for  citizenship  are  the 
development  of  a  habit  of  impartial  judgment  and  the  awakening 
of  an  appreciation  of  one's  relations  to  society. 


PART  II.— THE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  COMMUNITY. 

Chapter  IV. 

The  Individual  and  the  School  Community. 

Of  the  methods  of  training  tending  to  a  full  appreciation  of 
the  vital  relationship  of  the  individual  to  society,  the 
first  and  most  striking  to  the  English  visitor  is  that  based 
on  the  democratic  idea  that  the  schools  are  public  in  the 
sense  of  belonging  alike  to  rich  and  poor ;  the  chief  excep- 
tions that  are  to  be  found  are  in  the  eastern  cities  such 
as  New  York  and  Boston,  particularly  Boston.  This  is  true 
of  Canada,  as  well  as  of  the  United  States.  The  schools 
are  "the  only  little  patch  of  Mother  Earth  that  aU  have 
an.  equal  right  to."  They  are  spoken  of,  therefore,  as  the  great 
democratismg  influence  incarnating  the  American  spirit  as 
nothing  else  does.  It  is  even  claimed  that  they  are  the  most 
effective  religious  institutions  amongst  the  dense  population  of 
the  cities,  inasmuch  as  there  is  more  of  the  common  feith 
actively  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  common  life  than  in  any 
other  institution  in  the  land.  "  My  little  girl,"  said  a  speaker 
who  was  making  this  claim,  himself  a  Professor  in  a  theological 

college,   "  goes  to  the  school ;    she   wtis   received   with   a 

chivalry  which  could  not  be  surpassed  in  any  suburban  school." 
(The  father  was  actively  connected  with  settlement  work  in  one 
of  the  poorer  parts  of  the  city.)    The  feehng  of  a  common 
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relation  to  the  schools  is  so   strong   that   if  a  millionaire   or  a 

i)rofessional  man  sends  his  children  to  a  proprietary  school  he 
ieels  that  he  has  to  apologise  for  it,  as  though  he  were  doin^  an 
un-American  thing.  It  is  oecause  New  York  city  is  not  American, 
was  one  testimony,  that  we  have  the  educational  cleavage. 

The  healthy  influence  of  this  sentiment  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
exaggerate.  It  arises  in  part  from  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
wealtnicst  men  have  risen  from  humble  beginnuigs,  and  there  is 
a  universal  readiness  to  respect  a  poor  boy  of  heart,  ability,  and 
energy.  It  is  a  problem  in  present  worth,  the  discount  being  in 
the  poor  boy's  favour.  A  well-known  minister  in  Chicago,  who 
had  lived  in  the  city  for  twentv-one  years,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  families  send  their  children  to 
the  public  schools,  which  fact  in  itself  helps  to  maintain  them  at 
a  good  level;  indeed,  he  had  yet  to  learn  of  the  first 
instance  of  a  family  keeping  the  children  out  of  the 
common  schools  for  any  reason  of  not  mingling  with 
poorer  children.  On  the  contrary,  well-to-do  people  often  prefer  to 
send  their  children  to  the  public  schools  to  put  them  on  their 
mettle.  In  the  highest  grade  of  one  of  the  New  York  schools  a 
boy  was  pointed  out  as  the  son  of  a  working  dressmaker  with 
the  remark  that,  though  there  were  sons  of  wealthy  men 
amongst  his  class  mates,  no  one  was  more  looked  up  to  than  he. 
When  it  comes  to  the  election  of  officers  in  the  class  a  boy's 
social  standing  counts  for  nothing.  The  class-president  is  often 
the  brightest  nut  poorest  boy  in  the  grade,  money  not  affording 
the  least  prestige.  One  of  the  most  interesting  cities  in  America, 
educationally  speaking,  is  Minneapolis.  There,  in  a  school  which 
has  adopted  the  form  of  pupil  organisation  known  as  the  school 
city,  officers  are  elected  maiscriminatoly  from  all  classes,  and  a 
coloured  boy  may  be  seen  leading  one  of  the  lines  before  and 
after  recess  in  which  are  the  children  of  wealthy  American 
p.irenus.  Another  coloured  boy,  at  the  time  of  the  writer's  visit, 
was  acting  as  one  of  the  *  city  *  policemen  in  the  hall.  A  poor  boy 
is  only  complained  of  if  he  is  vulgar  or  untidy.  If  he  is  solt- 
raspecting  and  industrious,  all  his  schoolfellows  know  that  thove 
are  ways  in  which  he  may  work  his  way  through  the  slate 
University  ^which  he  attends  without  tuition  fee) ;  there  he  may 
win  distinction,  as  sons  of  poor  parents  have  done  before  him, 
and  become  a  citizen  of  whom  his  school  may  well  be  proud. 
Here  and  there,  one  hears  a  disapproving  expression,  to  the 
effect  that  the  country  is  running  into  sentimentality  too  much, 
making  it  easy  for  idlers  by  giving  the  children  books,  shoes,  and 
other  things  which  they  need ;  but  this  is  exceedingly  rare,  and 
the  immediate  response  would  be — why  not  give  the  childrni  a 
chance  ?  In  some  eastern  cities,  such  as  New  York  and  Boston, 
especially  the  latter,  wealthy  parents  are  showing  some  tendency 
to  send  their  children  to  private  schools.  But  these  are  the 
exceptional  cases.  Class  education  is  looked  upon  with  almost 
universal  disfevour.  If,  it  is  said,  probably  in  view  of  the  nossi  - 
bility  of  some  such  development,  university  students  are  neing 
trained  at  the  public  expense  to  take  the  side  ot  tXiVi  e,^^^\sX\^\ft 
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on  industrial  questions,  the  universities  will  be  the  first  to  suffer ; 
they  will  not  stand  for  any  very  long  unless  they  stand  for  all ! 
Teachers  are  urged  in  their  class-rooms  to  show  no  favour.  If 
they  test  their  success  by  anything,  let  it  be  by  their  success  with 
the  scholar  who  has  the  least  chance  at  home,  who  has  perhaps 
no  quiet  corner  to  study  in,  and  whose  environment  and  ante- 
cedents are  all  against  him.  A  single  incident,  related  by 
the  superintendent  of  the  Toronto  schools,  shows  that  the  same 
public  school  spirit  obtains  in  Canada.  A  distinguished  English 
clergyman  was  visiting  Toronto  a  few  years  ago  and  remarked 
with  surprise  upon  the  absence  of  class  distinctions  in  the 
schools,  and  even  the  impossibility  of  telling  the  social  circle  to 
which  children  belonged  by  anything  in  their  dress,  appearance, 
or  manner.  The  son  of  the  rrime  Minister  happened  at  that 
very  time  to  be  sitting  at  the  same  double  desk  siae  by  side  with 
the  son  of  a  carpenter  earning  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day.  The 
English  visitor  frankly  confessed  that  he  could  not  from  the 
bearing  of  the  two  boys  have  judged  which  was  which.  Instead 
of,  as  he  had  feared,  tending  to  draw  down  the  one  boy,  it  had 
lifted  up  the  other.  In  this  respect,  accordingly,  American 
educators  claim  that  an  elevating  moral  influence  is  iJeing  exerted 
by  their  schools.  Frequently,  a  desire  to  help  schoolfellows 
less  favourably  circumstanced  is  shown  oy  those  who 
some  from  wealthier  homes.  Cast-off  clothing  is  taken  to 
the  school  to  be  distributed  quietly  by  the  teachers  and  in 
such  a  way  that  neither  giver  nor  receiver  knows  anything  more 
about  it.  Three  winters  ago,  in  Cleveland,  this  spirit  mamfested 
itself  in  a  marked  way  amongst  girls  who  had  left  school.  Many 
of  the  older  girls  who,  after  passing  through  the  high  school,  left 
that  they  wanted  to  be  eammg  their  living,  had  taken  situations 
as  shop-assistants.  The  daughters  of  some  of  the  city  million- 
aires and  of  other  people  of  wealth,  met  together  and  rented  some 
rooms  for  the  benefit  of  the  business  girls.  They  furnished  a 
dmwing  and  a  dinine-room,  and  themselves  went  down  and  pre- 
pared dinners  for  their  old  school  fellows  at  cost  price.  One 
evening  in  the  week  music  was  arranged  for,  and  the  business  girls 
were  made  to  feel  that  neither  school  accomplishments  nor  school 
companionships  need  be  altogether  dropped.  Poor  children  who 
are  mclined  to  be  thoughtml  and  renned  are  brought  out  by 
meeting  with  those  who  nave  better  home  surroundings,  and  are 
not  infreouently  received  as  visiting  friends  after  school  days  have 
ceased.  This  is  the  bright  and  ideal  side  of  the  picture — a  side 
which,  taking  the  vast  mass  of  testimony  to  that  effect  is  largely 
realised.  Yet  there  are  excellent  teachers  who  experience  the 
diflSculty  of  preventing  cliques,  and  of  keeping  the  aristocrats  in 
harmony  with  the  others,  especially  in  the  best  part  of  a  city. 

What  is  true  in  this  general  way  of  the  difierent  social  classes 
in  the  public  schools  is  true  also  with  regard  to  the  different 
nationalities  forming  part  of  the  American  pojmlation.  Immi- 
r:iMtion  is  accepted  by  the  bulk  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
as  an  eminently  desirable  thing.     But  the  fitct  that  as  a  citizen 
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the.  immigrant  has  civil  and  political  rights  ^ves  rise  to  an 
obvious  need.    ""  If  he  has  not  absorbed  the  spint  of  our  institu- 
tions and  come  into  sympathy  with  it,  if  he  has  not  learned  how 
to  perpetuate  our  institutions,  as  a  lawgiver  he  will  foist  upon 
us  parts  of  foreign  laws  and  institutions.     If  he  is  ignorant  even 
of  tte  institutions  of  his  native  country,  he  will  be  a  still  worse 
element  in  our  politics.  ...    It  is  all  important,  therefore,  that 
the  immigrant  shall  be  educated  in  our  best  institutions,  and 
"  Americamsed "  in  the  spirit  of  our  free  intelligence.  ...     If 
they  establish  schools  of  their  own  and  even  achieve  a  high  culture 
in  them,  as  Grermans  have  done  when  they  have  refused  to  enter 
our  public  schools,  still  they  may  lack  training  in  the  spirit  of  our 
special  forms  of  government,  and  beinff  educated  into  foreign 
ways  of  viewing  and  acting,  they  are  all  the  more  incapable  of 
rightly  judging  public  exigencies,  of  understanding  the  motives  of, 
and  sympathism^  vdth,  the  native  population.  .  .  .    Under  all 
circumstances  it  is  desirable  that  the  immigrant  shall  be  educated 
in  the  same  schools  with  the  native  popmation  if  he  is  to  have 
and  exercise  political  power."*    This  is  a  statement  of  the  matter 
in  its  mildest  form.     In  very  many  cases,  just  as    with  large 
parts  of  the  population  of  most  European  countries,  education  has 
farst  to    civihse.     Americanising  must  follow;    unless,    as   is 
possible,  the  two  processes  go  on  together.    In  any  case,  the  final 
outcome  will  be  the  resultant  of  two  contributing  forces,  which 
may  be  called  old-world  and  new- world  patriotism.     Patriotism 
is  mst  fostered  by  a  judicious  blending  of  the  mention  of  the 
"  old  country "  with  knowledge  of  the  new ;  and  citizenship  is 
developed  by  the  mingling  of  representatives  of  more  than  one 
old  country  in  common  fellowship  in  the  new  country.   Clannish- 
ness   is  not  so  much  discountenanced    as  quietly  overruled. 
Teachers  welcome  signs  of  comradeship  amongst  compatriots. 
They  find  that  older  children  are  often  very  helpful  with  new- 
comers— ^partly  because  they  have  themselves  gone  through  the 
experience,  and  partly  because  they  are  very  fond  of  their  own 
kin.     Italian  children,  especially,  are  helpful  and  affectionate  to 
each  other,  and  the  teachers  are  glad  of  such  co-operation.   Such 
children  like  to  keep  together  and  to  move  up  together  through 
the  school.     "  We  pass,    said  a  Cleveland  schoolboy,  "  they  no 
pass.     Whv  V " — wanting  the  others  to  be  promoted  too ;  but 
shrugged  nis  shoulders  and  said,  **  They  Italy,"  moaning  that 
they  nad  just  come  over.     Such  children  do  not  look  forward 
with  any  pleasure  to  the  visits  of  the  supervisor,  whose  business 
is  to  promote  such  as  are  ready  into  higher  grades.    "  She  come; 
she  go;  she  take  away."    This  spirit  of  nationality  American 
teachers  are  on  the  watch  for  opportunities  to  use,  and  to  trans- 
form by  degrees  into  an  American  feeling.       At  the  Hull  House 
settlement  in  Chicago,  one  of  the   best-known  settlements  in 
America,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  very  varied  forci^  jK)pula- 
tion,  nights  are  arranged  for  programmes  having  special  interest 
to  immigrants  of  different  nationalites.     One  night  a  Greek  play 

♦  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  in  an  addreaa  before  the  Na,tional  German- American 
Tcachen'  ABSociation. 
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will  be  given  by  Greeks,  and  another  night  an  Italian  play  by 
Italians.     The  room  is  invariably  crowded,  though  prices  ran^g 
from  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  are  charged  for  admission. 
Music  is  made  use  of  to  the  same  end.     The  settlement  workers 
want  the  people  to  retain  a  love  for  their  fatherland,  and  the 
children  wno  are  learning  English  in  the  schools  not  to  be 
ashamed  of  the  home-language.  As  part  of  the  same  plan,  evenings 
are  arranged  for  national  songs  in    native  costumes,  Enelisn, 
Russian,  Swedish,  Italian,  Danish ;   and  the  second  part  of  the 
programme  consists  of  national  dances.     In  this  way  the  settle- 
ment gets  a  strong  hold  upon  the  heterogeneous  elements  of 
the  district,  and  does  in  part  for  the  adults  what  the  schools  are 
doing    for    the    children.      As    a    single    illustration    of   the 
unifying  work    in    progress  in   the  schools,  one  might  men- 
tion   the  Eagle    School,    at    Cleveland,    where    children     of 
twelve    or     thirteen     nationalities     attend,    including    Slavs, 
Italians,  Germans,  Russian  Jews,  Polish  Jews,  Arabians  and  a 
few  Americans.     May  it  not  be  part  of  America's  great  mission 
to  become  the  ffrowing    ground  of  an  international  or  world 
patriotism  ?     Whilst    holding    her    own    place    amongst    the 
severely  states  of  the  earth,  the  world's  racial  elements  are  so 
intermixed  that  America  is  a  New  World  in  the  sense  of  being 
not  merely  a  recapitulation  but  a  reconstruction  of  the  elements 
of  the  old,  with  a  new  aim  and  a  new  destiny. 

The  two  socialising  influences  so  far  referred  to  are  quite 
general  throughout  the  United  States,  though  naturally  affected 
by  local  conditions.  In  all  cities  there  will  be  some  schools, 
probably  a  considerable  majority,  where  rich  and  poor  children, 
Americim  and  foreign,  are  equally  at  home.  In  different  districts 
of  the  same  city,  however,  the  class  of  children  in  attendance  at 
any  one  school,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  practically  the 
whole  school,  may  be  either  native  or  immigrant,  wealthy  or 
poor.  In  Cleveland,  for  instance,  one  may  visit  a  school,  con- 
sisting almost  entirely  of  Italians,  in  Cincinnati  of  Germans,  and 
in  Wjxshington  there  is  a  separate  system  of  coloured  schools. 
So  in  the  wciilthier  districts  of  a  city  one  meets  with  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  well-to-do  children  than  in  a  densely- 
populated  district.  Yet,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  schools  are  the 
puolic  instruments  for  the  fiising  alike  of  classes  and  races. 

When  consideration  is  given  to  methods  which  are  adopted 
as  a  means  of  training  in  civic  and  social  duties,  and  in  know- 
ledge of  the  elcmenUry  phases  of  constitutional  life,  one  comes  to 
conditions  which  natunilly  vary  somewhat  from  place  to  place. 
The  principles  which  underlie  this  training  were  well  sUitcd  by  one 
of  the  speakers  at  a  cliild-study  conference  for  the  State  of  Illinois, 
held  at  Chicago  on  May  ii  and  12,  1000.  Society  was  defined 
as  "a  continuous  process — not  a  thing,  a  p/-or?ew.s — of  getting 
more  and  better  balanced  and  proportioned  health,  wealth, 
sociability,  knowledge,  beauty,  righteousness,  satisfaction  in 
persons. "  In  less  technical  terms,  this  chief  fact  about  society 
was   illustrated  hy   a  sea  coast  at    a    time  when   the  geologic 
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forces  are  at  work  upon  it,  and  the  boulders  interacting  and 
interworking.  At  any  moment  each  individual  in  society  is 
producing  society,  and  at  the  same  time  the  whole  of  society  is 
producing  each  mdividual.  Society  is  a  continuous  process  of 
producing  the  whole  by  the  working  of  the  individual  parts,  arid 
of  producing  the  individual  parts  by  the  working  of  tne  whole. 
This  speaker  selected  three  typical  relationships,  or  adjustments, 
between  the  individual  and  society  as  being  more  or  less  obvious 
and  universal.  ITiesc  are  (a)  the  relationship  or  adjustment  of 
conformity  ;  (b)  of  co-operation  ;  (e)  of  control.  An  individual 
who  is  highly  trained  for  the  social  and  institutional  life  is  able 
to  adjust  nimself  readily  upon  all  these  lines.  It  will  be  helpfiil 
to  study  school  efforts  to  impart  such  training  under  thase  three 
headings. 

(a).  Adjustment  to  social  habits,  or  conformity.     Social  habit 
counts  for  far  more  than  personal.     "  Every  individual  is  not 
more  than  one  per  cent,  himself,  he  is  99  per  cent,  the  people 
around  him  and  who  went  before  him.   For  example,  in  ordering 
a  suit  of  clothes,  99  per  cent,  of  the  order  given  is  that  of  society 
existing  and  pre-existing.     The  individual  may  order  one  inch, 
more  or  less,  in  length  or  width,  but  it  is  society,  not  he,  which 
gives  the  bulk  of  the  order."     Whilst,  therefore,  it  is  admitted  that 
the   fullest  possible  development  of  the  individual  is  a  desirable 
thing,  yet  to-day,  as  never  oefore,  a  vigorous  ettort  is  being  made 
to  conserve   what   is   best  in  and  for  society.      That    training 
of  the  boy  or  girl  is  conceived  to  be  the  best  which,  whilst  giving 
individuality  sufficient  scope,  leads  to  an  appreciation  of  what  is 
best  in  community  life.      Indeed,  the  rationale  of  the  public 
school  is  the  fact  that  there  is  much  that  is  good  in  human 
society  and  human  culture  which  the  individual  cannot  pick  up 
of  his  own  accord.    From  this  sUrndpoint  leading  educationists 
do  not  tire  of  exalting  th«»  mechanism  of  morals,  the  school  order 
as  to  time  and  place,  for  the  part  they  play  in  inducing  a  spirit 
of  conformity  to   social   requirements.      A   teacher  will   quite 
commonly  explain  to  the  class  ivhy  Avhispering  and  talking  and 
unrcstrjiined  movement  arc  forbidden ;   it  is  something  more 
than  the  teacher's  command  or  one  of  the  rules  of  the  scnool,  it 
is  a  necessary  self-restraint  on  the  part  of  each  for  the  sake  of 
the  social  whole.  If  these  mechanical  virtues,  belon^ng,  i.e.,  to  the 
mechanism  of  the  school,  arc  not  acquired,  there  is  not  believed 
to  be  much  chance  of  giving  ethical  training  of  a  more  elabon*  te 
kind.     It  is  not  mucn  to  the  point  to  ask  a  child  to  weigh  up 
the  ethical  standards  of  the  world ;  it  is  to  the  point  to  train 
him  to  do  a  right  or  a  social  thing.     Even  the  feeling  of  freedom 
which  is  permitted  to  children  in  most  American  schools  is  made 
to  contribute  to  this  end.     A  boy's  work  is  open  to  criticism,  but 
— such  cases  were   quoted   to   the  writer — other  children  will 
.sometimes  speak  in  his  dcfenc^c ;  either  '*  he  has  not  been  hero 
louL^ '  or  *' he  has  been  sick;"  occasionally  too  tlio  classmates 
become  criticjil  and  say,  "  he  does  not  try."     How  do  you  know  ? 
a  visiting  supi^rvisor  once  asked.     "  Because,    was  the  answer, 
"  the  teacher  often  has  to  speak  to  him  about  it."  This  was  "  not 
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done  in-a  spirit  of  tale-bearing  "  but  in  vindication  of  the  common 
standards  to  which  the  class  was  expected  to  attain.     To  cite 

another  instance.    "  Well,  Miss didn't  he  read  well  ?  '*  was  the 

comment  of  a  first  grade  child  to  the  teacher  after  a  boy  had 
finished.     In  this  way  the  class  is  allowed  to  become  a  little 
community,  with   community  standards  of  excuse,  encourage- 
ment, or  blame.     Some  readers  will  regard  this  as  lucua  a  nort 
lucendo  method  of  class  discipline.     But  if,  as  the  writer  was 
assured  by  the  supervisor  who  had  charge  of  the  primary  grades* 
in  one  city,  the  children  become  proud  of  each  other  wnen  they 
do  good  work,  and  the  class  as  a  whole  brightens  up  when  the 
teaoner  praises  any  member  of  it,  it  seems  to  produce  a  zest 
for  good  work  for  its  own  sake  and  at  the  same  tune  an  admira- 
tion for  the  right  things  in  the  small  school  community.     All 
this  implies  that  the  teacher  identifies  herselff  with  the  social 
feeling  of  her  class,  that  she  indeed  creates  it  by  a  sympathy 
with  the  children  and  by  an  enjoyment  of  their  work  whicn 
allows  this  feeling  to  develop.    The  superintendent  of  schools 
in   the    city  referred    to — it  was  Washington  —  probably  had 
something  like    this    in    mind  when  he  said  in   the   course 
of   conversation, — "The    sooner    the    school   can    take    hold 
of  the  child,  if  the  school  is  what  it  ought    to  be,  and  may  be. 
the  better  it  will  be  for  the  State.    This  beginning  is  properly 
made  in  a  rightly  conducted  Kindergarten,  but  the  spirit  of  the 
Kindergarten  should  follow  the  child  through  the  grades  of  the 
school  above.  Confidence  and  truth,  together  vdth  mdependence 
of  action,  are  the  basis  of  ethical  training — the  teacher  trusting 
the  child,  and  the  child  trusting  the  teacher ;  only  the  teacher 
must  be  such  that  if  a  child  trusts  her  he  shall  find  that  he  has 
not  been  making  a  mistake.     The  Kindergarten   that  is  not 
methodised  to  death,  succeeded  by  a  primary  school  that  causes 
the  child  to  grow  by  spontaneous  action  in  the  direction  ot 
truth  and  knowledge  and  responsibility,  will,  together  with  a 
civic  movement  for  better  ana  cheaper  homes,  transform   the 
worst  slum  in  any  city.    The  children  become  missionaries  into 
the  homes  as  they  grow  stronger."     When  (as  is  not  generally 
the  case  in  Washmgton)  the  principal  of  a  school  is  set  free 
from  teaching,  much  can  be  done  by  nis  or  her  influence  to  bind 
the  school  together  in  a  spirit  of  confidence  and  good  fellowship. 
The  very  fact  that  a  principal  knows  from  600  to  900  children 
nearly  all  by  name,  and  that  they  know  that  they  can  come  to 
her  in  perfect  confidence,  is  in  itself  a  socialising  force.     More 
than  one  such  school  was  visited.      In  some  cities,  however,  the 
principal  of  each  school  building  has  full  and  constant  charge  of 
one  of  the  classes — a  faulty  arrangement  even  at  its  best,  and 
some  of  the  evils  of  which  are  indicated  in  the  report  presented  to 


♦  Appendix  IV.  shows  in  the  form  of  a  chart  the  normal  grading  of 
American  schools.  Owing  to  differences  of  terminology,  it  should  be 
explained  that  the  High  Schools  are,  like  our  Science  and  Higher  Grade 
Scnools,  part  of  the  city  systems  of  public  (free)  education. 

^  t  The  vast  preponderance  of  women  teachers  in  American  Elementary 
•ehools  accounts  tor  the  use  of  the  feminine  pronoun. 
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the  Gilchrist  trustees.  In  such  cases  her  influence  can  scarcely 
be  felt  throughout  the  school  as  a  whole.  But  in  the  main,  the 
social  and  institutional  side  of  school  life  is  kept  well  to  the 
front.  The  school  is  represented  as  an  organisation  in  which 
law  is  inherent,  the  teacher  being  as  much  under  law  as  the 
pupils.  At  times  teachers  will  talk  over  with  the  children  the 
purpose  of  the  school,  getting  them  to  explain  why  they  are  not 
educated  at  home;  how  the  building  is  arranged,  and  its 
adaptation  to  school  purposes,  in  order  to  impress  the  idea  of 
the  institutional  life  of  which  it  is  a  centre.  An  ex-sUperin- 
tendcnt  of  schools  explained  how  he  dealt  on  one  occasion  with 
some  unruly  boys.  He  asked  them  who  made  the  laws  of  the 
school.  "  I  guess  it's  the  superintendent,"  was  the  first  sug- 
gestion. **  No ! "  Then  answers  were  given  that  it  was  the  mayor 
of  the  city,  the  city  council,  the  State  Legislature.  When  they 
were  unable  to  guess  further,  this  gentleman,  who  was  at  that 
time  a  headmaster,  told  them  that  the  law  lay  in  the  very 
purpose  of  the  school,  that  the  law  existed  before  the  school, 
therefore,  and  that  he  was  under  it  as  well  as  they ;  "  we  are 
simply  working  out  the  purpose  of  the  school."  For  this  reason 
they  had  recitations  at  regular  times,  and  did  not  allow  each  to 
go  and  come  as  he  pleasea.  So  they  were  led  up  to  the  idea  of 
the  unity  of  the  school,  to  preserve  which  each  and  all' must  give 
up  something.  They  do  not  talk  freely  to  each  other  in  school 
because  a  pupil  may  be  thinking  out  a  difficult  problem,  and  if, 
just  as  he  is  nearmg  its  solution,  someone  addresses  him,  his 
train  of  thought  may  be  broken,  and  the  result  of  his  labour  be 
lost.  There  is  nothing  intrinsically  wrong  in  speaking  to  others 
in  school,  but  the  purpose  of  tlie  acfmol  makes  silence  necessary. 
When  the  boys  saw  tnat  the  teacher  was  under  the  law  of  the 
school  as  well  as  they,  they  began  to  realise  what  that  law 
meant,  the  bravado  element  in  law-breaking  was  dispelled,  and 
they  saw  that  it  really  placed  the  law-breaker  outside  of  the 
scnool  order  or  orgamsation,  and  destroyed  the  unity  of  the 
school  The  headmaster  who  spoke  in  this  way  was  a  powerful 
man,  and  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  using  sterner  measures. 
One  or  two  of  the  replies  from  city  superintendents  of  schools  in 
answer  to  questions  addressed  to  them  by  post,  may  be  quoted  in 
this  connection.  The  superintendent  of  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
wrote : — 

"  We  have  no  *  school  city,'*  but  we  do  have,  as  one  of  our  highest 
aims,  the  ideal  of  socialising  the  individual  pupil.  We  Keep 
before  the  pupils  at  all  times  the  idea  that  they  can  be  loyal  to 
their  flag  and  country  by  being  loyal  to  their  school,  ancl  that 
they  show  their  loyalty  by  their  helpful  spirit — by  their  service. 
We  try  to  aid  them  to  feel  that  they  live  best  when  they  render 
their  best  service  to  those  around  them.  They  win  render  such 
service  by  habits  of  promptness,  punctuality,  obedience,  cheerful 
responsiveness  in  recitation,  the  best  attention,  and  the  most 
painstaking  work." 

*  See  pages  130-137. 
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The  Louisville  superintendent  wrote  as  follows  — 
"Great  stress  is  laid  upon  recognising  the  rights  of  each 
individual  member  of  the  school,  and  the  rights  of  the  members 
as  modified  by  the  community  life  in  which  they  are  to  take  a 
part.  It  is  our  desire  to  keep  the  moral  aim  always  in  view,  and 
to  insist  that  the  development  of  the  mental  faculties  shall  be 
accomjMinied  by  a  higher  sense  of  obligation  as  a  member  of 
the  social  organisation.  In  fact,  mental  development,  without  a 
due  regard  to  the  moral  obligations  of  the  child,  can  do  but  little 
good.  I  would  much  prefer  to  have  the  boys  and  girls  of  Louis- 
ville go  out  from  her  school  system  with  hiffh  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  with  a  proper  appreciation  of  their  own  rights  and 
the  rights  of  others,  and  a  loose  regard  for  the  branches  of  study 
in  the  curriculum,  than  to  have  them  go  out  with  a  high  record 
in  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography,  History,  etc.,  but  with  a 
small  sense  of  their  moral  obligation." 

The  principal  of  Forestville,  Chicago,  a  school  in  which  an  excel- 
lent spirit  prevails,  was  able  to  name  some  five  or  six  elements 
in  the  organisation  t.ending  to  produce  school  unity.  Amount 
these  were;  (a)  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  teachera;  (6)  tne 
representation  of  plays*  by  the  upper  classes  before  some  of  the 
otner  grades ;  (c)  class  visits  to  otner  grades,  the  higher  classes 
being  taken  down  to  visit  the  Kindeijgarten  to  quicken  their  love 
tor  little  children,  and  the  visits  being  sometimes  returned  by 
little  children  going  up  to  the  eighth  grade,  to  tell  their  elders 
the  myth-stones  they  have  learnt;  (d)  the  exhibition  in  the 
school  of  the  work  of  former  pupils ;  (e)  showing  the  work  of  the 

frades  on  the  walls  of  the  landings  and  staircases,  especially  in 
rawing,  brushwork,  and  composition,  so  that  all  can  see  what 
the  others  do.  Harmony  was  spoken  of  as  the  word  which 
expresses  the  school  ideal,  seconded  by  the  companion  aims — 
growth  and  individuality.  At  Yonkers,  New  York,  one  or  two 
pretty  forms  of  class  play  were  seen,  which  had  been  adopted  by 
the  teachers  to  promote  friendship  amongst  the  scholars  in  the 
first  grade  who  were  more  or  less  new  to  the  school. 

When  pupils  enter  the  High  School,  at  an  average  age  of  14  or 
15,  a  collective  appeal  is  frecjuently  made  to  them  to  maintain 
a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  institution  which  is  to  be  their  home, 
ana  to  make  the  nonour  of  the  school  part  of  and  coincident  with 
their  individual  honour.  In  these  and  other  ways  children  are 
led  by  means  of  their  school  experience  to  understand  in  some 
measure  what  institutional  life  impUes,  to  enter  into  its  spirit, 
and  to  conform  to  its  demands.  Aoove  all  they  gain  some  grasp 
of  the  fact  that  "  subordination  is  not  sacrifice,  it  is  the  highest 
success  of  the  individual."  According  to  the  philosophy  which 
has  many  eminent  adherents  amongst  American  educationists  the 
easiest  approach  to  the  true  world- view  is  through  human  institu- 
tions. "  It  is  as  clearly  in  the  nature  of  spirit  to  create  institutions, 
as  it  is  in  the  nature  of  life  to  create  organs.  Institutions  are  the 
spiritual   reality   of  which  organic  life  is  the  lower  analogue." 


♦  Excellent  work  in  literature  is  one  of  the  features  of  this  school. 
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The  school  is  such  an  mstitution  and  should  help  to  train  the 
child  for  life  in  the  family,  the  industrial  community,  and  the 
State. 

The  cultivation  of  good  manners  is  similarly  regarded  as  one 
of  the  functions  of  the  school.  Visitors  to  the  Toronto  schools 
have  often  remarked  upon  their  brightness  and  the  happy  bearing 
of  both  teachers  and  children.  There  the  children  uniformly 
rose  when  the  superintendent  said,  "  Good  morning,  children,'* 
and  responded,  "Good  morning,  Mr.  Hughes";  and  as  the 
teacher  went  round  in  one  class  and  dropp^  a  little  water  on 
their  slates  in  order  to  clean  them  (a  great  improvement  upon 
what  one  has  sometimes  seen  elsewhere),  all  the  children  were 

observed  to  say,  "  Thank  you,  Miss ."   In  the  United  States, 

(Kjuallv,  it  was  found  to  bie  a  common  thing  for  the  children  to 
rise  when  the  principal  introduced  a  visitor,  even  first  grade 
children  welcoming  one  ^vith  "  Good  morning,"  or  "  Good  after- 
noon," and  saying  "  Good-bye,"  as  one  left.*  One  first  grade 
teacher  said  she  thought  this  was  helped  by  the  "  golden  thoughts  " 
— little  sentence-recitations  about  politeness,  kmdness  and  so 
forth — which  they  had  every  morning.  Seldom  was  the  writer 
allowed  to  remain  without  a  book  being  brought  spontaneously 
by  one  of  the  children  sitting  near  him ;  if  the  teacher  should 
happen  to  change  the  page  from  that  which  they  were  expecting 
to  read,  the  boy  would  take  back  the  book  and  return  it  open  at  the 
right  place.  One  little  girl,  about  seven  years  of  age,  at  tne  Ethical 
Society's  School  in  New  York,  observed  the  writer  standing 
before  a  model  of  an  Esquimaux  village  iust  after  the  close  of 
school.  "  Would  you  like  to  know  all  about  this  ? "  she  said. 
"  Yes,  very  much."  Then  she  described  the  village,  and  the 
bears,  and  the  seals  swimming,  and  the  icebergs  ana  the  aurora 
borealis,  with  interesting  little  bits  of  information  by  the  way, 
and  gave  the  full  story  of  how  the  model  had  been  made.  But 
the  most  interesting  thing  of  all  was  the  frankness  and  geniality 
which  prompted  the  description. 

(b)  Adjustment  to  Tnutucd  n^eda,  or  co-ajyeratifm. — "  If  the  art 
of  living  and  working  together  is  to  be  taught  in  the  public 
schools,  are  we  not  to  lay  more  emphasis  on  tne  co-operation  of 
scholars  in   the  little   school  community  life    than    on    com- 

Setition  ?     In  the  public  schools  let  us  try  to  have  an  ideal 
emocracy."    This  was  the  substance  of  one  of  the  topics  taken  up 

*  On  one  occasion  the  writer  was  leaving  a  class  of  small  children  and, 
being  engrossed  in  conversation  with  the  principal,  failed  to  notice  their 
genial  adieu.  The  principal  at  once  made  it  possible  to  remedy  the  over- 
sight lest  the  children's  salute  should  fail  of  its  response.  Of  course,  this 
formality  is  observed  only  when  the  princi^)al  of  the  school  or  tlie  city 
superintendent  (or  occasionally  the  teacher)  introduces  the  visitor  to  the 
class.  The  great  freedom  of  visiting  allowed  to  jwirents,  teiichers  from  other 
cities,  and  others  (for  pur|K)ses  of  observation)  would  Im  almost  impossible 
if  every  visitor  were  formally  saluted  on  entering  and  leaving.  On  the 
contrary,  if  one  enters  a  class-room  in  this  informal  way  the  writer  had 
opportunities  of  observing  that  custom  creates  a  well-mannered  disregard 
of  a  visitor's  presence.  As  a  rule,  too,  for  reasons  stated  later,  what  is  going 
on  in  the  class-rooms  of  the  best  schooh  is  of  more  interest  to  the  children 
than  the  entrance  of  a  stranger. 
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at  the  child-study  conference  ab-eady .  referred  to.  The  prize 
system  is  believed  to  foster  the  competitive  spirit  out  of 
which  spring  the  fratricidal  strifes  of  commerce.  In  several 
different  ways,  some  fairly  general  and  widespread,  others  special 
and  almost  experimental  in  character,  the  attempt  is  being  made 
to  stimulate  the  thought  of  working  together  rather  thaji  against 
each  other.  Encouragement  to  make  the  ^eatest  absolute 
progress  on  one's  own  record,  and  the  cultivation  of  a  spirit  of 
mutual  helpfulness  are  coming  to  be  regarded  as  part  of  the 
business  of  the  teacher.  In  some  classes,  though  this  is  not 
generally  pennitted  or  desired,  children  are  allowed  to  speak  to 
one  another  provided  that  it  is  about  their  lesson  and  that  they 
are  either  seeking  or  giving  help.  Professor  Dewey,  of  Chicago 
University,  founder  of  a  remarkable  school — the  University 
Elementary  School — to  be  more  fully  described  later  on,  declaims 
against  the  system  whereb)^  it  has  become  a  school  crime  for  one 
child  to  help  another  in  his  task,  and  makes  it  the  basis  of  a 
criticism  of  school  methods  not  merely  in  words  but  in  the  form  ot 
his  practical  experiment  to  the  contrary.  "  Where  the  school 
work  consists  m  simply  learning  lessons,  mutual  assistance, 
instead  of  being  the  most  natural  form  of  co-operation  and 
association,  becomes  a  clandestine  eflfort  to  relieve  one's  neigh- 
bour of  his  proper  duties.  Where  active  work  is  going  on  all 
this  is  changed.  Helping  others,  instead  of  being  a  form  of 
charity  whicn  impoverishes  the  recipient,  is  simply  an  aid  in 
sotting  free  the  powers  and  furthering  the  impulse  of  the  one 
helpeo.  A  spirit  of  free  communication,  of  interchange  of  ideas, 
suggestions,  results,  .  .  .  becomes  the  dominating  note  of 
the  recitation."*  This  is  one  of  the  principal  theses  of  a  Uttle 
book  entitled  "  The  School  and  Society,"  which  has  already  been 
well  received  in  England.  The  superintendent  of  the  Sioux 
City  schools  wrote  in  a  somewhat  similar  strain :  "  Each  pupil  is 
appealed  to  and  inspired  as  much  as  possible  to  work  for  the 
good  of  the  little  school  community  of  which  he  forms  a  part,  so 
Siat  when  he  goes  out  he  will  act  the  part  of  a  good  citizen  in 
the  larger  community  outside  the  scnool-room,  that  thus  he 
may  learn  the  wholesome  lesson  that  his  own  highest  welfare  is 
wrapped  up  in  the  highest  welfare  of  all." 

One  of  the  means  most  generally  adopted  to  bring  in  a  spirit 
of  co-operation  is  that  of  combined  work  on  the  part  of  a  class 
upon  a  model  or  illustrative  scene  representing  m  detail  some 
portion  of  the  year's  reading.  Some  of  the  best  examples  of 
this  method  are  to  be  found  at  the  Ethical  Society's  schools  at 
New  York.  The  Esquimaux  village  has  been  already  mentioned ; 
the  home  of  Hiawatna,  Robinson  Crusoe's  island,  are  other  ex- 
amples. In  the  Manual  Training  Department  of  the  same 
school,  what  is  known  as  "  project  work '  forms  part  of  the  year's 
programme.  One  class,  for  example,  was  making  two  model 
yacnts,  to  be  called  the  Shamrock  and  the  Columbia.    When  the 


♦  The  word  "  recitation  "  is  exactly  synonymous  with  the  English  word 
"  lesson." 
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boats  were  iinished  the  boys  would  go  with  the  instructor  to  one 
of  the  parks  to  repeat  the  race  in  miniature.  Another  beautiful 
piece  01  project  work  was  a  model  of  a  bridge  in  bent  iron  work, 
the  separate  parts  being  made  by  the  boys  working  singly  or  in 
small  groups.  Co-operative  methods  of  a  more  special  land  are 
heing  tried  with  much  success  at  the  Chicago  Normal  School 
under  the  name  of  group-work,  and  other  methods  have  been 
adopted  both  at  Laporte  and  Dayton  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Haiimann,  the  present  superintendent  in  Dayton,  who  has  done 
much  to  carry  the  Kindergarten  occupations  into  the  higher 
grades,  devising  as  one  phase  of  this  development  some  interesting 
occupations  in  which  children  can  combine  and  make  inter- 
changes. 

At  the  Chicago  Normal  (Practising  and  Model)  School  the 
groiip  work  b^an  in  the  third  grade  with  the  offer  of  the 
teacher  to  place  three  half-hours  in  the  week  at  the  disposal  of 
the  children  if  they  could  come  forward  with  their  own 
sugTOStions  as  to  what  they  would  do  in  the  time  that  would  be 
usenil  and  a  benefit  to  others  as  well  as  themselves.  From  the 
individual  point  of  view,  this  was  asking  the  children,  who  were 
nine  years  of  age,  "  What  is  it  that  you  really  would  be  at  ? "  and 
the  answers,  it  was  felt,  would  indicate  the  "  growing-point  "  of 
the  children — that  part  of  their  experience  which  tney  were 
wishful  to  put  to  practical  uses,  and  so  to  improve  and  enlai^e. 
The  great  majority  of  the  children  not  only  had  ideas,  but  with 
the  teacher's  concurrence  they  spontaneously  arranged  them- 
selves into  groups  to  carry  them  out.  One  group  selected  the  postal 
system,  ana  soon  found  what  a  large  field  of  incjuiry  was  involved 
in  it  They  asked  questions  of  postmen,  obtained,  details  as  to 
rates  of  postage,  stamps,  dead  letters,  the  delivery  system ; 
finally,  they  constructed  a  model  city,  with  streets,  to  illustrate 
the  postman's  rounds ;  the  whole  class  became  so  much  interested 
that  they  co-operated  in  the  work,  and  bound  up  in  book  fonn  a 
record  of  the  results.  Another  group  of  six  boys  worked  up  a 
representation  of  the  battle  of  Manila.  They  read  all  they  could  . 
about  the  battle,  studied  pictures  which  illustrated  it,  constructed 
clay  forts  and  model  men-of-war ;  with  toy  cannons  and  soldiers 
cut  out  of  cardboard  they  acted  out  the  battle,  and  them- 
selves withstood  a  running  fire  of  questions  which  the 
interest  aroused  by  the  performances  called  forth  from 
the  class.  Such  a  piece  ot  work  could  not  be  completed 
without  the  need  for  organisation  making  itself  felt.  Within 
a  short  time  the  group  found  it  necessary  to  appoint  a 
leader  who  should  apportion  the  work ;  it  was  also  found  neces- 
sary to  dispense  with  tne  services  of  one  of  their  number  who 
would  not  work.  Again,  the  principle  emerges,  and  emerges 
spontaneously,  that  suoordination  is  not  sacrifice,  but  is  necessary 
to  the  highest  success  of  the  individual.  One  could  multiply 
instances  of  various  kinds  of  group-work  that  were  seen  in 
operation;  a  printers*  group  of  boys,  by  using  rubber  type, 
inrinted  (Ufficult  or  misspelt  words  for  the  use  of  the  class; 
another  boy   was  m   the    service   of   three    cooking   groups, 
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printing  their  recipes.  "  Would  you  like  to  see  our  group 
portfolio?"  one  girl  was  kind  enough  to  ixsk.  It  was  a  report 
representing  the  group-work  of  the  grade,  containing  reports  on 
benaviour,  some  going  into  very  exact  detail  as  to  the  offences 
of  boys  in  the  ex)okery. department ;  one  of  the  least  explicit  was 

headed,  "  About  ,"  and  ran  as  follows :  "  He  ougnt  to  be 

put  out  of  the  group  for  good,  because  we  gave  him  three 
trials  and  he  did  not  act  good."  Dr.  E.  B.  Andrews,  late 
Superintendent  of  Chicago  Schools,  now  President  of  Nebraska 
University,  writing  upon  "Practical  School  Organisation  from 
a  Child-Study  Standpoint,"  refers  at  length  to  the  Chicago 
Normal  School  experiment.  Whilst  contending  that  the 
most  important  features  of  it  are  to  give  children  the 
knowledge  that  their  own  greatest  happiness  and  highest  self- 
realisation  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  welfare  of  others,  and 
to  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  developing  the  feeling  of  social 
responsibility  and  social  causation,  he  adds : — "  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  old  standbys  of  the  school  curriculum  are  not  nec:- 
lected.  Reading  and  writing  become  sought  after  as  a  means 
of  realising  ideas.  Geography,  history  and  literature  make  them- 
selves distmctly  felt.  Constructive  work  and  sloyd  are  prominent, 
and  in  someactivities,  particularly  such  as  that  of  stamp-collecting, 
involving  the  value  of  one  kind  of  money  as  compared  with 
another,  arithmetic  itself  was  fully  represented." 

As  flir  back  as  1893,  Dr.  Rice,  editor  of  tho  Fm^m,  in  a  volume 
on  The  Public  School  System  of  the  United  States,  referred  to 
the  encouragement  of  the  social  interest  as  a  feature  of  the 
schools  at  Laporte,  Indiana.  "  From  the  start  the  pupils  are 
encouraged  to  be  helpful  to  each  other.  Already  in  the  first 
school  year  the  children  begin  to  work  together  in'  groups  and 
to  assist  each  other  in  taking  and  recording  observations  of 
plants  and  animals,  of  the  wind  and  the  weather,  and  they  fre- 
quently sub-divide  tasks.  In  the  class-rooms  are  found  small 
square  tables  around  which  the  pupils  sit,  particularly  when  doing 
busy-work  [i.e.,  desk-work,  consisting  of  occupations  and  studies 
oi  various  kinds  done  in  the  intervals  of  oral  work,  generally 
when  another  section  of  the  class  is  reciting],  performing  tasks 
in  which  all  the  members  of  the  group  take  part."  Much  of  the 
number-work  and  form-work  was  done  at  the  group  tables,  and 
similar  groups  worked  together  at  the  moulding  board.  At  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  under  the  same  superintendent,  the  social  feature  is 
being  similarly  developed  by  what  is,  in  the  main,  a  continua- 
tion of  Kindergarten  occupations  in  the  elementary  school, 
foundational  witn  respect  to  certiiin  higher  branches  of  learning 
and  doing,  and  preserving  a  social  aim  and  spirit. 

School  clubs  and  organisations  for  various  purposes  are 
common  in  the  school8,and  are  encouraged  by  principals  and 
teachers.  Dr  Rice  tells  of  a  cIud  in  a  school  at 
Philadelphia,  organised  by  the  members  of  the  highest  grade 
and  entitled  the  Legion  of  Honour.  "The  aim  of  this  club 
is  to  build  character,  and  the  requisites  for  joining  are  truthful- 
ness, honour,  and  politeness."    The  principal  spoke  highly  of  its 
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influence.  Other  organisixtions  exist  jis  contres  of  social  life 
which  tend  to  the  development  of  a  co-operative  spirit.  In  the 
High  Schools — the  Erasmus  Hall  Hiijh  School  at  Brooklyn  is  a 
good  example — there  are  camera,  glee,  literary,  and  debating 
clubs,  musical  and  dramatic  clubs,  baseball,  basketball  and  tennis 
clubs.  It  is  a  principle  of  the  school  named  to  foster  any  club 
which  has  a  teacher  in  it.  To  support  the  clubs  a  fee  of  a  shilling 
(twenty-five  cents)  a  term  is  subscribed,  and  90  per  cent,  of  the 
scholars  join ;  the  result  is  that  though  there  are  1,600  pupils  no 
difficulty  is  felt  as  to  maintaining  a  good  school-spirit.  The  money 
all  goes  into  one  fund,  the  sole  purpose  ot  which  is  to  keep  up  a 
healthy  esprit  de  cm^s,  and  is  diviaed  out  amongst  the  different 
clubs  according  to  their  requirements;  180 dollars  to  the  baseball 
club;  plates  and  material  for  mounting  to  the  camera  club, 
music  to  the  glee  club ;  mounting  materials  to  the  microscopic 
club,  and  so  on.  Membership  of  any  one  or  any  number  of 
clubs  is  not  even  conditional  upon  payment  of  the  subscription. 
The  Englewood  High  School  at  Cnicago  is  organised  with  the 
same  end  in  view,  namely,  to  reach  as  many  sides  of  the  social 
life  and  interests  of  the  pupils  as  possible,  and  to  create  a  feeling 
of  loyalty  to  the  school.  The  teachers,  one  and  all,  willingly  stay 
an  hour  or  two  after  school  on  certain  days  in  the  week  to  sustain 
the  club  in  which  they  are  interested,  each  society  having  a 
teacher  who  volunteers  to  help  in  this  way.  By  this  means 
gymnastic  classes  (in  addition  to  those  which  appear  on  the  time 
table),  biological,  chemical,  and  sketching  societies  are  enabled  to 
meet  to  the  best  advantage ;  and  these  voluntary  efforts  react 
favourably  upon  the  whole  of  the  school  work. 

This  school  has  twice  won  the  State  championship  in  athletics 
during  the  last  five  or  six  years.  The  headmaster  oelieves  that 
it  does  not  follow  that  scholarship  would  be  improved  by  the 
stopping  of  athletics;  rather  that  a  good  number  would  not 
come  to  school  at  all  but  for  this ;  and  that,  following  the  indica- 
tions of  the  culture-epoch  theory,  field  games  correspond  to 
instincts  which  crave  expression.  By  taking  hold  of  these  in- 
stincts as  they  arise,  youths  are  enabled  to  grow  up  in  the  most 
rational  way  to  the  levels  of  modem  civiUsation.  Football,  he 
holds,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  brutal  game* ;  at  the  worst  it  is  an 
uncivilised  ^ame.  and  the  zest  for  it  means  that  there  is  a  natural 
craving  which  if  not  met  will  find  expression  in  some  other  way. 
These  social  and  play  impulses  are  made  to  bear  upon  the  school 
studies  by  a  rule  that  every  pupil  who  is  to  represent  his  school 
in  any  contest  must  obtain  a  general  average  of  75  per  cent,  in 
his  work.  As  a  result  the  football  players  keep  up  their  work 
becter  during  the  football  season  than  during  the  rest  of  the 
year.  This  rule,  which  was  not  accepted  without  a  struggle,  is 
now  agreed  to  by  all  the  schools  in  the  athletic  league  through 
which  alone  matches  are  arranged ;  and  a  report  is  sent  to  tne 
secretary  of  the  league  each  month  of  the  school  work  of  all 


*  It  was  rather  astonishing  to  hear  an  athletic  school  principal  half 
apologising  for  football  as  a  school  game. 
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those  who  are  competing.  [75  per  cent,  is  chosen  as  being  the 
minimum  mark  for  passing  from  grade  to  grade.]  School  pride 
often  prompts  a  boy  s  schoolfellows  to  urge  him  to  work  and 
frequently  to  give  him  help. 

The  Central  High  School,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  is  organised 
(over  and  above  the  general  school  societies)  class  by  class, 
upon  Unes  which  are  calculated  to  produce  excellent  results. 
Tne  terms  of  the  class  "constitutions," as  printed  in  small  pamph- 
Ists  of  from  seven  to  eight  pages,  commence  as  follows : — 

Constitution. — Class  of  1902. 

We,  the  pupils  entering  the  Freshman  Class  of  the  Central 
High  School  in  September,  1898,  in  order  to  be  more  closely  or- 
zanLsed  and  to  bind  ourselves  together,  do  hereby  enact  as 
follows : — 

Article  I. 

Name,  Membership,  Dues. 

Section  1  — The  name  of  the  oiganisation  shall  be  the  "  Class 
of  1902  "  of  the  St.  Paul  Central  High  School. 

Section  2. — The  object  of  this  organisation  shall  be  to  promote 
amity  and  harmony  among  the  pupils  who  shall  graauate  in 
June  1902,  to  further  interest  ourselves  in  all  other  school  orga- 
nisations, and  to  make  our  school  life  one  of  enjoyment  as  well 
as  hard  study. 

Section  3. — The  extension  of  this  class  shall  be  from  September, 
1898,  till  July,  1902,  unless  otherwise  provided  for,  etc.,  etc. 

Membership  depends  upon  payment  of  the  class  sub- 
scription, the  signing  of  the  constitution,  and  a  certain 
average  excellence  in  the  school  work  ("  at  least  four 
credits  for  each  term  of  their  school  residence").  Here,  as 
at  Brooklyn,  classes  hold  receptions  to  which  other  classes  are 
invited,  and  so  a  school  of  1,100  pupils  is  welded  together  into  a 
sort  of  unity.  The  Debating  Society  conducts  the  school 
magazine,  the  High  Scfiool  Worid.  A  fine  assembly  hall  is  quite 
a  feature  of  the  school  building ;  assemblies  are  held  in  it  two 
days  a  week;  on  one  day  for  debate,  on  the  other  day  to  listen  to 
original  essays  by  the  members  of  the  senior  class,  one  essay 
being  required  from  each  during  his  last  year.  These  are  merely 
instances  that  were  observed  in  the  couise  oi  a  brief  visit ;  and 
the  names  of  the  schools  are  mentioned  for  the  sake  of  definite- 
ness.  [Throughout  the  report  all  mention  of  names  and  places 
is  avoided  as  tar  as  possible,  as  what  was  seen  must  have  been 
in  a  large  degree  accidental,  and  visits  that  were  unplanned  and 
haphazard  in  their  occurrence  often  proved  to  be  surprisingly 
fruitful]  To  take  one  further  example  from  a  school  of  lower  graSe. 
In  a  room  in  one  of  the  Indianapolis  school  buildings  (which 
happening  to  be  vacant — a  rare  thing  in  America,  as  in  England — 
the  headmaster  decided  to  make  use  of  as  a  pupils'  common 
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room,  where  they  might  come  at  any  time  that  they  had  no  work 
to  do  in  class  or  when  they  desired  to  consult  books  of  reference) 
a  notice  for  each  day  of  the  week  was  written  up  on  the  wall- 
slate,  of  which  these  were  the  lirst  two  or  three  lines  : — 

Schedule  fok  Outdoor  Clubs,  Week  of  May  21. 


Monday,  May  21,  3.50' 

Round  tiip  distance. 
Sketching  Club  No.  2  -    3  miles. 

Monday,  May  21,  3.50 

Round-about  Club         -    5  miles. 

Tuesday,  May  22,  3.50 

Pathtinders    -                -    5  milea 

T'JtMlay,  May22,  3.50 

Bicycle  Club-                •  12  niilc. 

These  were  voluntary  clubs  which  adopted  their  own  names  and 
were  limited  in  membership  to  twentv-five.  One  of  the  masters 
chose  the  rambles  and  distances,  ana  himself  was  a  member  ol 
all.  On  the  whole,  nevertheless,  it  must  be  said  that  whole- 
some collective  play  in  the  shape  of  outdoor  games  is  not 
sufficiently  cultivated  in  America,  and  that  the  English  public 
elementary  schools  are  far  in  advance  in  this  respect. 

One  other  form  of  school  co-operation  which  should  be  referred 
to  is  that  of  mutual  helpfulness,  a  helpfulness  towards  others  of 
a  charitable  kind.  Here,  again,  use  may  be  made  of  Dr.  Rice^s 
observations,  published  in  1893.  He  is  writing  of  the  Citv  of  St. 
Paul.  "  Last  November  a  novel  attempt  was  made  in  the  way 
of  practical  moral  training,  with  perhaps  unparalleled  success. 
A  short  time  before  Thanksgiving  Dav*  a  number  of  teachers, 
acting  on  their  own  behalf,  asked  the  pupils  to  contribute  a 
share,  however  small,  towards  rendering  Thanksgiving  Day 
happy  for  the  poor.  The  suggestion  met  with  a  hearty  response. 
On  tne  following  day  every  pupil  who  had  been  present  brought 
something  to  scnool,  each  according  to  his  means — some  bring- 
ing only  a  single  potato  or  a  turnip.  The  result  was  that  nearly 
every  school  chilct  in  St.  Paul  contributed  something,  so  that  car- 
loads of  foodand clothing  were  collected.  The  charity  organisations 
of  the  citv  undertook  to  distribute  the  thin^.'*  In  some  centres 
the  Thanksgiving  Day  gifts  are  brought  in  for  the  use  of  the 
poorer  scholars,  and,  to  prevent  all  the  gifts  coming  in  at  the 
same  time,  certain  of  the  schools  agree  to  bring  theirs  in  at 
Christmas.  Very  poorchildren  often  show  a  willingness  to  holpeach 
other  to  obtain  what  they  nee<l  in  school.  In  the  poorer  districts 
the  impulse  of  affection  is  found  to  be  much  more  effective  at 
first  than  moral  appeal.  Where  children  look  up  with  a  tinge  of 
hero-worship  to  a  schoolfellow  who  has  been  to  prison — *'He  has 
been  to  Lancaster  twice,  and  I  have  never  been  once ! " — the 
teacher  has  to  work  her  way  very  gradually.  The  morning  quo- 
tations at  the   opening   of  school  frequently  rofor  to  the  virtue 


*  Thanksgiving  Day  commemorates  the  early  stnignles  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  and  i«*  a.s8ociated  with  the  story  of  their  first  barvest. 
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of  kindness,  and  very  poor  childien  will  come  up  and  lay  a 
cent  ( Jd.)  on  the  teacner's  desk  with  the  words,  "  This  is  to  help 

for 's  slate."     Everything  was  supplied  in  the   city  where 

this  characteristic  was  spoken  of,  excepting  paper,  pencils,  and 
slates.  A  child  has  been  known  to  be  unable  to  buy  a  writing 
tablet,  and  before  evening  the  five  cents  have  been  lying  on  the 
table,  the  givers  not  wishing  to  be  known.  The  two  funda- 
mental social  virtues,  benevolence  and,  to  some  extent,  justice, 
furnish  a  starting-point  in  the  moral  training  of  those  who  have 
no  home  advantages.  Private  schools  also  make  some  use  of  the 
benevolent  impulse  in  training  the  moral  character  of  their 
pupils.  One  such  school  in  New  England  has  established  a 
summer  camp  on  the  edge  of  a  lake,  to  which  little  boys  are 
brought  from  the  city.  The  camp  is  in  charge  of  a  master,  one 
or  two  of  the  old  boys  ("  graduates  ")  of  the  scnool,  and  several  of 
the  present  pupils,  who  are  changed  from  time  to  time.  "  The 
democratic  principle,'*  says  the  headmaster,  "  is  the  spirit  of 
service.     Boys  are  all  reaay  for  it." 

All  this  is  in  harmony  with  the  fact  that  survival  of  the  fittest 
depends  in  modem  civilisation  not  entirely  upon  individual 
strength,  whether  in  the  struggle  of  body  or  struggle  of  mind, 
but  is  the  survival  of  one  who,  in  the  terms  of  tne  Cleveland 
Report  for  1899,  "besides  his  own  powers,  can  enlist  the  sym- 
pathy of  others."  Evolution  in  its  higher  stages  is  co-operative, 
not  purely  individual.  Any  development  of  a  higher  social 
spirit  naturally  tends  to  crowd  out  cruelty.  One  hears 
accordingly  that  bullying  or  "hazing"  in  schools  has  been 
gradually  dying  out.  In  the  Eastern  colleges  and  schools  it 
used  to  be  rather  serious ;  but  the  Western  colleges  are  mostly 
State  institutions,  and  the  taxpayers  have  something  to  say  with 
regard  to  their  management.  The  school  traditions  in  the  West 
are  entirely  against  Uie  abuse,  and  this  influence,  harmonising, 
as  it  does,  witn  the  general  trend  of  social  feeling,  has  travelled 
eastwards.  [A  few  general  propositions  bearing  on  the  subject 
of  school  life  and  organisation  are  quoted  in  Appendix  III.] 

(c)  Adjustment  to  the  Community  Power,  or  Control, — 
Society  has  a  right  to  a  part  in  the  individual  life,  and  this  is  the 
ground  upon  which  obedience  is  primarily  demanded.  Obe- 
oience  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  inaividual's  social  adjustment. 
But  it  is  not  exactly  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  external  will 
that  the  idea  of  social  control  is  presented  to  the  American 
child,  certainly  not  in  the  average  home,  and  scarcely  more  so  at 
school.  Whenever  possible  the  formula  of  suggestion  takes  the 
place  of  the  word  of  command.  Instead,  for  example,  of  hearing 
a  teacher  say  "  Harold,  read  next,"  the  phrase  is  permissive, 
"  Harold  may  read  next."  The  typical  American  teacher  has  a 
habit  of  getting  behind  the  will  of  the  child  instead  of  confronting 
it.  This  strategical  principle  on  which  the  notion  of  sociiU 
control  is  wrought  into  a  child's  consciousness  is  a  broad 
one.  The  school  must  furnish  a  life  to  the  child  in  which 
the  merging  of  the  individual  in  the  community  shall 
be  felt  and  experienced  rather  than  enforced  by  words.    "  Ekluca- 
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tion  is  the  revealing  in  conscious  activity  of  the  very  purpose 
of  social  existence,  the  continuous  achievement  of  this  purpose. 
The  family,  the  church,  the  State  are  its  organs.  So  is  the 
school  one  of  its  orgjins,  probably  a  secondary  organ,  but  for  this 
very  reason,  and  because  of  its  nearness  to  the  child,  of  primary 
importance."  So  writes  one  of  the  superintendents  already 
referred  to. 

Others  would  probably  go  further,  and  rank  the  school 
amongst  the  primary  instruments  for  revealing  in  various  forms 
of  activitv  tne  meaning  of  social  existence.  Professor  Dewey 
would.  So  would  Colonel  Parker,  also  of  Chicago,  and  those 
who,  since  he  became  head  of  the  new  Chicago  Institute,  have 
charge  ot  the  Chicago  Normal  School.  How  shall  we  judge 
what  the  child  needs  m  the  first,  second,  and  third  grades  ?  asks 
Colonel  Parker,  and  gives  answer,  "  By  what  he  needs  in  his  life. 
Not  by  what  he  is  going  to  need  after  ho  gets  out  of  school,  but 
by  what  he  needs  in  his  life  that  very  day  and  hour.  The 
knowledge  ide^il  makes  the  teacher  an  artisan;  the  character 
ideal  makes  the  artist."  Education,  according  to  another,  does 
not  in  its  etymology  or  true  meaning  consist  m  a  drawing  out,  a 
simple  training  of  the  mental  powers;  but  it  is  a  leadhxg  forth 
into  the  tvorldand  into  life,  into  o,  wider  sphere,  with  an  ever 
firmer  step  and  with  larger  wisdom  what  to  avoid,  and  what  to 
choose.  This  wisdom,  taking  the  whole  series  of  views  that  have 
been  quoted,  is  to  be  personal,  not  vicarious;  not  the  teacher  s, 
but  the  child's.  The  schools  ave  becoming  more  and  more  the 
centres  of  a  real  life,  as  though  the  very  walls  of  the  buildings 
had  caught  up  the  echo  of  Thring's  pregnant  message,  "  Livas,  not 
lessons.*  Artificial  bonds  between  teacher  and  learner 
and  between  lessons  and  learner  are  being  snapped.  From 
Fall  River  comes  the  report : — "  More  and  more  a  community 
life  is  coming  into  the  schools.  The  children  see  what 
others  can  do.  The  written  work  is  placed  before  the 
children  arranged  upon  the  walls  in  the  schoolrooms,  and  in  the 
halls  and  corridors,  and  each  child  has  the  best  products  of  the 
work  of  his  mates  before  him  as  his  standard.  Wlien  a  pupils 
writing-book  and  spelling-blank  are  kept  secret  and  inviolate 
between  him  and  his  teacher,  when  he  has  little  or  no  oppor- 
tunity to  see  how  well  those  about  him  are  doing,  he  goes  on  and 
on  in  his  own  helpless  way.  When  much  of  the  nost,  work  of  the 
pupils  is  continually  before  the  child,  experience  shows  that  he  is 
irresistibly  drawn  mto  the  more  excellent  way."  This  is  control, 
but  it  is  control  in  which  the  child  yields  to  the  conditions  of 
the  life  in  which  he  finds  himself.  He  is  really  more  controlled 
bv  this  community  influence  and  consciousness  than  by  any 
obedience  to  the  fiat  of  a  teacher.  He  plays  his  own  part  in  it. 
More  of  him  yields. 

A  necessary  point  of  comparison,  almost  of  contrast,  is  suggested 
here,  however,  and  calls  for  mention.  The  results  of  American 
child-study  by  no  means  necessarily  ^PP^y  ^^^  England.  Each 
nation  must  study  its  children  for  itself,  using  for  its  guidance 
general  principles  and  results  whencesoever  they  may  come     One 
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hears  constantly  from  Araerican  teachers  and  psychologists  of 
imitativeness  and  "  suggestibility."  They  are  prime  characteristics 
of  American  children.  But  the  holding  up  of  a  model  or  the 
suggestion  of  a  task  only  succeeds  in  England  in  the  hands  of  the 
most  skilful  teachers,  for  the  reason  that  su^estibility  is  less  com- 
patible with  the  English  child's  more  stolid  temperament  and 
that  as  a  rule  he  imitates  rather  because  he  desires  to  than  merely 
because  an  example  is  set.  The  two  psychologies  do  not  tally  at 
all  points.  As  a  further  illustration  of  this,  and  one  which  is 
pertinent  in  the  present  connection.  English  teachers  rarely 
think  much  of  the  nervous  strain  to  which  children  are  being 
subjected,  because  it  seldom  exists.  In  America  it  is  apt  to  be 
present  all  the  time.  Just  here  Ues  the  danger  in  the  writer  s 
opinion  of  some  of  the,  so  to  speak,  adtdt  methods  observed  in 
certain  American  schools,  methods  which  are  as  much  English  in 
spirit  as  they  are  American,  but  some  of  the  detailed  and  extreme 
applications  of  which  may,  perhaps,  give  us  pause.  Is  there  not, 
for  example,  a  possibility  of  striving  after  a  community  life  and 
commimity  consciousness  whilst  the  ordinary  child  is  but  a  very 
crude  little  individual  ?  Professor  Baldwin's  proposition  as  to 
the  parallel  development  of  selfhood  and  the  social  instinct  has 
many  corollaries ;  it  is  just  possible  that  it  may  for  this  very 
reason  be  called  in  to  the  proof  of  some  which  it  cannot  sustain. 
With  all  one's  preference  for  spontaneity  and  liberty  of  expres- 
sion in  its  many  forms,  it  yet  seems  true  that  too  much  vital 
consciousness  may  arrest  development  quite  as  seriously  as  too 
much  repression.  What  is  repressed  may  remain  latent,  what  is 
prematurely  expressed  is  with  difficulty  recalled  to  a  static  repose. 
Professor  Baldwin  himself  suggests  this  caution  in  a  chapter  of 
his  little  book,  "  The  Story  of  the  Mind."  Indeed,  he  exaggerates 
as  if  anxious  to  drive  it  home.  He  says  :  "  It  is  for  the  sensory 
child,*  I  think,  that  the  kindergarten  has  its  great  utility.     It 

Sives  facility  in  movement  and  expression,  and  also  some 
egrce  of  personal  and  social  confidence.  But  for  the  same 
reasons  the  kindergarten  over-stimulates  the  motor  scholars*  at 
the  corresponding  age.  There  should  reallv  be  two  kindergarten 
methods — one  based  on  the  idea  of  deliberation,  the  other  on 
that  of  expression."  The  paragraph  is  quoted  in  full,  because 
though  it  may  not  be  valid  as  a  criticism  of  the  kindergarten 
which  really  excludes  no  type  of  child  (or,  better,  no  phase  of 
childhood),  yet  it  is  possibly  just  and  true  in  principle,  and 
may  serve  as  a  warning  against  basing  untenable  corollaries  upon 
a  valuable  contribution  to  ethical  and  social  philosophy,  ana  as 
suggesting  a  fear  that  children  of  active  temperament  may  some- 
times be  allowed  and  even  prompted  to  move  along  too  fast. 


♦  Though  one  ouotes,  one  would  hesitate  considerably  before  adopting 
these  oti-hand  phrases,  mo«or  chitd  and  sensory  child,  as  descrip- 
tive c'f  two  more  or  less  familiar  types  of  children,  viz.,  those  of  active, 
)»ushing  temperament,  and  those  pf  relatively  passive,  receptive  tempera- 
ment. 
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Chapter  V. 

The  School  and  the  Outer  Community. 

Two  points  only  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  present  chapter : 
(1)  The  Education  and  Crime  controversy ;  (2)  the  function  of 
education  in  preparing  for  an  intelligent  participation  in  the 
economic  and  mdustrial  questions  of  the  day. 

(I)  One  of  the  controversies,  some  of  the  heat  of  which  has 
reached  this  country,  is  that  which  has  been  going  on  in  America 
under  the  incongruous  title  "  Education  and  Crime."  This  con- 
troversy illustrates  the  truth  of  the  well-worn  remark  that 
statistics  can  be  made  to  prove  anything.  The  fallacy  upon  which 
has  been  based  the  argument  that  if  education  has  not  actually 
tended  to  the  increase  of  crime,  as  some  few  go  so  far  as  to  assert, 
at  least  public  morality  does  not  keep  pace  with  public  education, 
lies  in  the  manipulation  of  the  figures.  It  is  a  case  of  "  comparing 
the  numerators  and  neglecting  the  denominators."  Upon  this 
question  which  has  been  argued  also  with  regard  to  France,  and 
has  been  raised  in  Englana,  one  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
from  answers  that  have  been  published  in  America,  most  of 
which  were  repeated  either  in  conversation  or  more  publicly  in 
the  writer's  hearing.  The  first  testimony  is  from  an  article  by 
Dr.  Harris,  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  : — 

"  Counting  the  persons  in  jail  in  the  United  States,  it  is  found 
that  the  quota  of  the  illiterate  is  nearly,  or  quite,  eight  times  as 
much  as  the  quota  from  an  equal  number  of  persons  who  can 
read  and  write.  For  instance,  tne  statistics  of  the  Detroit  jail  for 
its  first  twenty-five  years  show  40,828  criminals,  of  whom  11,686 
could  not  write.  In  the  total  population  of  the  state  less  than 
five  per  cent,  were  illiterates.  Five  per  cent.,  therefore,  furnished 
11,586  committals,  and  the  other  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the 
population  furnished  28,652.      In   other  words,  the  illiterates 

furnished  eight  times  their  quota  of  criminals  for  the  jail 

Quite  extensive  investigations  were  made  in  1870  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education  on  the  same  lines.  The  prisons  and  jails  of  seven- 
teen states,  fourteen  of  them  being  Western  or  Middle  States, 
reported  110,538  prisoners.  Of  tnese  27,581,  or  almost  exactly 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  were  illiterates.  Attention  being  called  to 
the  fiict  that  three-fourths  of  the  prisoners  could  read  and  write 
and  had  had  some  schooling,  the  same  claim  now  put  forth  by 
Mrs.  Davis  was  made — that  education  promotes  crime.  The 
conclusion  was  drawn  that  the  schools  were  "  breeding  houses  of 
crime."  But  in  this  case  the  mmierators  were  compared  and  the 
denominators  neglected,  for  in  the  seventeen  states  the  average 
illiteracy  of  the  population  was  about  four  per  cent.  This  four 
per  cent,  of  the  population  furnished  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
criminals,  and  the  ninety-six  per  cent,  who  could  read  and 
write  furnished  only  seventy-nve  per  cent.  The  illiterates, 
therefore,  furnished  more  than  six  times  their  quota,  while  those 
who  could  read  and  write  supplied  ono-titth  leas  \\i&Xi  \XvfiAt  ^to\^x 
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(juota.  Thus,  1,000  illiterates  furnished  on  an  average  eight 
times  as  many  prisoners  as  the  same  number  Avho  could  read 
and  write." 

To  those,  said  Dr.  Harris,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  National 
Educational  Association  in  1893,  who  have  objected  to  secular 
education  as  tending  to  fill  our  jails  Avith  educated  criminals,  the 
defenders  of  the  scnools  have  pointed  significantly  to  the  sta- 
tistics of  reli<nous  eilucation  among  criminals  wiiich  are  be- 
^nning  to  be  kept  in  a  gi*eat  nuniber  of  jails  iind  urisons.  For 
instance,  in  the  Detroit  jail,  in  twenty-five  years,  there  were  re- 
ported, 37,089  out  of  40,838  as  having  religious  training  against 
2  249  who  had  none.  Of  the  religious  influences,  15  liad  been 
under  Mormon  training,  69  under  Jewish,  and  the  remaining 
37,000  about  equally  under  Protestant  and  Roman  CathoUc 
training.  • 

"In  the  Elmira  refonnatory  in  twelve  years  those  reported  as 
havuig  no  religious  training  were  only  seven  per  cent. ;-  with 
Hebrew  training,  five  per  cent. ;  with  rrotestant,  forty-two  per 
cent. ;  and  with  Catholic,  forty-six  per  cent. 

"  It  Avould  be  preposterous  to  think  that  the  training  of  the 
church  or  the  Sunday  school  could  tend  towards  the  production 
of  criminals.  And  yet  the  neoph3^te  in  statistics  would  say  that 
the  ninety-two  per  cent,  of  criminals  in  Detroit  who  had  re- 
ceived religious  instruction  made  a  bad  showing  for  religious 
education.  But  he  would  say  this  only  because  he  is  a  neophyte 
and  omitted  his  denominator,  like  the  bad  arithmeticians  who 
have  been  decrying  public  education  in  the  magazines  and  re- 
views and  companng  numerators  without  a  glance  at  their  de- 
nominators. 

"  The  religious  statistics  would  read  when  the  denominators  are 
applied  somewhat  tis  follows:  The  ninety-two  per  cent,  of 
criminals  who  have  had  some  religious  instruction  have  been 
furnished  by  the  ninety-eight  or  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  population  who  have  been  under  religious  instruction, 
while  the  eight  per  cent,  of  criminals  without  previous  religious 
teaching  represent  the  one  or  two  per  cent,  of  their  class  in 
Michigan.  And  none  of  the  criminals  came  there  through  re- 
ligious teaching,  but  because  they  neglected  its  counsels. 

"  The  attack  on  school  education  as  increasing  the  number  of 
convicted  criminals — an  increase  proved  by  the  returns  Irom 
the  different  States — has  brought  forward  a  new  phase  of  the 
question. 

"  Educators  will  remember  the  brilliant  attack,  led  by  Richard 
Grant  White,  some  years  ago,  in  the  "  North  American  Review," 
and  recently  an  article  in  the  "  Popular  Science  Monthly,"  by 
Mr.  Recce.  These  have  been  replied  to,  the  former  by  Dr. 
Philbrick  in  the  ''North  AmericiUi  Review,"  and  by  Prof. 
B.  F.  Tweed  in  a  valuable  pamphlet;  that  of  Mr.  Reece 
was  well  answered  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Clayton,  Avho  Quoted  the  in- 
teresting analysis  of  criminal  records  in  Massacnusetts  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  David  C.  Torrey,  in  "  Lend  a  Hand,"  for  January, 
2890. 
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Massachusetts,  it  was  said,  committed  to  its  jails  and  prisons 
only  8,761  persons  in  1850,  while  in  1885  it  committed  26,651, 
or  nearly  three  times  as  many.  In  1850,  only  one  person  to 
113  inhabitants;  in  1885,  one  to  seventy-two.  This  evidently 
demanded  a  Qualitative  inquiry.  What  crimes  are  on  the  in- 
crease ?  Mr.  Torrey  classified  them,  first,  under  two  heads,  and 
found  that  the  crimes  against  person  and  property  were,  on  an 
average,  from  1865  to  1870,  one  to  301  inhabitants,  while  from 
1880  to  1885  they  were  one  to  4i36 ;  thus  showing  a  decrease  in 
serious  crimes  of  forty-four  per  cent.  The  second  heading  was 
commitments  for  crimes  against  order  and  decency,  and  these 
had  increased  largely. 

"  Investigating  frirther  into  these  crimes  against  order  and 
decency,  Mr.  Torrey  found  that  they  were  mostly  cases  of 
drunkenness.  The  commitments  lor  drunkenness  in  1850  were 
only  3,341,  while  in  1885  they  had  risen  to  18,701.  The  com- 
mitments for  all  other  crimes  than  drunkenness  in  1850 
amounted  to  one  for  183  ii^habitants  and  in  1885  to  only 
one  for  244  inhabitants.  The  average  from  1850  to  1865  was 
one  to  174  inhabitants,  while  the  average  from  1870  to  1885  was 
one  to  241  inhabitants,  for  other  crimes  than  drunkenness 

"  This  showing  completely  turned  the  tables  on  that  class  of 
sensational  or  emotional  writers  who  deal  with  what  I  call 
hysterical  statistics.  Person  and  property  have  become 
more  safe  in  Massachusetts.  Between  1865  and  1885  commit- 
ments for  crimes  against  them  decreased  forty-four  per  cent., 
allowing  for  increase  of  population.  The  decrease  was  greatest 
in  crimes  against  property,  but  there  was  a  decided  decrease  of 
crimes  against  person.  But  while  person  and  property  have  be- 
come safer  in  twenty-five  years,  drunkenness  is  not  nearly  so 
sate;  the  prisons  and  jails  are  crowded  with  intemperate  people, 
who  were  formerly  allowed  to  go  unmolested  through  the  streets 
and  country  roads." 

In  his  introduction  to  the  series  of  monographs  on  education 
prepared  for  the  Paris  Exhibition,  Professor  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  of  Columbia  Univei-sity,  editor  of  the  "Educational 
Review,"  takes  up  the  same  theme.     He  says : — 

"  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  communities 
which  *  maintain  schools  have  higher  standards  as  to  what  is 
lawful  than  communities  which  are  without  the  civilisation 
which  the  presence  of  a  school  system  indicates,  and  that 
therefore,  more  acts  are  held  to  be  criminal  and  more  crimes 
are  detected  and  punished  in  a  community  of  the  former  sort 
than  in  one  of  the  latter.  A  great  number  of  arrests  may 
signify  better  police  administration  rather  than  an  increase  in 
crime. 

"Again,  where  records  have  been  carefully  kept,  it  appears 
that  the  illiterate  portion  of  the  population  furnishes  from  six 
to  eight  times  its  proper  proportion  of  criminals.  This  was 
estabushed  for  a  large  area  by  an  extensive  investigation 
carried  on  by  the  bureau  of  education  in  1870. 
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"  The  history  of  the  past  tifty  years  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts is  alone  a  conclusive  answer  to  the  contention  that 
education  begets  crime.  In  1850  the  jails  and  prisons  of  that 
State  held  8,761  persons,  while  in  1885  the  number  had  in- 
creased to  three  times  as  many  (26,651.)  On  the  surface, 
therefore,  crime  had  greatly  increased.  But  analysis  of  the 
crimes  shows  that  serious  ottences  had  fiiUen  off  40  per  cent, 
during  this  period,  while  the  vigilance  with  which  minor  mis- 
demeanors were  followed  up  haa  produced  the  great  apparent 
increase  in  crime.  While  drunkenness  had  greatly  fallen  off 
in  proportion  to  the  population,  yet  commitments  for  drunken- 
ness alone  multiplied  from  3,341  in  1850  to  18,701  in  1885. 
The  commitments  for  crimes  other  than  drunkenness  were  1 
ro  every  183  of  the  population  in  1850  and  1  to  every  244  of 
the  population  in  1885.  In  other  words,  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  persons  and  property  had  become  safer,  while  drunken- 
ness had  become  more  dangerous — to  the  drunkard. 

"The  American  people  are  convinced  that  their  public  school 
system  has  justified  the  argument  of  Daniel  Webster,  made  in 
1821:  'For  the  purpose  of  public  instruction/  he  said,  *we 
hold  every  man  subject  to  taxation  in  proportion  to  his  pro- 
perty, and  we  look  not  to  the  question  whether  he  himself  have 
or  have  not  children  to  be  benefited  by  the  education  for  which 
he  pays  ;  we  regard  it  as  a  wise  and  liberal  system  of  police,  by 
which  property,  and  life,  and  the  peace  of  society  are  secured. 
We  seek  to  prevent,  in  some  measure,  the  extension  of  the 
penal  code  by  inspiring  a  salutary  and  conservative  principle 
of  virtue  and  of  knowledge  in  an  early  age.' " 

It  goes  to  confirm  the  argument  which  is  here  presented,  that 
Mr.  0.  M.  Cothrell,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Detective  Associa- 
tion of  America,  has  said :  "  After  25  years'  experience  with 
criminals,  and  in  searching  for  the  causes  of  crime,  we  find  that 
lack  of  humane  education  is  the  principal  one."* 

Collateral  evidence  bearing  upon  the  same  broad  question  is 
furnished  by  the  fact  that  in  Massachusetts,  Avhere  the  public 
school  term  in  the  United  States  is  longest,  and  the  expenditure 
on  education  is  largest,  the  average  productive  capacity  of 
the  citizen  is  greatest.  Education  in  Massachusetts  is  to  average 
US.  education  (measured  in  time  spent  at  school)  as  70  to 
43  (7  years  to  4*3  years);  productivity  is  as  66  to  37.  Or, 
quoting  still  fi'om  the  memoir  forming  part  of  the  Paris  exhibit, 
"  the  excess  of  productive  capacity  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
in  one  year  is  200,000,000dols.,  or  about  twenty  times  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  public  schools."  This  goes  a  long  way  towards 
answering  tlie  question  as  to  whether  the  community  can  afford 
to  pay  the  cost  of  public  education, 

(2)  Other  economic  relations  besides  that  of  cost  subsist  betAveen 
the  schools  and  the  wider  community  in  the  midst  of  which 


♦  For  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  whole  question  see  the  Report  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  year  1898-99.  Vol.  2. 
Published  at  Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1900. 
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they  stand.     One  question  that  is  being  asked  with  some  serious- 
ness is  whether  the  education,  not  only  of  the  producmg  classes, 
both  employees  and  capitalists,  but  of  the  general  public,  on 
economic  questions,  is  keeping  pace  Avith  industrial  development 
especially  with  regard  to  tlie  moral  phase  of  economic  problems, 
and  with  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  general  pubhc  is  always  a 
third  party,  and  sometimes  the  determining  factor  in  industrial 
disputes.     Economics  is  taught  in  some  of  the  high  schools,  but 
considerably  more  attention  might  be  given  to  the  study.     Even 
m  the  kindergarten  very  interesting  beginnings  are   made  in 
observation  of  trades  and  dramatic  representations  of  the  rela- 
tions of  workers  one  to  another.     There  arc  ways  in  which  this 
might  be  followed  up  in  the  schools  more  generally  than  is  being 
done.     The  talks  upon  current  events,  which  often  take  place  in 
the*  higher  classes  at  the  opening  of  morning   school,   might 
sometimes  be  turned  in  this  direction ;  doubtless  are  in  some 
cases.    Political  and  governmental,  oven  artistic  and  architectural, 
developments  are  traced  in  connection  with  history ;  more  might 
be  done  to  trace  industrial  developments.     There  are  not  want- 
ing voices  to  urge  this  amongst  Americiin  educators,  and  some 
noteworthy  efforts  are  being  made  in  this  direction.     Such  are  to 
be  found  at  Chicago,  the  acknoAvledged  storm  centre  of  America, 
in  industrial  as  well  as  in  most  other  matters.     In  New  York 
there  are  two  of  the  most  admirable  schools  in   the  country 
in  which  social  and  industrial  evolution  is  made  a  prominent 
study;    especially  in  the   lower  grades,  such  subjects  as   the 
Hiawatha  story  and  the  life  of  Lincoln  becoming  for  a  time  the 
centre  of  the  school  interest.  At  the  Ethical  Society's  school,  part 
of  the  sewing  done  in  1899-1900  in  the  second  grade  was  the 
making  of  Hiawatha  wigwams  ;  all  the  surroundings  and  accom- 
paniments  of  Indian   village  life   were   reproduced   jis  far  as 
possible,  and  the  best  models  made  by  the  children  were  placed 
on  the  low  square  table  containing  the  model   of  the  village. 
Indian  braves,  their  canoes  and  wigwams,  their  familiar  animals, 
and  their  pottery  ornamented  after  real  Indian  samples  with  the 
brush,  all  enter  into  the  miniature  reproduction,  and  in  this  way 
the  class-occupations  are  correlatea    with  the    literature  and 
reading,  and  *much  interest  in  man's  industrial  life  is  aroused. 
Similar  work  is  done  at  the  Horace  Mann  School,  which  is  in 
connection  with  the  Teachers  College  at  Columbia  University. 
Indian  looms,  and  belts  of  wampum,  drinking  cups  and  pottery 
were  objects  upon  which  the  children  worked  in  sympathy  with 
the  primitive  people  whose  lives  they  were  studying.   Washington 
also  might  be  mentioned  as  a  city  in  which  institutional  and 
industrial  life  enters  into  the  worK  of  the  schools,  especially  in 
the  study  of  the  "  Beginnings  of  History,"  which  introduces  the 
ice-cart,  the  canal-boat,  etc. 

The  school  in  which  par  excelhnce  the  evolution  of  industries 
is  studied  is  the  University  Elementary  School  at  Chicago,  an 
experiment  which  is  in  many  ways  so  typically  American  and 
which,  is  so  absolutely  given  up  to  the  study  oi  the  relation  to 
be  established  between  the  scnool  and  sociptv  that  a  separate 
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section  will  be  devoted  to  it.  The  practical  study  of  economics 
is  made  a  strong  feature  of  the  teachers*  training  course  at  th« 
Chicago  Normal  School.  The  students  are  by  the  spirit  of  the 
place  almost  driven  to  become  interested  in  industrial  sociology. 
They  are  taken  by  one  of  their  professors  through  a  course  whicn 
is  intended  to  snow  how  each  individual  is  by  his  occupation 
bound  up  with  the  rest  of  society.  Such  topics  are  discussed  as 
the  preparation  necessary  for  different  trades,  the  capital 
necessary,  the  length  of  a  working  day,  wages  and  cost  of  living, 
industrial  organisation,  the  estimation  in  which  different  occu- 
pations are  neld  by  society  as  higher  or  lower,  honourable  or 
dishonourable,  political  regulations  affecting  certain  employ- 
ments, why  the  pedlar  gets  his  licence  from  the  city  and  tne 
druggist  from  the  state.  Essays  by  young  women-students  were 
read  at  a  Child  Study  Conference  m  May,  1900,  showing  how 
thoroughly  the  students  had  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
subject.  One  had  written  in  the  first  person  describing 
herself  as  a  teamster,  another  describ^l  herself  as  a 
bolt-maker.  The  unhealthy  conditions  under  which  the 
bolt-maker  worked  wore  mentioned  —  the  cellar  lit  up 
with  gas,  etc. — and  suggestions  of  improvement  made;  but 
the  most  trenchant  part  oi  the  paper  was  that  which  dealt  with 
the  effects  on  the  poor  family  of  a  high  school  and  college 
education  given  to  some  of  its  members.  The  father  finds 
himself  crowded  out  of  the  family  circle,  because  his  daughter  is 
"educated"  and  has  "educated"  friends  to  visit  her;  as  his 
family's  respect  for  him  grows  less,  their  demand  for  money  from 
him  mcreases ;  new  parlour  furniture  has  to  be  bought,  which 
involves  him  in  debt,  yet  in  the  evening,  the  only  time  he  is  at 
home,  there  is  company  in  the  parlour  which  he  is  debarred 
from  ;  his  family  hope  that  he  is  too  stupid  to  be  unhappy.  He 
had  hoped  to  receive  some  help  from  the  children  when  they 
graduated  from  the  high  school,  but  is  disappointed.  No !  he 
concludes,  education  in  the  existing  form  is  not  for  the  poor ;  it 
cultivates  the  mind  at  the  expense  of  the  heart,  and  displaces 
love  from  the  poor  man's  home.  There  were  315  young  ladies 
in  the  college  year,  from  the  fourteen  different  high  schools  of 
the  city.  The  Question  was  put  to  them.  Did  they  personally 
know  of  cases  wnere  a  high  school  and  normal  school  education 
had  been  obtained  at  a  simDar  sacrifice  ?  256  replied  in  the 
affirmative,  i.e.,  over  80  per  cent.  To  the  question  wncthcr  they 
thought  the  account  given  of  the  effect  of  such  education  on 
homes  similar  to  that  of  the  bolt-maker  was  substantially  correct, 
over  71  per  cent  of  the  286  who  knew  of  such  homes  agreed  that 
it  was.  From  this  point  the  discussion  branched  oft*  in  more 
definite  directions:  now  far  are  the  di.sixstrous  effects  due  to 
the  divine  discontent,  without  which  there  cannot  be  any  pro- 

Sress  ?  how  much  is  due  to  something  wrong  in  the  indiviaual 
ome,  the  individual  school,  or  in  society  in  general  ?  what  is  the 
relation  between  these  facts  and  the  recurring  attacks  on  the 
Public  high  schools ;  what  is  the  connection  between  these  facts 
and  the  movement  for  manual  and  commercial  schools ;  what 
Gan  the  educator  do  to  diminish  the  bad  and  increase  the  good 
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effects  of  education  on  the  home?  These  are  questions  in  prac- 
tical economics  and  sociology,  such  as  are  well  worthy  of  being 
thrashed  by  those  who  are  to  step  into  the  position  ot  educators 
in  a  great  city.  Another  way  of  approach  to  kindred  matters  is 
that  of  dividing  the  students  mto  groups  to  take  up  branches  of 
sociological  and  economic  study  oi  which  the  city  remains  still 
the  centre.  There  is  the  physical  geography  group,  which 
studies  the  course  of  the  rivers  and  early  roadways,  and  by  co- 
ordinating geography  with  political  developments  arrives  at  a 
reason  for  the  city  or  Chicago  being  where  it  is ;  the  next  step  is 
to  study  the  modifications  wrought  by  man,  tracing  the  economic 
causes  which  first  drew  a  population  to  the  spot ;  then  a  map 
is  made  showing  the  original  area  of  territory,  the  first  city  area, 
and  the  second  and  third  up  to  the  fifteenth  extension  of  that 
area.     A  second  group  takes  up  the  same  study  from  the  stand- 

Eoint  of  political  science,  traces  the  nationaUties  which 
ave  settled  in  different  parts  or  wards  of  the 
city,  recalling  the  fact  that  each  nationality  has  its 
traditions,  its  art  and  music,  and  that  if  only  they  could  all  be 
inspired  with  the  feeling  of  giving  Chicago  their  best,  what  an 
ennchment  it  would  be ;  that  this  might  be  helped  by  evoking 
the  pride  of  race  in  relation  to  beautiful  national  songs,  customs 
or  stories.  The  third  is  the  industrial  or  ec(momic  group,  studying 
the  industries  which  give  employment  to  the  people,  and  the 
nature  and  conditions  of  that  employment  (as  already  outlined). 
The  fourth  is  the  purely  poUtical  group,  basing  its  work  upon 
what  had  been  done  by  other  groups  in  bringing  to  light  the 
physio^raphical  conditions,  the  nature  of  the  population,  the 
maustries  and  productions;  the  questions  considered  by  this 
group  are  such  as  these:  how  does  the  population  live 
togetner,  protect  itself,  establish  public  services,  take  care  of  the 
unfortunate,  provide  positive  means  of  growth  in  schools,  in  parks 
and  in  other  ways;  sub-groups  specialise  upon  the  several 
public  departments,  the  public  library — its  fiinds  and  its 
functions — ,  the  police,  the  health  department,  water,  lighting,  the 
schools,  and  so  on  through  the  list  of  pubUc  services.  The  pro- 
fessor, who  described  this  work  in  detail  to  the  writer,  has  it  as 
his  aim  to  work  up  the  broad  question  of  city  life,  especially  in 
its  economic  and  allied  aspects,  so  that  the  students  may  see  it 
all  as  a  unit.  Afterwards,  when  they  take  up  their  work,  in 
whatever  part  of  the  city  it  may  be,  they  will  be  able  to  interest 
the  children  in  what  the  poUcemen,  firemen,  and  postmen  do,  and 
so  be  able  to  lead  up  from  function  to  organisation,  and  present 
the  relationship  of  mutual  service  which  nolds  society  together. 
The  great  thing,  as  the  originator  of  the  school  about  to  be 
descnoed  has  said,  is  that  each  shall  have  had  the  education 
which  enables  him  to  see  within  his  daily  work  all  there  is  in  it 
of  large  and  human  significance. 
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Chapter  VI. 
The  University  Elementary  School,  Chicago. 

The  preceding  section.has  dealt  with  certain  relations  which 
exist  between  the  school  and  the  outer  community.  A  more 
detailed  reference  should  be  made  to  one  school,  the  foundation 
principles  of  which  have  been  published  in  book  form  under  the 
litle,  "  The  School  and  Society."  One  hears  of  this  school  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  the  experiment  of  working  out  the 
cardinal  features  of  social  order  by  a  commencement  ab  initio 
having  aroused  a  very  great  deal  of  interest.  The  general  stand- 
point IS  stated  as  follows*  : — 

The  school  as  a  whole  is  organised  on  the  basis  of  using  as 
many  connections  as  possible  between  everyday  Ufe  and  experi- 
ence, and  the  more  lormal  work  of  the  school.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  processes  that  educate,  the  material  that  instructs,  and 
the  mental  workings  through  which  knowledge  and  discipline 
arise  are  the  same  within  as  they  are  without  the  school  walls. 
Consequently,  the  introductory  work  is  a  simple  continuation, 
so  far  as  possible,  of  the  forms  and  experience  and  modes  of 
expression  with  which  the  child  is  already  familiar.  Differentia- 
tion is  gradually  introduced,  and  at  all  times  points  of  contact 
with  everyday  experience  are  kept  up.  Growth  in  character, 
involving  of  necessity  advance  in  knowledge  and  control  of 
mental  powers,  is  the  end  in  view. 

The  problem  of  the  school  is  thus  to  secure  that  organisation 
of  equipment  and  iGEicilities  which  will  give  the  children  typical 
and  varied  contacts  with  the  materials  of  experience,  so 
arranged  as  to  further  consecutive  and  orderly  growth.  What 
the  school  can  supply  which  the  informal  life  of  the  home  and 
the  neighbourhooa  lack  is  arrangement  of  materials  and  modes 
of  action :  such  an  arrangement  that  the  information  which  is 
of  most  value  shall  be  gained  while  the  trivial  is  eliminated : 
such  that  there  shall  be  constant  growth  of  insight  into  the 
principles  which  underlie  experiences ;  and  that  there  shall  be 
mcreasing  command  of  methods  of  work — of  inquiry,  discussion, 
and  reflection.  The  school  building  is  treated  not  as  a  collec- 
tion of  rooms  in  which  lessons  are  learned  and  recited,  but  as  a 
well-equipped  and  organised  environment  for  carrying  on  certain 
modes  of  work,  and  thus  securing  certain  experiences  and  the 
formation  of  certain  habits.  It  consists  of  carpenter's  shop,  labo- 
ratory, studio,  gymnasium,  library,  kitchen  and  dining-room; 
a  miniature  textile  factory  for  weaving  and  sewing,  etc.  The 
recitation  room  is  the  meeting  room — the  visiting  room — in 
which  the  children  and  teachers  exchange  experiences,  ques- 
tions, and  ideas.      It  is  believed  tliat  most  is  learned  while  there 

♦  The  bulk  of  the  present  chapter  is  taken  from  the  printed  Course  of 
Study  (June,  1899),  condensed  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  with  brief 
comments. 
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is  least  conscious  attention  to  the  process  of  learning ;  that 
most  discipline  is  secured  when  attention  is  given  to  ends 
intrinsically  valuable.* 

The  outline  of  the  course  of  study  shows  how  it  is  proposed 
to  carry  out  these  purposes.  The  school  only  aims  to  oe  an 
elementary  school,  and  is  intended  for  children  between  4  and 
13  years  of  age.  Within  these  limits  there  are  three  periods : — 
First  Period  (age  4  to  8  or  8^  ),  fifteen  hours  a  week,  from 

9  :  00  to  12  :  00  in  the  morning. 

Five  hours  per  week  to  the  combined  history  and  science ; 
three  hours  to  constructive  work,  carried  out  under  direction  of 
a  special  teacher  either  in  shop  or  in  textile  work;  one  hour 
ana  a  half  to  cooking,  including  the  preparation  and  serving  of 
the  class  luncheon ;  one  hour  and  a  half  to  music ;  one  hour 
and  a  half  to  art ;  one  half  hour  each  day  to  physical  exercise, 
in  the  form  of  games ;  about  one  hour  per  week  to  exercises. 
Second  Period  (age  8  J  to  10),  fifteen  to  twenty  hours  a  week ; 
from  9 :  00  to  12 :  00,  latter  half,  also  1  :  00  to  2  :  00. 

The  time  is  divided  as  follows;  six  hours  divided  equally 
between  history  and  science ;  one  hour  spent  in  so-called  study- 
time  ;  one  hour  to  numerical  work ;  one  hour  and  a  half  to 
music ;  one  hour  and  a  half  to  art.  Physical  exercise  is  given 
more  in  the  form  of  distinct  exercises  ana  more  highly  organised 
games  under  direction.  Time  averages  two  hours  ana  a  half  per 
week. 

Physical  tests  and  measurements  are  made  of   the  children. 
Tests  of  the  different  senses  and  of  muscular  co-ordination  are 
carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  Psychological  Department 
of  the  University. 
Third  Period  (age  10  to  13),  between  twenty-two  and  a  half 

and  twenty-four  hours;   periods  from   9  to  12,  from  either 

12  :  30  to  2  :00,  or  1 :  00  to  2  :  30. 

More,  absolute  division  is  made  here  between  the  various 
subjects.  Two  hours  and  a  half  each  to  history  and  science, 
one  hour  in  study.  The  time  for  constructive  work  is  divided 
between  art,  so-called  textile  work  and  shop,  total  time  being 
four  hours  and  a  half,  amounts  varying  m  each  year.  An 
hour  and  a  half  is  spent  on  the  number  work ;  five  hours  divided 
between  the  two  languages,  French  and  Latin ;  physical  exercise 
or  gymnasium  work  mtroduces  the  use  of  more  special  apparatus 
and  individual  work  under  direction :  continuation  of  games 
under  direction.  During  this  period  an  amount  of  time  varying 
between  one  and  two  hours  is  given  to  the  direction  by  the 
children  of  some  general  school  work,  such  as  the  preparation 
and  printing  of  school  leaflets  or  newspapers. 

The  art  work  is  arranged  so  that  it  shall  sustain  the  same 
relation  to  the  school  that  it  does  to  society  in  general.  For 
that  reason  the  natural  differentiation  of  the  subject  into  the 
four    branches    of  Construction,    Decoration,   Illustration   and 

♦  Upon  the  points  raised  in  the  last  two  sentences  of  this  paragraph,  and 
the  way  in  wnich  they  are  being  carried  out  in  practice,  see  the  orief 
criticism  at  the  end  of  the  present  chapter. 
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Representation.  When  not  otherwise  stated,  it  may  be  under- 
stood that  the  constnictive  work  is  embodied  in  the  course 
i)lanned  for  the  shop.  The  course  in  decoration  is  closely  corre- 
ated  with  the  work  both  in  the  shop  and  textile  department 
Designs  are  made  throughout  the  course,  but  solely  for  the  deco- 
ration of  objects  which  tne  children  make. 

The  more  detailed  course  of  study  is  too  long  to  reproduce  in 
fiill.  The  two  sub-primary  years  hietween  the  ages  of  four  and 
six  are  devoted  to  something  resembling  the  kindergarten  under 
the  title  of  "  household  and  neighbournood  occupations."  The 
purpose  of  this  course  is  to  go  behind  the  Kindergarten  to  the 
efforts  which  led  up  to  the  forms  with  which  the  kindergarten 
deals.  The  third  and  fourth  gifts  are  used,  for  example^  in 
lumber-play,  orders  being  given  and  received  for  two-inch  cubes, 
four-inch  cubes,  and  so  on. 

Passing  to  the  primary  work,  the  centre  of  interest  in  the  first 
elementary  school  year  is  "  present  industrial  occupations,"  so  far 
as  they  deal  with  the  common  earth-products  and  the  way  in 
which  they  are  brought  to  us ;  under  agriculture,  something  is 
learnt  about  the  production  of  rice,  sugar,  and  cotton,  and  about 
sheep  and  cattle  herding;  mining,  lumbering,  carrying,  shop- 
keepmg,  are  other  typical  occupations.  The  remainder  of  the 
programme  for  the  year  is  more  or  less  related  to  these  topics. 

Science. — All  the  science  and  geography  is  kept  closely  related 
to  social  interests.  Greography  logins  with  local  geography,  and 
is  worked  out  from  the  locality  of  each  occupation. 

Number. — Incidental  to  hand  work  or  in  the  form  of  games. 
In  cooking,  sewing,  and  shop,  fractions,  ^,  J,  \,  of  the  foot,  inch, 
quart,  pint,  ounce,  and  pound. 

Mu8W. — Composition  of  songs,  words,  and  melodies.  On 
technical  side,  exact  pitch ;  unconscious  work  in  rhythm. 

Art  Work. — Greater  part  of  the  time  given  to  representation 
of  objects  connected  with  history  and  scnool  life.  Form  study 
in  clay ;  colour,  in  chalk  and  water  colour,  in  large  and  simple 
masses.  Aim;  awakening  of  the  power  of  observation,  and 
muscular  co-ordination. 

Shop  Work. — Making  of  selected  articles  used  in  occupations 
studied,  such  as  sleds,  carts,  wheelbarrows,  harrows,  etc.  In 
construction  of  the  buildings,  cardboard  is  introduced.  All 
putting  together  is  by  square  edge. 

Cooking. — Various  cereals.  Study  of  methods  of  preparation, 
such  as  mnding,  cracking,  rolling,  etc.  Simple  experiments  to 
show  difference  in  methods  of  mixing  and  cooking.  Aim  : 
experience  in  handling  materials  and  utensils. 

Sewing. — Articles  lor  use  in  the  school  made  with  easy 
stitches,  e.g.,  overcasting ;  braiding  of  soft  fibres ;  and  coarse 
weaving. 

In  the  second  elementary  school  year  (age  seven),  the 
leading  study  is  that  of  "  social  progress  throu^  evolution  of 
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occupations  and  through  mventions  and  discoveries/'  This 
has  been  tested  for  three  years,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
vtry  successful.  This  course  introduces  the  part  man  has 
to  play  in  overcoming  the  forces  of  nature.  It  involves  a 
considerable  insight  into  early  social  and  economic  history,  as  it 
represents  man  dealing  constructively  with  nature's  products. 
The  children  work  upon  iron,  copper  and  stone,  discussing,  or 
rather,  discovering  wnat  kind  of  stone  is  good  for  arrowheads, 
&c.,  and  forming  themselves  into  tribes  so  tnat  the  social  element 
shall  be  well  to  the  fore.  The  occupations  studied  under  this 
heading  are — hunting  and  fishing,  semi-agricultural,  pastoral, 
and  maritime  life;  settled  agriculture;  discovery  and  use  of 
metals;  commerce  and  transportation.  The  other  subjects 
are : — 

Science  and  Geogniphy. — General  or  typical  geography  studied 
with  reference  to  the  adaptation  of  occupation  to  physiographical 
conditions,  such  as  moimtainous  regions  during  hunting  and 
fishing  period,  plains  in  the  semi-agricultural,  seacoast,  mari- 
time life,  etc.  Related  study  of  plants,  animals,  minerals  and 
metals;  of  typical  mechanical  and  chemical  processes  utiUsed 
in  primitive  life  ;  carried  out  experimentally  in  typical  processes, 
such  as  smelting,  dyeing,  making  of  pottery,  etc.  In  connection 
with  the  operations  used  in  cooking,  one  or  two  factors  are 
isolated,  making  the  work  experimental.  Incidental  and  Obser- 
vation Work  ;  study  of  life  histories  of  plants,  of  four  common 
classes  of  insects,  one  or  two  invertebrates,  and  vertebrates, 
several  wild  and  domestic  animals. 

Number, — Work  upon  the  same  basis  as  of  preceding  year; 
carried  farther,  introducing  symbols  of  all  processes. 

Reading  and  Writing. — Taken  up  as  a  means  of  expressing 
history  in  form  of  stories  and  records.  Blackboard  writing  used 
almost  exclusively.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  movement  rather 
than  form. 

Music, — Following  upon  the  lines  of  the  preceding  work. 

Art. — General  aspects  of  ground,  sky,  trees ;  materials,  clay, 
coloured  chalk,  and  charcoju.  Water  colour  in  decoration. 
General  aim :  self-expression. 

Shop-  Work. — Chief  emphasis  upon  constructive  side,  making 
of  houses,  tools  needed  in  working  out  the  social  occupations. 
Additional  tools,  hatchet  and  knife.  Materials,  wood  in  all 
forms  from  rough  to  finished  lumber. 

Cooking. — Cereals  compared  as  to  preparation,  colour,  and  tex- 
ture, differences  in  weight  and  bulk,  ana  time  required  for  cook- 
ing. Quantities  determined  by  proportion,  bringing  in  the  use 
of  fractions. 

Sewing. — Study  of  clothing  associated  with  the  social  work ; 

skins,  furs,  and  their  treatment ;  study  of  wool  and  primitive 

processes  of  preparation.      Technical  work:    making  of  work 
bags. 

The  third  year's  plan  has  had  to  be  changed  from  the  study 
of  typical  races,  as  printed  in  the  course  of  study,  to  that  of 
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explorations  and  discoveries.  The  former  was  found  to  be  too 
static,  lacking  movement,  and  the  children  were  not  interested. 
Another  and  more  important  discovery  was  that  after  the  first 
two  years  difficulty  was  found  in  the  correlation  of  other  subjects 
with  the  main  social  topic.  The  experiment  is,  therefore,  al- 
ready yielding  some  results.  The  other  third  year  subjects 
are: — 

ScieTice  and  Geography. — The  lai^e  physical  forces  and  pro- 
cesses related  to  the  evolution  of  the  globe,  and  present  physio- 
graphical  structure ;  plants  and  animals  of  the  countries  dealt 
with ;  the  general  chmatic  and  soil  conditions,  such  as  zones, 
ocean  currents. 

The  main  idea  is  the  geographical,  including  the  adaptation  of 
mode  of  life  to  climate,  soil,  etc.,  and  the  resulting  social  organi- 
sation. The  object  is  (1)  to  get  hold  of  the  instinct  for  romance 
and  adventure;  (2)  to  bring  paths  of  travel  into  geography; 
(3)  to  give,  in  some  degree,  an  insight  into  the  culture  and  civili- 
sation ;  the  methods  used  are  construction,  story-telling,  experi- 
ments. 

Number. — ^Work  taken  from  carpentry,  cooking,  sewing,  and 
science  is  formulated  in  distinct  problems  involving  combina- 
tions of  ten,  multiplication  and  subtraction,  and  measurement  of 
surfaces. 

Reading  and  Writing. — Special  emphasis  and  increased 
amount  of  time  given  during  this  year  to  the  reading  of  the 
children's  own  records  and  of  stories  arranged  xfor  them.  The 
amount  of  time  given  to  the  writing  of  their  records  is  also 
proportionately  increased. 

Music. — Composition  of  songs,  further  development  of 
rhythm  ;  naming  of  notes  on  the  Keyboard ;  lines  and  spaces  on 
the  staff. 

Art  Work. — Representation.  Objects  connected  with  history, 
such  as  Indian  pottery,  implements,  etc.  Materials:  Clay, 
coloured  chalk,  charcoal  and  water-colours  for  designing.  Aim : 
self-expression  and  visual  training.  There  is,  therefore,  in  this 
year  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  objects  studied. 

Shop  Work. — Emphasis  upon  construction  rather  than  on 
technique  or  finish ;  first  principles  of  machines ;  use  of  joints, 
such  as  half-flap  and  timber-splicing  joints ;  knife  for  whittling, 
and  use  of  materials,  lumber,  reeds,  c^tne,  bamboo ;  making  such 
articles  as  are  needed  in  history  and  science  work ;  illustrations ; 
Japanese  house,  kyak,  junk,  raft,  reels  and  spinning-wheel. 

Cookivg. — Typical  vegetables  used  and  classified  as  to  compo- 
sition and  methods  of  cooking. 

Sewivxf. — Textile  work :  textile  industry  taken  up  from  social 
side  with  each  race  studied.  Technical  work :  characteristic 
costume  for  each  race ;  equipment  for  work-bags — e.g.,  needle- 
book  and  pincushion. 

The  fourth  year  begins  the  study  of  American  history  and 
geography.  Connection  is  made  with  the  discoveries  and  ex- 
plorations studied  in  the  previous  year,  but  the  main  emphasis 
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is  laid  upon  colonial  life  considered  as  an  adaptation  of  alreadj^ 
formed  social  habits  to  new  conditions.  The  geoOTaphjr,  read- 
ing, and  writing  are  related  to  this  subject.  Number  is  in  part 
correlated  with  map  di-awing.  The  sewing  follows  upon  the 
lines  of  preceding  years  with  more  particular  reference  to 
colonial  times.  The  only  two  subjects  requiring  detailed  notice 
are  the  art  and  shop  work.  (For  further  details  see  report  on 
Education  and  Industry  in  the  United  States.) 

Art, — Construction :  ground  plan  and  superstructure  of  early 
pioneer  houses  of  Puritans  andl)utch.  Representation:  buila- 
mgs,  figure  posing,  landscape.  Materials :  coloured  chalk,  char- 
coal, clay.     Aim :  visual  training. 

Shop  Work, — More  demand  for  finish  in  work ;  on  the  con^ 
structive  side,  the  first  principles  of  house  construction  ;  gable, 
roof,  and  simple  problems  in  strength  of  materials  (wood). 
The  work  is  carriea  on  in  connection  with  history,  upon  such 
articles  as  the  loom,  ferry-boat,  and  a  typical  pioneer  colonial 
house. 


In  the  fifth  year,  which  is  still  occupied  with  the  study  of 
American  history  (up  to  1830)  and  geography,  the  courses 
arranged  in  science  and  number  are  the  most  suggestive  and 
typical : — 

Science, — In  connection  with  the  industrial  growth,  the 
begiimin^  of  metallurgy  and  the  invention  and  development  of 
some  typical  engine.  Digestion  of  food  as  a  continuation  of  the 
process  of  cookmg ;  circulation  and  respiration  and  the  general 
physiology  of  the  muscular  system  in  connection  with  gjmanastic 
work.  Studjr  of  a  type  of  invertebrate  development.  Enough 
of  the  laws  will  be  given  to  explain  the  principles  of  perspective 
which  the  children  have  been  using  in  drawing. 

Number. — Special  emphasis  laid  upon  number  in  connection 
with  the  work  outlined  in  science.  The  decimal  system  built 
up  on  the  basis  of  United  States  currency,  principles  of  per- 
centc^e;  measurement  of  circles,  solid  contents  of  cubes  and 
cylinders,  measurement  of  angles,  introduction  of  algebraic 
notation,  as  each  of  these  is  needed  in  science  or  shop  work. 

The  amount  of  time  given  to  writing  in  both  history  and 
science  is  increased  during  this  year.  By  this  time  the  children 
are  ten  years  of  age,  and  it  is  found  that  they  begin  to  wish  to 
put  a  better  finish  to  their  work,  both  in  writing  and  in  the 
shop  work. 

In  the  sixth  year  modem  European  history  is  taken  up  so  fer 
as  it  is  involved  in  the  American  history  studied  in  the  two 
previous  years. 

The  science  includes  the  history  of  rock  formations,  and  of 
plants  and  animals  in  a  very  general  way  by  means  of  the  study 
of  existing  types. 

Geography. — In  addition  to  the  physical  geography  necessi- 
tated by  the  science  work^  the  transportation  of  th^  vatiftw^ 

tmsL  ^ 
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Products  studied  brings  in  the  general  transportation  routes  of 
America  and,  to  some  extent,  through  American  exports,  those 
of  the  world. 

Number. — Constructive  geometry  formulated  in  connection 
with  its  application  in  making  scientific  apparatus  and  shop 
work ;  manipulation  of  fractions ;  that  is,  reduction,  addition, 
subtraqtion,  multiplication,  and  division  of  fractions. 

Reoding  and  Writing. — Use  for  reference  reading  such  books 
as,  in  history :  Story  of  the  Greeks,  Guerber ;  Tran^dation  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  Plutarch's  Lives;  in  science :  Scott's  (?£»o- 
logy ;  Shaler's  Geology  for  Beginners.  Writing  of  records  of 
work  and  of  reports  for  school  paper. 

The  reading  work  is  interesting  in  that  it  prepares  the  way 
for  the  history  work  of  the  next  two  years,  the  elements  of 
Greek  and  Roman  history  respectively. 

The  shop  work  includes  a  review  of  the  main  principles  in  con- 
struction of  dwellings,  and  the  children  of  the  three  highest 
classes  (11,  12,  and  13  years  of  age)  are  co-operating  with  the 
Sloyd  master  to  build  a  club  house,  the  plan  of  which  originated 
in  the  social  instincts  of  the  children,  who  had  organised  them- 
selves into  secret  societies,  and  wished  for  a  meeting  place  of 
their  own,  as  well  as  for  a  place  where  they  could  keep  their 
common  property. 

The  science  and  arithmetic  of  the  last  two  years  are  as 
follows : — 

Seventh  Year. 

Science. — Continuation  in  a  more  specialised  way  of  animal 
and  plant  physiology,  working  out  in  some  simple  ways  the  re- 
lation of  the  lower  forms  to  light,  heat,  and  electricity.  In  con- 
pection  with  sensory  and  motor  tests  made  in  the  school,  some 
work  will  be  done  in  the  physical  analysis  of  sense-perception. 

Continuation  of  study  of  the  sources  and  uses  of  electricity. 
A  beginning  of  photography  will  be  made  in  the  study  of 
chemistry  and  physics. 

Number. — Social  arithmetic,  such  as  taxes  and  banking; 
weights  and  measures  and  development  of  the  calendar  in  con- 
nection with  Roman  history.  Ratio  and  proportion  formulated; 
emphasis  placed  on  the  convenience  of  geometrical  and  trigono- 
metrical methods  used  in  working  out  constructive  work,  also 
involving  formulation  of  angular  measurement  in  connection 
^th  problems  in  physics. 

Eighth  Year. 

Science. — Continuation  of  work  in  animal  and  plant  physiology, 
along  the  line  of  adaptation  of  special  sense  organs,  with  a  review 
of  the  previous  work  on  the  senses,  and  of  the  simple  forms  of 
the  same  organs  in  the  lower  animals ;  continuation  of  study  of 
applications  of  electricity  introducing  simple  methods  of  measure- 
ment :  continued  work  on  photography,  tne  general  laws  of  light 
as  applied  to  the  camera. 

Number.— Working  out  the  electrical  units  in  problems  arising 
from  the  science  wort  Statement  in  geometncal  and  trigono- 
metrical form  of  problems  arising  in  the  shop  and  laboratory. 
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So  much  has  been  said  and  written  about  this  school,  and  a 
visit  or— as  is  really  necessary — visits  to  it  are  so  fiill  of  suggesr 
tion  in  the  way  of  comment  and  criticism,  that  a  separate  report 
might  almost  be  written  concerning  its  aim  and  its  performance. 
Setting  out  with  no  less  an  aim  than  the  socialising  of  elementary 
education,  in  the  sense  of  setting  up  and  maintitining  throughout 
a  contact  with  social  life,  pursuits,  and  interests,  the  school  is, 
according  to  the  express  statement  of  its  promoters,  an  experi* 
mental  rather  than  a  model  school.  As  the  former  it  is  likely 
to  be  of  immense  value  and  influence. 

On  the  ethical  side  the  school  is  open  to  most  criticism.  In 
this  respect,  it  starts  de  novo.  The  school  seems  to  be  an  en- 
deavoiu*  to  work  out  the  principles  of  behaviour  independently  of 
its  accepted  forms.  From  the  point  of  view  of  ethical  and  social 
training  its  motto  might  well  be,  "  Nothing  by  tradition,  all  by 
experience."  It  takes  some  little  time,  longer  than  the  writer 
had  at  his  disposal,  to  become  altogether  accustomed  to  this 
change  of  atmosphere.  If  criticism  were  to  be  riven  in  a  word,  it 
would  be  to  the  effect  that  the  social  aim  and  principle  of  the 
school  is  sufficiently  good  to  influence,  probably  is  already  influ- 
encing, American  education  in  valuable  ways.  Though  it  3tart5 
from  an  interpretation  of  the  Kindergarten,  which,  the  writer  is 
disposed  to  regard  as  the  erroneous  one  (see  pages  190-195),  it 
does  indicate  very  suggestively  lines  along  wnich  Kindergarten 
principles  may  be  applied  in  the  elementary  school,  and  especially 
the  fundamental  social  principle  which,  rather  than  gifts  and 
occupations,  is  of  the  essence  of  the  Kindergarten.  The  school, 
moreover,  fiimishes  an  interesting  example  of  correlated  studies 
in  the  lower  grades,  and  of  the  need  for  difterentiation  after  the 
second  or  third  year.  Again,  the  health  of  the  children  is  oxoel- 
lent.  This  is  the  most  obvious  first  impression  which  the  school 
makes  upon  a  visitor.  But,  surely,  in  matters  of  moral  and  social 
training  it  is  not  possible  to  start  (le  novo.  The  race  has  done 
more  than  merely  leave  a  history  for  us  to  recapitulate ;  it  has 
done  sometliii^  for  the  children  of  the  present  generation  which 
they  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  trj  to  work  out  for 
themselves.  This  needs  to  bo  incorporated  m  any  education 
which  is  to  achieve  the  results  to  which  the  founders  and  pro- 
moters of  the  Chicago  Universitv  Elcmentar}-  School  aspire.  In 
a  spirit  of  reaciiuii  from  mechanical  school  morals,  *  created^ 
as  it  were,  ad  ftocj  the  directors  of  this  school  have  failed  to  see 
how  many  school  duties  contain  in  them  the  elements  of  life 
duties,  indeed,  are  in  a  large  measure  the  life  duties  at  the  stage 
of  individual  development  to  which  thev  belong.  By  ceasing  to 
ask  for  order  and  good  behaviour,  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
not  real  if  they  do  not  correspond  to  what  the  child,  left  to  him- 
self and  moved  by  the  spur  of  each  occasion,  desires  to  do,  the 
school  seems  to  have  contrived  for  itself  the  paradox  of  setting 
the  child  free  from  social  conditions  in  order  to  give  a  social 
training.  The  defect  is  due  to  an  overstraining  of  sound 
principles.  The  liberty  which  the  best  of  the  public  elementary 
schoofe  allow  is  riglit,  and  it  tends  to  a  just  view  of  social 
relationships,  but  it  is  also  ample.  In  thfe  \3in\exW\\.^l^^\£L^\iXa.^ 
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School  the  classes  are  too  small  to  permit  of  a  suflSciently 
repressive  social  consciousness  as  an  ottset  to  the  excessive  free- 
dom. Experience,  it  is  claimed,  is  the  mother  of  all  discipline 
worthy  the  name ;  but  one  of  the  most  rudimentary  ftmctions  of 
the  scnool  is  to  create  an  experience  which  shall,  to  use  the  words 
of  Dr.  Harris,  "  fit  one  to  live  in  the  civiUsation  into  which 
he  is  bom."  "  The  children,"  says  Professor  Dewey,  "  begin 
by  imagining  present  conditions  taken  away  until  they  are  in 
contact  with  nature  at  first  hand.  That  takes  them  back  to  a 
hunting  people,"  and  so  forth.  All  perfectly  good  as  a  means  ot 
training  imagination,  or  of  teaching  history,  or  giving  an  early 
insight  into  what  belongs  to  community  life ;  but  when  a  child 
comes  back  to  his  arithmetic  or  other  duties,  he  should  feel  that 
he  is  in  the  conditions  of  modem  civilisation,  and  with  these 
children,  unfortunately,  this  does  not  always  seem  to  be  the  case. 
If  "  morals  "  were  substituted  for  "  mathematics,"  in  what  Dr. 
James  Ward  has  said,  speaking  on  "  Education  Values,"  criticism 
of  the  school  might  be  expressed  by  adopting  his  words  as  a 
formula,  "  What  I  am  venturmg  to  maintain  is  that  the  individual 
should  grow  his  own  mathematics,  iust  as  the  race  has  had  to  do. 
But  I  do  not  propose  that  he  should  ^ow  it  as  if  tite  ^tuce  hail  not 
grown  it  too,"  So  surely  it  is  with  morals.  Whereas  it  is 
stimulating  in  a  very  high  degree  to  see  children  studying  raw 
materials,  devising  and  constructing  simple  carding-combs 
and  looms  for  treating  these  materials,  and  acquiring  an  insight 
into  industrial  processes  at  first  hand,  and  in  these  and  other 
ways  entering  into  sympathy  with  various  phases  of  life ;  one  is 
nonplussed  by  an  effort  to  set  children  to  work  out  the  principles 
of  behaviour  in  practical  independence  of  accepted  standards. 
Dr.  Dewey  and  tne  school  which  is  the  exponent  of  his  thought 
are  occupied  with  most  interesting  and  important  problems,  but 
with  respect  to  one  of  them,  in  its  present  form  and  from  the 
ethical  point  of  view,  he  seems  to  require  adult  children  to  work 
it  out.*  It  is  the  fallacy  of  a  too  rigid  application  of  the 
"heuristic  method,"  reappearing  in  connection  with  moral 
education. 


*  The  readiest  sources  of  information  relating  to  this  interesting  school 
are  Dr.  Dewey's  book  "  The  School  and  Society."  (P.  S.  King  and  Son) ; 
"  The  Elementary  School  Record,"  a  series  of  magazines  now  being  issued 
by  the  Chicago  iJniversity  Press  on  the  separate  departments  of  the  school 
work  ;  «Art,^'  "Music,"  "TextUes,"  etc.;  and  the  pnnted  Course  of  Study. 
See  also  paper  on  "  Industry  and  Education  in  the  United  States,**  m 
volume  XI.  of  Special  Reports,  Section  I.  (end)  and  Appendix  C. 

Since  writing  the  above,  the  writer  has  visited  the  Hampstead  (pioneer) 
school  of  the  King  Alfred  School  Society,  in  which  the  principles  of  this 
school  and  the  Ethical  Culture  School  (New  York)  seem  to  be  combined, 
with  a  healthy  preponderance  of  the  spirit  of  the  latter.  As  the  experi- 
ment grows,  and  numbers  permit  of  a  lower  and  upper  school  (for  children 
below  and  above  14  years  of  age  respectively),  some  interesting  and 
valuable  results  will  h%  obtained. 
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Part  III.    METHODS  OF  MORAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE 

SCHOOLS 

Chapter  VIL 
Subjects  of  Teaching  and  Moral  Educa^ioK. 

A  brief  chapter  on  subjects  of  teaching  is  inserted  here  in 
order  to  maintain  the  logical  connection  between  the  different 
aspects  of  school  life ;  subjects  of  teaching,  methods  of  teaching, 
and  school  discipline.  The  special  subjects  here  spoken  of  will 
be  more  fiilly  dealt  with  in  a  later  chapter  devoted  to  indirect 
moral  teaching  as  given  in  American  schools  (see  pages  142-167.) 

The  "  New  Education  *'  is  a  new  spirit  in  education,  not 
definable,  therefore,  in  terms  of  any  one  phase  of  current 
pedagogy.  It  is  not  a  question  of  school  methods,  or  school 
subjects,  or  school  disciplme  ;  but  of  all  three. 

The  new  school  subjects,  or  subjects  so  differently  presented  as 
to  be  practically  new,  are  literature,  art,  music,  nature  study,  and 
manual  work.  As  each  of  these  will  come  up  for  mention 
later,  a  single  quotation  from  Dr.  Rice  will  serve  in  the  present 
connection.  "Under  the  new  system  elements  are  brougnt  into 
play  which,  by  reason  of  their  refining  nature,  can  scarcely  fail 
to  exert  a  favourable  influence  on  the  moral  character  of  the 
child.  Among  these  are — first,  the  bond  of  sympathy  that 
forms  between  the  child  and  the  teacher  who  strives  to  under* 
stand  him,  to  interest  him,  and  make  him  happy ;  second,  the 
pursuit  of  studies  that  tend  to  develop  the  sympathetic  and 
^esthetic  faculties  of  the  child,  among  which  are — (1)  nature 
studies — the  study  of  plants  when  regarded  from  the  sympathetic 
and  poetic  sides,  and  tne  study  of  animals  from  the  standpoint 
of  sympathy;   (2)  the  purely  artistic  studies — ^namely,  music, 

Ktry,  drawing  and  pamting  from  nature,  the  construction  of 
utifiil  forms  (designing),  and  work  with  beautiful  colours." 
{The  Public  School  System  of  tlte  United  States,  pp.  23-24.) 


Chapter  VIIL 

Methods  of  Teaching  and  Moral  Education. 

It  does  not  need  many  words  to  show  that  there  is  a  direct 
connection  between  teaching  methods  and  the  moral  influence  of 
school  life  and  work.  Looking  aside  altogether  from  the  teacher's 
manner  and  spirit,  which  are  so  large  a  factor  in  his  influence 
upon  his  pupils  both  collectively  and  individually,  method  of 
teaching,  m  its  more  technical  sense,  enters  in  no  slight  de^ee 
into  the  moral  training  which  the  school  affords.  One  obvious 
illustration  of  this  is  tmthfulness  in  teaching,  absolute  candour 
in  the  confession  of  ignorance  or  failure,  logical  accuracy  in  the 
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handling  of  facts  or  experiments.  This  point  has  been  forcefully 
presented  by  Mr.  P.  A.  Bamett*  Confused  or  imconsidered 
questioning  is  a  ready  source  of  falsity  in  teaching.  A  whole 
class  has  been  observed  to  answer  "  No  !  "  to  a  careless  question 
put  by  a  teacher,  when  the  true  answer  would  have  been  "  Yes ! " 
What  was  worse,  the  teacher  accepted  the  incorrect  answer.  There 
are,  njoreover,  certain  teaching  tricks  (said  to  be  the  product  of 
mechanical  methods  of  inspection,  which  are  rapidly  becoming  a 
thing  of  the  past)  which  are  as  immoral  in  their  tendency  as  they 
are  absurd.  Surely  no  true  teacher  will  ever  feel  that  as  his 
lesson  is  developing  stage  by  stage  a  uniform  forest  of  hands  is 
the  best  indication  that  the  work  is  going  on  successfiiUy.  Is  it 
not  almost  self-evident  that  questions  which  everyone  in  the 
class  is  expected  to  be  able  to  answer  oftTiand  are  likely  to  be 
inadequate  to  the  development  of  the  thought  of  a  lesson  ?  On 
the  contrary,  does  not  the  forest  of  hands  often  imply  that 
thinking  has  been  brought  to  a  standstill  ?  Which  of  us  is  able 
to  maintain  a  signalling  attitude  for  the  purpose  of  calling 
«rttention  to  something  which  he  wishes  to  say  immediately  that 
his  signal  is  responded  to,  and  at  the  same  time  to  go  on 
thinking  ?  The  matter  cannot  be  fiiUy  discussed  here,  but  in 
actual  class- work  the  insistence  upon  "  all  hands  up  "  leads  to 
many  holding  up  their  hands  under  false  pretences ;  and  it  is  at 
the  same  time  unfair  to  the  true  thinkers  not  to  give  them  time 
to  ponder  over  and  shape  their  answers.  The  most  serious  moral 
defects  of  such  methods  are  the  false  pretence  of  knowing, 
Already  spoken  of,  and  the  difficulty  that  is  experienced  in  getting 
children  who  have  been  taught  by  this  metnod  to  admit  that 
they  do  not  know  a  thing  or  are  not  sure.  The  very  reason  oi 
the  children  being  at  school  is  that  they  are  ignorant,  and  yet 
this  is  a  thing  which  they  are  sometimes  made  ashamed  to 
confess.  The  utilisation  oi  the  very  varied  forces  of  individual 
thought  and  will  in  the  members  of  the  class  is  one  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  good  collective  teaching.  The  writer  can,  in 
this  place,  only  call  attention  to  an  article  on  this  subject  by  Dr. 
W.  T.  Harris  (a  copy  of  which  was  kindly  made  for  his  use,  the 
article  being  temporarily  out  of  print),  contained  in  his  Gilchrist 
report  presented  to  the  Victoria  University.  The  casual  instances 
just  given  may  serve  to  show  that  a  considerable  moral  influence 
belongs  to  what  is  technically  spoken  of  as  teaching  method. 
One  general  remark  is  suggested  by  Dr.  Harris's  article  and  by 
observation  in  the  two  countries,  which  has  refei'once  to  the 
influence  of  the  chiss-room  life  upon  character.  Comparing 
elementary  school  teachers  in  England  and  in  America,  ETnglish 
teachers,  as  a  rule,  take  a  far  greater  proportion  of  the  work  into 
their  own  hands ;  leave  much  less,  tnat  is,  to  the  spontaneous 
efforts  of  the  children. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  State  of  New  York  writes  in 
his  1898  report : — '*  The  dangers  which  threaten  us  to-day  spring 

*  Common  Sense  in  Education,  pp.  f  2-4. 
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not  only  from  the  classes  being  uneducated,  but  also  from  the 
character  of  the  education  which  we  are  giving  these  classes. 
We  sometimes  consider  that  this  danger  comes  alone  from  the 
importation  of  ignorant  foreigners.  But  we  may  well  ask  our- 
selves if  the  danger  does  not  come  as  well  from  the  carelessly 
educated  masses  of  our  own  people  as  a  result  of  badly  adapted 
courses  of  study,  of  superficial  instruction,  and  of  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  to  comprehend  the  vital  influence  which  these 
masses  of  plain  people  exert  upon  our  social  and  national 
life.     .     .     . 

The  best  education  for  the  masses  is  an  education  which  will 
teach  boys  and  girls  their  capabilities,  and  which  will  give  them 
power  to  gi^p  opportunities,  to  accomplish  results,  to  realise 
worthy  ambitions — 'to  know  themselves — to  appreciate  their 
Umitations  as  well  as  their  capacities — which  will  give  them 
courage  to  endure  adverse  fortune  should  it  come,  and  wisdom 
to  enjoy  prosperity — an  education  which  will  help  people  to  help 
themselves." 

Evidently,  this  involves  something  more  than  a  right  choice  of 
subjects  or  a  right  kind  of  discipline.  It  implies  a  manner  of 
approach  to  the  school  studies  on  the  part  of  the  teacher; 
ana  suggests  the  truth  that  well-ordered  instruction  is  itself  a 
kind  of  discipUne,  in  the  moral  as  well  as  in  the  intellectual  sense. 
Every  such  lesson  conducted  by  a  good  teacher  makes  the  pupils 
feel  stronger ;  they  have  done  something  by  their  own  efltort, 
and  with  their  ovm  brains.  It  is  a  matter  which  is  easier  to 
observe  than  to  describe,  depending  almost  entirely  upon  the 
spirit  of  the  teacher  and  his  attitude  to  the  subject  and  to  the 
class.  In  such  instruction  the  first  charactenstic  is  candour. 
The  methods  of  research  and  investigation  which  are  encouraged 
in  many  American  schools  remove  to  some  extent  the  necessity 
of  a  teacher  knowing  all  that  the  children  come  prepared  to  tell. 
Those  who  aspire  to  keep  pace  with  their  classes  in  this  respect 
are  likely  to  break  down  from  sheer  exhaustion.  This  means 
that  teachers  trust  the  children's  information.  Instead  of  giving 
the  class  the  feeling  that  the  lesson  is  the  teacher's  responsi- 
bihty  piu'e  and  simple,  the  class  itself  is  held  responsible  for 
accurate  answers  ana  relevant  if  not  orderly  thinking. 

A  further  point  with  regard  to  teaching-method,  and  one 
which  is  closely  connected  with  the  last,  is  the  removal  of  the 
emphasis  from  the  words  of  a  text-book,  and  the  fixing  it  upon 
the  activity  of  the  child.  "  The  j)edagogy  that  we  are  teaching 
at  present, '  said  the  acting  principal  of  the  training  school  at 
St.  raul,  Minnesota,  "  has  a  new  life  in  it,  because  it  is  based, 
in  part,  at  least,  on  this  new  thought  of  the  necessity  of 
the  self-activity  of  children  in  the  gaining  of  knowledge 
and  in  the  building  up  ot  behaviour."  A  school,  said  one 
headmaster,  is  sometimes  talked  to  death ;  there  is  now  less  ex  • 

Slaining ;  the  pupil  is  required  to  do  more  for  himself.  This  pro- 
uces  a  freedom  of  thought  and  of  action  in  the  children  which 
is  less  common  in  the  schools  of  other  nations.  Teaching  in 
America  is  rapidly  becoming  leadership ;  didactio  methods  are 
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foing  out  of  use.  "  The  children  now  have  teachers,  leaders, 
elpers — -persons  who  obey  the  sentiment,  the  supreme  idea 
(5ontainea  in  the  words,  *  He  leadeth  me/  It  is  in  nowise 
religious  instruction,  but  lays  the  foundation  of  it.  The  first 
duty  of  the  school  is  to  provide  security  for  the  health  of  the 
child,  without  which  nothing  valuable  can  come.  The  second 
purpose  or  duty  of  the  school  is  to  secure  the  kind  of  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  child  that  leads  to  ethical  results.  That, 
said  the  city  superintendent,  "  is  the  basis  of  the  work  in  Wash- 
ington." The  second  of  these  school  duties  is  recognised  everv- 
where :  it  is  the  sine  qiui  non  of  teaching  method.  Hence  the 
frequency  with  which  one  hears  and  sees  the  phrase,  "  Learning 
by  doing."  In  its  simplest  and  most  general  application  it  is 
taken  to  mean  that  the  more  the  child  does  for  himself  the 
better. 

The  teacher's  function  is  to  help  those  who  need  it ;  and  the 
greater  proportion  of  her  time  is  to  be  ^ven  to  the  group  of 
backward  cnildren  such  as  are  to  be  found  m  every  class.  Accord- 
inglv,  in  almost  every  instance  the  grades  are  divided  into 
sections ;  generally  into  two  sections,  but  in  the  case  of  the  first 
grade  often  into  three.  Practice  in  this  respect  differs  in 
different  cities,  and  New  York  has  adopted  as  a  substitute  close 
jading,  by  the  division  of  the  seven  elementary  school  years 
mto  fourteen  grades.*  The  general  rule  is  to  have  in  all  the 
primary  prades,  and  for  some  subjects  in  the  grammar  grades, 
two  sections  working  in  the  same  room  unaer  one  teacher. 
Usually  there  is  a  backward  section  including  those  newly 
admitted  to  the  grade,  and  a  more  advanced  section;  and 
the  teacher  is  expected  to  give  more  attention  to  the  former,  the 
belief  being  that  the  brighter  children  may  with  less  directing  be 
set  upon  lines  which  they  can  develop  for  themselves.  The  work 
of  a  ffrade,  therefore,  alternates  between  oral  work  or  **  reciting," 
and  desk  work ;  the  latter  varies  from  grade  to  grade  between  forms 
of  busy-work,  somewhat  resembling  kiiidemarten  occupations, 
and  the  working  of  algebraic  problems.  To  prepare  for  the 
desk-work  ettective  use  is  made  of  the  blacKboard — the 
American  class-room  generally  has  an  upper  dado  of  blackboard 
round  three  of  its  walls,  filling  all  the  spaces  not  occupied  by  door  or 
windows.  The  difterent  sections  always  know,  therefore,  what 
work  they  have  to  do ;  the  mathematical  examples,  or  a  subject 
for  composition,  or  questions  in  grammar  being  written  up  on 
some  part  of  the  board. 

This  alternation  between  the  teacher's  guidance  and  the 
pupil  s  self-direction  is  further  advocated  on  the  ground  that  it 
aids  the  growth  of  attention  in  its  twofold  character  as  active 


*  Tlie  latest  report  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Maxwell,  the  city  superintendent,  con- 
tains, the  writer  is  informed,  some  strong  criticisms  of  this  seven-year 
fourteen-gJ-ade  plan.  What  has  been  claimed  by  its  promoters  is  that  by 
this  closer  grading  the  work  originally  done  in  eight  years  is  now  done  in 
seven.  This  is  quite  possible,  and  yet  the  method  adopted  may  not  be  the 
best.  These  points^  especially  tne  method  of  sectional  teaching,  are 
discussed  more  fully  in  the  writer's  Gilchrist  report 
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and  absorptive ;   cultivating  an  alert  and  listening  attention  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  power  of  personal  study  on  the  other. 

Other  manifestations  of  the  tendency  to  make  education  a 
part  of  the  child's  own  experience,  and  so  to  develop  capability 
and  confidence  are  (a)  the  encouragement  in  every  possible  way 
of  self-expression ;  (6)  the  use  of  inductive  methods,  begiiuiing 
with  the  wide  and  rapidly  extending  appliaition  of  the  precept, 
"  concrete  before  abstract " ;  (c)  the  linking  on  of  abstract  and 
formal  studies  to  others  having  concrete  subject-matter. 
Principles  are  more  sought  after  tnan  devices,  and  the  term 
method  comes  to  have  its  deeper  significance,  and  implies  not 
merely  dextrous  manipulation  but  orderly  thinking.  Indeed, 
in  actual  procedure,  a  lesson  may  often  have  the  appearance  of 
anything  out  dextrous  handling,  and  the  thinking  may  at  the 
outset  altogether  lack  order ;  just  as  a  building  is  constructed  of 
loose  bricks  and  their  first  arrangement  may  be  very  far  from 
suggesting  a  house.  It  is  here  that  the  teacher's  skill  as  builder 
is  tested,  and  as  it  is  still  a  period  of  movement  and  transition 
from  old  to  new  in  Amencan  school-practice,  it  is  here  most 
commonly  that  American  teachers  laiL  The  bricks  are 
often  still  loose  and  lacking  order  when  the  lesson  is  over; 
there  has  been  no  real  building.  Still  the  forward  movement 
does  exist,  and  the  superintendent  and  supervisors  of  branches 
and  departments  of  school  work  are  graoually  shaping  school 
practice  in  accordance  with  the  improvme  standards. 

(a)  As  to  self-expression,  American  children  are  not  shy  of 
speech,  but  the  school  can  create  the  habit  of  thinking  before 
speaking.  "  Thought-getting  "  is  sometimes  one  of  the  stages  in 
an  object-lesson,  when  the  children  are  expected  to  think  in 
silence,  and  to  make  sure  of  what  they  know  before  they  utter 
it.  A  similar  thing  is  often  done  in  a  reading  lesson,  the  child- 
ren pausing  between  cash  sentence  or  paragraph  to  "  prepare," 
i,e.y  to  read  silentlv  to  themselves,  and  oimr  oftering  to  read 
aloud  when  they  have  acquired  the  thought  of  the  passaga 
This  is  unspeakably  better,  not  as  a  reading  method  merely  but 
as  a  training  for  the  children,  than  going  along  mechamcally 
until  they  came  to  the  first  long  word.  In  a  Cincmnati  school  a 
seventh  grade  teacher  was  heard  to  assign  a  reading  lesson  to  be 

Erepared  before  coming  to  class ;  it  was  a  chapter  in  Sir  John 
lubbock's  Pleasured  of  Life,  a  book  which  happened  to  be  one 
of  the  supplementary  readers.  No  child  can  read  intelligently 
and  with  expression  till  he  has  the  materials  in  his  mind,  by 
means  of  which  he  can  picture  to  himself  and  so  understand 
what  he  reads.  He  is  dealing  falsely  w^ith  the  printed  page  and 
with  himself  if  he  tries.  In  the  American  schools  tnat  were 
visited  great  care  seemed  to  be  bestowed  upon  this  preliminary 
to  the  reading  lesson.  With  young  classes  the  subject  matter  is 
supplied  beforehand  either  in  stories  told  by  the  teacher,  or  in 
nature  lessons  talked  over  in  class,  or  in  some  similar  way  on  the 
blackboard.  Reading  then  becomes  a  rendering  of  thought  rather 
thwi  a  study  of  form,  and  reading  "  with  expression  part  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  art  of  self-expression* 
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There  are  one  or  two  places  where  the  writer  found  the 
conception  of  reading  as  the  expression  of  thought,  which  the 
child  obtains  from  the  printed  page,  to  have  been  carried  to  its 
furthest  point,  and  to  have  become,  perhaps,  the  best  possible 
introduction  to  the  meaning  and  use  of  books,  and  to  the  art  of 
reading  them,  that  children  could  have.  At  the  model  and 
practismg  school  connected  with  the  Chicago  Normal  School,  the 
Chicago  University  Elementary  and  some  public  schools,  but 
more  particularly  at  Minneapolis,  "  Readers  "  are  printed  by  the 
authorities,  the  text  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  material 
compiled  in  the  classes,  in  part  by  the  children  themselves.* 
These  readers  vary  in  size  from  a  small  leaflet  to  booklets  of 
from  36  to  40  pages.  The  Minneapolis  Board  of  Education 
granted  the  superintendent  and  primary  supervisor  a  printing 
press  and  hired  a  man  to  work  it,  on  condition  that  no 
application  should  be  made  for  new  primary  readers  for  two  years, 
but  also  believing  that  they  could  supply  tnemselves  equally  well 
with  reading  matter,  ana  at  no  greater  cost.  The  original 
motive  of  the  experiment  was  to  have  reading  which  should  be 
related  to  (indeed,  be  largely  the  outcome  of)  the  work  of  the 
grades.  Such  subjects  are  taken  as  spring,  summer,  autunm, 
winter,  the  wind,  the  sun  and  moon,  biros,  the  bird-club,  animals, 
Greorge  Washington,  Whittier.  At  the  Chicago  University 
Elementary  School  the  leaflet  "  readers  "  are  even  more  frankly 
the  work  of  the  children,  each  of  the  upper  classes  having  its 
reporter,  who  selects  what  he  thinks  in  the  uterature  or  history  or 
science  work  is  sufficiently  interesting  to  be  printed.  The  aim  in 
all  such  instances  is  to  get  a  right  mental  attitude  towards  words, 
as  something  which  have  a  story  to  tell.  Reading  is  taught  with 
as  little  stress  on  phonics  or  on  the  form  of  words  as  possible. 
Questioned  as  to  how  it  works  in  practice,  the  Minneapolis  super- 
visor repUed :  "  It  has  gone  beyond  a  theory,  the  children  can  do 
it ;  they  make  their  own  associations.  The  child's  mind  is  filled 
with  the  picture  betbre  he  does  the  reading;  the  greater  the 
thought  preparation,  the  less  the  form  preparation  that  is  found 
to  be  required.  I  believe  in  phonics,  however,  because  it  makes 
the  chilcfren  self-reliant  and  accurate."  Adding,  however,  quali- 
fying words  to  the  whole  statement  which  showed  the  American 
consciousness  of  progress  and  of  readiness  to  adapt  methods  to 
new  principles  as  they  emerge  :  "  That,  at  any  rate,  is  just  how 
I  feel  to-day."  In  many  schools  reading  is  taught  from  the  very 
first  by  the  "  sentence  method,"  i.e.,  the  complete  thought  is  in 
the  child's  mind  before  any  step  is  taken  towards  the  mastery  of 
its  printed  or  written  form.  Children  who  have  been  in  scnool 
three  days  read  (!)  from  the  Hiawatha  Primer — *  Hiawatha  was 
the  grandson  of  Nokomis.'  Each  page  has  its  picture,  and  the 
child  takes  the  words  as  wholes,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  part 
of  the  sentence  which  stands  for  the  idea  that  is  in  his  mind. 

♦  It  should  be  noted,  of  course,  that  there  are  "  primary  "  readers,  for 
children,  t.e.,  between  the  a^es  of  6  and  10  :  and  also  that  the  schools  would 
still  have  their  stocks  of  primary  readers  ot  the  ordinary  kind  on  hand  for 
use  y  also  that  favourite  pieces  of  literature  might  be  reprinted  in  this  way, 
and  80  become  in  a  new  sense  Uie  children's  own.    (See  also,  iiage  145.) 
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All  these  methods  and  devices,  which  are,  in  varied  form 
a  system  of  meanings  before  words  instead  of  words  before 
meanings,  seem  to  have  been  adopted  instinctively,  (1)  to 
make  speech  and  the  art  of  readmg  more  truly  the  expres- 
sion of  real  thought,  and  (2)  to  lessen  *  the  evil  of  memonsing 
words  without  imderstanding  their  meaning  or  verifying  the 
statements  made  in  the  text-book,*  which  Dr.  Harris,  in  his 
Paris  monograph  still    thinks  "  is    perhaps  the    most    widely 

Erevalent  defect  in  teaching  to  be  found  m  the  schools  of  the 
Fnited  States.     It  is  condemned  universally,  but,  nevertheless, 
practised." 

The  cutting  out  in  paper  and  the  colour- work  aim  equally  to  be 
expressive  of  something  rather  than  to  be  merely  formal  exercises. 
They  give  the  same  kind  of  occupation  so  far  as  hand  and  eye 
training  and  the  development  of  the  artistic  sense  are  concerned, 
and  they  have  thought  behind  them.  In  the  absence  of  actual 
illustrations  it  is  impossible  to  rive  an  adequate  idea  of  the  life- 
like representations  produced  by  freehand  cutting  in  paper  of 
the  pictures  which  quite  little  cnildren  have  in  their  minds  of 
objects,  events,  and  stories  which  have  interested  them. 

Similarly,  there  is  very  little  drawing  in  the  abstract ;  it  is  soma 
idea  or  object  that  is  represented.  Drawing  finds  its  main  use 
in  helping  to  illustrate  other  studies.  When  the  interest  is  hot, 
and  the  cmildren  have  expressed  themselves  in  words,  they  take 
brush  or  pencil  and  express  themselves  in  colour  or  drawing. 

The  Prang  System  might  appear  at  first  sight  somewhat 
more  technical,  but  on  closer  acquaintance  nothing  could  more 
admirably  illustrate  the  adjustment  of  formal  work  to  concrete 
interests  than  the  series  of  teachers*  manuals  and  children's 
exercises  which  enable  the  instructor  to  bring  into  relation  with 
the  drawing  lesson,  not  only  artistic  feeling,  but  the  child's 
interest  in  nature,  Uterature,  and  real  objects.  Indeed,  every- 
thing in  the  lower  parts  of  the  school  may  be  made  to  have 
concrete  reference,  even  copy-book  exercises.  Had  we  been 
told  even  a  very  little  at  the  berinning  of  a  *  copy '  about  Socrates 
or  Xenophon  who  'wrote  the  Memoraoilia,'  we  should  have  both 
spelt  ana  written  their  names  better.  American  children  do  not 
seem  to  use  copy-books ;  sheets  of  paper,  writing  tablets, .  blank 
note-books  ana  exercise-books  take  their  place.  For  who  is  to 
tell  what  thought  and  what  necessity  for  expression  the  child's 
life  in  the  school-room  is  going  to  produce  ? 

All  lessons  may  be  made  tostinuilatea  child's  own  thought,  so 
that  "  reciting  "^  shall  not  be  giving  back  the  words  of  the  book, 
but  making  some  contribution  from  the  pupil's  own  point  of  view# 
"  If  your  geographies,"  said  a  teacher,  "  do  not  give  all  you 
frant  to  know  about  Central  Africa,  bring  any  other  informa- 
tion you  can  find,"  Accurate  and  thoughtful  expression  of  a 
child's  own  thought  is  a  guidinff  idea  throughout.  Moreover,  a 
3hild  sooner  finds  the  limit  of  his  knowledge  when  he  tries  to 
express  thought,  instead  of  merely  repeatmg  words.   The  ethical 


^  That  is,  the  oral  lesson« 
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bearings  are  plain.  Yet,  naturally,  this  is  a  method  which  runs 
to  sorry  excess  at  times.  Children  are  occasionally  led  away 
into  expressing  more  than  they  know.  Overweening  self-con- 
fidence is  the  temptation  which  children  need  to  be  defended 
from  by  a  judicious  limitation  of  the  subjects  on  which  the 
children  are  to  express  themselves.  For  example,  the  writer 
was  present  at  an  eighth  grade  debate  (ages  13  to  14),  at  which 
the  subject  discussed  was  "the  nationalisation  of  railways." 
Three  former  scholars,  now  at  the  high  school,  were  the  judges, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  subject,  but  adjudging  the  victory  to 
the  side  that  had  the  best  of  the  argument  (!)  As  a  result  the 
honours  rested  with  a  group  of  combatants,  one  of  whose  main 
points  was  that  the  alleged  greater  cheapness  and  safety  of 
travelling  in  England,  as  compared  with  America,  was  owing  to 
the  fact  that  English  railways  were  nationalised  !  The  decision 
of  the  judges  seemed  to  give  universal  satisfaction ;  although 
the  better  arguments  and  soimder  if  more  retiring  intelligence 
lay  with  the  losers.  The  \vinners  had  had  more  experience  in 
debate,  evincing  an  equally  unpleasing  contempt  for  the  case  of 
their  opponents  and  for  the  real  facts.  Sheer  effrontery  won 
the  day. 

A  tendency  certainly  exists,  and  is  observable  in  more  than 
one  place,  to  forget  the  need  there  is  for  the  teacher  behind  the 
lesson  as  the  chief  factor  in  its  constructive  development 
Loose  links  do  not  make  a  chain.  The  creation  of  unity  out  of 
the  multiplicity  of  the  children's  thoughts  is  one  of  the  teacher's 
essential  duties.  On  the  theory  of  probabilities  there  is  scant 
likelihood  of  a  lesson,  the  "  development "  of  which  is  left  to  a 
class  of  children,  having  any  real  connectedness,  or  any  training 
value,  whether  rational,  informational,  or  ethical.  It  is  no  in- 
fringement of  the  privilege  of  self-expression  for  a  teacher  to 
take  care  that,  before  a  lesson  is  done  with,  its  parts  stall  be 
drawn  together  according  to  some  plan  which  unities  it,  and 
makes  it  a  traming  in  intellectual  constructiveuess.* 

(b)  The  second  phase  of  this  widespread  aspiration  to  convert 
the  child's  knowledge  into  power,  and  so  to  develop  in  him  a 
feeling  of  progress  due  to  self-effort  must  be  passed  over  more 
lightly.  It  is  suggested  by  the  phrase  "  concrete  before  abstract." 
To  take  the  case  of  a  child  who  does  not  take  to  learning  readilv. 
The  endeavour  is  to  lead  such  a  child  to  leam  rather  than  to  make 
him  leam ;  for  "  whenever  the  taskmaster  is  found,  spontaneity 
dies,  individuality  is  atrophied,  and  aggressive  moral  manliooi 
does  not  become.  How  are  we  to  get  this  spirit  into  the  schools  ? 
By  teaching  which  has  reference  to  sometning  more  than  form, 
and  by  passing  from  content  to  form  as  the  guiding  principle  in 
learning.  Thought  before  the  form  of  thought ;  thought  before 
the  representation  of  thought ;  knowledge  before  the  expression 
of  knowledge;  the  will,  the  determination  to  do,  before  the  repre- 
sentation of  it  in  what  is  done.     This  during  the  formative 


*  See  a  valuable  article  on  the  "  Class  Recitation,"  by  Dr.  Haiiis, 
reprinted  in  report  on  IruU^dvaXity  and  the  Moral  Aim  In  American 
Education  ;  pp.  86  90. 
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¥mod  of  life  leads  the  child  to"  be  a  doer,  a  self-reliant  agent." 
he  principle  "  concrete  before  abstract "  is  enlarged,  therefore, 
to  mean  vital  before  mechanical,  inductive  realisation  before 
formal  application,  a  quickened  mind  preceding  outward  energy. 

The  ways  in  which  in  different  places  and  with  varyinsf 
emphasis,  iithmetic.  geography,  history,  science,  langimgefkrl 
brought  under  this  rule  would  occupy  too  much  space  ui  telling. 
The  concrete  interest  is  made  to  dominate.  In  the  fii'st  grade, 
to  select  one  or  two  observations  as  samples,  the  foot-rule  may  be 
the  text  book  in  arithmetic;  nation  stones,  e.g.y  the  "Seven  Little 
Sisters,"  or  home  surroundings,  give  a  concrete  embodiment 
to  geography;  history  finds  a  similar  aid  in  institutional  life, 
processes  of  commerce,  or  commemorative  monuments ;  science 
IS  largely  observational  in  the  field,  or  practical  in  the  excellent 
laboratories  with  which  most  high  schools  are  provided ;  lastly, 
"  Think  of  the  absurdity,"  says  Professor  Dewey,  "  of  having  to 
teach  language  as  a  thing  by  itself.  If  there  is  anything  the 
child  will  do  before  he  goes  to  school  it  is  to  talk  of  the  things  that 
interest  him.  But  when  there  are  no  vital  interests  appealed  to 
in  the  school,  when  language  is  simply  used  for  the  repetition  of 
lessons,  it  is  not  surprising  that  one  of  the  chief  dimculties  of 
school  work  has  come  to  be  instruction  in  the  mother-tongue." 
The  story,  too,  is  restored  to  its  true  place  in  the  best  American 
schools.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  fact  of  first-grade 
children  visiting  the  higher  classes  to  tell  the  myths  and  other 
stories  they  have  learnt.  The  difficulties  of  composition  are 
taken  in  hand  very  early,  and  practically  removed  m  the  lower 
grades  by  the  concrete  interest  mftised.  W  ritten  "  stories,"  which 
IS  the  name  given  to  single  sentences  or  the  simplest  essays 
which  express  something  which  the  child  knows,  even  in  the 
first  grade  and  after  the  children  have  been  to  school  but  six 
or  seven  months,  surprise  not  only  visitors  but  the  teachers 
themselves. 

This  section  would  not  be  complete  without  referring  to  the 
decidedly  Pestalozzian  flavour  which  American  education  still 
retains,  and  which  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  causes  of  the  brightness 
and  interest  of  the  work  in  the  primary  grades — the  first  four 
years,  i.e.,  above  the  kindergarten.  This  was  vividly  impressed 
upon  the  writer  when  visiting  the  Hull  House  Settlement  at 
Cnicago,  where  part  of  the  work  consists  of  a  kindergarten  and 
crfiche  ;  about  fifty  of  the  kindergarten  children  had  gone  out  in 
an  omnibus  to  see  a  cow,  as  it  had  been  found  that  they  did  not 
know  what  a  real  cow  was  like.  True,  the  great  proportion  of 
American  educators  relv  largely  upon  literature,"  but  the 
literature  retains  its  vividness  and  concreteness,  partly  because 
of  its  direct  association  with  familiar  things,  and  also  because  it 
is,  as  a  rule,  real  literature  that  is  presented  to  the  children  from 
the  lower  grade  upwards. 

(c)  Upon  the  third  point  mentioned,  namely,  the  linking  on 
of  formal  studies  to  those  having  concrete  subject  matters,  still 
less  must  be  said;  it  is  practically  the  converse  of  the  first. 
When  'studies  find  expression  in  formal  occupations,  such  as 
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brush-work  and  paper-cutting,  these  occupations  themselves  c^ase 
to  be  formal,  ana  have  a  real  and  living  content.  The  illustration 
of  spelling  may  serve.  "  You  can  iust  lay  this  right  down,"  said 
a  superintendent,  "  a  spelling-booK  has  nothing  within  it  that 
gives  ethical  training.  The  taskmaster  will  do  the  opposite 
thing,  and  will  breed  truancy.  How  is  a  boy  to  get  his  spelling  ? 
Why,  right  along  by  spelling.  How  do  you  get  your 
spelling  ? " 

These  are  tendencies,  movements,  developments ;  and  observa- 
tion of  schools  in  many  cities  has  served  to  impress  one  with 
their  reality.  Yet  there  are  great  differences  m  American 
schools.  One  principal,  in  a  city  which  shall  be  nameless,  assured 
the  writer,  in  perfectly  good  faith,  that  she  always  proceeded 
from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete,  and  gave  illustrations  to  bear 
out  the  statement  One  can  "  travel  in  the  train  fifty  miles,  and 
pass  through  the  whole  history  of  education  on  the  journey."  Of 
3,500  teachers  in  one  city  it  is  estimated  that  2,000  were,  so  far 
as  trained  at  all,  educated  in  the  old  methods.  One  of  the  CTeat 
workers  and  hopers  for  educational  progress  in  America,  Miss 
Brooks,  of  St.  Paul,  spoke  in  a  way  wnich  show^  that  she  fully 
realised  the  two  sides  of  the  question.  "  Genetic  psychology  ought 
to  do  much  to  teach  us  how  to  present  the  school  work  m  such  a 
way  as  to  arouse  in  the  child  a  true  morality.  Wo  are  far  from 
it ;  it  is  as  though  one  were  talking  in  a  mist  It  is  not  the 
children  who  are  to  blame :  but  the  teaching  force  is  not  where 
it  will  be  in  a  few  more  years." 

As  agUmpse  into  possibilities  of  an  unfavourable  kind  we  have 
Dr.  Rice's  description  of  part  of  what  he  saw  in  St.  Louis.  Such 
a  reference  will  help  to  show  the  state  of  things  out  of  which 
America  is  rapidly  growing.  The  visit  was  made  in  1893.  "  In 
St.  Louis  we  have  an  example  of  how  sad  the  lot  of  the  child  may 
become  when  the  supermtendents  not  only  do  practically 
nothing  toward  raising  tne  standard  of  the  teachers  by  instructing 
them  in  the  science  of  education,  but  where  they  do  much  to 
depress  them  by  examining  their  classes,  and  judging  them  by 
results  alone.    .     .     .    The  teachers  at  all  times  labour  under 

a  high  degree  of  pressure  for  results The  pupils, 

subjugated  to  the  teacher's  will,  are  silent  and  motionless ;  the 
spiritual  atmosphere  of  the  class-room  is  damp  and  chilly.  .  .  . 
The  slightest  movement  on  the  part  of  a  child  attracts  the 
attention  of  the  teacher.  The  recitation  is  repeatedly  interrupted 
with  cries  of  *  Stand  straight,'  *  Don't  bend  the  knees,'  '  Don't  lean 
against  the  wall,*  and  so  on.  I  heard  one  teacher  ask  a  little 
boy :  *  How  can  you  learn  anjrthing  with  your  knees  and  toes  out 
of  order  ?  *  The  toes  appear  to  play  a  more  important  part  than 
the  reasoning  faculties. '  Some  equally  severe  strictures  are  con- 
tained in  Dr.  Kice's  account  of  some  of  the  schools  in  New  York.  la 
five  or  six  pages  of  fine  pedagogical  humoiu-,  a  school  is  described 
which  had  umformly  been  marked  excellent  during  the  preceding 
twenty-five  years.  A  sentence  or  two  will  serve.  "  Now  as  to 
the  maxim.    The  maxim  consists  of  three  short  w^rds,'  Save  the 
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minutes.*  The  spirit  of  the  school  is,  *  Do  what  you  like  with 
the  child,  immobilise  him,  automatise  him,  dehumanise  him,  but 
save,  save  the  minutes/  In  many  ways  the  minutes  are  saved. 
By  giving  the  child  ready-made  thoughts,  the  minutes  required 
in  thinking  are  saved.  By  ^ving  the  child  ready-made 
definitions,  the  minutes  required  in  formulating  them  are  saved. 
Everything  is  prohibited  that  is  of  no  measurable  advantage  to 
the  cnild,  such  as  the  movement  of  the  head  or  a  limb,  when 
there  is  no  logical  reason  why  it  should  be  moved  at  the  time. 
I  asked  the  principal  whether  the  children  were  not  allowed  to 
move  their  neads.  She  said, '  Why  should  they  look  behind 
when  the  teacher  is  in  front  of  them  ?  * — words  too  logical  to  bo 
refuted.  .  .  The  principars  definition  of  a  note  ...  is 
ideally  delivered,  wnen  it  sounds  something  like  *Notsinrepti 
length  deration  time.* "  ["  A  note  is  a  sign  representing  to  tne 
eye  the  length  or  duration  of  time."] 

Cincinnati  and  Chicago  come  in  for  their  share  of  criticism  at 
the  same  hands.  At  Cincinnati  a  teacher  said  she  would  let 
Dr.  Rice  hear  the  whole  class  read.  "  The  sentence,  *  Is  it  a  quail, 
John  ? '  had  previously  been  written  on  a  blackboard,  and  the 
teacher  asken  the  children  to  read  it  together.  *  Read  it  l)ack- 
ward,  first,*  she  said.  The  children  then  read  the  words  as  the 
teacher  pointed  to  them  with  the  baton,  and  after  they  had  read 
the  sentence  backward  and  forward,  they  spelled  all  the  words 
contained  in  it.  ...  .  The  effect,  as  near  as  I  can  reproduce 
it,  was  as  follows : "  (Dr.  Rice  reduces  his  impressions  to  music, 
which  maj  be  as  easily  imagined  as  transcribed.) 

The  vmter  saw  more  than  one  instance  of  almost  ludicrously 
exaggerated  expression  in  reading ;  eyes  were  set,  and  an  unna- 
tural pose  assumed.  Dr.  Rice  describes  what  he  saw  at  Chicago. 
The  cnildren  were  reading  a  piece  that  had  been  well  practised. 
"  To  me,  many  of  the  pupils  did  not  look  rational  when  they  read. 
The  story  ran  as  follows :  *  Be  a  good  girl,  Dolly !  Don*t  do 
anything  naughty  when  I  am  gone.*  And  Katy  shook  her 
finger  at  Dolly  as  she  opened  the  door  to  leave  the  room. 
And  what  do  you  think  was  in  Katy*s  mind  when  she  said 
this?  etc.** 

One  of  the  pupils  was  called  on  to  begin  the  story  .  .  . 
Before  she  began  to  read  she  glanced  at  the  book  for  a  moment, 
then  raising  her  eyes,  she  stared  so  fixedly  at  me  that  her  eyes 
became  glassy.  At  last  she  said  in  slow  and  measured,  even 
tragical  tones,  "  Be  a  good  girl,  Dolly  !  **  Then,  without  removing 
her  gaze  from  me,  she  raised  the  forefinger  of  her  right  hand  to 
the  n*ont  of  her  eye,  shook  it  at  me  for  a  while,  and  at  last  said, 
"  Don't  do  anything  naughty  when  I*m  gone."  Continuing  to 
shake  her  finger,  she  read,  "  And  Katy  shook  her  finger  at  Dolly 
as  she  opened  the  door  to  leave  the  room."* 


♦  "  The  Public  School  System  of  the  United  States,"  pp.  97, 20-37, 86-87, 
180-iai. 
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Chapter  IX. 

New  Spirit  of  School  Discipline. 

If  there  are  two  things  that  are  absolutely  fundamental  to  the 
American  theory  and  practice  of  education  which  is  in  course 
of  development,  they  are — first,  the  broadly  interpreted  and 
variously  applied  doctrine  of  "  learning  by  doing,"  ana,  secondly, 
the  changea  tone  and  spirit  of  school  discipline.  In  a  gi'oat 
movement  of  this  kind  all  do  not,  and  cannot,  fall  into  line  at 
once.  One  may  see  a  military  obedience  in  more  than  one 
New  York  school  that  would  do  honour  to  the  most  ri^d 
disciplinarian.  The  wiiter  has  never  witnessed  such  still- 
ness and  rigidity  of  posture  as  he  saw  during  the  open- 
ing exercises  in  a  large  school  in  this  city;  and  the  ming 
into  class  rooms  and  the  drawing  of  the  sliding  partitions 
which  converted  the  large  hall  into  a  number  of  class 
rooms  were  a  well-nigh  perfect  exhibition  of  routine  drill.  In 
one  class  visited  the  teacner*s  method  was  a  revelation  of  clock- 
work class  management,  time  being  kept  between  question  and 
answer  by  clapping  the  hands.  In  mental  arithmetic,  for 
example,  the  boys  (it  was  the  highest  grade,  average  age  fifteen) 
were  not  to  make  a  motion  till  the  teacher  gave  the  word,  "  Are 
you  ready  ? '  *  Well,  put  it  down."  A  boy  came  in  during  the 
lesson  to  mark  the  register.  "  Now,  take  a  rest  for  a  moment, 
lads ! "  said  the  teacher.  And  the  lads  needed  it.  The 
case  is  quoted  in  order  to  show  what  exists,  rather  than 
in  any  spirit  of  criticism.  He  was  a  really  good  teacher, 
and  had  a  genial  manner,  which  reduced  the  nervous  wear 
and  tear  considerably,  and  his  method  was  effective  up  to 
a  certain  point,  if  only  by  way  of  contrast  with  upper  grade  work, 
to  be  referred  to  later,  which  altogether  fails  to  pull  boys  together. 
Also,  in  a  city  much  further  inland,  where  the  schools  have 
a  high  reputation,  the  supervising  principal  of  five  or  six  schools 
quite  frankly  avowed  her  belief  m  "  toemg  the  line  to  the  last 
inch,"  advocating  prison  rule  till  the  children  are  drilled  into 
shape  and  will  do  the  thing  whether  or  no !  Her  feeling  was 
that  *•  if  the  child  knows  very  definitely  what  he  has  to  do  and 
the  demands  are  reasonable,  the  child  accustoms  himself  to  it, 
as  the  prisoner  grows  accustomed  to  his  irons.  All  that  we  have 
to  do  is  to  set  the  limit  and  hold  to  it  day  by  day  till  the  child 
grows  to  it.  After  that  you  can  take  the  irons  off."  This  was 
so  exceptional  for  an  inland  town  as  to  have  been  an  isolated 
experience:  but  it  was  the  judgment  of  a  clever  woman,  whose 
touch  of  real  genius  may  have  led  her  to  assume  a  somewhat 
pronounced  position,  and  the  same  thing  may  happen  with  her 
as  with  others,  who  told  the  writer  of  a  complete  change  of 
conviction  and  practice  :  whereas  some  years  ago  they 
believed  in  the  older  military  rule,  thej  had  come  to  believe  in 
and  practice  methods  of  the  very  opposite  kind.  In  this  special 
tase  the  speaker  was  described  rather  aptly  as  "  narrow,  perhaps,  in 
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one  or  two  ways,  but  one  who  Uikes  a  broad  view  of  her  own  narrow- 
ness." This  was  evidenced  in  her  own  words  which  followed  the 
views  on  discipline  just  quoted :  '  Whether  it  is  best  in  the  end 
or  not,  I  am  not  \dlling  to  say." 

Here  one  is  rather  concerned  with  what  is  characteristic  of 
AraericA  as  a  whole.  Travelling  westwards  from  Boston,  the 
new  movements  in  education  are  found  in  their  full 
vigour  at  Worcester  (Mass.)  alike  in  the  schools,  the 
normal  school,  and  the  Clark  Universitv,  and  here  the  new 
social  outlook,  the  humanising  aim,  and  tfie  happier  methods  of 
discipline  were  very  markect  Hundreds  of  teachers  in  the 
olden  days,  the  superintendent  said,  disliked  their  wo»-k  beaiuse 
of  the  severe  discipline;  but  the  schools  of  the  country  have 
been  revolutionisecl  in  this  respect.  This  has  been  helped  by 
changes  both  in  the  curriculum  and  in  the  teaching  spirit,  tending 
to  make  the  school-life,  as  Colonel  Parker  demandea  twentv-five 
years  ago,  more  really  a  part  of  the  life  which  is  natiu-al  to  a 
healthy,  normal  chikl.  Nothing  could  more  convincingly  show 
that  the  educational  movements  are  really  national  and 
American,  and  that  the  cinmtry  was  rij>e  for  them,  than  the 
fact  that  they  took  definite  shape  twenty-five  ye^irs  a^o  at 
Quincy  in  Massachusetts,  under  tne  very  snadow  of  the  city  of 
Boston.  This  was  when  Colonel  Parker  became  superintenaent 
of  the  Quincy  schools.  The  writer  was  present  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  that  event.  Such  leaders 
in  the  educational  world  as  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  and  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  were  present 
to  endorse  the  movement  in  its  modern  aspects.  Colonel 
Parker's  own  address  told  of  so  much  that  marked  off  the  move- 
ment from  the  past  out  of  which  it  sprang  that  it  may  be  quoted 
at  some  length : — 

"  It  is  often  said  that  when  a  school  board  gives  up  its 
authority  to  an  expert  its  duties  are  ended,  that  indeed  it  has 
nothing  further  to  do.  This  was  by  no  means  true  of  the  Quincy 
committee.  The  superintendent  was  given  full  power  to  conduct 
the  schools  as  he  thought  best.  There  was,  however,  one  absolute 
requirement — he  must  succeed,  and  the  committee  was  the  judge 
of  success  or  failure.  Previous  to  1875  the  committee  had 
examined  yearly  the  schools  in  order  to  iuscertain  the  progress  of 
the  pupils;  now  they  proposed  to  inspect  the  schools  to  nnd  out 
the  eflSciency  or  ineniciency  of  the  superintendent. 

**  The  School  Board's  most  important  task  was  to  defend  the 
schools  and  the  changes  in  the  work  of  the  teachers. 

*'  Good  people  do  not  e<asily  alter  their  ideals  of  education.     1 

have  sometimes  thought   that   theology   had   the  deepest  and 

strongest   hold   upon    the    human    muid,    especially   m    New 

England,  but  that  is  not  true ;  educational  ideas  arc  by  far  the 

slowest  to  change.     Noah  Webster  is  mijjhtier  than  Jonathan 

Edwards;  techniciil  grammar  than  predestination.     It  is  useless 

for  anyone  who  attempts  to  improve  education  to  comulain ;  the 

right  way  is  to  recognise  the  situation  and  make  the  oest  of  it 

miman  progress  is  measured  by  the  time  it  takes  for  a  good  idon 

to  get  into  life. 
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"  I  will  uot  attempt  to  describe  the  educational  situation  in 
New  England.  One  fact  illustrates  it  fully ;  a  diligent  search 
was  made  on  the  rich  and  loaded  shelves  of  Boston  booksellers. 
One  educational  work,  and  one  only,  was  found,  a  second-hand 
copy  of  Currie's  Grammar  School  Education.  Do  not  misunder- 
stand. Very  much  had  been  done  in  building  up  the  common 
school.  Most  school  systems  were  thoroughly  organised.  That 
of  Boston  has  furnished  the  pattern  of  organisiition  for  all  time. 
There  were  excellent  teachers,  noble,  disinterested  men  and 
women ;  but  naturally  tradition  controlled,  and  there  was  a 
general,  though  unconscious,  belief  that  most  things  in  education 
were  fixed  and  finished.  Among  thoughtful  people,  however, 
there  were  grave  doubts  as  to  the  profiUible  expenditure  of 
school  moneys. 

"The  superintendent  found  thoughtful  teachers,  some  of 
whom  had  oeen  doubting  and  studying  for  years,  others  who 
were  ready  to  put  themselves  into  the  work  with  hearty  zeal. 
The  teachers,  forty-two,  I  think,  in  number,  formed  a  faculty  for 
the  study  of  education.  The  superintendent  led  them  as  best 
he  could,  getting  from  them  far  more  than  he  gave.  The 
authority  he  received  he  relegated  to  them,  and  in  return 
demanded  close  study,  original  thought,  creation,  observation, 
reformation  and  independence.  The  teachers*  meetings  were  the 
central  means  of  movement.  The  superintendent  tnidged  from 
school  to  school,  watching  the  teachers,  criticising  them 
personally,  holding  conferences,  and  discussing  questions.  He 
taught  in  every  class,  over  and  over  again,  not  by  any  means 
because  he  was  a  model,  but  because  he  wished  to  learn  how  to 
teach.  It  was  exhilarating,  delightful  work,  though  filled  with 
errors  and  doubts,  crude,  unformed,  experimental,  but  withal 
progressive.  He  found  genius  among  the  texichers.  There  were 
very  few  teachers  who  failed  of  re-election.  They  tried,  they 
struggled  with  the  problems ;  some  failed,  but  most  succeedea. 
They  were  ever  ready  to  take  and  use  criticism,  ever  ready  to 
acknowledge  failui^e  and  to  look  for  better  things.  I  shall  never 
forget  them,  that  little  band  of  heroes.  I  see  them  now,  facing 
the  children  and  the  eternal  questions. 

"  There  never  was  a  Quincy  method  or  a  Quincy  system,  unless 
we  agree  to  call  the  Quincy  method  a  spirit  of  study,  and  the 
Quincy  system  one  of  everlasting  change.  A  method  in 
teaching  means  to  most  people  a  certain  way  of  doing  things,  a 
way  fixed  and  finished ;  something  that  has  a  beginmng  and  an 
end;  something  rounded,  routinish,  and  efficient;  a  panacea 
like  a  patent  niedicine  that  may  be  applied  with  unfailing  results. 
Method  in  this  sense  is  the  conunon  and  awful  delusion  of  the 
present  day.  With  the  artist-teacher  method  is  the  way  he  or 
she  reac^hos  an  ideal.  Therefore,  method  is  entirely  personal, 
ever  changing,  ever  improving.  Insight,  elimination,  miprove- 
nicnt,  are  the  clemenLs  of  upward  and  onward  movements.  Wo, 
the  teachers  of  Quincy  as  a  faculty,  wrestled  with  the  greatest 
problem  ever  given  to  man.  The  faculty  and  its  meetings 
brought  inspiration,  enthusiasm,  hplp,  and  each  teacher  applied 
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the  things  found  in  his  or  her  own  way,  developing  personality 
and,  therefore,  personal  ability. 

**  If  you  ask  me  to  name  the  best  of  all  in  results,  I  should  say, 
the  more  humane  treatment  of  little  folks.  We  tried  to  teach 
them,  not  as  children  or  as  pupils,  but  as  human  beings.  Each 
child  has  his  own  individuality,  his  stream  of  thought,  his 
desires,  his  hopes  and  fears,  his  grief  and  joy.  In  school  the 
child  has  too  often  a  separate  stream  of  thougnt,  or  a  stagnant 
pool,  totally  separate  from  his  real  life.  A  child  should  have 
one  life,  wholesome  and  complete,  and  the  home  life  and  the 
school  life  should  each  supplement  the  other.  We  tried  to  make 
the  children  hanpy,  so  happy  that  they  should  love  to  go  to 
school.  The  roa  was  well-nigh  banished  The  doctrine  of  total 
depravity  will  have  much  to  answer  in  the  Day  of  Judgment. 
Flogging  is  the  direct  result  of  the  belief  that  the  child  is 
innately  bad.  and  must  be  whipped  into  goodness. 

"  We  know  that  the  child  is  good,  if  he  has  a  chance,  an  environ- 
ment ot  goodness.  This  knowledge  came  to  us  from  actual 
experience.  One  beautiful  incident  threw  a  flood  of  light  upon 
the  child's  soul.  Little  Bumpus,  who  was  blind,  entered  Mrs. 
FoUett's  class  of  six-year-olds.  Without  suggestion,  the  dear 
little  folk  put  their  arms  around  him  and  said,  "We'll  help  you." 
Humanity  begets  humanity.  Children  long  for  something  to  do, 
and  they  love  right-doing  far  more  than  tfiey  love  wrong-doing. 

"  The  systematic  cultivation  of  selfishness  by  bribery — per 
cents,,  material  rewards  and  prizes — wiis  banished.  The  dark 
clouds  were  cleared  away,  and  a  higher  motive,  a  nobler  ideal, 
came  into  view.  Tlie  humane  treatment  of  children  cixmiot  be 
brought  about  bv  any  particular  method.  It  must  spring  from 
a  deep  sympathy,  backed  by  courage  and  skill.  The  old- 
fasliioned,  stiff,  unnatural  order  was  broken  up.  The  torture  of  sit- 
ting perfectly  still  with  nothing  to  do  was  ruled  out,  and  in  came 
an  order  of  work,  with  all  the  whispering  and  noise  compatible 
with  the  best  results.  The  cliild  began  to  feel  that  he  hau  sonic- 
thing  to  do  for  himself,  that  he  was  a  member  of  society,  with 
the  responsibilities  that  accompany  such  an  important  position. 

"  We  did  not  banish  text-books ;  we  added  to  tlicm ;  change, 
not  banishment,  was  the  order.  It  was  the  custom  for  pupils  to 
lesA  through  in  a  year  one  little  book  that  a  bright,  well-taught 
child  can  read  from  end  to  end  in  a  few  hours,  providing  always 
that  he  is  not  disgusted  with  the  contents." 

It  was  probably  at  the  moment  of  transition  from  old  to  new  in 
one  city,  that  its  Board  of  Education  applied  to  a  Teachers' 
Agency  for  a  principal  who  could  "  coerce  the  young  by  mild 
measures." 

The  principal  of  the  Normal  College  at  Worcc^ster  sai(l  that 
having  ueen  oorn  and  brought  up  in  the  old  retjlinc,  he  felt  iis 
though  he  had  lived  a  hundred  years,  so  great  was  the  change  in 
the  spirit  of  school  discipline.  He  considered  this  the  more  re- 
markable inasmuch  as  the  period  of  progress  had  been  marked  by 
the  constant  inflow  of  an  almost  mdigestible  mass  of  foreign 
immigratiow.      Similar   conditions    prevail    in   Canada,  and   a 
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similar  disciplinary  spirit  prevails.  Indeed,  if  one  may  judge 
from  a  brief  visit,  the  Toronto  children  seem  to  be  more  fully 
aware  of  being  contributors  to  the  school  order  and  of  feeling 
tlieir  feet  in  the  process  than  most  of  the  children  in  the  States. 
Dr.  Rand,  of  McMaster  University,  Toronto,  who  had  had  a  large 
experience  as  organiser  of  schools  in  the  East,  stated  that 
probably  the  rod  never  sees  its  use  now  in  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia,  the  change  liaviDg  taken  place  within  his  experi- 
ence. Of  course,  humana  views  of  chila-life  and  school  life  nave 
during  the  same  period  been  growing  up  in  England ;  but  it  is 
some  tiling  far  more  than  a  question  of  the  use  or  non-use  of 
corporal  punishment — it  is  an  atmosphere  of  sympathy,  a 
conscious  sunshine,  which  teachers  like  those  of  Toronto  and 
Minneapolis  bring  into  the  school  with  them.  It  has  something 
to  do  with  the  fact  that  the  teachers  are  mostly  women ;  it  has 
more  to  do  with  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  children  are 
children,  with  all  that  that  implies  in  the  minds  of  teachers 
taught  by  Froebel  and  Pestalozzi,  quickened  by  the  humane 
spirit  of  the  time,  and  inspired  very  often  with  something 
appro  idling  to  a  missionary  zefil.  Education  is  deeply  felt 
to  be  the  ciiuse  of  the  hour,  and  the  child  the  hope  of  the 
fiitiu-c.  "  Going  to  school  has  ceased  to  be  a  home- 
sick tribulation,  and  the  teacher  has  ceased  to  be  a  merchant 
dealing  in  information,  and  has  become  a  builder  of  human 
souls." 

On  the  political  side,  the  change  is  due  to  America's  eager 
realisation — intensified  probably  by  the  uncertainty  France  has 
shown  in  the  matter  during  the  last  century — of  the  meaning  of  a 
democracy ;  in  such  a  community  the  children  must  not  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  tyrannical  form  of  discipline.  On  the  social  side, 
doubtless,  some  effect  has  come  from  the  war  of  the  Union,  which 
was  also  a  war  waged  upon  the  question  of  slavery ;  the  appeals 
of  that  hour  reacted  upon  those  that  made  them  and  gave  birth 
to  a  broader  humanity.  On  the  religious  side  the  "new  educa- 
tion "  runs  very  much  in  line  with  the  "  new  theology " ;  the 
appeal  to  fear  is  less,  and  faith  in  moral  suasion  greater.  On  the 
educational  side,  the  influence  of  the  grent  educators  of  the  past 
and  the  careful  study,  which  is  still  maintained,  of  the  history  of 
education,  have  contributed  in  no  small  degree.  Then  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  Southern  States  in  the  Union  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to 
American  feeling  and  to  the  national  consciousness.  Ameriwi 
had  grown  up  into  its  early  manhood.  It  began  to  assimilate 
all  that  it  borrowed;  what  it  learned  from  others  enabled  it  to  be 
more  wisely  and  boldly  original.  One  hears  frequently  of  **  a  sort  of 
instinct"  which  hits  led  educators  into  right  paths — right,  i.e.,  for 
America,  with  her  problems,  her  human  ix)ssibilities,  her  material 
power.  Hence  it  is  that  a  man  who  is  all  heart  and  impulse  ia 
credited  with  having  led  the  way. 

As  phases  of  the  changed  spirit  of  school-discipline,  the  follow- 
ing may  be  selected :  (1)  increased  liberty  allowed  to  children; 
(2)  the  effort  to  make  them  self-governing ;  (8)  ways  of  gaining 
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attention ;  (4)  altered  modes  of  punishment ;  (5)  details  of  or- 
ganisation ;  (6)  the  universal  reliance  upon  the  personality  of 
the  teacher. 

(1)  The  increased  liberty  allowed  to  children.  The  regulations 
for  an  eighth  grade  class  in  one  of  the  Washington  schools  illus- 
trate this  point.  (It  was  the  principaVs  room,  i.e.,  the  class 
which  she  taught  all  day  in  addition  to  being  the  principal  of 
the  building,  a  combination  of  duties  which  involved  giving 
attention  to  visitors  to  the  school,  as  well  as  answerin*j  questions 
or  senditig  messages  relating  to  other  parts  of  the  building.) 

1.  No  talking  in  the  cloakroom. 

2.  No  talking — not  one  word — during  the  teacher's  absence 
from  the  room. 

5.  Interruption  during  recitation  means  doing  immediately 
some  mental  or  written  work. 

6.  Pupils  passing  about  the  room  during  hours  sliould  make 
their  movements  noiseless. 

Rule  5  points  to  self- direction;  the  second  and  sixth  suggest 
unwritten  rules  or  privileges  of  which  they  are  the  condit  ions 
namely,  that  pupils  are  allowed  to  speak  to  each  other  about 
their  work  durmg  the  teacher's  presence — chikkea  were  seen 
doing  this  in  perfectly  orderly  and  nuitually  helpful  fashion — , 
and,  that  a  freedom*  of  movement  about  the  classroom  is  per- 
mitted for  legitimate  purposes,  such  as  to  borrow  a  book  from 
another  pupil,  or  to  consult  a  large  dictionary,  with  which  all 
the  class-rooms  are  supplied.  This  freedom  of  movement, 
facilitated  by  the  single  desks,  which  seem  to  be  in  use  every- 
where, is  quite  general,  and  is  in  no  way  confined  to  the  upper 
grades.  Quite  little  children  of  the  first  and  second  grades  are 
allowed  to  pass  from  their  seats  to  the  blackboard,  on  which 
they  do  a  considerable  part  of  their  writing  and  number  work ; 
and  if  they  have  to  leave  the  room  it  is  accepted  as  sufficient 
that  they  shall  write  their  names  on  the  blackboard  near  the 
door  as  th(;y  pass,  even  this  not  always  being  required. 

The  freedom  is  practically  that  of  the  home,  and  in  return  for 
it  the  children  give  as  freely  their  allegiar  ce  to  the  necessary 
conditions  of  the  school.  Other  English  visitors  have  remarkeii 
upon  thi  <  striking  feature  of  American  class-rooms ;  the  children 
scarcely  ever  need  chilling  to  order — this  is  not  because  the  presence 
of  a  visitor  restrains  them,  for  in  most  schools  they  are  so 
accustomed  to  visitors  that  they  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
unconscious  of  their  presence ;  besides,  how  many  teachers  in 
English  schools  find  that  the  presence  of  a  visitor,  even  of  an 
inspector,  helps  the  discipline  i  "  We  allow  them,"  said  a  sixth 
grade  teacher,  "all  the  liberty  they  want,"  and  as  she  spoke  oi.e 
boy  got  up  to  observe  the  temperature  of  the  room  and  write  it 
on  tne  blackboard — one  must  repeat  that  the  blackboard  runs 
almost  all  round  the  room,  making  such  uses  of  it  possible — and 
two  others  rose  to  consult  a  dictionary.    Sometimes  the  childi-en 
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will  say, '  Aren't  you  giving  us  too  hard  work  ?  *  and  tho  teacher 
prefers  that  they  should  thus  address  her,  rather  than  that  the 
congenial  feeling  between  the  class  and  herself  should  be  destroyed. 
"  The  principle  on  which  we  work,"  said  a  Worcester  headmaster 
of  many  years'  experience,  "is  the  assumption  that  everybody 
wants  to  (to  about  the  right  thing,  while,  as  a  fact,  we  know  there 
are  a  few  who  will  not  do  it,  and  who  must  be  curbed  by  neces- 
sary force;  just  as  m  civil  society  the  citizens  want  to  do  the 
rignt  thing,  but  there  must  be  the  power  to  see  it  executed." 
This  prmcipal  estimated  that  in  his  school  of  1,000 
pupils  corpjjral  j^unishment  might  be  used  about  ten  times 
in  the  yciir,  the  rciuson  mostly  being  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  boys  to  *  show  off.'  Some  want  to  show  the  others 
that  they  can  sttmd  a  whipping,  and  are  frequently  satisfied 
when  they  have  had  one,  and  have  established  a  reputation 
for  courage.  This  is  generally  in  October  or  November  at 
the  commencement  of  the  school  year ;  the  boys  get  over  it 
at  13  or  14.  Boy-nature  is  a  curious  thing,  this  gentleman  went 
on  to  say ;  we  have  to  treat  them  as  individuals  very  frequently. 
After  tiikm^  boys  into  the  office  it  is  often  found  that  their 
sUmdpoint  is  quite  reasonable,  and  we  admit  it,  only  we  show 
them  that  they  have  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  not  meaning 
right. 

Amongst  the  happiest  schools  visited,  both  in  the  spirit  of  its 
management,  the  ability  and  method  of  the  tciicners,  and 
the  responsive  spirit  ot  the  children,  was  the  Newton  Girls' 
School,  Philadelphia.  Here  the  principal's  pjlicy  was  to  allow 
the  cliildren  to  be  a  little  iidgetty  in  the  lowest  grades,  on  the 
ground  that  as  they  are  to  become  able  to  control  themselves 
m  the  long  run,  teachers  must  be  content  to  wait  for  it.  A  bright 
set  of  children  in  the  second  grade  found  it  hard  to  keep 
still,  and  the  teacher  was  advised  not  to  make  too  much 
eftbrt  to  obtain  stillness.  An  ideally  happy  spirit  seemed  as 
a  consequence  to  pervade  the  class,  which  contained  children 
from  all  kinds  of  families,  some  white,  some  coloured.  So, 
acting  on  the  conviction  that,  if  perfect  stillness  were  ob- 
tiiined  in  the  first  grade,  she  would  find  a  tendency  to  disorder 
throughout  the  school,  the  principal  made  haste  more  slowly 
and  achieved  her  end ;  one  was  conscious  of  the  growth  of  a 
disciplined  life  in  passing  upward  through  the  school  from  grade 
to  grade.  Moreover,  the  danger  of  self-consciousness,  more  espe- 
cially incident  to  a  girls'  school,  is  largely  removed  by  allowmg 
the  children  to  be  natural,  and  by  the  teacher  herself  being 
allowed  to  be  natural  in  her  life  witn  them.  We  have  abandoned 
the  *'  sit  up  straight  and  fold  your  arms  idea  long  ago,"  said  the 
principal  of  an  equally  well-conducted  school  at  Washington, 
the  special  features  of  which  must  be  spoken  of  in  another  con- 
nection. Throughout  the  schools,  whether  in  cities  comparatively 
old-fashioned  in  their  school  methods,  or  in  those  abreast  of  the 
newest  educational  life,  the  aim  appears  to  be  to  make  the 
children  feel  that  the  school  is  a  family  on  a  large  scale,  that 
each  is  responsible  in  part  for  the  happiness  ol  all,  and  that  it  is 
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natural  for  the  larger  children  to  take  some  care  of  the  younger. 
Marching  in  and  out  of  school  is  abolished  in  some  places,  the 
children  entering  and  leaving  as  they  would  any  other  building, 
the  elder  pupils  not  beinjj  marched  in  by  grades  separately 
from  the  little  ones,  but  being  free  to  give  them  a  helping  hana. 
ITie  University  Elementary  School  at  Chicago  makes  it  a  fimda- 
mental  aim  to  allow  children  practically  the  siime  freedom  that 
they  would  have  in  any  gathering  of  children  having  a  common 
purpose,  believing  that  if  artificially  reprassed  in  one  place  they 
wiU  explode  in  another.  (But  see  end  of  Chapter  VI.) 
In  the  last-named  school,  truly,  one  is  reminded  of  the  counsel 

E'ven  to  the  teachers  in  the  Schools  of  Port  Royal :  '*  Speak  little  ; 
»r  much ;  and  pray  more."  Yet  it  is  true  everywhere  that 
many  of  the  teachers  have  *'  given  their  lives  to  the  schools ; 
laboured  over  the  question  of  right  discipline ;  have  bilked, 
discussed,  and  worked,  so  that  gradually  thought  and  conviction 
have  grown  in  the  matter;  and  when  the  teacher  begins  to 
reason  from  a  different  plane  the  effect  is  not  long  being  felt  by 
the  children." 

Is  it  not  possible  to  carry  this  new  theory  of  school  discipline 
too  far  1  Certainly,  until  every  teacher  is  a  genius  in  the 
art  of  child  training.  But  in  judging  of  this,  one  or  two 
important  facts  must  be  allowed  for.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
an  elasticity  of  temperament  in  the  American  child,  which 
makes  his  very  liberty  Siifer  than  it  would  be  with  some 
children.  His  liberty  itself  is  elastic,  and  hjus  a  way  of  spring- 
ing back  into  its  place,  at  the  very  moment  that  it  is  beginning 
to  look  dangerous.  One  becomes  conscious  of  this  even  in  walk- 
ing through  the  pubUc  parks.  Further,  the  children 
are  generally  highly-strung,almost  nervously  sensitive,  and  where 
gentler  treatment  sufiices,  noisier  and  more  obtrusive  methods 
are  not  called  for.  And,  thirdly,  the  teachers  live  in  the  same 
social  atmosphere  and  know  the  spirit  of  the  children ;  and  as 
it  is  too  much  to  expeci  each  teacher  to  have  an  elasticity 
corresponding  lo  that  of  sixty  American — might  one  not  also 
say  Elnglish  ? — children,  time  and  strength  are  saved  by  not 
expecting  it,  but  by  trying  in  its  place  the  methods  next  to  be 
described. 

(2)  The  endeavour  to  make  children  self-governing.  The  fifth 
of  the  regulations,  quoted  at  the  commencement  of  the  preced- 
ing section,  was  to  the  effect  that  any  interruption  during  an 
oral  lesson  meant  that  the  children  were  to  turn  at  once  to  some 
mental  or  written  work.  As  it  happened,  the  writer  was,  not 
without  some  regret,  the  cause  of  a  considerable  interruption  of 
the  work  of  this  grade,  and  at  a  most  awkward  time,  the  com- 
mencement of  afternoon  school.  But  without  any  suggestion 
from  the  teacher,  the  children  all  took  up  some  work,  and 
with  an  occasional  word,  such  as  "you  have  two  lessons  in 
preparation;  when  you  got  through  what  you  are  doing  you 
will  find  some  examples  of  H.  C.  F.  (Highest  Common  Factor) 
on  the  board,  applications  of  yesterday's  lesson  " ;  or  a  reference 
to  corrections  to  be  made  in  their  drawings ;  they  worke<l  on 
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attentively  for  half-an-hour,  whilst  their  teacher,  the  principal, 
talked  with  the  visitor  about  the  school  and  its  aims.* 

The  training  of  the  children  in  sell-direction  is  one  of  the 
effects  of  the  system  of  divided  classes,  already  mentioned.  They 
acquire  what  Dr.  Harris  calls  **  absorptive  attention,"  i.e.,  they 
take  part  of  their  work  in  hand  themselves  and  learn  not  to  bo 
disturbed  by  what  others  are  doing  around  them.  The  principal 
ot  the  Englewood  High  School,  Chicago,  claims  that  the  develop- 
ment of  this  feeling  of  personal  responsibility  is  the  potent  factor 
in  lifting  up  pupils  ana  helping  to  make  of  them  strong  men  and 
women.  He  relies  principally  upon  active  interest  in  the  school 
work,  which,  owing  probaoly  to  causes  to  be  referred  to  later,f  it 
usually  takes  about  four  or  five  months  really  to  arouse ;  from 
that  tmie  it  very  rarely  happens  that  pupils  have  to  be  corrected 
for  misdemeanour.  This  springs  from  tne  feeling  in  each  pupil 
that  he  is  working  primarily  for  himself,  not  for  the  teacher ;  that 
he  has  his  o^vn  part  in  the  school-life,  individually  in  the  class 
work,  and,  socially,  in  the  school  interests  which,  as  previously 
described,  are  maue  to  bear  upon  the  work.  "  The  test  of  order," 
says  Mr.  J.  L.  Hughes,{  "  is  best  applied  when  the  teacher  is 
absent."  If  work  goes  on  steadily  tnen  it  implies  two  things, 
first,  interest  in  the  w^ork  itself;  and,  secondly,  power  of  moral 
self-direction  in  the  pupils.  More  than  one  opportunity  was 
afforded  the  writer  of  seeing  how  entirely  capable  children  are 
of  self-direction  during  a  teacher's  absence.  The  following 
example  illustrates  a  method  adopted  occasionally  in  a  school 
in  Nebraska : 

"  The  teacher  of  this  school  is  sick,"  said  the  superintendent, 
"and  one  of  the  high-school  girls  is  taking  her  place.  "I 
think,"  he  added  to  the  class,  "  that  you  had  better  conduct  your 
own  reading  lesson  this  afternoon.  You  may  proceed  as  if  you 
were  alone.' 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  then  a  little  girl  in  a  front  seat 
read  the  first  stanza  of  the  lesson,  John  G.  Saxe's  poem,  "  The 
Blind  Men  and  the  Elephant."  Her  manner  of  rendering  it  was 
almost  beyond  criticism,  and  she  had  not  much  more  than 
finished  wlien  a  boy  in  the  back  of  the  room  commented  reading 
the  second  stanza. 

*'  The  first  approached  the  elephant,  and,  happening  to  fall," 
he  read,  placing  the  emphasis  upon  "  elephant."  But  his  seat- 
mate  had  looked  a  little  deeper  into  the  thought  of  the  poem, 
and  seeing  that  each  blind  man  was  to  approach  the  elephant, 


*  It  became  the  writer's  constant  i)ractice,  and  was  found  invaluable — 
at  time-i  preventing  altogether  erroneous  judgments — to  consult  the  city 
superintendent,  and  in  each  school  the  principal.  This  was,  unless  (juite 
impossible,  always  done  beforehand.  In  the  case  of  the  visit  above  referred 
to,  the  writer  was  specially  introduced  to  the  principal  by  the  city 
superintendent  of  schools. 

t  kSee  references  to  the  high  schools  in  the  chapter  on  "  Curriculum  and 
Character-building." 

I  "  Mistakes  in  Teaching  and  How  to  Keep  Order,  "printed  together  as 
the  Christmas  number  of  "  Educational  h'oundations,"  by  Kellogg  and  Co., 
New  York. 
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in  turn,  he  recognised  the  fiEict  that "  first "  instead  of  **  elephant " 
was  the  word  to  receive  the  emphasis,  so  when  his  companion 
had  finished  he  re-read  the  stanza  according  to  his  interpretation 
of  it. 

So  the  reading  was  continued  throughout  the  whole  poem 
some  stanzas  being  read  as  many  as  four  or  five  times  before 
each  child  was  satisfied. 

*'  We  do  not  have  this  kind  of  recitation  very  often,"  said  the 
superintendent,  "  as  the  best  readers  are  most  critical  and  take 
the  lead  in  the  corrections,  so  it  is  more  of  a  help  to  the  strong 
than  to  the  weak  ones.  However,  an  occasional  lesson  interests 
them  and  helps  to  arouse  a  spirit  of  competition  for  good 
reading."  This  instance  is  quoted,  but  is  in  perfect  keeping 
with  much  that  was  actually  observed. 

The  power  of  moral  self-direction  follows  (juite  as  naturally. 
The  principal  of  the  Douglas  School,  Minneapolis,  gave  some  excel- 
lent instances  of  this  from  her  own  experience,  which  at  the  same 
lime  illustrate  her  method  of  discipline.  Children  have  to  be 
trained  in  self-judgment  if  they  are  to  possess  the  most  valuable 
kind  of  self-control.  This  seemed  to  be  the  principle  on  which 
this  teacher  worked.  One  day,  for  instance,  two  boys  came  to 
her  as  principal,  asking  her  to  reverse  their  teacher's  decision  to 
detain  them  to  do  some  work  which  they  had  neglected.  She 
told  them  a  story  of  Lincoln  at  the  beginning  of  tne  Civil  War, 
when  a  yoimg  officer  convicted  of  insubordination  came  to  him 
to  complain  that  his  general  had  threatened  to  shoot  him.  "  The 
general  threatened  to  shoot  you  ! "  said  Lincoln.  "  Well,  if  he 
threatened  to  shoot  me  1  should  believe  him ;  because  I  believe 
he'd  do  it  if  he  said  so."  The  boys  admitted  that  it  was  a  good 
story,  at  the  same  time  looking  rather  crestfallen ;  the  teacher 
had  held  a  mirror  before  them  in  which  they  saw  themselves, 
end  judged  themselves  accordingly.  She  would  sometimes  ask 
Doys  what  discipline  they  thought  they  ought  to  have,  e.g.,  for 
disorder  in  the  lines.  They  thought  they  ought  to  be  made  to 
stay  out  of  the  line,  and  were  accordingly  bidden  to  do  so  till 
they  felt  they  could  trust  themselves  to  behave.  "  Children's 
impulses  are  right,  don't  you  think  so  ? "  this  lady  said,  adding 
that  she  was  a  much  better  discipUnarian,  obtaining  better  order 
and  with  greater  ease,  than  when  she  was  far  more  rigid.  She  had 
previously  liad  experience  in  a  school  where  there  was  no  homo 
influence  to  appeal  to,  the  children  having  practically  lived  in 
the  streets  from  their  birth  up ;  they  had  no  good  traditions,  no 
ideals.  But  there  she  had  used  the  same  general  metho/i  and 
had  found  her  task  easier  every  year.  Some  few  cases  required 
severer  handling,  the  children  belonging  to  the  semi-criminal 
class.  For  such  the  teacher  had  to  fix  the  penalty,  as  "  some  of 
them  would  never  have  fixed  a  penalty  for  themselves  in  the 
Uving  world."  The  value  of  this  teacher's  testimony  lies  in  the 
suggestion  of  slow  and  careful  procedure  towards  the  stiige  in 
wmch  children  may  be  trusted  to  control  themselves ;  and  the 
underljring  hint  that  self-judgment  should  precede  self-direction. 

One  of  the  men  most  representative  of  the  educational  spirit  of 
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America  is  President  Eliot  of  Harvard.  He  r^ards  the  chani 
in  school  discipline  as  one  of  pure,  far-reaching  gain,  the 
fundamental  object  in  all  educixtion  being  to  develop  "  selt-con- 
trol  and  the  power  to  give  an  intense  mental  attention  *' ;  such 
self-control  not  being  capable  of  being  cultivated  under  "  the 
arbitrary  pressure  of  another's  will."  Sometimes  pupils  are 
allowed  to  have  their  say  in  the  drawing  up  of  rules  for  their 
class.  They  may  sixfely  be  trusted  to  do  this,  wiis  the  Toronto 
verdict.  Repressive  discipline  is  dying  out  with  the  stronger 
emphasis  on  the  words,  trust  and  sympathy.  "  Do  you  wish  my 
respect?"  a  teacher  will  sometimes  say  to  a  wayward  pupil. 
"Do  you  wish  me  to  think  something  of  you  ?  Well,lao; 
more  than  you  imagine.  I'll  think  more  of  you  still  if  you'll 
let  me.  Make  a  promise  not  to  me,  but  to  y6urself.'*  One  trace 
of  genuine  liking  for  some  trait  in  such  a  boy's  character  wins 
him,  a  wireless  telegraphy  communicates  the  fact  to  him  and  the 
teacher  need  no  longer  study  how  to  control  him.  Under  that 
quickening  consciousness  he  will  control  himself;  for  "  Society 
is  lifted  up  not  only  by  effort  but  by  faith." 

(3)  Little  or  no  attempt  is  made  to  gain  attention  by 
calling  for  it.  It  is  fairly  well  understood  that  attention  is  an 
impossibility  in  vacuo,  there  must  be  something  to  attend  to. 
To  call  for  attention  is  to  advertise  the  fact  that  the  teacher 
cannot  get  it  in  any  other  way  ;  and  to  be  constantly  calling  for 
attention  is  the  surest  of  all  ways  of  not  getting  it.  A  Wor- 
cester principal  told  how  he  dealt  with  boys  in  his  school,  over 
size  and  over  age  for  their  standard,  who,  to  quote  his  own 
words,  "  stick  out  like  a  sore  thumb,  and  you  can  have  all  the 
trouble  with  them  you  like,  if  you  want  it."  Visitors  cominij  to 
a  singing  lesson  often  say,  with  some  surprise, '  Those  big  fellows 
sing !  Ik)w  do  you  do  it  ? '  *  By  not  irritating  them.  I  call  on 
the  children  I  know  will  sing.  It  is  a  fatal  mistake  to  call  for  a 
thing  and  have  a  secret  fear  that  you  will  not  get  it.  So  I  let 
them  alone,  before  long  the  music  becomes  interesting,  and  the 
boys'  lips  begin  to  move.'  The  mainstay  of  discipUne,  as  has 
already  been  suggested,  is  the  interest  of  the  lessons. 

"We  hope  to  reach  the  day  in  our  public  schools,"  said 
one  member  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Superintendents, 
"  when  they  will  be  practically,  if  not  nominally,  run  by  the 
pupils,  i.e.y  the  teacher  will  float  on  the  interest  which  the 
pupils  manifest,  because  of  the  superior  order  of  instruction 
and  the  superior  personality  and  character  of  the  teacher.  That, 
even  thougli  the  pedagogic  edge  be  a  bit  blunt,  will  be  the  true 
haft  behind  the  eclge,  and  will  cleave  almost  every  problem." 

(4)  The  necessity  for  punishment  is  avoided  in  every  possible 
way.  Referring  to  the  stress  laid  upon  the  interest  of  the  w^ork 
itself,  one  superintendent*  said,  "  Tnis  kind  of  work  eliminates 
truancy.     It  is  not  curative ;  it's  like  quarantine,  it's  preventive. 


♦  Mr.  Powell,  of  Washington,  to  whom  the  writer  is  indebted  for  many 
usefnl  suggestions. 
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There  used  to  be  a  strap  in  every  desk  ;  now  in  our  schools  there  is 
a  dictionary  in  every  class-room  in  the  upper  grades.  The  basis 
of  school  government  is  not  therapeutics ;  it  is  quarantine."  Or, 
to  take  another  medical  simile  :  "  We  believe,"  said  Dr.  Shimer, 
Associate  Superintendent  of  New  York  Schools,  **  in  the  slough- 
ing process,  strengthening  and  developing  all  the  healthy 
parts  of  the  body,  so  that  the  unhealthy  part  becomes  ashamed 
of  itself  and  makes  way.  So,  in  some  schools  we  have 
to  look  round  and  say.  What  is  there  here  that  is  good  ?  At  last  we 
find  something,  we  praise  it,  build  round  it,  making  that  the 
core.  The  change  comes  without  the  subject  ol  it  knowing 
how  or  whence  / "  "  If  the  ordinary  average  teacher,"  said  the 
Worcester  orincipal  just  cj^uoted,  "  will  follow  on  for  throe  months 
with  the  idea  that  she  is  ffoing  to  make  the  class  discipline 
itself,  not  she  discipline  it,  she  will  come  out  all  right.  Let  the 
children  stand  on  their  own  honour,  and  they  will  stand  for 
what  is  right.  The  public  feeling  of  the  class  will  kill  the  two 
or  three  bad  onas.  By  putting  all  my  effort  into  the  good 
ones,  1  have  known  bad  boys  lie  right  down  in  the  traces 
and  give  up.  If  there  is  no  one  to  laugh  at  or  to  encourage 
them,  they  get  tired  of  it.  I  never  saw  a  class  in  which  you 
could  not  get  three-Iburths  of  the  children  to  stand  by  the 
teacher.  The  silent  feeling  of  those  children  is  sufficient  in 
tliree  months  to  smooth  out  the  whole  class.  Any  teacher 
willing  to  try  that  plan  will  not  fail."  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
no  toiicher  who  had  commenced  teaching  under  his  principal- 
ship  ever  had  failed  in  discipline.  The  writer  overheard  a  con- 
versiition  between  two  of  the  teachers  at  the  Ethical  Culture 
School,  New  York.  One  of  them  was  speaking  of  a  decision 
with  regard  to  seeing  a  boy's  lather  to  ask  him  to  take  the  boy 
away  from  school ;  the  boy  was  troublesome,  and  it  was  thought 
that  the  best  thing  would  be  for  him  to  be  put  to  work.  The 
other,  the  manual  training  master  and  a  first-rate  educationist, 
replied,  "  If  so,  put  him  to  work  on  something  he  has  an  interest 
in.  There's  nothing  worse  than  this  haphazard  putting  to  work. 
As  for  sending  the  boy  away,  I'm  a  very  solemn  believer  in  the 
good  influence  of  bad.  If  a  man  comes  down  the  street  intoxi- 
cated, you  do  not  take  your  boy  away  so  that  he  shall  not  see. 
So  with  a  bad  boy  in  a  class,  if  you  can  get  the  most  of  the 
class  to  condemn  his  wrong  quietly  and  to  steer  clear  of  it, 
that  bad  boy  is  the  best  thing  in  it."  "  But  there  were  two 
who  had  succumbed."  "  Yes,  but  there  were  eighteen  who  had 
not."  These  are  instances,  and  more  could  be  quoted,  showing 
that  discipline  is  being  more  and  more  biised  upon  a  beUef  not 
only  in  the  sympathy  of  numbers,  but  in  the  sympathy  of 
numbers  with  what  is  good. 

As  to  kinds  of  pimishment,  the  principal  of  a  grammar  grade 
school  at  Indianapolis  said  that  he  used  three:  (1)  The  mildest 
was  for  a  boy  to  bring  to  the  principal  each  night  a  written 
statement  from  himself  that  his  conduct  had  been  satisfactory ; 
(2)  the  next  was  that  the  teacher  should  sign  the  statement  (m 
cases  where  the  boy's  idea  of  *  satisfactory '  might  be  open  to 
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([uestion) ;  (3)  the  most  severe  punishment,  only  used  in  very 
extreme  cases,  was  to  deny  the  culprit  the  privilege  of  speaking 
to  his  schoolfellows  until  further  notice,  the  period  being  a  week 
or  a  week  and  a  half.  This  had  only  been  inflicted  twice  in  two 
years,  and  then  it  was  upon  boys  who  would  swear,  he,  and  steal 
Elsewhere,  inquiry  showed  school  punishments  to  consist  of 
reproof,  neglected  work  to  be  finished,  detention,  suspension, 
transference,  expulsion,  committal  to  truant  schools,  and  corporal 
punishment.  Punishment  of  any  kind  is  rare.  There  are  eight 
or  ten  cases  in  a  year,  was  one  prmcipal's  estimate,  of  boys  bemg 
troublesome,  and  it  is  not  very  serious  even  then ;  they  are 
either  sent  to  the  principal  for  reproc»f  or  detained  for  hfteen 
minutes.  Suspension  varies  in  severity,  but  very  often  it  need 
not  last  more  than  half  a  day  unless  the  parents  are  neglectfiil. 
The  child  is  given  a  suspension  ticket  to  take  home,  and  the 
parent  is  to  see  the  supervising  principal,  the  school  principal, 
or  it  may  be,  in  some  cases,  the"  superintendent,  and  if  the 
matter  is  not  too  serious,  it  may  be  adjusted  in  a 
single  day.  If  it  is  serious,  the  school  official  keeps  the  case 
pending  for  a  few  days;  sometimes  whilst  arrangements  are 
being  made  (as,  for  example,  when  a  child  has  been  rude  or 
discourteous  to  his  teacher)  for  transference  to  another  school. 
The  punishment  lies  in  being  placed  out  of  court  and  m  the 
uncertainty  of  what  is  going  to  happen. 

A  teacher  will  sometimes  leave  it  to  the  class  to  decide  with 
regard  to  an  offence  and  to  suggest  punishments.  Witnesses  are 
called,  the  culprit  makes  his  defence,  the  children  are  interested 
in  the  investigation  which  broadens  their  ideas  of  government,  and 
the  offender  is  tried  by  his  peers.  This  is  one  of  the  ways  also  in 
which  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  giving  evidence  and  tale- 
bearing— a  point  upon  which  an  Englishman  accustomed  to 
codes  of  schoolboy  honour  in  his  own  country  requires  a  con- 
siderable education  before  he  can  fully  enter  into  the  spirit  of  it. 
The  friends  of  the  culprit  may  be  attorneys  for  the  defence. 
The  time  that  such  a  class  room  sessions  may  last  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  fault;  it  is  usually  done  after  school,  but, 
occasionally,  on  the  spot.  As  a  rule,  the  offender  pleads  guilty. 
The  penalties  suggested  by  the  children  do  not  err  on  the  side  of 
leniency.  In  the  case  of  a  boy  ffuilty  of  a  mean  little  action, 
some  wished  his  parents  to  be  told,  others  that  he  should  be  kept 
in,  others  that  he  should  be  made  to  do  extra  home-work  ;  the 
penalty  for  idleness  in  work  is  that  the  lost  time  shall  be  made 
up  at  home.  The  teacher  is  final  judge,  the  class  his 
advisors.  Dr.  Harris,  in  one  of  his  reports  as  superin- 
tendent of  schools  at  St.  Louis,  compared  the  effects  of  sus- 
pension and  corporal  punishment.  Should,  he  asked,  a  child 
be  deprived  of  his  education  because  he  is  unruly  ?  Even  in  so 
extreme  a  putting  of  the  question,  he  believed  that  it  was  better 
to  deprive  an  occasional  pupil  of  his  education  than  to  lower  the 
moral  temperature  of  a  wnole  school  by  exhibitions  of  brutalising 
and  degrading  punishments.  The  mere  consciousness  of  being 
liable  to  such  punishments  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  feel- 
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ings  of  the  pupils  as  a  whole  towards  their  teacher,  and  does 
much,  said  Dr.  Harris,  to  undermine  the  very  basis  of  morality, 
which  is  self-controL  Now  the  question  does  not  need  to  be 
stated  in  the  extreme  way  just  quoted,  as  many  cities  have 
"  special  discipline  "  schools  or  "  schools  for  boys  "  to  which  the 
unruly  are  sent.  And  Dr.  Harris  himself  went  on  to  say  that 
suspension  does  not  mean  exclusion  from  school  altogether. 
But  by  means  of  it  the  parent  is  driven  to  share  the  responsi- 
bilitv  of  supervision,  and  to  do  what  he  can  to  reinforce  the 
feeble  moral  powers  of  the  child.  The  child  is  sometimes  trans- 
ferred from  school  to  school  till  he  overcomes  his  unruly  im- 
pulses. "  The  support  of  the  parent  is  all  important  in  the 
school,  and  this  can  never  be  fully  obtained  if  corporal  punish- 
ment is  administered  freely."  [History,  however,  relates  to  the 
contrary,  that  is,  if  we  go  back  tar  enough,  say,  two  or  three 
hundred  years ;  showing  now  necessarily  school  ideas  and  practice 
keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  social  feeling.]  In  the  High  Schools 
(average  age  14  to  18)  the  usual  forms  of  punishment  are 
detention  tor  minor  oftences,  transference  to  another  school, 
where  new  surroundings  may  create  a  new  behaviour,  for  more 
serious  faults ;  if  there  is  such  evidence  of  depraved  instincts  that 
it  becomes  a  question  of  the  influence  of  the  school  rather  than 
the  elevation  of  the  individual,  the  parent  is  asked  to  withdraw 
the  child ;  failing  this,  expulsion  is  the  last  resort.  The  Super- 
visor of  High  Schools  at  Washington  only  remembered  one  case 
of  expulsion  in  twenty  years,  in  which  the  offence  was  persistent 
smoking  about  the  building,  in  defiance  ol  all  rules  and  remon- 
strances. With  regard  to  corporal  punishment,  some  cities,  and 
even  some  states,  entirely  prohibit  it ;  on  all  sides  the  practice  is 
believed  to  be  disappearing,  just  as  it  has  in  the  last  200  years 
from  the  municipality,  the  army,  and  the  navy.  The  following 
statement  is  taken  from  an  appendix  on  '*  Corporal  Punishment,  * 
to  the  monograph  by  Dr.  W.T.  Harris  on  Elementary  Educiition 
in  the  United  States,  prepared  for  the  Educational  Section  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition,  and  from  a  recent  report  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education : 

"  In  one  State,  New  Jersey,  the  teacher  is  forbidden  by  law  to 
inflict  corporal  punishment,  No  other  state  goes  to  this  length, 
but  Illinois,  Kansas,  Mississippi,  Montana,  Pennsylvania,  South 
Dakota,  Washington,  and  West  Virginia  specifically  prescribe  a 
penalty  for  excess  amounting  to  cruelty.  Legal  punishment 
would  be  meted  out  to  a  brutal  teacher  in  the  other  States  just 
as  surely  as  in  these,  but  resort  would  be  had  to  the  common 
law  and  not  to  a  statute."  Since  1897  Arizona  has  dropped  the 
enactment  expressly  authorising  corporal  punishment ;  suspen- 
sion by  the  teacher,  expulsion  by  the  board  of  trustees  with 
liability  of  parents  for  damage  to  property  are  the  extreme 
measures  expressed  in  the  edition  of  its  school  law  for  1897. 

"  Local  school  boards  have  always  the  implied  power  to  make 
regulations  for  the  order  and  discipUne  of  their  respective  schools, 
and  three  states,  viz.,  Michigan,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania, 
expressly  grant  them  this  power  Acting  under  this  power,  ex- 
pressed   or    implied,    several  cities,  notably    New    lotk  Gvt'^^ 
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Chicago,  and  Albany,  have  prohibited  absolutely  the  use  of  the 
rod.  The  same  is  true  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  except  in 
the  primary  grades,  and  in  them  whipping  must  not  be  inflicted 
unless  the  wntten  consent  of  the  parent  or  guardian  has  been 
previously  filed  with  the  city  superintendent. 

"  Corporal  pimishment  may  be  used  as  a  last  resort  and  under 
rigid  regulations  as  to  reports,  etc.,  in  a  great  many  cities,  among 
them  being  Baltimore,  Detroit,  Indianapolis,  Louisville,  Minnea- 
polis, New  Orleans,  Pittsburg,  Rochester,  St.  Louis,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Worcester.  In  some  cities,  where  there  is  no  formal  pro- 
hibition, such  a  strong  sentiment  prevails  that  corporal  pumsh- 
ment  is  rarely  if  ever  inflicted.  Philadelphia  is  a  conspicuous 
example  of  this." 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  at  Dayton,  Ohio, 
referring  to  a  change  in  the  superintendence  from  a  man  who 
belonged  to  the  old  r^ime  (a  rigid  disciplinarian  rather 
than  a  schoolman)  said,  *  Since  Mr.  Hailmann  came  two 
years  ago  corporal  punishment  has  diminished  fully  fifty  per 
cent.,  the  reason  being  that  the  new  superintendent  is  altiOgether 
imbued  with  the  new  spirit '. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  evident  that  the  drift  of  educational  and, 
indeed,  of  public  opinion,  is  towards  freeing  the  school  from 
penalties  to  the  same  extent  that  ordinary  community  life  is 
firee,  and  so  making  the  school  not  only  a  direct  preparation 
for  life  in  the  communitv,  but  in  itself  a  home  of  the  child's 

f)resent  and  vital  community  interests.  Punishment  in  schools, 
ike  war  between  nations,  bespeaks  a  failure  in  diplomacy.  The 
backbone  of  school  diplomacy  is  leading  children  into  the 
enjoyment  of  its  life  by  Knowledge  of  and  provision  for  their 
natural  activities,  intellectual,  physical,  and  social.  Tlie  penology 
of  the  American  school  is  quite  as  much  a  list  of  pimishments 
that  may  not  be  i/iflicted  as  of  those  that  may.  In  evidence  of 
this,  the  section  on  government  and  discipline,  from  the  Now 
York  Teachers'  Manual,  printed  and  distriuuted  so  far  back  as 
1884,  and  ha\'ing  "  the  same  force  and  effect  as  a  bye-law  of  the 
board,"  is  printed  in  an  appendix.     (Appendix  I.). 

(5)  Several  of  the  details  of  school  organisation  and  manage- 
ment correspond  in  aim  and  spirit  with  the  broader  principles 
which  have  oeen  touched  upon.  Here  is  one  apparent  difference 
between  American  practice  and  the  counsels  of  Thring  which 
at  so  many  points  fclend  and  harmonise.  "  Let  trust  bo  un- 
limited in  action,  suspicion  unlimited  in  arrangement "  is  not 
the  American  motto.  School  organisation  is  increasingly 
becoming  one  part  or  aspect  of  the  policy  of  trust ;  certain 
elementary  coiulitions  being  first  fulfilled.  Amongst  the  latter 
are  the  separation  of  boys'  and  girls'  ])laygrounds  ;  cloak- 
room aiTangeinents  tending  to  neatness  ;  mainly  affairs  of 
building  and  furniture,  upon  which,  of  course,  Thring  himself 
was  laying  the  chief  stress. 

Rooms  are  sometimes  found  so  constructed  that  the  class 
passes  in  and  out  through  the  wardrobe,  and  enters  at  the  back 
of  the  room,  this  makes  the  pa^ssing  in  and  out  more  orderly, 
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and  leaves  the  teacher's  space  more  or  less  sacred  to  work.  At 
recess  the  girls  may  rise  and  leave  their  places  first — they  are 
seated  quite  promiscuously  in  the  class-room — waiting  in  line 
outside  for  the  boys  to  follow.  Custom  varies  considerably  with 
respect  to  marching  in  and  out  of  school.  The  superintendent 
of  the  Cleveland  schools  seems  to  have  struck  upon  the  happy 
medium,  by  adopting  sometimes  marching  and  sometimes  tne 
firee  assembling.  The  not  merely  formal  but  social  discipline  of 
marching  together  is  fully  recognised,  on  the  one  hand;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  this  method  is  always  followed,  there  is  nolonger  any 
free  choice  or  any  opportunity  left  to  the  individual  to  learn  to  take 
care  of  himself.  Both  are  needed.  When  a  man  combines  and 
acts  in  concert  with  his  fellows  for  purposes  which  he  and  they 
understand,  ho  is  acting  as  an  intelligent  citizen,  and  is  not 
merelv  part  of  a  machine ;  it  is  well  on  such  grounds  that  a 
school  or  class,  like  an  army  or  a  regiment,  should  drill  and 
march  together  for  certain  definite  ends.  At  the  same  time,  a 
training  for  citizenship  involves  a  training  of  the  capacity  for 
individual  action  in  moving  in  and  out  amongst  assemblies,  and 
the  learning  to  fend  for  oneself.  On  these  grounds  no  fixed  rule 
is  followed  in  the  Cleveland  schools. 

Some  schools  have  the  marching  in  and  out,  generally  with 
one  of  the  class  leading  the  lines,  others  prefer  the  free 
assembUng.  In  Toronto  the  marching  has  been  introduced  with 
the  express  purpose  of  producing  self-control.  Two  bells  are  rung ; 
at  the  first  the  children  stop  play  and  stand  still  so  promptly 
that,  when  it  was  first  introduced,  one  lady  teacher  said  that 
she  thought  that,  if  a  boy  were  in  the  air  turning  a  somersault, 
he  would  stop  where  he  was ;  at  the  second  bell  they  form  into 
groups,  the  order  of  evolution  being  from  individuals  to  groups, 
and  from  single  groups  to  a  great  marching  battalion  consisting 
of  the  whole  school,  the  boys  themselves  controlling  the  move- 
ments by  giving  the  words  of  command. 

The  principal  of  the  Dayton  Manual  Training  School  reported 
in  1899 : 

To  aid  as  in  handling  classes,  I  inaugurated  a  semi-military  system  ;  that 
of  appointing  "  class  marchers"  or  "  section  commanders,"  as  we  call  them, 
as  is  done  at  military  schools.  The  boy  receiving  the  highest  grade  for  the 
month  was  appointed  to  tha  place.  His  duties  were  to  take  charge  of  the 
class,  march  tnem  in  and  out  of  the  building,  to  and  from  the  different 
rooms,  call  the  roll,  report  lates  and  absentees  to  the  instructors,  and  to  carry 
the  roll  book  back  to  nis  school  to  report  the  result  of  the  day  at  our  school. 
The  book  is  there  signed  by  the  teacher,  signifying  that  all  is  correct.  The 
place  was  eagerly  sought  for  and  develops  considerable  self-reliance,  the 
ability  to  command,  and  overcomes  the  tendency  of  the  boys  to  be  reluctant 
in  stepping  out  before  the  chuss,  juldrcssing  them  and  giving  orders. 

In  other  places  just  as  much  emphasis  is  laid  u|x)n  the  value  to 
the  children  of  free  assembly. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sights  in  an  American  school  is 
the  fire-drill  which  combines  some  of  the  advantages  of  indi- 
vidual with  those  of  social  training,  besides  being  of  direct  prac- 
tical value.  An  actual  outbreak  of  fire  in  one  of  the  schools  at 
Toronto  occurred  some  few  years  ago.  The  flames  leaped  up  four 
or  five  feet  between  some  desks  in  a  room  of  children  nine  or  ten 
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years  of  age.  The  teacher  sent  word  to  the  principal  to  have  the 
alarm  sounded,  and  the  whole  school  marched  out  in  perfect 
order,  the  class  in  the  room  where  the  flames  broke  out  calmly 
waiting  its  turn.  One  has  read  of  an  English  teacher  pre- 
venting a  panic  and  its  attendant  disasters  by  her  coolness  under 
similar  conditions ;  but  the  advantage  of  the  fire-drill  is  that  it 
is  a  case  of  organised  coolness,  a  guarantee  in  advance.  Now 
and  then,  after  due  warning  that  it  will  be  done  at  times,  some 
chips  are  burnt  in  the  basement  to  make  a  smell  of  fire,  so  that 
a  real  fire  may  not  disconcert  the  children  if  it  should  occur. 
When  the  alarm  is  rung  the  children  rise  at  once,  march  in 
order  through  the  cloak-rooms  for  their  caps,  come  downstairs, 
each  floor  m  its  turn,  at  a  quick  step,  and  well  within  two 
minutes  a  three-storied  building  containmg  700  to  800  children 
is  cleared.  The  drill  is  taken  once  a  week  in  Washington  in  each 
school  throughout  the  city,  the  alann,  of  course,  being  given 
without  any  sort  of  notice  either  to  teachers  or  pupils.  A 
school  of  400  coloured  children  occupying  three  floors  was 
cleared  and  the  children  back  again  in  their  places  in  three 
minutes  and  a-half 

These  are  only  tletails,  but  they  point,  none  the  less,  to  the  pre- 
vailing desire  to  cultivate  self-control  even  imder  forms  of  drilL 
The  most  noteworthy  adaptation  of  school  organisation  to  the 
fundamental  notions  of  self-activity  and  self-control  is  one  which 
in  its  many  forms  comes  under  the  general  name  of  pupil  govern- 
ment, and  will  call  for  more  lengthy  notice  when  considering  the 
various  methods  employed  in  teaching  civics,  viz.,  the  "school  city. 

(6).  Almost  invariably  the  first  answer  given  by  an  American 
educator  to  the  question  as  to  what  is  the  greatest  moral 
influence  in  the  school  and  class-room  is :  The  personality  of  the 
teacher.  "  When  a  boy  is  going  into  a  class-room  he  thinks 
more  of  the  man  he  is  going  to  meet  than  of  the  subject  of  the 
lesson."  It  is  not  so  much  the  system  that  makes  the  children  either 
bright  or  Quick  or  good,  especially  the  latter,  as  the  individual 
teacher.  This  was  tne  substance  of  Dean  Stanley's  memories  of 
Dr.  Arnold.  It  is  the  everyday  creed  of  the  American 
educationist.  A  classical  instance  is  quoted  froui  Toronto  of  a 
principal  who  said  he  could  not  get  op  in  his  school  without 
corporal  punishment.  There  was  writing  upon  the  walls,  and 
disorder  of  everv  kind.  The  superintendent  pointed  to  another 
school  in  a  similar  district  which  was  managed  entirely  without 
the  rod.  "  Oh,"  said  the  principal,  "  that's  quite  a  different 
school.  No  one  would  want  to  use  corporal  punishment  there." 
At  the  end  of  the  year  the  superintendent  arranged  that  the  two 
schools  should  exchange  principals.  After  two  months  there 
was  disorder  in  the  formerly  excellent  school,  and  corporal  punish- 
ment was  required  there,  whereas  the  school  that  was  formerly  un- 
ruly was  found  to  be  in  perfect  order  and  discipline.  "  The  teacher 
makes  the  school,"  is  almost  a  truism.  Indeed,  to  make  a  con- 
fession, the  writer  in  search  of  something  concerning  moral 
training  that  could  be  written  down  in  a  report,  felt  a  momentary 
impatience  at  times  when  greeted  with  the  formula,  '  the  per- 
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sonality  of  the  teacher/  It  sounded  so  commonplace  and  matter- 
of-course.  Yet  the  '  give  and  take '  between  pupils  and  teacher 
in  American  schools,  the  absence  of  artificial  oarrier  or  pedestal, 
and  the  broad,  human  sympathy  on  which  all  depends,  make 
just  some  such  expression  as  that,  the  only  true  account  of 
things.  "  The  more  I  teach,"  said  the  headmaster  of  the  Bowdoin 
School,  in  Boston,  "  the  more  I  feel  that  the  teacher  is  the 
school.  The  great  thing  is  to  have  teachers  filled  with  a  vital 
force  which  has  a  moulding  influence  on  the  children.  If  a 
coloured  teacher  is  a  good  leader  and  capable,  the  children  come 
right  under  her  influence.  There  are  two  coloured  teachers 
in  Boston,  they  are  both  doing  successful  work."  In  his  own 
school  he  had  children  of  at  least  a  dozen  nationalities,  Ameri- 
cans, Irish-Americans,  Jews,  Italians,  Scandinavians,  Russians, 
coloured  children,  and  others — all  these  to  be  formed  into 
American  citizens.  In  this  process,  the  teachers  are  the  agents. 
They  are  all  alive  to  the  task,  and  when  once  thev  are  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  it,  the  effect  comes  about  in  an  almost  imcon- 
scious  way. 

The  training  ^ven  to  intending  teachers  (a  subject  which 
cannot  be  dealt  with  in  this  single  sentence)  is  directed  towards 
the  imparting  of  this  large  humanising  spirit.  Trained  teachers 
stand,  therefore,  on  a  higher  plane — they  are  prepared  for  many 
things  that  would  otherwise  be  harassing.  The  iiumane,  chilcl- 
loving  atmosphere  of  the  normal  schoolsgives  fuller  meaning  to  the 
phrase  "  the  personality  of  the  teacher.'  President  Garfield  said 
of  Professor  Mark  Hopkins,  of  Williams  College,  where  Garfield 
was  a  student,  that  he  considered  it  a  liberal  education  to  sit  at 
one  end  of  a  log  with  Mark  Hopkins  at  the  other  end.  A 
fortiori,  for  a  child  of  impressionable  age  to  spend  day  after  day 
and  week  after  week  with  a  teacher  trained  in  the  unaerstanding 
of  and  sjrmpathy  with  children,  and  herself  anxious  to  help  them 
in  every  way,  is  a  liberal  beginning  of  a  right  education.  One 
of  the  Worcester  principals  tells  his  teachers  not  to  mind 
during  the  first  week  of  the  school  year  whether  or  not 
they  teach  any  geography  or  arithmetic ;  the  main  thing  is  to 
get  the  pupils  into  a  right  spirit.  An  earnest  sixth-grade  teacher 
came  to  him  one  day ;  she  thought  she  had  failed.  He  said  to 
her :  •*  Live  right  down  with  your  children  fpour  into  them  what 
you  have  in  your  own  soul.  If  one  is  troublesome,  fill  him  with 
your  feeling  about  his  wrong,  and  let  him  realise  that  you  want 
not  to  scold  him,  but  to  maKe  a  better  boy  of  him."  The  plan 
succeeded  to  such  a  degree  that  one  mommg,  hearing  the  prin- 
cipal pass  along  the  corridor,  she  came  out  from  her  class,  unable 
to  keep  back  her  feelings  any  longer,  and,  with  a  full  heart, 
thanked  him  for  his  counsel.  That  teacher  can  now  leave  her 
class  for  fifteen  or  thirty  minutes  at  a  time,  and  know  that  the 
children  are  working  conscientiously  in  her  absence.  If  a  boy 
comes  into  this  principal's  office  expecting  to  get  a  thrashing,  and 
instead  finds  a  hand  kindly  laid  upon  his  shoulder,  his  face  soon 
bemis  to  quiver  and  the  tear  stands  on  his  cheek.  "  You  can 
melt  the  toughest  boy  you  over  saw."    "  You  ought  to  be  able  to 
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thrash  a  boy  so  that  he  lifts  his  hat  to  you  the  next  time  he  sees 
you  ;  if  he  passes  sullenly,  it  means  that  you  have  failed  to  dis- 
cipline him.  In  other  words,  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  between  the  machinery  of  discipline  and  discipline  itself." 
The  difference  lies  in  the  one  who  handles  the  machmery. 

Professor  Dewey  said  to  the  writer  that  it  was  one  of  the  aims 
of  his  school  to  have  such  conditions  that  the  moral  personality 
of  the  teacher  should  come  into  full  play,  which  is  not  possible 
where  there  is  a  formal  relationship  between  teacher  and  pupils. 

Nowhere  perhaps  does  a  better  school  spirit  prevail  than  in 
Peoria,  Illinois.  There  the  superintendent  does  not  desire  set 
lessons  of  which  the  keynote  shall  be :  "  Now  I  am  going  to  rive 
religion  for  the  next  fifteen  minutes  " ;  he  believes  ratner  mat 
everything  depends  on  the  atmosphere  of  the  school ;  that  is  to 
say,  "  in  the  American  school  everything  depends  on  the  teacher 
who  creates  the  atmosphere."  Twice,  and  m  different  cities,  the 
phrase  was  used  in  conversation,  speaking  of  the  remarkable 
mfluence  which  some  teachers  have,  that  it  was  a  "  perfect  bene- 
diction "  to  the  children  to  go  into  their  rooms.     And,  again, — 

"  Mr. is  a  rugged  man,  his  sense  of  honour  is  his  only  strength 

all  the  bovs  there  become  devoted  to  truth." 

One  of  the  Peoria  schools  had  a  large  pleasant  room  set  apart 
as  a  teachers'  parlour,  where  the  teachers  might  meet  before  the 
opening  of  school.  "  There  is  almost  always  a  cheerful  soul 
amongst  them,"  said  the  headmaster,  "  and  this  brief  meeting 
gives  tone  and  brightness  to  the  teachers  as  they  go  into  their 
classes ;  I  think  all  the  money  spent  on  this  room  brings  in  a 
good  return."  Unfortunately,  this  state  of  things  is  by  no 
means  universal.  One  city,  especially,  was  visited  where  the 
teachers  were  suffering,  and  that  means  that  the  school  life  was 
suffering,  from  overstrain.  The  schools  had  attained  a  high 
reputation,  and  an  almost  feverish  pac^  had  been  set.  There 
teachers  were  found  busily  at  work  in  school  at  eight  o'clock  pre- 
paring the  blackboard  lessons  for  the  day.  One  said  she  was 
late,  as  she  had  not  got  there  much  before  a  quarter  to  eight  that 
morning,  and  was  in  great  haste  in  order  to  be  in  readiness  before 
the  opening  of  school  at  nine  o'clock.  The  principal  comes  four 
miles,  and  is  at  the  school  every  morning  at  seven ;  and  if  a 
teacher  happens  to  be  later  than  8.30,  she  loses  a  quarter 
of  a  day  s  salary.  This  contrasts  with  the  cheery 
moments  at  Peoria,  and  there  are  other  elements  in  the 
organisation  which  help  to  accentuate  the  evil.  As  the  hifluence 
of  the  personaUty  of  the  teacher  is  in  question  it  is  in  place  to 
mention  it  here.  A  number  of  excellent,  but  over-earnest 
because  unduly  burdened,  ladies  act  not  only  as  principals  of 
buildings,  but  each  as  supervising  principal  of  some  half-dozen 
other  buildings  which  she  visits  periodically.  When  pioneered 
by  these  supervisors,  the  writer  saw  and  learnt  comparatively 
little  save  from  these  really  able  women  themselves,  excepting 
the  amount  of  strain  and  excitement  which  certain  kinds  of 
organisation  can  produce.  On  the  morrow  two  or  three  schools 
were  visited  whicn  were  simply  in  the  charge  of  the  nominal 
principals — nominal  in  the  sense  that  the  principal  had  to  teach 
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a  class  for  the  whole  of  the  day ;  and  a  really  admirable  school- 
spirit  was  observed.  Tnie,  there  had  been  a  change  of  superin- 
tendents, and  the  schools  of  the  city  referred  to  had  leapea  into 
sudden  fame  at  the  moment  that  their  accustomed  steersman 
was  to  leave  them.  It  is  equally  true  that  some  staunch  and 
able  educators  remain.  Over-strain  and  over-zeal  were  the 
defects,  but  how  enormously  they  may  subtract  j&x)m  the  free 
play  of  a  teacher's  personality.  One  was  almost  driven  to 
conclude ;  Happy  is  the  city  which  has  no  reputation !  And 
also  to  ^  feel  that — not  in  this  one  city  alone — there  is  need 
for  a  chivalry  (which  would  not  be  lacking  if  the  need  were 
seen),  impelling  those  finally  responsible  for  the  city  schools  to 
stand  for  the  protection  of  over- willing  and  over- wrought  women 
teachers.  "  Tne  teachers  do  not  complain,  that  is,  if  tney  are  of 
the  right  kind  of  material,"  said  one  eminent  woman  educator, 
"  they  simply  wear  out."  One's  entire  sympathy  is  aroused  bv 
conditions  which  threaten,  in  a  measure,  to  thwart  nature  s 
greatest  gift  to  a  city's  schools — the  freshness,  the  buoyancy  of 
spirit,  and  the  outflowing  personaUty  of  its  teachers. 

To  summarise  briefly  the  points  referred  to  in  this  section : — 
What  is  essential,  as  all  those  whose  words  have  been  quoted 
would  admit,  is,  of  course,  that  there  should  be  a  rock-like  moral 
earnestness  behind  all  these  milder  measures.  A  democratic 
ethics  will  steer  somewhere  midway  between  the  doctrine  of  total 
depravity  and  Rousseau's  theory  of  inborn  goodness.  Yet  the 
literties  of  children,  especially  in  a  free  interplay  of  personaHty 
between  a  strong  teacher  and  the  pupils,  are  not  so  much  to 
be  feared  as  their  repression.  The  strength  of  a  teacher's 
character  is  measured  by  the  number  of  free  beings  whom  he  or 
she  can  permit  to  enjoy  the  fiiUest  freedom  witnout  danger  of 
its  becoming  licence ;  and  sympathy  with  the  good  counts  for 
fiEur  more  in  tne  make-up  of  such  a  character  than  mere  force  to 
antagonise  eviL  In  tnis  sense,  it  is  "  the  personality  of  the 
teacher  "  that  must  always  count  for  most  in  tne  moral  develop- 
ment of  the  child  during  school  years. 

A  single  word  as  to  one  or  two  of  the  results  which  accrue 
from  the  new  spirit  of  discipline,  several  phases  of  which  have 
now  been  traced.  It  enters  into  the  school  Ufe,  and  creates  the 
moral  atmosphere  in  which  the  children  live.  Most  observers, 
and  especially  teachers  themselves,  say  that  there  has  been  an 
improvement  in  the  pupils  as  a  result.  Politeness,  helpftilness 
towards  little  ones,  a  feeling  of  interest  instead  of  antagonism 
with  r^ard  to  the  school,  are  some  of  the  lines  along  which  im- 
provement has  been  manifested.  From  the  same  cause  one 
quite  unforeseen  effect  has  spnmg.  The  better  relationship 
between  teacher  and  pupils  has  reacted  upon  the  home  feeling 
and  upon  the  attitude  of  parents  not  only  towards  the  school,  but 
towards  the  teachers  and  principals.  Greater  security  of  tenu/e 
arises  from  this  greater  friendliness ;  for  no  principal  can  live  and 
teach  long  in  a  school  without  creating  a  kindly  feeling  in  t  he 
minds  of  some  of  the  parents,  whereas  in  days  of  sterner  disci- 
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pline  he  often  created  enmity;  and  from  these  parents  there 
comes  an  outcry  if  any  effort  is  made  to  displace  him. 

On  the  whole,  American  schools  are  doing  very  much  to  avoid 
the  imputation  of  educating  the  intellect  and  not  the  heart, 
especially  in  the  first  five  or  six  years  of  school  life.  In  manv 
places,  however,  through  too  little  being  done  in  the  seventn 
and  eighth  years  t©  stimulate  intellectual  grasp  and  growth, 
moral  training  is  jeopardised  m  its  turn.  In  the  high  schools, 
with  important  exceptions  as  has  been  seen,  the  tendency  still  is 
somewhat  towards  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  pure  and 
simple,  and  there  is  generally  an  awkward  gap  between  high 
school  and  grammar  grade  studies,  which  causes  intellectual 
effort  to  predominate  unduly,  and  tends  to  a  feeling  of  stress  and 
discouragement. 

For  the  moment  there  may  seem  to  be  comparatively  little 
provision  made  for  the  cultivation  of  the  virtue  of  modesty. 
An  excessive  self-expression  and  self-activity  may  seem  to  leave 
but  small  space  for  the  growth  of  reverence.  Many  freely  admit 
this.  Yet,  on  the  other  nand,  there  are  elements  in  American 
school  education  and  there  is  a  passionate  earnestness  in  the 
minds  of  many  educators  which  give  hope  and  promjse  of  a 
larger  and  even  a  religious  spirit  which  shall  permeate,  as  it 
alone  can  unify  and  interpret,  the  whole.  In  any  case,  the 
matter  is  in  the  balance :  and  the  chances  are  at  least  equal 
that  the  higher  spirit  shall  prevail.  What  this  means  to  the 
directors  of  training  colleges  m  preparing  those  who  are  to  teach, 
to  superintendents  and  supervisors  who  are  trainers  of  acting 
teachers,  to  the  leaders  of  educational  thought,  whether  in  the 
university  or  in  the  press,  needs  no  sayin{^.  But  judging  from 
the  appearances  of  the  moment,  education  is  the  one  thing 
upon  wnich  the  Americim  nation  is  resolutely  set,  and  upon  the 
furtherance  of  which  the  heart  of  the  people  is  practically 
undivided. 


Chapter  X. 

Direct  Moral  Teaching  in  American  Schools. 

In  one  of  his  ordinary  lectures  to  his  students,  Dr.  N.  M. 
Butler  spoke  of  three  aspects  of  instruction,  as  a  moral  influence, 
t.e.,  as  effecting  the  formal  education  of  the  will ;  (1)  instruction 
which  is  so  specific  and  so  commanding  as  to  vary  but  a  hair's 
breadth  from  discipline ;  (2)  character-building  instruction  not 
directly  ethical  in  content ;  (3)  formal,  didactic  moral  instruc- 
tion; adding  that  every  now  and  again  there  was  a  demand 
for  more  teaching  of  morals  in  schools  of  the  formal,  didactic, 
specific  kind,  than  which,  in  his  judgment,  there  was  no  greater 
waste  of  time  in  schools ;  because  this  sort  of  instruction,  if 
anything  is  to  be  made  of  it,  involves  a  prepared  habit  of  mind, 
which  is  beyond  the  capacity  of  children  still  at  school ;  deaUng 
witfi  distinctions,  many  of  which  are  still  in  dispute  amongst 
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thinkers;  whereas,  whatever  be  the  moral  sanction,  religious,  social, 
or  ethical,  the  course  of  conduct  required  remains  the  same. 

TJie  experience  of  the  Ethical  Culture  School  stands  sponsor 
for  the  felct  that  direct  ethical  teaching  can  be  given  without 
trenching  in  any  marked  degree  upon  speculative  philosophy ;  but 
the  work  there  is  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  knows  his  philosophy, 
is  expert  in  the  practical  side  of  ethical  study,  and  is  a  first- 
rate  teacher.  Dr.  Butler's  belief,  and  it  is  the  one  commonly 
accepted  amongst  American  educators,  is  that  it  is  the  second 
type  of  moral  instruction — character-building  instruction  not 
mrectly  ethical  in  content — which  makes  the  most  forcible  and 
lasting  appeal  to  the  child. 

Dr.  Wildo,  now  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  summed  up 
the  present  situation  in  a  lecture  delivered  at  Columbia  in  1898, 
for  tne  contents  of  which  the  writer  is  indebted  to  one  of  the 
graduate  students  at  Teachers  College.  The  aflSrmative 
arguments  (i.e.,  in  favour  of  teaching  ethics  in  schools)  are 
mainly : — (1)  The  supreme  importance  of  morality  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  State ;  (2)  The  apparent  decline  in  authority 
and  importance  of  the  Church;  (3)  The  apparent  decline  in 
home  training,  and  the  feet  that  the  child's  life  centres  round 
the  school,  and  that  he  should  be  trained  in  the  world  in  which 
he  principally  lives;  (4)  The  close  relation  between  moral 
instruction  and  intellectual  advance,  the  latter  depending  on  the 
cultivation  of  self-denial,  control,  attention,  &c. ;  and  (5)  That  all 
theory  tends  to  influence  practice.  The  negative  position  was 
said  to  be  adopted  in  the  first  place  by  professors  oi  ethics,  who 
started  from  the  more  philosophical  conception  of  their  subject 
as  conscious  reflection  upon  the  principles  of  right  conduct  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  their  nature  and  validity.  Morality, 
say  these,  is  a  system  of  action  and  feeling,  ethics  is  a 
system  of  reflection ;  morality  is  unconscious,  ethics  is  self- 
conscious;  from  these  antitheses  the  question  arises  whether 
the  conditions  of  the  one  are  really  the  conditions  of  the  other. 

In  holding  the  balance  between  these  two  extremes,  the 
lecturer  noted,  on  the  one  hand,  a  danger  of  indifference  and  also 
the  need  that  practice  should  be  based  on  knowledge ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  danger  of  cultivating  morbidness  so  that  whilst 
debating  motives  the  time  for  action  goes  by. 

The  present  position  was  further  explained  in  the  course  of 
conversation  by  Dr.  Russell,  Dean  of  Teachers  College,  who 
said  it  was  unquestionably  true  that  public  school  eaucation 
had  formerly  laia  great  stress  on  intellectual  development  and 
had  proceeded  on  the  idea  that  knowledge  is  power ;  that  if  the 
childjren  know  certain  things  they  will  perforce  become 
good  citizens.  This  is  thought  to  account  to  some  extent  for 
a   movement  supplementary,  if  not,  indeed,  contrary,  to  the 

Kneral  public  scnool  movement,  which  is  thoroughly  American. 
I  New  York  City  and  State  this  is  embodied  in  uie  special  pre- 
paratory or  private  schools  (which,  however,  also  represent  a 
certain  degree  of  social  cleavage).  These  schools,  said  Dr.  Russell, 
were  commenced  partly  as  a  protest  against  the  too  intellectual 
character  of  the  eaucation  given  in  the  public  schools. 
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In  other  States  there  are  schools  representing  outright  the 
religious  idea ;  some  States  have  as  many  as  50 ;  Ohio  has  70 ; 
these  are  generally  attached  to  one  or  other  of  the  religious 
denominations,  lliese  sectarian  efforts  have  to  some  extent  put 
the  public  schools  on  the  defensive.  It  may  be,  Dr.  Russell 
admitticd,  that  the  public  schools  ought  to  have  been  a  little  less 
self-c.^nscious  in  their  attitude  towards  moral  teaching.  Now,  at 
any  rate  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to  place  the  moral  aim  in 
the  foreground,  partly  from  the  cause  just  given,  but  far  more 
owing  to  the  modern  study  of  education,  and  to  the  "  new 
education,"  as  it  is  found  in  America,  of  which  purely  intellectual 
training  is  not  the  be-all  and  end-all. 

The  aesthetic  and  moral  phases  of  education,  and  even  the 
religious,  which  the  law  forbids  in  any  dogmatic  sense  in  the 
public  schools,  are  accorded  a  place ;  airecUv  and  indirectly  a 
great  deal  of  earnest  effort  is  being  exerted  by  way  of  arrivmg 
at  these  ends,  especially  through  the  personality  of  the  teacher 
and  the  content  of  the  stumes.  The  object  of  the  present 
chapter  is  to  show  the  existing  practice  and  feeling  with  regard 
to  direct  moral  instruction  in  the  schools. 

American  opinion  is  not  as  a  rule  in  favour  of  direct  moral  or 
religious  teaching  in  the  pubUc  schools,  though  to  this  there  are 
some  important  exceptions.  Indeed,  several  observers  of  school 
life  and  work  think  there  are  signs  of  a  movement  towards  an 
extension  of  direct  ethical  teaching.  Some  such  feeling  there 
certainly  is,  and  several  witnesses  mij^ht  be  quoted  Dr. 
McAlister,  President  of  the  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  and 
formerly  superintendent  of  schools  in  the  same  city,  expressed 
the  belief  that  much  good  is  to  be  done  by  instilling  moral  ideas 
into  the  minds  of  children.  He  had  even  had  serious  thoughts 
of  translating  and  adapting  one  of  the  French  text-books  on 
morals  for  schools.*  The  present  superintendent,  Dr.  McAlister's 
successor,  has  within  the  last  year  drawn  up  a  full  course  of 
instruction  in  civics,  including  morals  and  manners.  Amongst 
the  replies  to  a  circular  letter  sent  out  to  several  superintendents 
of  cities  which  it  was  not  possible  to  visit,  the  following  were 
received : — 

(From  Mr.  L.  H.  Mark,  Superintendent  of  Louisville,  Kentucky.) 

Lessons  are  given  in  civics  in  the  upper  grades  beginning  with 
the  Fifth.  Direct  moral  lessons  are  supposed  to  be  given  every 
day.  Teachers  of  the  lower  grades  are  requested  to  read  or  hear 
read  each  day  something  from  which  some  lesson  in  morals  can 
be  drawn. 

(From  Mr.  W.  F.  Slaton,  Superintendent  of  Atlanta,  Greorgia.) 

Throughout  the  year  instruction  is  given  in  reverence  for  God, 
love  of  country,  citizenship,  honour,  obedience,  truthfulness, 

♦  Under  the  general  title  "  How  to  Teach  Morals  in  Schools,"  there  is 
now  an  American  series  of  such  text  books  by  writers  of  eminence : 
"  Duty  :  a  Book  for  Schools  " ;  "  Ethics  for  Young  People  "  ;  "  A  Primer  of 
Ethics."    (QiQn  &  Co.,  Boston.)- 
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politeness,  and  courage.  These  are  taught,  not  from  the  printed 
pa^e,  but  by  the  development  in  the  pupil  of  the  idea  that  good 
citizenship  depends  upon  a  knowledge  of  these  things  and  the 
incorporation  of  them  into  his  life. 

(From  Mr.  Amos  Hiatt,  Superintendent  of  East  Des  Moines 

Iowa.) 

The  moral  aim  is  distinctly  kept  in  view.  The  daily  pro- 
gramme provides  for  moral  instruction.  In  the  course  of  study 
is  laid  down  a  course  in  moral  training.  Teachers  are  expected 
to  look  after  the  moral  development  or  the  pupils  as  well  as  the 
mental  and  physical. 

The  superintendents  of  Wallingford,  Connecticut,  of  Niagara 
Falls,  ana  others  print  outlines  of  courses  in  manners  and 
morals.  Tliat  of  Brooklyn  is  a  convenient  summary  of  such 
courses: 

In  all  grades,  teachers  should  embrace  •  every  convenient 
opportunity  to  instruct  their  pupils  in  morals  and  manners, 
Tne  following  list  of  topics  will  supply  bases  for  many  interest- 
inff  talks: — 

Duty  to  parents,  to  brothers  and  sisters,  to  playmates,  to  the 
aged,  to  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  to  the  ignorant  and  stupid, 
to  strangers  and  foreigners,  to  the  public,  to  one's  country. 

Home  manners,  table  manners,  school  manners,  street 
manners,  manners  in  public  assemblies  and  in  public  convey- 
ances. 

Industry,  punctuality,  order,  economy,  honesty,  truthfulness, 
cleanliness,  self-respect. 

Other  topics  wilt  be  suggested  to  the  thoughtful  teacher  by 
occurrences  that  come  under  her  observation  in  the  school  room 
and  elsewhere. 

Then,  there  is  the  well-known  Massachusetts  State  law, 
which  provides  that : — 

"It  sliall  be  the  duty  of  all  instructors  of  youth  to  exert  their 
best  endeavours  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  children  and  vouth, 
committed  to  their  care  and  instruction,  the  principles  of  piety 
and  justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  to  truth ;  love  of  their  country, 
humanity,  and  miiversal  benevolence;  sobriety,  industry-,  and 
frugality ;  chastity,  moderation,  and  temperance ;  and  those 
other  virtues  which  are  the  ornament  of  human  society,  and  the 
basis  upon  which  a  republican  constitution  is  founded ;  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  such  instructors  to  endeavour  to  Iciid  their 
pupils,  as  their  ages  and  capacities  will  admit,  into  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  tendency  of  the  above-mentioned  virtues,  to 
E reserve  and  perfect  a  republican  constitution,  and  secure  the 
lessings  of  liberty,  as  well  as  to  promote  their  future  hapui- 
jiess,  and  also  to  point  out  to  them  the  evil  tendency  of  tne 
opposite  vices." 

Nearly  all  courses  of  study  nrovide  for  the  teaching  of  tem- 
penmCQ    from   a    physiologigivl  ^t^adpoint;    though   there    is 
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considerable  complaint  as  to  the  crude  way  in  which  most  of 
the  text-books  treat  of  the  subject.  Eighth-grade  bovs  in  a 
good  school  were  heard  reading  from  such  a  text-book,  about 
the  hurtfiilness  of  alcohol  and  tobacco.  They  had  probably 
become  hardened  to  it,  but  most  boys  of  the  same  age  would 
have  found  difficulty  in  going  through  the  lesson  with  gravity. 
Alcohol  was  crudely  designated  as  a  poison,  and  as  to  tobacco, 
such  sentences  as  this : — "  Sometimes  after  long  smoking  there 
is  a  sudden  sensation  of  dizziness,"  &c.,  &c.  One  felt,  whilst 
listening  to  this  lesson  in  teetotal  physiology — ^good  enough  in 
aim,  but  as  bad  as  need  be  in  method — that  a  silent  plea  was 
travelling  from  the  teacher  of  the  grade  to  visitor  and  principal 
who  stood  listening — "  pity  my  simplicity."  It  may  be  that  the 
writer  was  unfortunate  m  the  lesson  which  he  overheard ;  but, 
as  it  stood,  it  gave  point  to  protests  which  he  met  with  in  more 
than  one  American  educational  magazine  against  dealing  with  a 
quasi-ethical  subject  in  so  crude  and  ill  -considered  a  fasnion. 

Taking  up  more  particularly  some  of  the  ways  in  which  direct 
mora]  teaching  is  given  in  American  schools,  it  will  be  seen  that 
some  of  them  will  come  under  Dr.  Butler's  first  heading,  others, 
though  not  fonnal  and  didactic  in  spirit,  under  his  third.  By 
way  of  general  remark,  Mr.  Frank  Hill's  description  of  the 
moral  teaching  given  in  Massachusetts,  where  he  is  State  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Education,  may  be  taken  as  applying  in 
nearly  all  cases.  "  Morals  are  not  taught  on  any  formal  basis ; 
no  attempt  is  made  to  formulate  a  set  of  foundation  principles ; 
it  is  taken  for  granted  that  they  exist." 

With  the  exception  of  the  part-scientific,  part-moralising 
teaching  of  temperance  under  the  name  of  physiology,  it  is 
very  uncommon  to  find  anything  upon  the  time-table  under 
the  name  of  character  lessons  or  lessons  on  morals.  The  direct 
moral  teaching  is :  (a)  in  connection  with  the  formation  of  some 
good  habit,  such  as  cleanliness  or  kindness ;  (b)  taken  up  as  part 
of  the  opening  exercises  for  the  first  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  minutes 
of  mormng  scnool ;  or  (c)  associated  with  class  mottoes,  or  with 
selected  quotations  written  upon  the  blackboard. 

(a)  As  to  the  virtues  of  cleanliness  and  kindness.  The  duty  of 
cleanliness  is  naturally  insisted  on,  and  as  a  result  the  schoolrooms 
are  uniformly  pleasant  to  enter.  At  Minneapolis,  e.g.,  the  "health 
lessons  "  (physiology)  aim,  above  all,  at  teaching  such  simple  laws 
of  practical  hygiene  as  will,  early  in  life,  lead  to  the  formation  of 
habits  of  cleanliness,  neatness,  honesty  and  sobriety,  and  will 
promote  a  healthy,  happy  and  useful  Ufe.  One  Cleveland  teacher 
always  has  a  looking-glass,  a  bowl  of  water,  soap  and  towel  in 
one  corner  of  her  class-room  behind  a  screeiL  The  school  is  in 
a  poor  district,  and  the  children  are  often  allowed  to  come  to 
school  quite  dirty.  An  interesting  exhibit  to  be  seen  on  the 
walls  in  certain  class-rooms  of  this  school,  not  for  show,  how- 
ever, but  for  use,  consisted  of  a  brush  and  dust-pan,  and 
one  or  two  similar  "utility  articles,"  as  they  were  called. 
The  children  are  taught  that  the  schoolroom  is  their  home 
during  the  day,  and  that  they  should  take  pride  in  keeping  it 
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clean.  If  paper  or  clippings  are  scattered  they  often  run  up  of 
their  own  accord,  the  presence  of  the  "  utility  articles  "  in  this 
way  prompting  them  to  tidiness.  From  being  careless,  the 
children  are  said  to  grow  very  critical,  especially  of  each  other. 
This  was  a  school  in  which  every  class,  after  an  entertainment 
had  been  given  to  provide  pictures  for  the  rooms,  wanted  the 
picture  of  the  boy  Christ,  from  Hofmann's  impressive  painting, 
**  Christ  before  the  Doctors." 

Another  Cleveland  school  was  visited,  which  had  a  branch 
of  the  "Kind  Deeds  Society,"  modelled  upon  the  Countess 
of  Meath's  "  Ministering  Children's  League " ;  and  every 
Friday  a  lesson  period  is  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  talk- 
ing over  the  kind  deeds  which  the  children  have 
seen  others  do  during  the  week  (not  their  own). 
The  spirit  of  the  Kind  Deeds  Society  has  branched  out  in 
various  directions.  So  much  is  done  for  children  in  America 
that  it  is  felt  especially  necessary  to  get  them  to  do  something 
for  others.  When  a  class  is  practically  a  section  of  this  Society, 
the  teacher  is  able  to  find  opportunities  of  cultivating  the  help- 
ful spirit  by  the  accounts  she  herself  gives  of  good  deeds  ob- 
served within  the  week,  containing  ethical  ana  even  spiritual 
suggestions.  Societies  for  the  protection  of  birds  have  branches 
in  the  schools  of  Minneapolis,  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati,  and 
other  places.  Every  spring  and  autumn  there  is  in  Indianapolis 
a  "  Bird-day  "  to  celebrate  the  coming  and  going  of  the  birds, 
the  rooms  being  adorned  with  paintings  of  birds,  many  of  them 
done  by  the  children.  At  Cincinnati,  special  lecturers  visit  the 
schools  to  speak  about  birds  and  bird-lite.  Another  habit  which 
schools  in  America  seek  quite  generally  to  inculcate  is  that  of 
striving  not  for  mastery,  but  for  excellence.  With  all  America's 
fondness  for  a  badge  in  the  button-hole,  individual  prizes, 
medals,  badges  are  seldom  heard  of,  excepting  as  they  betoken 
membership  of  a  society,  or  the  collective  achievement  of  a 
grade  or  scnool.  The  feeling  of  competition  is  discouraged,  and 
that  of  co-operation  encouraged  in  its  place. 

(6)  The  opening  exercises  at  the  commencement  of  morning 
school  are,  as  a  rule,  made  a  direct  means  of  moral  teaching. 
The  time  occupied  in  this  way  varies  from  five  to  twenty 
minutes,  and  the  purpose  of  the  exercises  is,  in  part,  to  eifect  a 
natural  and  easy  transition  from  the  home  to  the  school,  by  a 
few  minutes  of  intercourse  between  scholars  and  teacher  other 
than  that  of  the  ordinary  lessons.  The  character  of  the  exercises 
varies.  One  may  meet  with  a  somewhat  comn)onplace  continua- 
tion of  the  playground  spirit,  as  the  singing  of  "  1  m  a  beautiful 
red,  red  drum,"  of  which  the  predominant  sentiment  is 

"  When  the  soldiers  marching  come 
The  Injuns  had  better  scat.  * 

Anything  like  this  is  rare,  however.  Some  schools  start  with 
singing,  and  pass  on  to  current  topics,  which  are  talked  over  for 
five  or  six  minutes — congressional  news  relating  to  the  work  the 
class  is  doing  in  history,  or  some  newspaper  reference  bearing 
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upon  the  literature;  or  if  the  first  reg^ular  lesson  is  a  science 
subject,  the  time  may  be  given  to  an  open  talk  leading  up  to  it, 
the  children  generally  taking  the  lead. 

In  the  junior  grades  of  such  schools  a  song  may  be  made  to 
suffice,  with  or  without,  but  only  rarely  without,  some  talk 
bearing  upon  the  life  surrounding  the  children,  such  as  the 
posting  and  carrying  of  letters,  the  ice  wagon,  flowers,  and 
animals.  Occasionally  part  of  the  arrangements,  say  for  two 
mornings  in  the  week,  is  left  in  the  hands  of  a  small  committee 
selected  from  the  class,  which  has  charge  of  the  programme  for 
one  or  two  weeks.  At  other  times  the  teacher  takes  the 
opportunity  of  quickening  the  progress  of  the  class  in  any  of  the 
orainary  subjects  by  reading  or  conversation.  The  matter  is 
evidently  left  very  much  to  the  choice  and  discretion  of  the 
individual  teacher ;  but  the  school  spirit  of  the  city  as  a  whole 
will  have  much  to  do  with  what  is  selected. 

In  Peoria,  where  an  admirable  school  spirit  prevails,  the 
nature  of  the  morning  exercises  is  left  entirely  to  the 
individual  teachers.  The  superintendent  does  not  wish  anyone 
to  be  compelled  to  read  the  Bible,  with  the  definite  aim  and 
result  that  when  a  teacher  chooses  to  read  it,  it  is  done  in  a 
reverent  spirit.    The  purpose  is  to  open  the  day  brightly  and  to 

five  a  cheerful  course  to  the  school  work  from  the  outset.    But 
ow   little  this  allowed  liberty  springs  from  indifference,   the 
results,  as  well  as  the  superintendent's  own  words,  amply  testify. 
In  one-third  of  the  class-rooms  there  is  a  song  or  a  poem  recited 
from  some  standard  American  or  English  writer ;  in  another  third 
the  school  may  openlwith  the  telling  of  a  Bible-story,  and  then 
reading  it  from  the  Bible  to  show  the  way  it  stands  m  the  book ; 
and  in  another  third,  as  the  superintendent  estimates,  part  of  the 
morning  exercise  takes  at  times  the  form  of  silent  prayer.    The 
main  wish  is  to  inspire  a  spirit  of  reverence — ^which  just  because 
it  is  felt  to  be  lackmg  in  America,  every  man  instinctively  wants 
to  see  cultivated  in  his  child.     The  foundation  of  this  must  be 
reality — hence   there  is  no  dictation.     Let  each  approach  his 
Maker  in  his  own  way,  is  the  superintendent's  precept.     He  does 
not  encourage  impromptu  prayers  from  the  teachers,  but  a  visit- 
ing clergyman  of  any  denomination  might  be  invited  to  conduct 
the  opening  exercises.  (Dr.  Talmage  and  Dr.  Porter,  of  Baltimore, 
each  told  of  this  privilege  having  been  freely  accorded  to  them 
elsewhere).    The    public  schools    have    no  better    friend    and 
defender  than  the   Roman   Catholic  Bishop  of  Peoria,  Bishop 
Spalding.     In    this   city,    therefore,  there  is   a  deep  and  true 
religious    feeling    pervading   tlie  schools,    without  any  jarring 
note  of  sectarian  controversy,  the  secret  being  that  the  superin- 
tendent desires  to  sec  the  spirit  of  reverence  acquired   by  the 
children,  and  grants  perfect  liberty  to  the  teachers  as  the  surest 
means  to  that  end,  and  also  that  in  these  effi^rts  he  is  strongly 
supported  by  Bishop  Spalding's  influence.     In   these  schools 
what  is  best  and  highest  m  man  find  expression,  not  by  prescrip- 
tion or  by  so  many  hours  per  week  recorded  in  the  time-table, 
but  by  the  sheer  force  of  its  own  vitality.    Silent  prayer  in  the 
class-room  as  part  of  the  morning  exercises  was  heard  of  at 
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Niagara  Falls,  where  a  young  Catholic  teacher  of  the  fifth  grade 
usecL  to  open  with  singing,  and  then  would  ask  the  children  to 
bow  their  heads  and  pray  their  own  prayer ;  the  same  thing  was 
heard  of  also  at  Dayton  and  Indianapolis. 

At  this  point,  perhaps,  though  it  takes  one  away  for  a  moment 
from  the  schools,  an  account  of  morning  exercises  as  witnessed 
in  the  Chicago  Normal  College  may  help  to  show  the  kind  of 
uplift  that  is  oeing  given  to  the  girls  and  the  few  young  men  who 
are  being  trained  there  as  teachers.  The  whole  of  the  teachers 
in  training,  between  500  and  600,  and  the  children  of  the  three 
lower  grades,  about  120  in  number,  in  age  between  six  and  nine, 
had  been  out  on  the  preceding  day  to  a  large  farm  in  the 
country.  It  was  a  geographical  trip  in  name ;  though  in  reality 
it  must  have  partaken  quite  as  much  of  the  character  of  a 
spring  excursion.  The  teachers  were  to  see,  so  that  they 
miffht  be  able^to  talk  to  children  about  the  ploughing  and  planting, 
and  the  storing  in  bams,  and  so  on.  In  the  autumn  tnere  was 
to  be  a  second  trip  to  the  same  farm  to  see  the  results  of  the 
planting  at  harvest  time.  The  morning  exercises  were  made  to 
turn  upon  the  experience  of  the  day  before. 

The  writer  heard  that  morning  the  finest  piece  of  joyous 
singing  that  he  had  ever  listened  to.  After  singing  "  Holy 
God,  we  praise  Thy  name,"  the  lady  who  was  conuucting  the 
exercises  said  that  the  first  trip  into  the  country  in  the  spring- 
time appealed  more  to  the  ethical  and  sesthetic  nature ;  and, 
therefore,  she  had  selected  readings  not  relating  to  the  geography 
but  to  the  spirit  of  the  Experiences  of  the  previous  day.  She 
read  passages  from  the  Journal  of  Maurice  de  Guerin,  and  the 
programme  was  as  follows : 

Heading :  "  I  have  seen  the  springtime,  the  spring  exuberant, 
unfetterea,  free  from  all  restraint,  scattering  flowers  and  verdure 
with  wayward  fancy,  racing  like  a  playful  child  over  hills  and 
dales,  unfolding  sublime  conceptions  and  gracefiil  fancies, 
merging  similarities,  harmonising  contrasts,  after  the  manner  of 
great  artists,  or,  rather,  as  a  type  for  them.  Again  have  I 
trodden  all  those  paths  where,  as  a  child,  mv  rapid  footsteps 
flitted  with  all  the  carelessness  of  youth.  To-day  I  nave  trodden 
them  with  a  firmer  step ;  I  have  lingered  upon  the  traces  of  my 
early  footprints.  1  have  started  anew  on  my  pilgi-image  with 
thoughtfumess  and  devotion — with  the  thoughttulness  inspired 
by  old  memories,  and  with  the  devotion  aroused  in  the  soul  by 
its  first  impressions  of  nature.     .     .     . 

"  Every  time  that  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  penetrated  by  nature 
our  soul  is  opened  to  the  most  tQuching  impressions,  whether 
Natiure  smiles  and  adorns  herself  on  her  most  beautiful  days,  or 
whether  she  becomes  pale,  gray,  cold,  and  rainy  in  autumn  and 
in  winter,  there  is  something  in  her  which  moves  not  only  the 
surface  of  the  soul,  but  even  its  inmost  depths,  and  awakens  a 
thousand  memories  which  to  all  appearance  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  outward  scene,  but  which  doubtless  hold 
communion  with  the  soul  of  Nature  through  sympathies  unknown 
to  us.    .....    . 
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*'  It  has  just  been  raining.  Nature  is  fresh  and  radiant ;  the 
earth  seems  to  taste  with  rapture  the  water  which  brings  it  life. 
One  would  say  that  the  throats  of  the  birds  had  been  refreshed  by 
this  rain ;  their  song  is  purer,  more  vivacious,  more  briUiant,  and 
vibrates  wonderfully  in  the  air,  which  has  become  more  sonorous 
and  resounding.  The  nightingales,  the  bullfinches,  the  black- 
birds, the  thrushes,  the  golden  orioles,  the  finches,  the  wrens — all 
these  sing  and  rejoice 

"  Would  that  we  could  identify  ourselves  with  spring,  that  we 
could  go  so  far  as  to  believe  that  in  ourselves  breathe  all  the 
life  and  all  the  love  that  ferment  in  Nature,  that  we  could  feel 
ourselves  to  be  at  the  same  time  flower,  verdure,  bird,  song, 
freshness,  elasticity,  rapture,  serenity !  What,  then,  should  I 
become  ?  There  are  moments  when,  by  dint  of  concentrating 
ourselves  upon  this  idea  and  gazing  fixedly  on  Nature,  we  fancy 
that  we  experience  something  like  this." 

(Miu^ic.)  "I've  Been  Roaming. 

"  IVe  been  roaming,  I  Ve  been  roaming. 
Where  the  meadow  dew  is  sweet. 
And  I'm  coming,  and  I'm  coming, 
With  its  pearls  upon  my  feet." 

Then  followed  a  reading  by  one  of  the  students,  "  Out  to  Old 
Aunt  Mary's,"  describing  the  long-remembered  country  walk  of 
childhood's  early  days,  "  our  cares  behind  and  our  hearts  ahead." 

By  another  student : — 

On  our  way  to  the  farm  one  of  the  first  things  that  attracted 
our  attention  after  leaving  the  smoke  and  dust  of  the  city  behind 
us  was  the  clusters  of  dandelions  forming  a  golden  border  along 
the  wayside.  Lowell  was  also  impressed  with  the  beauty  of  this 
so-called  "  common  flower,"  as  is  snown  in  his  poem — 

To  A  Dandelion. 

Dear  common  flower  that  gfrow'st  beside  the  way. 

Fringing  the  dusty  road  with  harmless  gold. 

First  pledge  of  blithesome  May, 

Which  chudren  pluck,  and,  fiul  of  pride,  uphold, 

High-hearted  buccaneers,  o'erjoyea  that  they 

An  Eldorado  in  the  grass  have  found. 

Which  not  the  rich  earth';?  ample  round 

May  match  in  wealth — thou  art  more  dear  to  me 

Than  all  the  prouder  summer  blooms  may  be. 

♦  ♦       •        ♦  « 

My  childhood's  earliest  thoughts  arc  linked  with  thee : 
The  sight  of  thee  calls  back  the  robin's  song, 
Who,  from  the  dark  old  tree 
Beside  the  door,  sang  clearly  all  day  long, 
And  I,  secure  in  childish  piety, 
Listened  as  if  I  heard  an  angel  sing 
With  news  from  heaven,  which  he  could  bring 
Fresh  every  day  to  my  untainted  ears. 
When  bircls  and  flowers  and  I  were  happy  peers. 
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(Music)  Spring  Greeting. 

A  joyous  welcome  now  we  bring, 

Gentle,  gentle  spring-time ; 
Till  hill  and  dale  and  valley  ring, 

Gentle,  gentle  spring-time. 
Forest,  den  and  field  among 
Everywhere  well  greet  thee  with  a  song, 

A  merry  song. 

In  glowing  beauty  all  is  seen, 

Uentle,  gentle  spring  time ; 
All  gailv  cEtd  in  robes  of  green 

Gentle,  gentle  spring-time ; 
Violets  blossom  everywhere 
All  the  world  is  full  of  blossom  rare, 

Of  blossom  rare. 

We  bid  thee  welcome  with  a  song. 

Gentle,  gentle  spring-time  ; 
In  our  green  meadows  tarry  long, 

Gentle,  gentle  spring-time. 
May  each  numble,  trusting  heart 
In  the  blessed  spring-time  have  a  part, 

Each  have  a  part. 

One  or  two  pieces  in  a  lighter  vein  were  interspersed :  "  The 
Boy  lives  on  our  Farm,"  and  "  A  Summer's  Day,"  by  J.  W.  Rile^-. 
It  was  a  model  "  morning  exercise,"  and  entered  mto  by  some  six 
hundred  students  prepanng  to  be  teachers,  it  pointed  to  one  of 
the  ways  in  which  moral  education  of  a  stimulating  kind  will 
find  an  entrance  into  American  schools. 

An  interesting  morning  talk  upon  a  nature  topic  was  heard  at 
Minneapolis.      After  the   teacher's   greeting,   "Good   morning, 

children."    "  Good    morning.   Miss " ;  and  a  patriotic  song 

followed  hy  the  pledge,  "I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  flag  ana 
the  repubhc  for  which  it  stands ;  one  nation,  indivisible,  with 
liberty  and  justice  for  all " ;  a  very  informal  conversation  was 
started  about  birds.  [It  may  be  known  that  Minnesota  is  one 
of  the  centres  of  the  bird-protection  movement.]  "  How  many 
of  you  have  seen  a  new  bird  since  Friday  ? "  the  teacher  asked. 
One  and  another  responded,  describing  tne  birds  they  had  seen, 
what  habits  or  peculiar  actions  they  had  noticed  in  them,  and 
naming  them  wnen  they  were  able  to  do  so.  When  not  able, 
the  teacher  helped  them  without  pretending  to  know  the  names 
of  all,  indeed,  when  not  sure  herself,  referring  to  one  boy,  who  was 
evidently  the  naturalist  of  the  class.  As  some  birds  remained 
unidentified,  the  teacher  promised  to  bring  her  key  to  the 
birds  of  the  district,  whicn  this  boy  might  consult  for  the 
benefit  of  the  class  if  he  got  his  work  done  early.  The  talk 
occupied  less  than  20  minutes,  and  at  its  close  the  two  sections 
of  the  class  turned  to  their  work,  one  section  studying  a  history 
lesson,  the  other  working  problems  in  arithmetic  with  the 
teacher.  There  was  no  ringing  a  bell,  or  calling  for  attention,  but 
a  quiet  and  intelligent  settling  down  to  worL     In  %i  ^^^TVb. 
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school,  in  which  there  was  no  place  on  the  time-table  for  nature- 
work  with  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  the  first  ten  minutes  of 
each  day  were  taken  for  the  purpose,  and  the  arrangement  was 
felt  to  be  a  success. 

In  other  cases  the  morning  talks  arc  of  an  ethical  character. 
Readings  by  the  teacher,  or  by  children  after  submitting  them  to 
the  teacher,  or  stories  having  a  lesson,  lead  up  to  a  conversation 
on  simple  duties  which  may  be  illustrated  oy  street  or  play- 
ground incidents  of  which   the  children   tell  and  give   their 
opinion.     Such  talks  are  sometimes  introduced  by  a  hymn  or 
song,  or  by  the  repetition  of  the  Lord's 'Prayer.     The  story  read 
or  told  is  sometimes  made  to  bear  upon  some  point  of  discipline 
that  had   come  up  on   the    previous  day.      At    other    times 
the  period  is  thrown  open  to  the  children  to  bring  any  questions 
they  may  have  to  ask.  In  most  schools,  on  one  day  in  the  week,  the 
patriotic  pledge  is  taken  and  appropriate  selections  chosen.     One 
of  the  quaintest  forms  of  morning  exercise  >vith  a  moral  refer- 
ence is  being  at  the  present  time  lu-ged  by  a  gentleman  who 
himself  conmicts  it.     It  is  an  illustration  (by  means  of  a  magic 
lantern)  of  the  evils  of  fighting,  intended,  oi  course,  to  create  an 
aversion  to  it.     Morals  and  manners  form  a  sort  of  stock  subject 
for  the  morning  talks  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  strictness  with  which 
sectarianism   is  everywhere    forbidden,  a   religious  spirit  and 
religious  exercises  which  are  absolutely  unsectarian  frequently 
find  a  *  place  at  the  opening  of  school.     The  principal  of  the 
School  No.  2  at  Indianapolis,  spoke  of  the  entire  freedom  which 
the  teachers  of  that  city  enjoy  with  regard  to  the  form  the 
morning  exercise  shall  take ;  a  sort  of  guiding  principle  is  to 
select  something  which  shall  be  a  thread  of  thought  throughout 
the  day.   She  dreaded  hackneying  holy  things,  and  most  people's 
scripture  without  comment  she  thought  unsatisfactory,  yet  felt 
the  need  for  maintaining  the  religious  spirit  in  the  schools; 
reverting    to    the  view    that    the     teacher    is    the    real    in- 
fluence   and   that,     though    the    children   could    not  explain 
why,     there     were    teachers    whom    they    felt    it    to    be    a 
benediction  to  be  with.      Another  Indianapolis  teacher  spoke 
of  the  need  she  felt  of  beginning  the  day  with  the  highest 
thought,  engaging  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  children  at  the 
outset,  adding,  "  the  teacher's  own  aspiration  needs  sometimes  to 
become  vocal."    At  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  Deaf  Mutes, 
Boston — the  city  where  Laura  Bridgman  and  Helen  Keller  were 
not    only  trained  intellectually,   but   enabled  to    evince    deep 
eohical  and  spiritual  insight — tne  teachers  seek  in  every  way  to 
take  the  children  out  of  themselves  b}'  opening  with  a  hymn  of 
thankfulness,  and  commencing  the  day  with  something  which 
they   can  do  for  others ;  each  child  is  expected  to   tell  some 
little    thing   each   morning.      The    two   ways    that  are  found 
efiectual  in  reaching  them  morally  and  spiritually  are  by  doing 
or  making  things,  which  loads    them  to  think   of   a    maker 
of  flowers,  trees  and  sun,  the  idea  of  God,  as  in  Helen  Keller's 
case,    seeming  to   be    almost    instinctive;    and  through  their 
affection  for  parents  and  companions,  leading  up  not  on^  to  the 
thought  of  the  love  of  God,  out  to  acts  of  helpfulness  towards 
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others.  The  interest  which  children  take  in  the  more  serious 
forms  of  the  opening  exercise  was  testified  to  by  the  principal 
of  one  of  the  schools  at  Yonkers,  N.Y.  There  the  ordinary 
morning  exercise  consists  of  a  hymn  and  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
excepting  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  not  repeated  below 
the  third  grade.  Once  a  week  the  grammar  grades 
(tiie  foiur  upper  classes)  have  chapel  exercises  together. 
They  sing  a  morning  hymn,  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer,  ana  then 
take  up  some  ethical  or  religious  thought  as  their  topic,  or  as  an 
alternative  a  liten\ry  selection.  "  The  children  think  as  much  of 
the  assembly  as  most  church  people  do  of  dressing  up  and  going 
to  church."  The  day  before  tne  writer's  visit  the  exercises  had 
had  to  be  postponed,  and  all  day  long  the  children  had  been 
asking  when  they  were  to  be  taken.  No  one  is  forced  to  take 
part,  and  the  only  understanding  is  that  those  taking  part  are 
not  to  be  interrupted.  One  noteworthy  fact  which  was 
referred  to  more  than  once  is  the  children's  liking  for  Bible 
stories  which  some  teachers  tell  at  the  opening  of  school. 

Loyalty  to  the  school  is  encouraged,  where  the  school  buildings 
permit  of  it,  by  collective  assemblies  of  a  number  of  grades 
tor  the  morning  exercises.  In  Philadelphia  this  is  made  a 
matter  of  school  organisation.  Most  of  the  schools  are  so 
arranged  that,  as  also  in  the  newer  New  York  schools,  each  floor 
may  have  its  own  assembly,  sliding  partitions  afterwards  separa- 
ting class  from  class.  The  principal  of  the  Roxburgh  School,  a 
building  having  two  floors,  met  her  whole  school  every  morning, 
realising  that  the  surest  way  of  getting  a  high  moral  tone  is 
through  the  school-spirit.  It  is  generally  found  in  this  city  that 
the  schools  which  have  the  larger  assemblies  have  the  best 
discipline ;  when  this  is  combined  with  a  healthy  playground 
and  playing-field  life,  a  fiill-toned  e^rrit  de  corps  springs  up 
spontaneously ;  this  happens,  even  though,  as  one  Philadelphia 
principal  said,  the  boys  were  beaten  nearly  every  time  they 
tumea  out  for  a  match. 

Good  results  from  the  "  floor  assemblies  "  were  were  also  heard 
of  at  No.  5  School,  New  York,  and  at  the  Horace  Greeley  School, 
Chicago.  The  latter  has  a  hall  meeting  twice  a  week  of  the 
three  upper  grades,  each  consisting  of  two  classes ;  one  teacher 
and  her  class  will  take  the  programme  for  the  week,  the  teacher 
arranging  for  the  Tuesday  meeting,  and  the  class  for  that  of 
TTiursday  morning.  The  scope  of  tne  programmes  is  literary  and 
ethical.  The  high  school  assemblies  at  St.  Paul  have  been  men- 
tioned; the  Englewood  High  School  at  Chicago  has  similar 
gatherings  which  form  a  centre  around  which  the  other  school 
organisations  rally.  At  Washington,  where  possible,  the  whole  of 
the  classes  of  the  high  schools,  and  where  not  possible  the  upper 
classes  and  lowest  class  separately,  assemble  for  the  morning  exer- 
cises. There  is  Scripture  reading  and  singing  from  the  hymnal,  the 
songs  being  largely  religious ;  even  the  Agnostics  do  not  fight 
against, "  Onward,  Christian  Soldiers,"  whicn  is  the  boys*  favounte. 
Hie  principal  of  the  Hughes  High  School  at  Cincinnati  meets 
all  the  pupils  once  a  week,  one-half  on  one  day,  the  other  half 
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on  another;    and,  after  singing,  the  talk  always  turns  upon 
something  of  an  ethical  nature. 

In  May,  189(i,  the  Chicago  Woman's  Educational  Union 
requested  its  president  to  prepare  a  statistical, and  historical 
report  concerning  Bible  reauing  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
United  States.  From  this  report  a  few  typical  instances  are 
selected : — 

MAINE. 

The  opening  exercises  in  most  of  the  common  schools  of  this 
State  consist  of  reading  a  passage  of  Scripting  bv  the  teacher 
and  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer  by  the  teacher  and  pupils.  The 
■superintendent  says,  "This  custom  is  so  general  that  1  think  it 
is  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  collect  any  statistics  upon  this 
matter  in  this  State." 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 

School  Law,  Section  18. — The  morning  exercises  of  all  the 
schools  shall  commence  with  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
followed  by  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

MASSApHUSETTS. 

The  State  law  upon  this  subject  is  as  follows : 

Sec.  32.  The  school  committee  shall  require  the  daily  reading 
in  the  public  schools  of  some  portion  of  the  Bible  without  written 
note  or  oral  comment,  but  they  shall  not  require  a  scholar  whose 
parent  or  guardian  informs  the  teacher  in  writing  that  he  has 
conscientious  scruples  against  it  to  read  from  any  particular 
version,  or  to  take  any  personal  part  in  the  reading ;  nor  shall 
they  direct  to  be  purchased  or  used  in  the  public  schools  school- 
books  calculated  to  favour  the  tenets  of  any  particular  sect  of 
Christians. 

rule  for  bible  reading  in  schools   in  the   city  of  new   YORK. 

Sec.  134.  All  the  schools  of  this  city  under  the  jurisdiction  ot 
the  board  of  education  shall  be  opened  with  reading  a  portion  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  without  note  or  comment. 

The  rule  for  Brooklyn,  which  has  been  observed  with  no  record 
to  the  contrary  since  her  schools  were  established,  is  as  follows  : 

Part  IIL,  Section  5. — (At  the  opening  of  school.)  A  portion 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  shall  be  read  aloud  by  one  of  the  teachers 
in  each  department,  without  note  or  comment. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Book  of  School  Laws  and  Decisions  for  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  contains  the  following  decisions,  page  146,  Nos.  114 
and  115  : 
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114.  The  Scriptures  come  under  the  head  of  text-books,  and 
they  should  not  oe  omitted  from  the  list. 

116.  Sectarian  works  and  all  books  of  controversial  or  inunoral 
tendency  should  be  excluded.  The  common  school  is  no  place 
for  controversy  or  the  implanting  of  the  habit  of  it,  either  on 
religious  or  political  subjects,  mucn  less  for  books  or  lectures  of 
questionable  morality. 

In  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  State  for  the  school 
year  ending  June  3,  1895,  the  total  number  of  schools  in  the 
State  is  18,019,  The  number  in  which  the  Bible  is  read  is  15,780, 
or  more  than  87  ^  per  cent. 

RICHMOND,   VIRGINIA. 

The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Richmond, 
Va.,  writes  that  ne  believes  the  Bible  to  be  read  in  nearly  all  the 
Virginia  schools ;  that  this  has  been  the  custom  since  their  orga« 
nisation. 

Richmond  reports  the  Bible  as  read  in  all  her  schools  since 
their  establishment. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  State  superintendent  of  schools,  Columbia,  S.  C,  ¥trites : 

There  is  no  law  for  or  against  reading  from  the  Bible  in  our 
schools.  Such  teachers  as  desire  to  do  so  read  from  it  as  they 
may  choose. 

GEORGIA. 

The  State  school  commissioner,  Atlanta,  (Ja.,  writes : 

Under  our  public  school  laws  the  Bible  cannot  be  excluded 
from  our  schools.  The  teacher  is  left  to  use  the  Bible  as  she  may 
see  fit  I  am  glad  to  say  that  a  great  many  of  our  teachers  open 
the  school  with  some  sort  of  religious  exercises,  sometimes 
reading  from  the  Bible. 

UTAH. 

The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  writes : 

While  morality  is  taught  and  inculcated  in  all  of  the  public 
schools  of  this  State,  the  Bible  is  not  read  in  any  of  them.  The 
belief  seems  to  be  ouite  widespread  here  that  moral  teaching  in 
the  public  schools  snould  be  wlioUv  non-sectarian,  and  many  be- 
lieve it  to  be  impossible  to  introduce  the  Bible  into  the  schools 
without  at  the  same  time  removing  one  of  the  strongest  safe^ 
guards  against  sectarianism. 

.    5002.  ^ 
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GENERAL  SUMMARY. 

Superintendents  of  Public  Schools  Reporting  in  the  Summer  of 
1896  Bible  Reading  in  all,  in  part,  or  in  none  of  their 
Schools. 


Superintendents  Reporting 
Bible-reading. 

- 

Total 

In  all  their 
Schools. 

In  part  of 

their 
Schools. 

In  none 
of  their 
Schools. 

Reports 
Received. 

North  Atlantic  Division- 

Maine   -        -       -        . 

U 

1 

— 

15 

New  Hampshire   - 

15                    1 

1 

— 

16 

Vermont 

* 
2                     2 

— 

4 

Massachusetts 

100 

— 

— 

100 

Rhode  Island 

6 

5 

— 

11 

Connecticut  • 

8 

1 

— 

New  York     - 

53 

16 

14 

83 

New  Jersey  - 

21 

1 

— 

22 

Penntylvania 

41 

5 

4 

50 

South  Atlantic  Division— 

Delaware 

1 

— 

1 

Maryland 

2 

— 

1 

District  of  Columbia    • 

I 

— 

— 

1 

Virginia 

4 

4 

— 

8 

West  Virginia 

6 

4 

2 

12 

North  Carolina     • 

6 

I 

^ 

7 

South  Carolina 

10 

3 

1 

14 

Geoigia 

6 

5 

_^ 

11 

Florida .... 

1 

3 

— 

4 

South  Central  Division- 

Kentucky 

0 

6 

2 

17 

Tennessee     - 

1 

1 

— 

2 

Alabama 

3         i           1 

1 

5 

Mississippi    • 

—                    1 

1 

2 

Louisiana 

— 

— 

1 

1 
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Superintendents  Reporting 
Bible-reading. 

Total 

In  all  their 
Schools. 

In  part  of  i 

their 
Schools. 

In  none 
of  their 
Schools. 

Reports 
Received. 

Texas    .... 

2 

2 

4 

8 

— 

3 

3 

N<Rth  Central  Divition— 

Ohio      .... 

33 

15 

5 

53 

Indiana 

15 

10 

3 

28 

Ulinois  .... 

27 

33 

11 

71 

Michigan 

18 

96 

11 

125 

Wisconsin     • 

— 

— 

53 

53 

Minnesota 

1 

2 

3 

Iowa      .... 

8 

11 

1 

20 

Missouri        -       .       - 

1 

1 

— 

2 

North  Dakota 

1 

.  1 

— 

2 

Soath  Dakota 

5 

8 

• 

13 

Nebraska 

13 

12 

5 

30 

lf«.nafti»              ... 

17 

12 

5 

34 

Western  Division- 

• 

Montana 

— 

1 

1 

Wyoming 

1 

3 

4 

8 

Coloiado 

3 

12 

9 

24 

Utah     .... 

— 

8 

8 

Nevada- 

— 

— 

2 

2 

Idaho    .... 

— - 

— 

8 

8 

Washington  • 

— 

— 

15 

15 

Oregon .... 

6 

4 

10 

California     • 

— 

7 

19 

26 

Total  United  States  • 

454 

295 

197 

946 

At  Toronto,  where  a  book  of  selections  from  the  Bible  has 
been  adopted  by  the  decision  of  the  Government  of  Ontario, 
the  pupils  often  read  from  it  at  the  morning  exercises,  and  usually 
the  Intemation&l  Sunday  School  lessons  ate  ta.)Lfi;a  \x^ .  >i^^  ^>\'^x- 

M0&  ¥L^ 
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intendent  believing  thai,  the  Sunday  School  lesson  is  often 
ineiFective  through  insufficient  assimilation  of  the  text.  Many 
take  the  verse  for  the  week  and  repeat  it  every  mominff. 
During  Mr.  Hughes'  superintendency  of  twenty-six  years  only 
two  have  ever  asked  to  nave  their  children  excused  under  the 
conscience  clause.  One  was  a  pronounced  sceptic ;  the  other  a 
devout  Scotsman  who  **  didna  wush  his  boy  to  carra  the  word 
of  God  in  his  bag  with  other  books."  The  latter  was  satisfied 
when  told  that  his  boy  might  leave  the  book  at  school.  In  this 
city  it  is  a  requisition  that  the  Ten  Commandments  shall  be 
repeated  on  the  first  Monday  of  each  month.  Some  admirable 
examples  of  opening  exercises  were  witnessed  here,  (a)  The 
opening  hymn  was  chosen  by  one  of  the  children,  "  All  things 
bright  and  beautiful."  Then  followed  a  simple  talk  about  GtomI 
as  the  Maker  of  all ;  and  that  Jesus  when  He  taught  used  to 
take  the  things  of  the  earth  to  speak  about — the  lilies  and  the 
birds.  "God  is  Love"  is  the  voice  of  the  trees  and  the  stars.  The 
children  closed  their  eyes  and  said,  "  God  of  Heaven,  help  Thy 
little  children  to  love  and  serve  Thee  through  this  happy  day. 
Help  us  to  be  kindly,  help  us  to  be  truthful,  that  we  may 
please  Thee  in  all  we  do  and  say."  It  was  May  2nd,  and  the 
"  story  "*  for  the  day  was,  "  To-day  is  Wednesday,  May  2nd,  1900." 
The  children  then  sang  a  little  song  greeting  the  sunshine, 
"  Good  morning,  merry  sunshine ;  "  and  another,  "  What  is  this 
the  flowers  say  ? "  After  a  quotation  referring  to  the  month  of 
May,  the  teacher,  said,  "  Now,  I  think  we  ought  to  think  of  our 
soldiers,  and  a  stirring  piece  was  said  by  the  class  in  unison 
having  the  refrain- 

"  When  round  the  Union  Jack  they  stood, 
Young  Canada  was  there." 

(6)  In  another  class,  also  of  quite  young  children,  the  keynote 
was  struck  by  the  question,  **  Have  we  anything  to  be  thankml  for 
this  morning  ? "  After  the  children  had  talked  with  the  teacher 
a  little  while  and  had  sung  a  hymn,  at  a  word  from  her  they 
bowed  their  heads  and  said  a  verse  of  which  these  were  two  of  the 
lines,  "  Father,  we  thank  Thee,  we  thank  Thee.  .  .  For  Thy 
blessings  everywhere,  we  thank  Thee ;  "  followed  by  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  References  to  the  Bible  were  made  a  substitute  for 
Bible-reading,  preparing  the  way  for  it.  The  children  were  asked 
to  pause  and  think  of  one  thing  they  were  going  to  try  to  do 
that  day  that  was  good.  "  Have  you  decided  on  something  ? "  the 
teacher  said  to  one  by  name.  "  I  do  not  want  you  to  tell  me,  I 
want  you  to  try."  Tnen  the  teacher  took  up  a  nature-thought. 
Amongst  the  iJeautiful  things  with  bright  faces  God  sends  us  are 
the  flowers,  and  on  the  board  the  lines  were  written,  but  the 
words  not  underlined — 

♦  Single  sentences  or  statements  are  often  spoken  of  in  the  junior  classes 
of  American  (and,  iudnng  from  this  instance,  also  of  Canadian)  schools  as 
the  child's  "  story  ;  the  purpose  evidently  being  to  bring  out  the  idea  of 
telling  something,  and  also  to  avoid  the  use  of  a  more  teohnical  and  rela- 
tively uninteresting  word  such  as  "  senteoce.''  It  is  a  case  in  whicli  even 
language  is  strained  in  the  effort  to  awaken  the  more  immediate  and  direct 
iJitereat  of  the  t^d. 
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*  God  doos  not  send  us  strange  flowers  every  year, 
When  the  spring  winds  blow  o'er  the  pleasant  places, 
The  same  dear  miTigs  lift  up  their  faces, 
The  violet  is  here." 

The  children  selected  the  words  that  ought  to  be  underlined, 
and  the  teacher  asked  concerning  the  quotation,  "  What  thought 
does  that  give  you  ? "  concluding  with  a  reference  to  the  aged 
poet — whose  portrait  they  had  been  looking  at  the  day  before — 
who,  at  eighty  years  of  age,  greeted  the  spring  with  the  joyous 
words,  "  Life  again,  leaf  again,  love  again." 

(c)  Morning  exercises  are  also  held  at  the  Toronto  Normal 
College,  the  triple  motive  of  home,  church,  and  school  running 
throughout. 

The  Ontario  State  law,  after  saying  that  the  Bible  is  to  be 
read  in  schools,  and  providing  a  conscience  clause,  continues  : 
The  clergy  of  any  denomination,  or  their  authorised  repre- 
sentatives, shall  have  the  right  to  give  religious  instruction 
to  the  pupils  of  their  own  chiu'ch,  in  each  school  house,  at  least 
once  a  week,  after  the  hour  of  closing  the  school  in  the  after- 
noon ;  and  if  the  clergy  of  more  than  one  denomination  apply 
to  rive  religious  instruction  in  the  same  school  house,  the  Boara 
of  Trustees  shall  decide  on  what  day  of  the  week  the  school 
house  shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  clergymen  of  each  denomina- 
tion, at  the  time  above  stated.  But  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
Board  of  Trustees  to  allow  a  clergyman  of  any  denomination,  or 
his  authorised  representative,  to  give  religious  instruction  to  the 
pupils  of  his  own  church  providing  it  be  not  during  the  regular 
nours  of  the  school.  Emblems  of  a  denominational  character 
shall  not  be  exhibited  in  a  public  school  during  regular  school 
hours. 

(d)  Only  one  other  method  of  direct  moral  teaching  calls  for 
mention.  It  is  the  use  made  of  mottoes  and  memorv  gems 
both  by  teachers  and  children.  Here  again  the  blacKboard 
(wall  slate)  is  brought  into  play.  It  is  the  common  thing  to  see 
a  motto,  frequently  illuminated  with  coloured  chalks,  or  an 
extract  from  the  prose  or  poetry  read  in  the  class,  written  up  on 
one  part  of  the  blackboara. 

An  art  room  may  contain  a  Browning  quotation,  an  ordinary 
class  room  a  nature  piece,  a  moral  sentiment,  sometimes  a  verse 
of  Scripture.  There  it  is  before  the  children,  side  by  side  with  a 
picture  of  the  boy  Christ  or  one  of  the  Madonnas,  as  a  sort  of 
reminder  by  the  way,  helping  to  make  the  class-room,  even  to 
its  "almighty  wall,"  a  home  of  the  child's  higher  thought.  Mottoes 
are  sometimes  chosen  and  written  up  by  the  children,  and  in 
almost  every  lower  grade  each  week  brings  with  it  a  new  "  memory 
gem,"  most  likely  selected  by  the  teacher  from  those  brought  by 
the  pupils,  which  the  whole  class  learns.  In  one  class-room,  be- 
longmg  to  the  model  aad  practising  school  attached  to  the  Oswego 
Normal  College,  abstract  terms  came  up  as  the  subject  of  one 
day's  grammar  lesson,  and  the  children  suggested  that  some 
m^ht  be  written  on  the  blackboard,  and  they  themselves  hunt 
fwr  definitions  and  bring  them  to  school.  Accordingly,  those 
words  were  arranged  in  a  vertical  celumn,  obedience, '^VxXftVkSss^s 
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honesty,  truthfulness,  attention,  neatness,  mtelligence.  And 
amongst  the  rules  or  definitions  which  members  of  the  cl£|,ss 
had  contributed  were  "Politeness  is  kindness  kindly  ex- 
pressed," and  "  Politeness  is  to  do  and  say  The  kindest  tmng  in 
the  kindest  way."  The  following  are  class-room  mottoes  in 
upper  grades  of  a  New  York  school: — 

7  th  grade : — "  Education  of  the  will  develops  decision  ot 
character";  "Self-eifort  educates — nothing  else  does";  "Not 
what  I  have,  but  what  I  do,  is  my  kingdom."  6th  grade : — 
"  Habitually  doing  what  you  beUeve  to  be  right  educates 
conscience " ;  "  Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing 
well " ;  "  Trifles  make  perfection,  and  perfection  is  no  trifle. 
5th  grade : — "  Doing  doubles  capability  "  ;  "  Virtue  is  the  only 
tiue  nobility";  "The  love  of  truth  exalts  and  ennobles"; 
"  Good  words  and  gentle  manners  are  the  highest  form  of 
beauty  " :  "  Greater  is  the  man  who  controls  himself  than  he 
who  gains  battles."  4th  grade : — "  Those  can  conquer  who  think 
they  can  "  ;  "  Doing  educates  memory  " ;  "  Resisting  temptation 
strengthens  the  will." 

In  a  school  at  Philadelphia  the  association  of  ideas  was 
strengthened  in  little  children  by  the  cutting  out  of  the  form  of 
George  Washington's  hatchet,  and  writing  across  it,  as  part  of 
the  writing  exercise,  "Always  speak  the  truth."  These  the 
children  were  allowed  to  take  home  as  specimens  of  their 
writing.  Yet  another  use  made  of  mottoes  is  that  the  children 
copy  tnem  carefully  on  tinted  paper  and  then  illuminate  them 
for  framing.  They  are  then  taken  home  as  Christmr-s  gifts. 
Channing's  "  My  Symphony "  is  used  sometimes  for  this  pur- 
pose. One  lady,  who  had  received  it  as  a  gift,  made  a  hundred 
copies  of  it  to  send  to  friends ;  so  that  in  many  ways  the  in- 
fluence of  the  schools  is  being  made  to  reacn  beyond  the 
children.  [Some  of  these  ways  are  detailed  in  a  second  report, 
presented  to  the  Gilchrist  Trustees,  on  "Individuality  ana  the 
Moral  Aim  in  American  Education."]  Speaking  of  Channing's 
motto,  here  quoted,  avibition,  one  teacher  said,  is  the  great  man- 
killer  in  America ;  hence  the  value  of  getting  right  ideals  in 
childhood. 

My  Symphony. 

To  live  content  with  small  means ;  to  seek  elegance  rather  than 
luxury ;  and  refinement  rather  than  fashion ;  to  be  worthy,  not 
respectable ;  and  wealthy,  not  rich ;  to  study  hard,  think  quietly, 
talk  gently ;  act  frankly ;  to  Usten  to  stars  and  birds,  to  babes 
and  sages  with  open  heart ;  to  bear  all  cheerfully,  to  do  all 
bravely,  await  occasions  ;  hurry  never ;  in  a  word,  to  let  the 
spiritual,  unbidden  and  unconscious,  grow  up  through  the  com- 
mon.    This  is  to  be  my  symphony. 

Wm.  Henry  Channing. 

Naturally  there  are  some  who  still  say  that  there  is  not 
enough  attention  given  to  moral  education  in  the  schools. 
Opinions  in  this  matter  will  vary  with  the  district  or  city  in 
which  those  who  express  them  are  placed.    As  a  rule,  however, 
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the  teachers,  led  b^  the  superintendents  and  other  officials  of  the 
city  boards,  are  quite  as  watchful  of  the  interests  of  the  schools 
in  this  particular  as  the  most  zealous  of  outsiders.  This  was 
curiously  exemplified  in  New  York  in  1896  when,  at  a  Ministers' 
Conference  on  moral  training  in  the  public  schools,  the  conclusion 
was  arrived  at  by  the  leader  of  the  discussion  that  there  was  no 
such  training.  A  just  provision  had  been  made  for  the  presence 
of  one  of  the  associate  superintendents  of  the  citv,  who  confined 
himself  to  reading  from  the  Teachers'  Manual  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  with  running  comments.*  As  a  result,  one 
of  the  ministers  moved  that  it  be  resolved  that  the  moral 
education  of  the  children  of  the  schools  might  be  safely  left  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  had  pubUc  charge  of  it,  and  that  those 
who  had  the  management  of  Sunday  Schools  might  do  worse 
than  receive  hints  and  help  from  them.  The  resolution  was 
easily  carried. 

In  one  school  the  writer  took  an  opportunity,  m  which  he  was 
kindly  helped  by  principal  and  teacners,  of  collecting  from  the 
children  a  simple  statement  of  what  thev  felt  was  the  greatest 
hdp  to  them  in  doing  right  in  and  out  of  school.  It  was  when 
visiting  the  Sibley  School,  Cleveland.  The  answers,  of  which  a 
few  typical  ones  are  quoted,  ransfe  themselves  under  three 
or  foilr^eadings,  the  numbers  indi^tmg  the  grade  to  which  the 
children  belonged : — 

(a)  Religion: 

"Our  Father  in  heaven  tells  us  to  mind  him,  so  we  do.  I  am  going  to 
mind  the  golden  rule,  too." — (3,  Boy,) 

^  One  tiling  that  prompts  me  to  nght  is,  every  morning  and  evening  we 
have  the  Bible  read  at  home." — (5,  Boy.) 

^  My  mother  and  father  prompt  me  to  do  right.  The  Bible  tells  me  to  do 
rig^t  My  teacher  prompts  me  to  do  right,  and  my  Sunday  school  teacher 
does  also.    In  fact  every  one  does."-y(5,  Boy,) 

"  I  think  Qod  inspires  us  to  do  right,  and  I  think  our  parents  love  us 
more  if  we  do  what  we  think  right." — (7,  Boy,) 

'*  It  is  the  custom  in  Sibley  &hool  to  say  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  to  sing  a 
hymn.  I  find  that  if  I  do  both  these  thitfgs  sincerely  every  morning  that  it 
prompts  me  to  do  right" — (8,  Girl,) 

(b)  Religion  and  literature : 

"  One  of  the  [things]  that  prompts  me  to  do  right  is  the  Bible.  Another 
is  the  peoi>le  around  me  and  the  things  they  do.  Some  good  books  prompt 
me  to  do  right."— (6,  Boy,) 

(c)  ReUgion  and  nature : 

**  When  I  go  to  church  that  nrompts  me  to  do  right,  and  in  school  being 
with  nice  children,  and  seeing  the  habits  of  some  animals  prompt  me  to  do 
ridit"~(5,  Boy,) 

'^  I  am  prompted  to  do  right  by  the  singing  birds  and  obeying.*'— (5,  Boy.) 

(d)  An  ethical  ideal : 

**  I  want  to  do  right  because  when  I  am  a  man  I  wiU  be  a  good  and  honest 
wie."--(4,  Boy.) 

^  We  are  prompted  to  do  right  by  kind  and  good  teachers.  We  are 
prompted  to  do  nght  by  good  and  kind  parents.    Playmates  often  prompt 


*  Extracts  from  this  Manual  are  quoted  in  Appendix  L 
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us  to  do  right.  Older  brothers  and  sisters  show  lis  right  and  wrong.  Many 
books  show  us  to  do  right  Pictures  remind  us  of  right  and  wrong."— 
(6,  GtrL) 

"  I  try  to  do  as  my  mother  and  father  would  want  me  to  do,  if  they  were 
living.  I  try  to  do  right  for  the  love  of  right.  I  try  to  follow  (Sirist's 
example."— (5,  Girl.) 

"  I  do  right  on  impulse,  and  from  a  sense  of  honor."— (5,  Girl.) 

"The  reason  I  try  to  do  wright  is  because  I  think  it  is  wright,  and  so  I 
may  turn  out  to  he  just  what  T  expect  to.  Another  reason  is,  my  mother 
all  ways  feels  bad  when  I  do  a  thing  that  is  wrong."— (6,  Boy.) 

"  The  motives  which  lead  me  to  do  right  are  sympathy  and  love.**— (6, 
0^rl^ 

"  The  reason  I  do  right  is  because  if  I  know  what  is  right  and  I  do  it,  I 
know  there  will  be  a  reward  sooner  or  later  *  and  anyhow,  if  I  do  wrong 
I  feol  it,  and  I  feel  mean  and  low,  when,  if  I  do  right  I  am  always  happy? 
-<7.Girl.) 

"1  try  to  do  right  because  in  so  doing  I  can  raise  myself  nearer  to  my 
ideal  of  perfection,  and  then  I  will  have  less  to  regret"----(7.  Girl.) 

"  I  try  to  do  right  because  my  conscience  tells  me  to.  If  I  do  wrong  it 
seems  as  if  every-body  knew  it,  and  if  I  go  along  the  street  it  seems  as  if 
e very-body  was  lookinc  at  me.  I  try  to  do  right  at  home  because  when  I 
think  what  they  have  aone  for  me  it  seems  as  little  as  I  can  do  to  love  and 
obey  them."— (7,  Boj/.) 

"  I  am  prompted  by  a  sense  of  justice  to  everybody  in  turn,  caused  by 
my  conscience. — (8,  Boy.) 

Then  there  is  a  little  girl  of  the  second  grade  who  perhaps 
ought  to  be  placed  under  this  heading : — 

"  Why  We  Do  Hi^ht.  I  will  tell  you  why  we  come  to  schogl  and  do  right. 
The  reason  we  do  right  is  to  please  our  mamma's,  papa's,  and  teacher,  and 
to  pass.  We  do  this  so  the  teacher  will  not  have  to  scold.  It  is  nice  to 
obey."-~(2,  Girl.) 

(e)    The  aesthetic  (ethical)  instinct : 

"  I  want  to  do  right  because  I  see  some  people  doing  wrong,  and  I  think 
how  bad  that  looks.     I  want  to  do  better  tnan  that."— (4,  Girl.) 

"  Everything  seems  happy,  and  it  makes  us  be  good  and  to  do  right. 
When  other  people  do  right  it  make  me  tempted  to  do  right." — (5,  GirQ 

(/)  Utihtarian  motives : 

"  I  want  to  do  right  because  it  always  makes  some  body  happy  acd  glad, 
and  myself  the  same." — (4,  Boy.) 

"  I  try  to  do  right  so  that  I  will  be  promoted  in  school,  and  because  my 
mother  wants  me  to  be  a  good  and  honest  man,*'— ;^7,  Boi/.) 

"  My  conscience  tells  me  when  I  do  not  do  right.  I  want  everyone  to 
think  well  of  me,  and  I  do  not  like  to  be  punished,  so  I  try  to  make  it 
unnecessary." — (7,  Girl.) 

"  One  of  the  strongest  things  that  keeps  me  from  doing  wrong  is  that  a 
wrong  doer  has  few  friends.     Another  is  that  I  want  to  be  a  good  citizen 
and  a  good  citizen  will  not  break  the  laws  of  his  country."— (8,  Boy.) 

"  The  thing  that  prompts  me  to  do  right  in  general  is  my  own  common 
sense."— (8,  Boy.) 

"  If  I  am  about  to  do  anything  that  is  seldom  done  by  a  girl  of  my  age 
I  always  ask  myself,  *  Did  I  ever  do  anything  like  this  before  ? '  and  ifl 
havcL  I  think  over  what  happened  after  it,  and,  if  I  harmed  no  one  else 
and  lost  nothing  myself,  I  do  it.  Therefore,  it  is  chiefly  my  memory  that 
persuades  me  to  do  right." — (8,  Girl.) 

In  the  city  where  these  answers  were  given  the  same  freedom 
is  granted  to  teachers  in  the  matter  of  morning  exercises,  &c., 
as  at  Peoria,  and  with  similarly  good  results.  In  going  through 
the  answers  of  the  different  grades  the  effect  of  the  teacher's 
personality  could  also  be  traced.     One  set  of  answers  contained 
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such  expressions  as  ''  because  it  is  honest/'  and  ''  not  liking  to  do 
a  thin^  behind  a  person's  back";  another  set  referrea  more 
especiafiy  to  motives  of  sympathy  and  love. 

American  education  is  certainly  not  planned  without  a 
religious  motive  and  reference.  Here  and  there  a  State  may  be 
so  much  afraid  of  an  undemocratic  sectarianism  as  to  forbid  the 
use  of  the  Bible.  But  the  main  tendency  and  spirit  is  to  com- 
bine high  ethical  ideals  and  spiritual  influences,  on  the  one  hand, 
with  perfect  freedom  on  the  other.  Sympathy,  thoughtfulness, 
kindness,  and  even  reverence  are  sought  after,  and  are 
more  or  less  incorporated  in  the  school  life. 

No  one  can  observe  the  operation  of  university  life  upon 
educational  opinion  without  noticing  the  striving  there  is 
towards  a  real  and  vital  ethical  and  spiritual  element  in  educa- 
tion. Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
such  State  universities  as  those  of  Michigan  and  Minnesota, 
are  each  in  its  own  way  working  towards  this  end.  Such 
influences  often  give  tone  to  the  moral  training  of  the  schools. 

In  the  best  schools  one  finds  religious  art  approached  from  the 
cultural  side ;  the  study  of  nature,  teaching  appreciation  of 
nature's  beauty  and  marvel  to  which  the  art  work  and  poetry  of  the 
class-room  are  made  to  contribute ;  the  joy  of  song  rather  than  its 
tonic  sol  fa  accompaniments — the  notes  through  the  song  rather 
than  the  song  through  the  notes ;  the  use  of  ethical  story  and  of 
literature  in  its  own  right:  all  those  are  presentations  of  the 
moral  outlook  upon  me  warmed  and  heightened  by  emotion, 
such  as  correspond  in  some  degree  to  Matthew  Arnold's  non- 
dogmatic  definition  of  religion.  Many  American  educators 
still  believe  that  the  true  principles  of  morality  lie  embedded 
in  religion,  but  not  a  Tew  of  these — one  believes  the 
great  majority — entertain  the  hope  that  the  elements  in 
fife  for  which  religion  itself  stands  are  being  brought 
near  to  the  children  in  the  ways  here  indicated ;  ana  that  the 
fundamental  principle  of  being  in  intelligent  accoi-d  with  the 
wonder  and  beauty  around  them,  and  with  some  of  the  higher 
interpretations  of  it  by  poet  and  artist,  may  itself  lead  up  to 
those  larger  conceptions  which  make  a  unity  of  the  universe 
and  are  of  the  essence  of  religion.  Moreover,  although 
materialism  has  probably  as  strong  a  hold  upon  the  adult  life  of 
America,  and,  judging  by  the  frank  answers  of  children  in  one 
school  visited,  of  the  young  life  also,  as  of  most  other  commer- 
cially prosperous  countries,  the  bulk  of  her  educators  look  upon  it 
as  a  maLina  with  which  they  have  to  grapple,  their  effort  oeing 
to  keep  the  schools  free  from  two  things,  politics  (i.e.,  political 
influences)  and  purely  utilitarian  standards.  It  is  no  slight 
moral  test  for  a  great  nation  to  have  grown  up  through  all  the 
stages  of  experimental  youth  and  early  maturity  in  such  a  cen- 
tury of  material  advance  as  the  nineteenth  has  been.  But  for 
her  pubUc  schools  it  is  more  than  likely  that  America  could  not 
have  done  it. 

It  goes  tar  to  prove  that  nineteenth  centuiy  civilisation  was 
not  a  sham,  that  the  ideals  cherished  for  the  ackooU  %VvcsvAvV 
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be  almost  universally  of  a  humanising  and  socialising  rather  than 
of  a  utilitarian  tendency. 

The  Ethical  Culture  Schools,  New  York  City. 

There  is  one  school  in  America,  in  its  all-round  work  one  of 
the  most  progressive  and  instructive,  admirably  staffed  with 
teachers  wno  individually  and  collectively  are  constantly  at  work 
upon  educational  problems,  which  is  umque  in  the  importance 
it  attaches  to  direct  ethical  teaching,  and  in  the  way  in  which 
that  teaching  is  given.  The  influence  of  the  school  is  felt  at  such 
distant  places  as  Minneapolis  and  Washington,  and  there  iis 
every  prospect  of  a  similar  system  of  schools  (elementary  and 
high)  oeing  erected  and  endowed  in  New  England. 

This  is  the  Ethical  Cultiu-e  (Working-man's)  School,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Felix  Adler,  at  New  York.  There  is  no 
attempt  made  here  to  solve  insoluble  problems,  such  as  seems  to 
be  attempted  elsewhere,  as  to  whether,  for  example,  society  is 
before  the  individual  or  the  individual  before  society.  Rather  the 
individual  and  society  are  taken  as  they  are,  the  needs  of  the 
one  and  the  demands  of  the  other.  Definite  religious  instruction 
having  no  place  in  the  schools,  the  Ethical  Culture  School  seeks 
a  substitute  in  direct  moral  teaching  as  part  of  its  scheme  of 
moral  training,  and  so  hopes  to  raise  more  clearly  the  question, 
and  to  provide  an  answer  to  it :  To  what  end  do  we  educate  ? 
The  idea  of  progress  is  the  central  thought  in  Dr.  Adler's  mind, 
with  its  two  corollaries — the  need  of  discovering  the  aptitude  of 
each  individual  child,  and  the  need  of  creating  the  spirit  of 
desire  or  enthusiasm  for  progress.  To  attam  the  first  the 
teachers,  from  the  kindergarten  upwards,  hand  in  monthly 
reports  of  their  observations  of  the  mental  and  moral  character-, 
istias  of  each  child,  care  being  taken  to  prevent  impressions  of 
prejudice  or  bias  by  the  facts  alone  being  given  and  left  to 
mterpret  themselves.  Manual  and  art  work  are  prominent  in 
the  course  of  study,  partly  because  of  the  exercise  of  definite 
faculties,  but  also  because  of  the  insight  they  afford  into  the 
children's  aptitudes.  There  is,  moreovei,  a  monthly  meetinsf  for 
consultation  between  teachers  and  parents  where  notes  are  ^m- 
pared.  The  parents  first  assemble  together,  and  an  address 
relating  to  some  part  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  school  is 
given,  then  the  teachers  meet  the  parents  separatel}^  and  speak  of 
mdividuals.  Progress  implies  an  effective  distribution  of  talents, 
and  Dr.  Adler  thinks  that  the  elementary  school  which  has  had 
charge  of  a  child  for  some  eight  years  ought  to  be  able  to  say 
something  at  the  end  of  that  time  as  to  what  the  child  is  fitted 
for.  Talent,  of  course,  is  often  complex  in  its  nature  and  con- 
cealed from  view,  but  there  would  be  a  large  number  of  clear 
cases  of  fitness  and  unfitness. 

The  impulse  of  progress  is  stimulated  in  the  lower  grades, 
partly  by  biographies  of  men  who  have  helped  the  world,  but 
also,  as  the  references  already  made  to  the  work  seems  to  indi- 
cate, by  getting  the  children  to  sympathise  with  the  first  steps 
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made  in  progress  under  more  primitive  conditions — ^to 
sympathise  witn  and  imitate  the  efforts  of  the  Indian,  the 
Esquimaux,  the  shipwrecked  Crusoe.*  In  the  higher  grades  the 
same  impulse  is  furthered  by  the  treatment  of  all  subjects — 
this  is  especially  true  of  the  Ethical  Society's  high  school — ^from 
the  historical  or  evolutionary  point  of  view.  The  history  of  the 
rise  of  the  wage-earning  class  through  the  various  stages  ot 
dependence,  slavery,  serfaom,  and  the  Uke ;  the  history  oi  art ; 
the  history  of  science ;  how  the  world  came  to  have  its  fund  of 
knowledge;  the  story  of  the  struggle  for  knowledge  and  for 
truth  :  by  taking  up  the  studies  from  this  standpoint  it  is  hoped 
to  enkindle  the  contagion  of  effort.  History  is  the  crystallisation 
of  the  motive  forces  oi  human  progress.  There  is  ethical  mean- 
ing and  therefore  ethical  instruction  in  the  incidents  of  man's 
daily  life ;  and  the  path  along  which  humanity  has  travelled  is 
strewn  with  lessons  of  the  kind.  What,  e.g.,  have  been  the 
mission  and  the  contributions  to  the  world's  well-being  of  the 

Sreat  nations  of  the  past — Persia,  Greece,  Rome  ?  What  outlook 
0  we  thence  derive  upon  the  present  and  towards  the  future  ? 
What,  again,  are  the  scientists  working  at  to-day  ?  What  are 
the  political  problems  ?  What  the  art  products  ?  What  is  the 
message  of  the  nineteenth  century  poets  and  seers  ?  By  degrees, 
the  child  upon  whom  the  influence  of  teachers  and  parents  has 
been  brought  to  bear  after  careful  observation  and  frank  con- 
ierence,  b^ns  himself  to  feel  where  he  is  called  to  stand,  what 
niche  to  fiU,  in  this  vast  field  of  progressive  life.  He  comes  to 
know  his  own  fitness,  and  acquires  the  will  to  use  it  for  the 
achievement  of  further  progress.  This  is  Dr.  Adler's  fundamental 
thought,  and  in  applying  it  to  school  practice  he  is  supported 
by  the  belief  that  there  is  no  religion  or  philosophy  amongst 
Western  nations  which  can  raise  any  objection  to  it.  Startmg 
firom  this  point,  the  Ethical  Culture  School  is  largely  missionary 
in  its  aim,  steeringa  middle  way  amongst  the  religious  systems  ancl 
supplying  something  upon  which  all  may  agree.f  liarge  funds 
dome  in  to  maintain  tne  effort ;  out  oi  half  a  million  dollars 
which  are  to  be  spent  upon  the  erection  of  a  large  and  fully 
equipped  building,  350,000  dollars  have  already  been  collected. 
The  pedagogical  foundations  of  the  school-method  are  partly 

♦  For  course  of  study  for  the  year  1900-01 — an  exceedingly  interesting 
document — see  Appjendix  II. ;  and  compare  pages  121-128. 

t  It  is  at  this  point,  if  anywhere,  that  the  school  lies  open  to  some  slight 
criticism.  The  tendency  to  remove  from  the  ethical  point  of  view  its  always 
possible  outlook  towaras  the  spiritual  is  said  by  some  who  know  the  school 
well^  and  who  sympathise  deeply  both  with  its  general  aim  and  with  the 
propaganda  of  tne  Ethical  Society,  to  conduce  somewhat  to  a  new  element  of 
lUiberalism  in  education.  "  It's  ethical  you  know,"  becomes  a  more  or  less 
accustomed  phrase  ,'  and  on  children's  lips  may  cause  some  failure  in 
respect  of  the  self -diffidence  (of  which  the  positive  side  is  reverence)  which 
a  fuller  appeal  to  the  child's  spiritual  instincts  would  tend  to  supply. 
Under  the  inspiring  leadership  ot  Dr.  Adler  this  is  not  perhaps  an  imme- 
diate danger ;  but  it  is  a  continent,  and  even  probable,  danger  in  schools 
modelled  after  his  in  which  his  guiding  influence  may  be  lacking.  The 
fact  that  something  of  the  kind  is  already  noticed  by  sympathetic  observers 
suggests  the  possibility  of  a  consciousness  of  being  "  ethical "  previuling  to 
the  children's  detriment. 
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Pestalozzi's  leamiifig  by  seeing,  and  partlv  Froebel's  learning  by 
doing.  Excursions  of  various  kinds  aid  tne  former,  well  planned 
occupations  and  manual  work  constitute  the  latter.  In  carrying 
out  the  Froebelian  thought  great  care  is  taken  to  avoid 
the  "cold  douche'*  to  which  children  are  liable  in  pass- 
ing from  the  Kindergarten  to  •  some  of  the  elementary 
schools.  Th©  two  cities,  where  the  helpfulness  of  Dr.  Adlers 
school  was  freely  expressed  to  the  present  writer,  are 
those  in  which  this  mistake  is  remedied  throughout  the 
schools.  Dr.  Adler  recognises  in  the  Kindergarten  the 
dominant  factor  in  shaping  American  education  at  the  present 
moment.  One  must  pass  over  in  this  connection  many  pleasing 
instances  of  the  development  of  individuality  in  the  cnildren, 
and  take  up  the  series  of  lessons  which  constituted  the  direct 
moral  lassons  for  the  Aveek,  and,  which  being  given  in  each  case  in 
the  teacher's  presence,  suggested  occasional  allusions  as  passing 
incidents  or  lesson  topics  gave  opportunity.  The  lessons  were 
given  by  Dr.  EUiott,  who  js  assistant  to  Dr.  Adler,  and  head  of 
the  lads'  club  and  settlement  work  ;  and  they  follow  the  general 
lines  laid  down  in  Dr.  Adler's  book  on  the  Moiul  Education  of 
Children. 

Grade  I.  (Ages  5  to  7).  Fairy  Stories.  The  story  was  that  of 
the  "  Little  Wnite  Seal,"  of  whom  the  other  seals  made  fun 
because  he  was  not  like  themselves.  Children  sometimes  make 
fun  of  others  because  they  are  different,  in  their  clothing,  or  in 
the  colour  of  their  skins.  Boys  had  been  known  to  throw  stones 
at  a  Chinaman;  not  because  he  was  not  a  good  Chinaman,  not 
because  he  did  not  wash  clothes  clean  [the  Chinese  are  the 
laundrymen  in  the  States],  but  just  because  he  was  different. 
The  treatment  of  the  stories  in  this  grade  is  simply  to  make 
explicit  what  is  alreadv  implicit  in  them. 

Grade  II.  Fables.  Dr.  Elliott's  usual  method  with  the  lower 
grades  is  at  the  close  of  a  lesson  to  tell  the  story  which  is  to  be 
the  topic  of  the  following  week.  This  time  it  had  been  the 
story  of  the  boy  and  the  wolf.  One  of  the  little  girls  repeated 
the  story  in  clear  flowing  English,  evidently  enjoying  the  spirit 
of  it  as  she  showed  by  a  timely  smile  and  by  her  correctness  of 
emphasis  and  eicpression.  The  point  of  the  fable  was  the  answer 
to  tne  question.  What  happenea  to  the  boy  ?  People  would  not 
believe  him.  That  is  a  terrible  thing  if  people  will  not  believe 
what  we  say.  The  worst  punishment  of  story-telling,  and  it 
always  follows,  is  not  being  scolded,  or  shut  up  alone,  it  is  not  to 
be  believed.  The  next  week's  lesson,  the  story  of  the  frog  and 
the  ox,  was  introduced  by  the  question,  About  how  big  is  a 
fi-og  ? — the  children  heartily  enjoying  the  story. 

The  lassons  given  to  Grades  III.  and  IV.  were  not  heard.  [For 
the  topics  whicn  are  taken  in  these  grades  see  Appendix  II.] 

Grade  V.  Bible  stories  taken  up  for  their  ethical  content 
Review  of  the  story  of  Samuel.  When  Samuel  was  quite  a 
little  boy,  his  mother  thought  to  herself,  what  shall  I  make  oiP 
him,  a  priest,  an  artist,  or  what  ?  She  thought  she  would  makef 
him  just  a  good  honest  man.  Then  followed  the  story  of  the  wars 
with  the  Philistines,  and  the  organising  of  the  people  ef  Israel 
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to  oppose  their  enemies.  What  was  the  reason  of  organising 
them  ?  "  So  that  there  should  not  be  a  panic  ? "  But  an  army  is 
for  something  besides  running  away.  "  So  that  they  could  do 
what  they  had  to  do."  Take  all  the  schools  of  the  city,  what  a 
lot  of  organisation  is  needed  for  them,  especially  the  public 
schools.  Armies,  works,  railways,  all  have  to  oe  organised.  Next, 
there  was  a  big  fight  at  Jabesh  Gilead.  What  had  been  the 
trouble  ?  Then  came  the  story  of  David  and  Goliath.  Goliath 
was  on  the  side  of  the  people  of  the  plains.  "  He  said  he  would 
fight  any  man  of  the  Israelites."  "  He  said  he  would  fight  any 
two  men."  Ah !  then  he  was  a  brave  man.  "  Oh,  yes,  and  he 
was  a  bully."  What  do  you  mean  by  a  bully  ?  "  He  was  stronger ; 
he  could  fight  them  because  he  was  stronger."  The  children 
throughout  the  lesson  had  a  racy  way  of  expressing  themselves, 
which  showed  that  they  had  thought  the  matter  out  on  their 
own  lines.  The  point  of  the  lesson  was  David's  refusal  to  wear 
the  King's  armour.  Most  boys  would  think  it  a  great  honoiu*. 
David  was  not  the  kind  of  person  who  cared  to  show  off;  he 
tried  to  be  David,  and  iioboay  else.  How  he  could  have  made 
the  King's  armour  rattle  if  he  had  wished !  &c.,  &c.  The  lesson 
ended  with  an  excellent  recital  by  one  of  the  boys  of  David's 
lament  for  Saul  and  Jonathan. 

Grade  VI.  Bible  Stories.  The  story  of  Moses.  Moses  gave 
his  people  political  jfreedom  and  laws  for  their  moral  jfreedom.  A 
series  cf  lessons  were  being  taken  on  the  Ten  Commandments. 
"  Thou  shalt  not  kill "  was  the  lesson  for  the  day ;  the  foundation 
thought  being  that  all  human  life  is  sacred,  with  deductions  from 
it  sueh  as  that  the  life  of  thepoor  is  respected  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  as  well  as  of  the  rich.  The  law  only  says.  Was  he  a  man  ? 
A  doctor  feels  that  it  is  his  business  to  save  life  as  long  as  he 
can.  The  care  that  doctors  take  of  people's  bodies  the  rest  of  us 
have  to  take  of  people's  minds  and  characters.  Even  if  people 
are  bad,  there  is  always  the  chance  of  a  man  coming  bacK  and 
being  a  good  man.  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  hundreds  of  millions  ot 
dollars,  out  his  vote  does  not  count  for  more  than  the  vote  of  the 
poorest  man,  nor  the  vote  of  the  learned  professor  for  more  than 
that  of  the  most  ignorant.  Just  because  a  man  is  a  human 
being,  he  is  to  be  respected.  This  is  pretty  hard  to  do,  to  be  as 
respectful  to  the  boy  or  girl  Avho  can  hardly  got  along  as  to  the 
one  who  pushes  to  tne  front. 

Grade  VII.  Greek  History.  The  character  of  Socrates.  A 
wise  man,  because  he  said  he  did  not  know  nmch,  whereas  others 
thought  they  knew  a  great  deal  and  re^Jly  did  not;  that 
was  the  way  he  thought  it  out  for  himself  He  was 
always  thinking  things  out  for  himself.  How  did  Socrates  try 
to  find  out  that  people  knew  nothing  ?  "  By  asking  questions." 
Do  not  boys  and  ^rls  keep  asking  Questions  ?  No,  not  about 
one  thing.  That  is  it,  Socrates  got  clear  ideas  because  he  kept 
thinking  about  one  point.  "  His  mistake  wjis  that  he  thought 
that  when  people  know  things,  they  will  be  good.  But  when 
people  know  what's  good  they  do  not  do  it  sometimes."  (A  hoy's 
answer.)    How  is  morality  to  grow  if  we  cannot  teach  it  ?    Thia 
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reviewed  the  preceding  lesson  and    led   up   to    one    on   the 
character  of  Alcibiades,  the  pupil  of  Socrates. 

Grade  VIII.  Roman  History.  Elements  in  the  character 
of  Caesar.  One  mark  of  a  gentleman  is  to  treat  some 
big  things  as  though  they  were  little  things,  and  some 
little  things  as  though  they  were  big  things.  Caesar  acted 
sometimes  as  if  his  life  was  not  of  great  importance.  "I 
think  it  was  not  right,  he  was  foolish."  Another :  "  He  had 
such  a  great  power  over  men  that  they  would  do  the  same  thing 
that  he  did."  His  mere  existence  was  not  the  most  important 
thing  at  all;  he  would  mix  with  the  common  soldiers  in  the 
fight,  because  there  were  other  things  which  were  to  him  more 
important  than  avoiding  danger.  Think  it  out  during  the 
week ;  if  you  don't  a^ee  with  me,  why,  you  need  not.  See  if 
there  are  not  some  little  things  which  have  a  big  meaning,  and 
are  important. 

These  are  hints  of  the  kind  of  lessons  given  at  this  school — 
suggestions  of  thought,  a  treatment  of  etnical  topics  in  a  firee 
conversational  way,  always  on  lines  which  the  children  can 
understand,  and  always  starting  from  concrete  examples.  Dr. 
Adler  takes  the  course  in  the  high  school.  His  method  is  a 
combination  of  discussion  or  investigation  with  the  bringing 
out  of  definite  points  which  clench  the  lesson.  In  the  lesson 
to  which  the  writer  was  admitted,  the  law  of  libel  was 
the  topic.  The  main  points  of  the  law  were  touched  upon  and 
illustrated,  and  their  ethical  bearing  discussed  ;  the  underlying 

Principle  being  the  same  as  that  which  makes  it  wrong  to  take 
f e  or  property,  namely,  that  it  injures  the  growth  or  develop- 
ment of  other  hiunan  beings.  The  ways  in  which  loss  of 
reputations  injures  growth  were  talked  over,  and  these  furnished 
the  basis  of  the  precept  to  refrain  from  injuring  another's  reputa- 
tion. When  should  we  not  refrain  ?  This  led  to  a  discussion  as 
to  what  could  make  libel  justifiable  * ;  and  especially  to  the 
injunction  not  to  speak  evil  of  anyone  we  dislike.  The  children 
laughed,  seeing  as  an  obvious  mference  that  this  made  evil 
speaking  almost  impossible,  as  it  is  not  probable  in  connection 
with  those  we  like  and  esteem.  A  similar  precept  was  never  to 
say  evil  of  another  when  conscious  that  it  gives  pleasure  to  say 
it.  This  point  one  boy  contested,  supposing  the  case  of  a  pubhc 
official  wnom  it  was  necessary  to  expose  for  the  good  of  the 
community,  and  whom  it  would  aflFord  a  kind  of  pleasure  to 
expose.  Vt,  Adler  replied  that  so  long  as  this  feeling  existed,  he 
should  be  less  trustful  of  his  own  judgment  in  the  matter.  The 
boy  urged  that  it  might  be  a  clear  case  of  dishonesty.  Then  the 
teacher  said  the  informant  should  try  to  rid  himself  of  the 
feeling  of  pleasure  it  gave  him  to  inform.  Practical  school 
questions,  such  as  what  should  be  done  in  the  case  of  observed 
cneating  at  examinations,  came  up ;  this  resolved  itself  into 
a  series  of  effi)rts;  first,  privately;  secondly,  by  appeal  to  the  class; 

*  In  the  lesson  referred  to,  libel  was  spoken  of  as  justifiable  if  true  and 
having  no  malicious  intent 
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only  in  the  last  resort,  and  then  by  means  of  a  class  deputation, 
should  the  matter  be  brought  before  the  teacher.  Jout,  said 
a  bo^,  supposing  the  majority  cheat !  And  so  the  lesson  was  made 
to  yield  pomt  after  point,  and  was  brought  down  to  the  level  of 
the  children's  standards  and  interests. 

[The  following  statement  of  the  history  and  aim  of  these  schools, 
and  of  the  course  of  study  pursued  in  them,  is  taken  from  the 
prospectus  of  1900-01 : 

A  school  was  established  on  January  2nd,  1878,  as  a  free 
kindergarten  (the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  city  of  New  York),  and 
upon  tnis  as  a  foundation  the  institution  has  gradually  been 
erected.  It  was  intended  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the 
great  social  problems  by  means  of  a  profound  reformation  of  the 
system  of  education.  And  its  social  and  ethical  outlook,  which 
was  the  characteristic  feature  of  it  from  the  beginning,  has  become 
more  and  more  salient  in  course  of  time. 

In  the  history  of  education  the  school  holds  the  place  of  having 
been  the  pioneer  in  introducing  manual  training  as  an  integral 
and  valuable  part  of  elementary  education,  without  reference  to 
special  industrial  uses,  and  solely  for  the  sake  of  the  general 
educational  advantage  to  be  derived  from  it.  The  attitude  thus 
taken  toward  manual  training  has  been  sanctioned  by  the 
opinions  of  leading  educators  throughout  the  world,  and  this 
kind  of  instruction  has  since  been  largely  introduced  into  the 
schools  of  France,  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  other 
countries. 

The  school  has  also  given  greater  breadth  and  richness  to  its 
curriculum  by  adding,  besides  shop  work,  elementary  art  and 
science  to  the  ordinary  English  branches.  But  its  chief  purpose, 
as  stated  above,  has  been  an  ethical  one.  It  seeks  to  restore,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  elementary  school  and  the  high  school  are 
concerned,  that  unity  which  was  once  suppUed  by  a  common 
religious  creed  and  which  in  the  educational  system  generally  is 
now  lacking. 

The  end  set  up  is  a  social,  an  ethical  one.  Briefly,  the  plan 
may  be  describea  as  an  attempt  to  fit  the  pupil  to  contribute  to 
the  progress  of  mankind  in  some  one  direction,  and  to  inspire 
him  with  the  enthusiasm  of  progress.  As  the  first  means  to  this 
end,  the  evolutionary  point  of  view  is  kept  in  mind  in  the  treat- 
ment of  every  branch  of  instruction ;  and  in  the  high  school  the 
idea  of  evolution  is  sharply  accentuated  with  a  view  of  making  it 
the  conscious  possession  of  the  pupil.  Thus,  in  the  science 
department,  in  addition  to  teaching  the  subject  matter  of  physical 
science,  a  brief  account  is  given  of  the  steps  by  which  the  human 
race  has  gradually  arrived  at  its  present  stage  of  scientific  know- 
ledge ;  and  especially  the  personalities  of  the  great  promoters  of 
science  are  put  into  the  foreground,  from  the  Greeks  down  to 
Newton,  Galileo,  and  a  few  of  the  modems.  In  the  department 
of  art  a  short  account  of  the  development  of  the  arts  is  given.  In 
the  department  of  social  history  a  brief  survey  is  undertaken  of 
the  successive  systems  of  labour,  from  slavery  through  serfdom 
to  the  present  wage^daming  sjrstem.    In  the  cfopartment  of  poll- 
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tical  history  the  evolutionary  point  of  view  is  particularly 
important.  (The  word  "evolution"  is  here  used,  not  in  the 
sense  of  any  special  system,  as,  for  instance,  the  Spencerian,  but 
in  its  widest,  ethical  connotation.) 

Mankind,  the  human  race,  stands  out,  in  this  conception, 
almost  as  if  it  were  a  single  huge  being,  struggling  from  the 
beginning  to  manifest  its  latent  powers  along  various  lines,  and 
working  out  its  salvation  through  higher  and  higher  self- 
expression.  If  the  pupil  can  in  a  large  way  appropriate  this 
story  of  struggle  and  striving,  he  can  be  lea,  unconsciously  at 
first,  more  ana  more  consciously  later  on,  to  identify  himself  with 
this  whole  of  which  he  is  a  part,  and  to  see  and  criticise  the  work 
of  his  life  in  the  light  of  what  it  mav  mean  in  the  larger  story.  * 

The  attempt  is  nere  made  to  build  up  a  school  frankly  based 
upon  the  idea  of  progress,  of  evolution.  This  is  its  distinctive 
character,  and  this  is  the  claim  which  it  makes  upon  the 
attention  of  parents  and  educators. 

The  ethical  ideal  which  pervades  the  school  is  not  something 
that  stands  apart  from  the  scheme  of  instruction,  impressed  by 
preaching  or  spasmodic  appeals  to  the  feelings,  but  is  intimately 
mterwoven  with  work  in  all  departments  and  modifies  tliB 
couiTse.  It  is  ingrained  into  the  mind  by  strictly  pedagogical 
methods,  and  the  application  of  it  leads  to  distinctive  peda- 
gogical propositions. 

Elementary  School. — CovA^se  of  Stvdy, 

In  general  the  aim  is  to  develop  creative  power,  humanistic 
and  scientific  interests  and  ideals,  and  habits  of  social  service. 
Manual  training,  .art,  music,  and  calisthenics  are  employed  in  all 
grades  as  essential  elements  in  education,  but  in  no  sense  as 
substitutes  for  thorough  work  in  English,  mathematics,  history, 
and  natural  science.  Ethical  principles,  besides  affording  subjects 
for  special  instruction,  are  important  factors  in  the  selection  of 
literary  and  historical  material.  Attention  is  paid  to  the  correct 
use  of  English  in  the  teaching  of  all  subjects.  German  is  taught 
in  the  four  upper  grades,  primarily  as  an  aid  in  acquiring  a 
careful  and  accurate  use  of  English. 

Reading. — Good  literature  is  presented  in  the  first  reading 
lessons,  with  the  purpose  of  awakening  interest  and  arousing  the 
impulse  to  read.  Motner  Goose  rh)rmes,  fairy  stories,  short  poems 
by  Stevenson,  Tennyson,  and  Longfellow,  tales  of  other  lands 
and  peoples,  -^sop's  Fables,  Hiawatha,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Greek 
myths,  and  stories  of  pioneer  life,  are  typical  of  primary  work. 

In  the  upper  grades  longer  classics  are  read  in  addition  to 
selections  from  standard  readers. 

The  reading  is  largelj^  selected  upon  ethical  and  historical 
grounds,  and  Ls  further  utilised  as  aflfbrding  opportunity  for  the 
correlation  of  other  subjects. 

Reading  aloud  is  practised  in  connection  with  the  regular  class 
work,  and  in  preparation  for  declamations  and  class  exercises  in 
the  general  assembly. 
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Plwvics  and  SpMvng, — Drill  in  phonics  is  regularly  given  ;  by 
the  end  of  the  first  year  new  words  are  recognised  as  phonic 
symbols.  This  drill  is  continued  in  the  higher  grades  in  connec- 
tion with  reading  and  spelling. 

In  all  grades,  lists  of  words  for  spelling  are  given ;  in  some 
cases  selected  from  composition  and  reading  lessons,  in  others, 
selected  and  grouped  on  the  basis  of  type  words. 

Penmanship. — The  vertical  style  is  adopted  as  the  model. 
Freedom  of  movement  is  considered' to  be  as  important  as  form. 
Unruled  paper  is  used  from  the  first.  All  written  work  is 
expected  to  be  neat  and  legible.  Writing  lessons  are  omitted 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  first  year,  being  replaced  by 
drawing,  painting,  the  use  of  letter  cards,  and  other  occupations. 

Gravimar. — As  a  knowledge  of  grammatical  forms  and  con- 
structions becomes  necessary  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
reading  lessons,  grammatical  terms  and  processes  are  mtroduced. 
A  text-book  is  used  in  the  two  highest  grades.  The  formal  study 
of  English  Grammar  is  aided  and  supplemented  by  a  study  ot 
the  German  language. 

German, — In  order  to  promote  a  more  accurate  use  of 
language  by  means  of  translation,  to  aid  in  the  comprehension 
of  grammatical  forms  and  arrangement,  as  well  as  to  contribute 
to  the  pupil's  general  culture,  a  second  language  is  introduced. 
German  is  studied  in  all  grades  above  the  fourth.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  phonetics  and  pronunciation.  Classic  poems 
are  read  and  memorised.  Eclectic  Series,  Viertes  Lemhuch ;  Suffen 
nnd  Mythen ;  Leander,  Trduinereien  ;  Schrakamp,  Erzdhlunffen 
au8  (lev  dtytdschen  Geschichte,  are  used. 

History, — In  the  primary  grades,  general  historical  ideas  are 
acquired  in  connection  with  the  reading  lessons,  geography, 
excursions,  occupations,  anniversaries,  and  holidays.  The  story 
of  primitive  life  (as  of  the  Indians),  childhood  m  other  lands, 
Crusoe,  pioneer  life,  and  the  study  of  the  City  are  preparatory  to 
the  use  of  historical  text-books.  The  history  of  tne  United 
States  is  b^un  in  the  Fourth  Grade  and  continued  throughout 
the  course.  Parallel  with  the  development  of  American  history 
is  carried  on  a  brief  course  in  Greek  and  Roman  history,  selected 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  biographical  and  ethical  content. 

Math&matics — The  conception  of  Number  is  founded  upon  a 
concrete  basis.  The  perception  of  form  and  quantity  is  culti- 
vated in  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades.  The  activities  of 
the  childrtn  are  employed  in  occupations  involving  measure- 
ment and  computation.  Manual  training  and  science  instruction 
throughout  the  grades  reinforce  the  conception  of  form  and 
uumter.     Frequent  drill  is  given  in  the  fundamental  processes. 

In  each  graae  attention  is  given  to  rapid  and  accurate  mentiil 
work. 

Ethics, — The  Ethics  teaching  is  intended  to  present  to  the 
children  in  the  various  grades  such  simple,  and  yet  fundamental, 
ethical  conceptions  as  they  are  capable  of  grasping.     The  method 
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employed  varies  with  the  age  of  the  children.  In  the  earlier 
grades  simple  stories  are  tola,  and  almost  no  discussion  follows : 
while  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  school  situations  and  characters 
that  have  appeared  in  history  are  presented  briefly  to  the  class, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  period  is  taken  up  in  leading  the 
class  to  develop  tn"  lesson  tor  tliemselves. 

The  object  of  the  teaching  may  be  stated  as  twofold  :  first,  to 
fix  in  the  minds  of  the  children  certain  ideas  of  duty;  and, 
second,  to  awaken,  by  means  of  historical  example,  interesting 
incidents  and  appropriate  stories,  the  admiration  and  love  of 
right  doing. 

The  course  of  instruction  laid  out  in  Adler's  Moral  InstrriC' 
tion  of  Children  is  followed  generally,  except  in  the  upper 
grades,  where  historical  material  is  taken  for  the  basis  of  the 
work  done. 

Nature  Study. — The  Nature  Study  work  of  the  lower  grades 
attempts  to  conserve  the  child's  interest  in  natural  objects ;  to 
develop  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  living  creatures ;  and  to 
utilise  this  interest  in  forming  habits  of  observation  and  com- 

Fiarison,  and  in  promoting  facility  and  correctness  of  expression, 
n  these  ijrades  the  work  is  closelv  associated  with  the  litera- 
ture. 

In  the  upper  grades  the  work  is  more  closely  related  to  the 
geography,  offering  opportunity  for  the  laboratory  treatment  of 
many  geographical  prmciples. 

Geography. — The  physical  and  social  conditions  of  the  home 
environment  furnish  the  means  of  interpreting  the  conditions 
under  which  men  live  in  other  lands,  where  the  study  can  be 
carried  on  only  by  means  of  pictures,  maps,  and  other  illustra- 
tive material.  The  information  thus  obtamed  is  again  applied 
in  a  more  intensive  study  of  the  home  environment  m  the 
higher  grades. 

Manual  Training. — It  is  the  aim  of  the  Manual  Training 
courses  to  give  a  greater  breadth  of  interest  to  school  work ;  to 
prepare  the  child  to  understand  human  civilisation  on  its 
mechanical  or  constructive  side ;  to  develop  constructive  ability ; 
to  train  in  methodical  thought  and  action ;  and  to  inculcate 
habits  of  industrv  and  a  love  for  law  and  order. 

ft/ 

In  the  primary  grades  the  effort  is  to  cultivate  the  thoughtful 
use  of  the  hands  with  only  the  simplest  tools,  and  to  deal  with 
elementary  ideas  and  methods  of  construction. 

Above  the  third  grade  the  work  of  the  girls  and  boys  is 
differentiated.  The  Doys  go  to  the  shop,  where  more  emphasis 
is  laid  upon  accuracy  in  thought  and  method;  and  the  work 
with  the  neavier  tools  affords  more  difficult  constniction.  The 
girls  arc  instructed  in  sewing,  basketry,  weaving,  elementary 
millinery,  and  dressmaking.  In  some  of  the  grades  the  girls  aie 
given  opportunity  to  take  bench  work. 

Class  projects  fonii  an  important  feature  in  all  classes,  and 
voluntary  home  work  is  encouraged. 
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Art. — ^The  purpose  of  the  Art  teaching  is  to  develop  m  the 
pupils  the  appreciation  and  love  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and 
m  art,  to  cultivate  and  refine  the  taste,  and  to  develop  creative 
power  and  abilitjr  in  expression.  The  work  is  planned  to  meet 
the  demands  oi  class  teaching  and  at  the  same  time  to  give 
occasion  for  the  exercise  of  individuaUty. 

While  this  department  is  not  and  camiot  be  an  art  school  in 
the  accepted  sense,  it  nevertheless  aims  to  surround  the  child 
with  a  true  artistic  influence,  and  to  bring  about  genuine  art 
development  as  far  as  the  elementary  nature  of  the  work  will 
permit.  The  method  followed  is  not  primarily  to  provide 
discipline  and  technical  training,  but  to  appeal  to  the  imagina- 
tion, and  to  secure  the  naturm  expression  of  some  purpt>se. 
For  both  observation  and  expression  a  wide  range  of  materials  is 
utilised.  Excursions  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  are 
arranged  to  supplement  the. school  collection  of  photographs, 
casts,  pottery,  and  objects  of  primitive  art. 

The  forms  of  art  work  employed  include  clay  modelling,  water- 
colour,  drawing,  paper  cutting,  bead  work,  decorations  of  baskets 
and  pottery,  and  appUed  design.  The  selection  of  the  subjects 
treated  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  influenced  by  the  nature 
study,  history,  and  reading.  However,  in  the  selection  both  of 
me<hum  and  subject,  freecloin  is  permitted,  and  no  rigid  course 
is  prescribed. 

Mu8ic. — In  the  instruction  in  Music  the  endeavour  is  made  to 
preserve  the  light  voice,  the  natural  one  for  the  child ;  to  supply 
a  repertory  of  songs  suited  to  the  child  voice ;  to  cultivate  an 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  music ;  to  secure  such  ability  to 
read  notes  at  sight  as  is  possible  in  class  work ;  to  co-operate 
with  the  work  in  English  and  literature ;  to  teach  clear  enun- 
ciation and  correct  pronunciation. 

Opportunity  for  the  study  of  more  difficult  songs  than  can  be 
undertaken  in  the  regular  class  work  or  the  school  assembly,  is 
provided  by  a  special  voluntary  chorus  which  meets  once  a 
week. 

Physical  Training  and  Vocal  TrainiTig. — Exercises  in  calis- 
thenics are  given  regularly  in  all  grades.  Vocal  training^  is 
carried  on  in  connection  with  the  training  of  the  body.  The 
aim  is  to  secure  control  of  breath  and  tone,  to  correct  vocal 
faults,  and  to  gain  power  of  natural  expression. 

Hiijh  School. 

Pupils  are  admitted  to  the  high  school  at  the  beginning  of 
each  year  upon  presenting  evidence  that  they  have  satisfactorily 
completed  the  equivalent  of  the  Grammar  School  Course  of  the 
Public  Schools,  or  they  may  enter  at  any  other  time,  provided 
they  give  evidence  of  ability  to  take  up  the  work  of  any  one  of 
the  classes. 

Applications  for  admission  should  be  made  on  the  form  which 
will  be  supplied  by  the  school,  and  which  requires  full  particulars 
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^1  the  student's  previous  record,  the  nature  of  the  course  to  be 
taken,  of  the  elective  studies  chosen,  and   if  possible  of  the 
college  (if  any)  which  the  student  contemplates  entering. 
Special  courses  may  be  arranged  to  meet  special  needs. 

Cov/rae  of  InstTnudion. 

The  course  of  instruction,  while  it  meets  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  any  of  the  colleges,  does  not  restrict  itself  to  these 
requirements,  as  regards  either  the  subjects  taught  or  the  field 
covered  in  each  subject.  The  hiffh  school  is  not  regarded  as  a 
half-way  house  on  the  road  to  coUe^o  merely,  but  is  aesigned  to 
meet  the  larger  as  well  as  the  more  immediate  needs  of  students 
of  high  school  age.  It  aims  to  open  up  to  them  the  various 
opportunities  for  further  development  which  life  may  have  to 
oflter  them ;  to  help  them  to  discover  their  own  special  gifts,  to 
deepen  their  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  development  of  such 
gifts,  and  the  efficient  employment  of  them  in  social  service. 

Required  SMects, — Every  student  is  required  to  take  in  the 
first  two  years,  the  work  in  English  one  foreign  language,  mathe- 
matics, history,  science,  and  ethics. 

Electives. — The  student  may  elect  any  two  languages  of  the 
four  at  present  offered — Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German — 
during  the  first  year,  and  thereafter  any  three.  So  far  as  his 
special  course  of  study  will  permit,  he  may  also  elect  art  and 
manual  training  (shop  work  for  boys ;  dressmaking  and  millinery 
for  girls). 

English, — The  main  purpose  of  the  English  work  is  to  develop 
irhe  power  of  appreciation ;  to  quicken  the  higher  emotional  and 
intellectual  life  of  the  student ;  and,  mainly  through  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Uterary  sense,  to  stimulate  and  improve  the  powers 
of  self-expression.  The  student  is  familiarised  with  the  master- 
pieces ana  the  leading  types  of  literary  art,  his  studies  in  English 
being  reinforced  by  his  literary  studies  in  other  languages. 
Special  attention  is  paid  to  good  interpretive  reading  and 
declamation ;  not  a  little  work  in  memorising  being  required  in 
this  connection.  In  composition,  the  work  advances  from  the 
simpler  to  the  more  complex  forms  of  expression  along  the  line 
of  narration,  through  description  and  exposition  in  their  various 
forms,  to  argument  and  persuasion. 

Latin  aiid  Greek. — ^These  languages  are  studied  not  only  for 
their  disciplinary  value,  for  the  development  of  a  scholarly  habit 
and  conscience,  but  for  their  literary  importance,  and  as  aids  to 
a  comprehension  of  what  was  distinctive  in  the  civilisations  of 
Hellas  and  Rome,  and  of  the  genias  of  the  peoples  who  built 
them  up.  The  work  is  correlated  with  the  work  m  history  and 
English. 

Modem  Languages. — Not  merely  the  linguistic  discipline  and 
practical  usefulrjess,  but  the  culture  value  of  the  study  of  foreign 
tankages,  is  kept  in  view.  To  speak  and  read  and  write  a 
foreign  tongue  correctly  and  fluently,  to  get  a  sense  of  the  genius 
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of  its  people,  and  to  see  and  feel  some  of  the  excellencies  and 
charnis  ot  its  literature, — these  are  in  general  the  aims  pursued 
in  all  the  language  work. 

Matheiiuitics. — The  aim  is  to  train  in  independent  thinking 
and  ill  the  accurate  expression  of  thought.  It  is  believed  this 
aim  can  best  be  achieved  firs*^,  by  developing  most  of  the  work 
(especially  in  the  early  stages)  in  the  classroom ;  second,  by 
studying  the  methods  of  attack  so  as  to  render  the  student  as 
indepenaent  as  possible  of  the  text-book ;  third,  by  insisting  not 
only  upon  a  knowledge  of  principles,  but  upon  readiness  and 
accuracy  in  applying  tnem. 

It  is  a  further  object  to  unify  the  entire  course  by  making 
evident  the  coherence  of  the  various  branches,  with  especial 
emphasis  upon  the  connection  between  mathematics  and  science. 
To  this  end  the  course  is  planned  so  as  to  show  how  the  sciences 
in  their  growth  have  ^ven  impetus  to  the  development  of  mathe- 
matics, mvolving  a  brief  survey  of  the  historical  development  of 
mathematical  theories. 

The  Natural  Sciences. — The  natural  sciences  are  so  taught  as 
to  train  the  pupil  in  habits  of  observation,  in  logical  thinking, 
and  in  the  use  of  clear  and  concise  forms  of  expression ;  to 
furnish  him  with  the  main  facts  and  general  principles  of  the 
most  important  of  the  sciences  in  the  light  of  modern  knowledge, 
and  with  an  epitomised  account  of  their  historical  development ; 
and  to  cultivate  a  sympathy  for  living  things,  and  a  reverent 
attitude  toward  nature.  The  method  is  that  of  the  laboratory, 
combined  with  lectures,  class  discussions  and  recitations. 

History. — The  aims  are  those  alreadv  explained  in  the  openii 
statement  on  the  history  and  aim  of  t^e  school.  Havmg  gainc 
in  the  intermediate  grades  a  general  working  idea  of  the  course 
of  European  history  and  a  detailed  knowledge  of  American 
history,  the  pupil  now  b^ins  a  more  systematic  study  of  the 
the  subject,  beginning  witn  the  civilisations  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
of  the  middle  ages  and  Renaissance,  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries,  with  more  attention  to  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect,  and  to  the  politiciil,  social  and  industrial  developments  of 
the  modem  era. 

Art. — The  work  in  art  is  continued  on  the  basis  and  with  the 
general  aims  of  the  work  done  in  the  elementary  grades  {see  page 
125).  In  the  high  school,  as  in  the  earlier  grades,  the  art  study  is 
given  for  its  own  sake,  and  for  the  deepening  of  the  impression 
made  on  the  pupils  by  the  work  in  literature  and  history.  While 
Greek  Uterature  and  history  are  studied,  the  pupils  learn  to 
appreciate  Greek  ideals  in  art  as  expressed  in  architecture, 
sculpture  and  painting.  Subjects  for  composition  are  selected 
from  the  same  sources.  This  idea  is  carried  out  further  in 
Roman  and  Medifeval  studies.  Water  color,  black  and  white 
and  modelling  are  employed  ajs  means  of  expreaaioii. 
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Manual  Training. — This  is  an  elective  study,  and  is  planned 
with  a  view  to  the  special  needs  and  aims  of  the  individual 
student] 

Valuable  and  influential  as  this  experimental  effort  is,  one 
cannot  give  Dr.  Adlcr's  full  view  without  quoting  the  opening 
words  of  his  address  at  the  Ethical  Society's  Conference  at 
Philadelphia,  April,  1900,  which  were  to  the  following  eflfect: — 
The  personality  of  the  teacher  is  the  most  potent  factor  in  moi'al 
education  outside  of  the  home.  I  do  not  care  so  much  about  the 
particular  system  or  method  if  the  teacher  has  a  sacred  view  of 
the  relations  between  teacher  and  class,  and  a  consciousness  of 
the  influence  which  every  word  and  act  will  exercise  on  young 
minds.  Systems  and  suggestions  for  teaching  morals  many  of 
us  may  have,  but  nothing  that  we  can  devise  or  systematise 
can,  in  the  absence  of  the  teacher's  personality,  have  a  moralising 
influence. 


Chapter  XL 
The  Teaching  of  Civics  in  American  Schools. 

The  introduction  of  civics  teaching  into  the  schools  and  the 
method  of  it  have  been  more  and  more  discussed  in  America 
during  the  last  ten  years.  To  some  extent  the  public  schools 
are  claimed  to  be  a  kind  of  object  lesson  in  civics,  destroying 
national  clannishness  and  helping  to  remove  the  feeling  of  class 
in  favour  of  a  realised  democracy.  Also  the  consciousness  of 
civic  relations  underlies  some  of  the  forms  of  discipline  that  have 
been  referred  to.  But  something  more  than  this  is  demanded. 
"  The  American  peoj)le,"  as  was  said  at  a  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  teaching  civics  and  patriotism  in  the  puolic  schools  of 
New  York  State  in  December,  1898,  "  have  grown  to  feel  deeply 
that  public  schools  supported  by  public  money  should  return 
intelligent  training  in  American  citizenship." 

One  of  the  most  important  educational  documents  that  has 
been  published  of  late  m  the  United  States  is  the  Report  of  the 
Educational  Commission  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  1899.  Article 
XIX.  relates  to  "  training  for  citizenship,"  and  the  Commission 
recommends : — 

Section  1. — That  the  Board  of  Educittion  give  in  all  grades  ot 
the  public  school  more  detiiiled,  specific,  ana  systematic  prepara- 
tion for  good  citizenship ; 

Section  2. — That  this  preparation  be  adapted  to  awaken  an 
enlightened  sentiment  of  patriotism,  to  give  nistruction  in  the 
history  of  other  Ic^iding  forms  of  government  and  their  relations 
to  our  own,  to  communicate  a  thorough  knowledge  of  our  local, 
state,  and  national  forms  of  government,  and  to  emphasise  the 
duties  iis  well  a.s  the  rights  of  Ameriam  citizenship; 

Section  3. — That  here^ifter,  every  candidate  for  position  as 
tciicher  in  the  elementary  schools  be  required  to  show  proof  of 
ability  in  this  kind  of  instruction. 

The  report  has  not  becjome  mandatory,  but  this  section  of  it 
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shows  the  direction  in  which  American  educators  are  looking. 
It  was  with  interest,  too,  that  a  reprint  of  an  article  by  Professor 
James  Ward,  taken  from  the  London  Jov/maZ  of  Edvxiation 
on  "  Education  Values,"  was  found  in  use  by  Professor  Hinsdale's 
students  in  the  university  of  Michigan.  One  of  the  most 
important  propositions  there  maintained  was  that  "as  every 
pupil  must  look  forward  to  being  not  only  a  man  but 
a  citizen,  the  training  and  knowledge  requisite  for 
the  efficient  discharge  of  social  and  political  functions  nmst  form 
jMirt  of  his  education,  and  have  a  place  and  attention  propor- 
tionate to  its  obvious  importance.  This  is  soon  said :  it  seeuis 
true ;  but  to  carry  it  out  would  involve  very  considerable  changes 
in  the  prevailing  curriculum."  The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to 
describe  some  of  the  ways  in  which  this  teaching  is  carried  out 
in  the  United  States.  These  may  be  roughly  ^ouped  as  (1) 
methods  of  observation  ;  ^2)  methods  of  organisation  ;  (S'i  civics 
courses  given  in  the  schools ;  (4)  efforts  to  inculcate  patriotism. 

(1)  At  Brookline  the  high  school  pupils  attend  town  meetings 
and  study  different  departments  of  the  city  government ;  after 
which  experience  they  or^nise  their  own  town  meeting ;  some- 
times they  personate  the  U.S.  Senate  and  invite  outsiders. 
Washington  is  noted  for  its  civics  teaching,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  this  is  owing  to  its  being  the  capital  city  where  a  large  part  • 
of  the  adult  population  is  engagea  in  Government  service  of 
some  kind,  and  where  there  are  quite  exceptional  opportunities 
for  observation.  So  also  in  cities  further  west,  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  for  example,  the  permission  of  the  Mayor  is  given  at 
times  to  classes  from  the  hign  schools  to  attend  a  council  meet- 
ing. This  method  stimulates  interest,  and  at  the  same  time  gives 
reality  to  the  study.  Hence,  too,  a  class-method  is  met  with  which, 
as  just  seen  with  regard  to  Brookline,  is  closely  related  to  that  of 
actual  observation.  It  is  a  form  of  objective  teaching,  and  con- 
sists in  the  class  resolving  itself  for  the  time  being  into  court, 
council,  or  senate.  An  example  of  this  has  already  been  given 
under  the  heading  of  discipline.* 

Miniature  tovni  meetings  |.re  held  now  and  again  in  the 
schools  about  the  time  when  the  towns  are  holding  their  meet- 
ings, and  the  proceedings  in  the  school  are  compared  with  the 
newspaper  reports  of  the  actual  town  meetings.  It  is  a  common 
thin^  in  Massachusetts  to  transform  the  class  into  a  town  meet- 
ing lor  a  civics  lesson ;  or  into  a  board  of  aldermen  or  a  common 
council.  In  the  same  way  one  frequently  hears  children  who 
are  studying  the  constitution  personate  individuallv  the  Govern- 
ment oflicids.  "  I  represent  the  President  of  the  tJnited  States, 
William  McKinley  of  Ohio.  To  be  eligible  for  the  presidency  one 
must  be  thirty-five  years  of  age,  must  have  been  a  natural  bom 
citizen,"  and  so  on.  So  a  class  may  divide  itself  into  sections 
representing  senators,  one  part  to  indict,  another  to  stand  on  its 
defence,  «is  m  a  case  of  impeachment,  some  actual  misdemeanour 
beingf  sometimes  tned  by  the  juvenile  senate  in  this  way.  Or, 
in  discussing  slavery  in  a  city  bordering  on  the  south,  it  is  quite 

♦  Page  86 
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f)ossible  to  find  children  from  the  Southern  States  who  have  a 
eaning  towards  it,  these  take  the  one  side  and  the  opponents 
of  slavery  the  other. 

At  an  Indianapolis  school  for  grammar  grades  only,  where  some 
very  interesting  work  is  being  done,  there  is  a  voluntary 
association  going  by  the  name  of  the  Junior  Fonnn.  The  pro- 
gramme for  the  Junior  Forum  announced  on  the  blackboard  for 
the  coming  meeting  was:  Music,  Parliamentary  practice,  a 
declamation,  a  debate  on  the  resolution  that  Mr.  McKinley  did 
right  in  not  decUring  war  at  first  at  the  time  of  the  blowing  up 
of  the  Maine ;  music.     This  was  to  be  held  after  school  hours. 

The  foregoing  are  indications  of  ways  in  which  objective 
methods  are  applied  in  teaching  civics. 

(2).  Forms  of  school  organisation.  In  nearly  all  the  grades  of 
the  schools,  wrote  the  superintendent  of  Atlanta,  there  exist 
societies  among  the  children,  over  which  a  chairman,  chosen 
from  among  their  number,  presides.  These  prove  to  be  a  most 
ettectual  means  of  giving  moral  lessons  in  an  unconscious  and 
indirect  way.  The  teacher,  of  course,  guides  and  directs  the  policy 
of  these  organisations.  The  principal  and  stafl:'of  the  Horace  Blann 
School, New  Yor:,  are  just  now  trymg  a  plan  whereby  it  is  hoped  to 
cultivate  a  community  spirit,  and  give  an  insight  into  citizen  life. 
Each  grade  above  the  third  elects  delegates  to  the  "  Horace  Mann 
Grade  Assembly,"  which  is  a  sort  of  scnool  parliament  elected  to 
deal  with  matter-,  of  concern  to  the  pupils  themselves.  Their  first 
efforts  at  law-n taking  avoided  the  strictness  observable  in  the 
regulations  drawn  up  by  some  school  assemblies.  In  connection 
with  the  play  during  recess  one  of  the  first  measures  of  the  pupil 
parliament  was  an  extension  of  privilege.  Snowballing  had 
been  forbidden.  The  Grade  Asssembly  resolved  that  such  safe- 
guards could  be  put  upon  it  that  they  might  have  the  exercise 
without  infringing  the  rights  of  Qthers.  So,  too,  with  regard  to  the 
use  of  rooms  in  the  basement.  There  had  been  serious 
restrictions.  The  children  felt  that  they  could  have 
larger  liberty,  and  enjoy  it  without  abuse.  The  teachers 
have  already  found  one  benefit  fjom  the  organisation,  namely, 
that  the  children  are  much  more  inclined  to  look  at  both  sides 
of  a  question — that  of  the  school  as  well  as  that  of  the  pupil. 

The  most  aggressive  and  most  debated  form  of  pupil-govern- 
ment is  one  which  has  already  been  discussed  in  the  English 
press,  known  as  the  **  School  City."  The  object  is  by  a  practical 
method  to  raise  the  standard  of  citizenship ;  and  in  the  process 
to  purify  and  increivse  the  comfort,  zest,  and  happiness  of  child 
life,  to  add  comfort  and  effectiveness  to  the  teaoner's  work,  and 
to  bring  into  clear  relief  before  teachers  and  pupils  the  supreme 
object  of  education,  which  is  that  the  individual  shall  be  led 
into  habits  of  thinking  and  acting  honestly  and  generously 
towards  others,  and  under  all  circumstances  to  govern  himsel. 
wisely  and  fearlessly.  How  is  this  to  be  accomplished  ?  The  answer 
given  by  Mr.  Gill  of  New  York,  and  a  large  number  of  those  who 
have  adopted  the  plan  in  their  schools,  is  that  it  is  to  be  done  by 
organising  the   school  after    the  pattern  of  the  city  with  its 
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citizens,  officers,  public  departments,  and  public  services.    The 
immediate  motives  are  stated  as  follows : 

(a)  To  engraft  into  the  character  and  habits  of  the  citizen  of 
the  school-citj  the  principle  9f  the  golden  rule,  as  the  necessary 
foundation  oi  all  successftd  popular  government. 

(6)  To  lead  to  a  fuller  appreciation  and  use  of  the  benefits  of 
education,  and  of  other  privileges  of  American  citizenship.  If  the 
child-citizen  gives  vote,  oversight,  and  care,  he  begins  to 
exercise  his  responsibility  and  so  to  grow  in  character.  Tho 
purpose  is  not  to  mimic  manhood  ana  womanhood  but  to  hclj) 
to  make  both,  by  means  whi^h  are  thought  to  be  real  and 
practical  to  the  child. 

(c)  To  lead  the  "  citizens  "  to  use  carefully  and  economically 
the  public  property  entrusted  to  them,  books  and  general  school 
supplies,  and  so  to  guard  against  such  injury  to  character  as 
mignt  possibly  arise  from  their  being  made  recipients  of  public 
bounty.  An  extension  is  contemplated  of  the  citizen  spirit 
whereby  plans  for  "  betterment "  shall  be  set  on  foot,  such  as 
school  ornamentation,  pictures,  a  winter  garden  of  flowers ;  and 
whereby  the  social  and  {esthetic  life  shall  be  more  fully 
develoTCd. 

(d)  lo  train — and  here  it  is  an  objective  methwl  of  teiiching 
civics — in  the  performance  of  the  ordinary  duties" of  American 
municipal,  state,  and  national  life. 

(e)  To  provide  a  more  effective  check  upon  tendencies  to 
wrong  doing,  through  the  "  police  "  and  "  iudicial"  systems. 

(/)  To  enlist  the  co-operatiou  of  the  cnildren  with  the  public 
authorities  outside  the  school,  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the 
littering  of  the  streets,  the  defacing  of  public  property,  etc. 

(g)  To  relieve  the  teachers  of  large  part  of  the  police  duty  or 
supervision  which  attaches  to  school  government,  so  that  tneir 
undivided  strength  may  be  given  to  the  work  of  inspiration  and 
instruction,  and  their  opportunity  increased  l)oth  tis  teachers  of 
subjects  and  as  trainers  of  character.  The  school  city  does  not 
interfere  with  the  teachers'  supremacy  in  the  class-rooms,  but  in- 
directly, and  in  some  instances  directly,  it  lightens  the  burden 
of  discipline.  The  idea  is  only  some  four  or  live  years  old. 
Yet  it  has  found  warm  supporters  in  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia, 
New  Paltz,  Sjrracuse  (N.Y.),  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Lincoln, 
Omaha,  Milwaukee,  and  Kansas  City ;  and  many  others  have 
either  adopted  the  plan  or  are  moving  towards  it. 

The  Principal  of  the  Normal  School,  Columbus,  Ohio,  wrote : 
*'  Two  large  buildings  are  organised  under  what  is  known  as  the 
*  self-governing  system,'  while  in  nearly  all  the  other  buildings 
in  our  city  the  pupils  are  trained  to  something  of  self-govern- 
ment, but  under  tiie  supervision  of  principal  and  teachers.  One 
of  the  buildings  mentioned  above  has  the  *  school-city  '  plan,  pure 
and  simple;  tne  other  iiiodiiies  it  somewhat.'* 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  a  great  number  of  criticisms  of 
the  scheme,  and  all  that  can  be  clone  is  to  report  some  of  the 
pros  and  cons  without  any  attempt  to  decide  between  them. 
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The  idea  had  its  origin  in  connection  with  a  badly  disoi^anised 
school  in  the  north  of  New  York  city.  A  successful  mscipli- 
narian  had  been  sent  to  take  charge  of  one  department,  but  ne, 
too,  found  himself  in  difficulties.  After  some  persuasion  Mr. 
Gill,  the  recognised  founder  of  the^  school  city  scheme,  prevailed 
vipon  this  master  to  put  the  responsibility  of  the  discipline  upon 
the  boys,  and  let  tnem  have  the  worry  instead  of  himself; 
the  plan  suggested  was  to  organise  them  on  the  lines  of  civic 
government,  with  a  mayor,  policemen,  and  committees.  The 
result,  though  a  State,  rather  than  a  city,  organisation  was 
adopted,  wtvs  so  eminently  Siitisfactory,  that  other  schools 
began  gradually  to  take  it  up.  It  was  advocated,  and  by  those 
who  adopted  it  looked  upon,  as  a  reiippearance  of  the  accepted 
doctrine  "  leiiming  by  domg  ! "  As  such  it  appealed  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Education  at  Philadelphia,  and  he  urged 
the  board  to  experiment  upon  it  there,  feeling  convinced  that  it 
would  succeed.  One  of  the  most  difficult  schools  was  select^ 
for  the  experiment,  with  a  lady-principal  who  knew  little  oi 
politics,  the  piipils  belonging  to  nearly  every  nationality 
represented  in  Philtidelphia.  The  "  school  city  '  charter  was 
modelled  upon  the  numicipal  law  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  preamble  stating  that  "the  principal  and  teachers  of  the 
Hollmgsworth  Combined  Public  School,  in  pursuance  of  the 
authority  given  them  by  the  Board  of  Public  Education,  grant 
the  following  charter  to  the  pupils  of  the  school."  Miss 
McCormick,  the  principal  of  the  school,  was  interviewed,  and 
spoke  in  enthusiastic  terms  of  the  success  of  the  plan,  though  at 
first  she  had  entered  upon  it  with  fear  and  trembling.  Each 
class  is  a  city  ward,  and  has  its  representatives  on  the  council ; 
these  select  mayor  or  president,  clerk,  and  other  officials.  One  of 
the  teachers  is  present  at  the  weekly  council  meetings,  and  the 
children  choose  who  it  shall  bo — in  this  case  it  is  the  principal. 
After  the  council  has  passed  a  law  the  principal  reads  it  to  all  the 
citizens.  The  playground  was  the  first  sphere  of  influence ;  it. 
also  was  divided  into  wards,  and  if  any  boy  did  what  he  should 
not,  he  was  taken  by  a  "  policeman  "  to  the  school  magistrate.  It 
was  rather  a  trial  to  the  teacher  at  first,  for  every  boy  wanted  to 
be  arrested,  and  every  other  boy  wanted  to  arrest  him  ;  but  the 
novelty  wore  off  in  time.  At.  first,  too,  boys  who  were  arrested 
resisted  the  officer,  which  they  never  do  now.  There  is  a  board 
of  health  which,  through  its  inspectors,  insists  on  cleanliness  in 
each  class-room,  cleans  the  blackboards,  and  amongst  other  things, 
insists  that  every  child  shall  have  a  handkerchief.  The  director 
of  public  works  sees  that  the  fish  are  fed  in  the  aquarium,  and 
looKS  after  the  hydrant.  A  board  of  charities  collects  and 
distributes  the  gifts  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 

The  truant  officer  has  even  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  ally 
and  a  friend,  he  is  a  sort  of  c^o-operating  official  of  the  school- 
city,  working  in  line  with  its  aims ;  tniancy  is  said  to  be  at  an 
encl,  and  the  police  of  the  district  say  that  now  they  have  no 
trouble  with  the  children  belonging  to  the  school ;  the  children 
taking  the  duties  of  school-city  policemen  fortnightly  and  in  turn, 
the  district  police  are  now  of  their  own  kind  and  calling.    The 
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principal  finds  in  it  a  double  advantage.  In  the  first  place,  it 
18  objective  civics  teaching ;  in  the  next  place,  it  enables  her  to 
talk  about  things,  and  to  lead  the  children  in  ways  which 
ordinary  school  life  does  not  permit,  at  the  same  time  bringing 
out  and  developing  what  is  good  in  the  children.  There  are 
ample  opportimities  for  morcS  instruction,  not  ex  catficdrUy  but 
in  connection  with  the  actual  business  of  "  city "  manage- 
ment. One  little  child  bribed  a  police  officer  with  a  bun 
to  allow  him  to  play  in  prohibited  ground :  this  came  up  in 
court,  and  had  more  ett'ect  as  an  obiect  lesson  than  a  ver\' 
great  amount  of  mere  talking  about  oribery  would  have  had. 
Hence,  Mr.  Gill  speaks  of  it  quite  as  much  as  a  method  of  teach- 
ing morals  as  of  teaching  ''  civics,"  in  the  formal  sense,  by  train- 
ing the  child  to  do  things  that  have  been  preached  for  nineteen 
centuries.  The  same  Kind  of  effect  was  witnessed  at  the 
Montgomery  School,  Syracuse.  The  children  are  under  no 
compulsion  to  be  citizens,  and  some  one  or  two  in  the  fifth 
grade  refused  because  they  did  not  want  to  be  controlled  by 
others,  but  the  class  as  a  whole  declined  to  give  it  up,  and  stress 
was  laid  upon  the  idea  that  the  officers  were  not 
"  bosses  "  but  public  servants.  Boys  and  girls  alike  are  police- 
men, and  the  pupils  have  already  got  to  the  point  of  reiilising  that 
these  officers  are  not  there  to  watch  good  citizens.  The  writer 
went  into  two  classes  after  the  teachers  having  been  suddenly 
called  out  had  been  absent  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  conver- 
sing with  him  in  the  headmaster's  room.  The  order  was  perfect, 
and  was  attributed  by  the  children  themselves  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  "  citizens."  The  principal  of  the  Hyde  Park  Hi^h 
School,  Chicago,  spoke  in  terms  of  gi'eat  satisfaction  of  the 
working  of  the  plan  in  his  school.  At  Minneapolis,  it  has  been 
adopted  in  the  Madison  School,  which  consists  almost  entirelv 
of  American  children,  and  with  the  same  success,  though  it  is 
regarded,  and  perhaps  rightly,  rather  as  a  matter  of  discipline 
and  character-forming  than  of  teachuig  civics.  It  is  evidently 
fundamental  to  the  scheme  that  the  children  must  report  mis- 
demeanours ;  and  this  is  justified,  as  against  the  non-tell-tiile 
spirit  of  many  American  as  well  as  of  English  schools,  by  the 
ar^ment  that  boys  bred  not  to  tell  talcs  are  not  those  who  arc 

ffomg  to  lift  up  their  voices  against  unrighteousness  in  public 
ife.  With  the  schoolboy  code  still  sticking  to  one,  this  new 
theory  of  community  allegiance  gave  rise  to  more  than  one  pro- 
testing word,  but  even  against  one's  will  American  teiicners 
made  one  to  see  that  there  may  be  two  sides  to  the  question, 
and  that  the  old  non-tell  spirit,  which  most  of  us  as  schoolboys 
felt  to  be,  if  not  the  best  part  of  us,  at  least,  abstinence  from  the 
worst,  may  have  come  out  of  the  notion  that  school  was  the 
arena  of  a  strife  of  masters  ver,sus  bovs.* 

*  Horaco  Mann  was  one  of  the  first  to  attack  the  established  sc1km>1  code, 
uheu  president  of  the  training  college  at  Antioch.  Mr.  Mann  set  his  face 
like  Hint  against  the  so-called  "  Code  of  Honor,"  by  which  one  student  was  to 
look  with  favour  ui)on  the  misdoings  of  another.  Those  who  had  given  some 
attention  to  bis  teachings  on  this  subject,  have  f re(iuently  failecl  to  under* 
stand  their  scope,  and  have  regarded  him  as  in  favor  of  the  spy  system^ 
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Naturally,  there  are  various  modifications  of  the  "  school  city 
plan,  to  suit  the  views  of  individual  teachers  and  principals. 
The  principal  of  the  Franklin  School,  Minneapolis,  nad  such 
a  plan  ;  yet  she  stronglj  disagreed  with  some  of  the  dilutions  of 
the  self-government  principle  which  seemed  to  her  to  form  the 
school  into  a  large  committee  for  telling  of  each  other,  the 
punishment  being  left  to  the  teacher.  The  pupils  in  her  school 
nave  their  governor,  who  is  judge  in  Supreme  Court  cases, 
those,  that  is,  concerning  the  playground  or  other  than  class- 
room oftences,  and  a  mayor,  who  is  judge  in  the  lower  court 
which  tries  cases  of  classroom  discipline.  The  penalties  are  left  to 
the  decision  of  a  jury  of  twelve,  two  taken  from  each  of  the  grades, 
in  the  Supreme  Court ;  in  the  Lower  Court  the  whole  class  is  the 
jury.  Here  the  modification  of  the  school-city  plan  is  mainly 
that  the  idea  of  having  "  policemen "  is  avoided ;  instead  of 
which  there  are  "  Marshals,"  or  typical  citizens.  The  election 
of  officers  begins  with  the  third  grade,  the  two  lowest  grades 
being  subject  to  the  rules,  as  minors.  The  boys  have  made  a  rule 
that  no  tobacco  is  to  be  carried  to  school,  and  that  there  is  to  be 
no  smoking ;  a  matter  in  which  the  te^ichers  had  some  difficulty 
previously.  There  is  a  rule  as  to  the  possession  by  each  child 
of  a  clean  handkerchief,  and  so  on.  Petitions  are  sometimes 
presented  ;  e.g.,  "  that  the  rule  forbidding  children  to  stay  on  the 
steps  be  changed,  and  that  children  may  stay  on  the  steps  on  a 
rainy  day."  There  was  a  long  list  of  signatures,  including  that 
of  the  governor,  but  it  was  thrown  out  by  the  Council.  Several 
reasons  were  advanced,  that  the  steps  would  get  muddy,  that  big 
children  would  crowd  off"  the  little  ones,  who  would  have  to  stay 
in  the  rain  any  way,  &c. 

Mr.  Winslow,  principal  of  the  Thaver  Street  Grammar  School, 
Providence,  wrote : — **  1  have  not  adopted  the  so-called  *  school 
city  plan,  which  is  in  operation  to  some  extent  in  New  York 
ana  Chicago. 

"  The  purpose  of  that  plan,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  give  an 
object  lesson  in  civics,  and  to  tone  up  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the 
school  as  a  whole.  My  purpose  has  been  to  go  a  little 
fiirther,  and  to  place  all  the  pupils  in  each  of  the  rooms  upon  a 
basis  of  continual  self-government,  with  reference  not  only  to  the 
larger  matters,  but  to  all  the  details  of  discipline.     It  is  manifest 

which  he  thoroughly  detested.  He  held  that  "  one  is  a  good  citizen  and 
worthy  of  the  gratitude  of  the  community  where  he  dwells,  who  knowing 
that  an  offence  is  about  to  be  committed,  promptly  interposes  to  prevent 
it,"  and  that  "  in  college  he  is  a  good  student  ana  true  friend  of  all  other 
students  who,  by  any  i)er8onal  influence  which  he  can  exert,  or  any  informa- 
tion he  can  impart,  prevents  the  commission  of  offences  that  are  meditated 
or  helps  to  redress  the  wrongs  already  committed.  No,  my  young  fnends, 
it  is  wholly  a  false  code  of  honor  which  prevents  any  student  or  citizen 
from  preventing  wrong  doing.  It  is  as  false  as  the  code  of  duelling  in  the 
South  ;  false  as  the  code  for  revenge  among  the  Arabs  or  the  North 
American  Indians.  It  is  wholly  a  false  idea  of  sympathy  which  woidd 
suffer  wTong  to  be  done  without  interference,  but  would  tnen  interfere  to 
ward  off  the  consequence  of  the  wrong." — Twelve  Sernums^  Testimony 
agjiinst  Evil  a  Duty,  pi>.  122-4.  [From  a  University  Thesis  presented  by 
Mr.  G.  A.  Hubbell  M.A.,  and  published  by  order  of  the  Columbia 
University.] 
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that  a  general  organisation  in  imitation  of  a  city  or  State 
Government  is  too  cumbersome  to  be  applied  to  all  the  individual 
offences  against  good  order  in  all  the  rooms  of  a  large  school. 

"  I  have  made  each  schoolrooui  a  separate  unit  of  organisation, 
and  I  have  aimed  at  the  greatest  simplicity  in  form  of  organisa- 
tion. The  pupils  in  each  room  choose  eacn  month,  by  ballot,  a 
*  committee  on  self-government/  consisting  of  five  members.  It 
is  the  special  duty  of  this  committee  to  take  notice  of  any  offences 
against  good  order  and  propriety. 

"  At  some  proper  time,  usually  at  the  close  of  school,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  presides  over  the  class  for  a  brief  period, 
and  presents  the  charges  against  offenders.  The  pupil  charged 
is  allowed  to  say  what  he  chooses  in  defence  or  explanation,  and 
the  pupils  deciae  by  vote  what  the  punishment  snail  be.  The 
teacner  is  an  ex  oj^cio  member  of  the  committee,  and  places  in 
the  hands  of  the  committee  any  complaints  which  she  may  have  . 
to  make  against  any  pupils.  She  reserves  a  power  of  veto,  which 
she  exercises  in  case  the  judgment  of  the  pupils  at  any  time 
seems  to  be  improper. 

"  This  experiment,  which  has  been  practised  during  the  present 
year,  has  been  successful  beyond  our  expectation.  The  pupils 
.  themselves  have  been  earnest  in  adopting  it,  and  are  anxious  to 
retain  it.  The  teachers  are  unanimous  m  reporting  good  results.  In 
many  individual  cases  a  complete  change  has  been  wrought  in 
the  disposition  of  pupils  toward  the  matter  of  discipline.  The 
attitude  of  the  school  as  a  whole  exhibits  a  marked  change.  In 
most  of  the  rooms  the  notion  that  the  teacher  is  to  watch  the 
children  to  prevent  disorder  and  idleness  has  piissed  away.  There 
is  quite  as  good  order  when  the  teacher  is  absent  from  the  room 
as  when  she  is  present. 

"  The  plan  has  seemed  to  be  especially  successful  in  developing 
a  feeling  of  social  responsibiliiy.  When  a  pupil  who  has  not 
generally  been  well  disposed  toward  school  authority  finds  that 
the  majority  of  his  fellows  vote  him  down,  this  seems  to  put  a 
new  aspect  upon  the  matter."    . 

Of  the  criticisms  that  are  brought  against  the  **  school  city  "  a 
word  must  be  said.  There  are  those  wno  think  that  it  is  only 
training  boys  to  be  "  politicians,"  and  that  there  is  a  danger  of  its 
bein^  largdy  a  means  of  putting  them  into  the  way  of 
electioneenng  and  wire-pulling.  Tnis  is  the  extreme  view, 
though  bribery  has  come  to  light  in  more  places  than  one.  The 
same  criticism,  more  mildly  stated,  is  that  there  is  a  danger  of 
preparing  for  the  merely  practical  rather  than  the  ethical  side  of 
citizenship.  Of  course,  children  come  to  school  to  leani  citizen- 
ship in  a  certain  way,  but  not  cut  and  dried  citizenship.  The 
school  city  laying  so  much  emphasis  on  the  machinery  phase  of 
government,  this  being  the  part  which  first  appeals  to  the 
children,  and  which  forms  the  play  element  in  the  device,  some 
do  not  feel  sure  that  it  will  malce  clear  the  sense  of  political 
duty,  rights,  and  obligations.  Knowing  the  machinery  of 
government  will  not  save  the  city  from  corruption.  And  if  the 
more  advanced  the  ciAilisation  the  longer  the  period  of  childhood, 
it  may   be  full  early  for  third  grade  children,  and  those  even 
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younger,  to  be  thinking  of  office  and  responsibility.  Again,  if 
poor  representatives  are  elected,  it  is  bad  for  the  city ;  whereas,  if 
the  principal  practically  selects  the  representatives,  the  children 
lose  the  discipline  that  comes  by  the  liberty  to  make  mistakes. 
The  experiment  was  tried  in  Indianopolis,  and  it  was  found 
that  if  the  teacher  held  the  ideal  closely  before  them  the 
children  usually  chose  the  right  leaders,  but  when  a  Avrong  choice 
was  made,  perhaps,  as  with  larger  governments,  for  the  sake  of 
a  change,  pupil  government  proved  a  failure ;  in  this  city  the 
effort  has  died  out  altogether.  Some  object  to  the  personal 
element  being  so  consciously  introduced,  as  m  voting  and  electing 
officers,  and  also  to  the  reporting  or  tale-bearing  feature.  To 
others  the  plan  is  cumbersome  and  only  likely  to  be  successftil 
in  the  hands  of  a  strong  principal.  Some  think  aldermanic 
morals  to  be  at  so  low  an  ebb  that  it  is  no  honour  to  elect 
children  to  bear  the  civic  title.  And  others  say  that  self- 
government  is  not  government  by  others.  Doubtless,  many  of 
these  criticisms  could  be  answered  by  the  school  city  advocates 
as  soon  as  raised.  But  a  more  fundamental  objection  seems  to 
be  that  the  city  and  the  school  are  not  really  germane  the  one 
to  the  other.  The  purposes  of  the  organisations  are  different,  and 
so  should  be  the  forms.  The  school  city  appears  to  be  a  case  of  a  very 
partial  Pestalozzianism  applied  to  behaviour.  And  as  an  appli- 
cation of  the  doctrine  or  "  things,  not  words,"  it  may  be  more 
real  and  effective  than  mere  moralising,  or  than  talking  about 
civic  functions.  But  is  not  the  "  thing  '*  still  unreal  ?  The  boy 
is  not  a  citizen,  he  may  even  feel  the  artificiality  of  the  name. 
Girl-mayors  and  girl-policemen  are  probably  not  "learning  by 
doing"  any  of  the  duties  which  twentieth  century  civilisa- 
tion has  in  store  for  them.  It  pirtakes,  for  them,  more  of  the 
character  of  an  object-lesson  than  of  a  natural  fonn  of  activity. 
Social  organisation  and  the  art  of  it  do  reauire  to  be  learnt  in 
every  wise  and  helpful  way  in  a  country  wnere  the  more  direct 
processes  of  assimilation  and  digestion  are  engaging  the  national 
vitality.  But  the  criticism  just  given  asks  m  effect — Does  the 
school  city  correspond  to  any  of  the  types  of  organisation 
which  are  natural  to  children  of  elementary  school  age  ?  The 
children  can  play  at  it ;  it  corresponds  to  certain  English  and 
American  instincts  of  self-government;  but  does  it  finally 
amount  to  anything  educative  ?  Is  it  legitimately  real  to  the 
children  ?  Mr.  C.  B  Gilbert,  city  superintendent  of  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  Avrote : — 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  the  school  city  does  not  expect  the 
employment  of  adult  processes  by  immature  minds,  and  so 
centre  the  attention  upon  the  mechanics  of  government  as  to 
lessen  the  moral  training  which  school  life  should  give.  The 
children  are  not  so  much  in  need  of  acquaintance  with  the 
machinery  of  government  as  they  are  of  the  power  of  self-control 
and  self-direction  in  society.  I  am  quite  disposed  to  the  opinion 
that  this  can  better  be  given  under  the  natural  government  ol 
the  family  and  the  school  aided  by  elders  than  in  institutions 
wholly  controlled    by   the   children  themselves 

All  subjects  may  be  taught  so  as  to  inculcate  ethical  princi- 
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Eles.  Especially  useful  for  this  do  we  find  literature  and  history, 
ut  in  general  wo  aim  to  have  the  whole  school  life  natural  and 
moral,  so  that  whether  at  work  or  at  play  the  children  shall  be 
following  genuine  interests,  and  directing  themselves  with  a 
view  to  the  good  of  the  commimity  ana  the  happiness  and 
general  well-being  of  the  children  about  them.  Life  prepares  for 
fife ;  and  the  school  is  real  life.  It  does  not  need  to  be  anything 
but  school.  It  does  not  need  artificial  interests,  such  as  a  school 
city  would  introduce,  to  otFer  an  unlimited  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  self-control,  social  feeling  and  power.  We  en- 
deavour, both  through  the  curriculum  and  through  the  school 
life  (what  is  commonly  called  the  discipline  of  the  school)  to 
make  children  better  and  stronger." 

Yet  if  the  wonls  of  President  Jordan,  of  Leland  Stanford 
University,  uttered  in  a  toUilly  difterent  connection,  are  final, 
the  question  might  l)e  answered  in  favour  of  the  school  city: — 

"  The  function  of  democnicy  is  not  good  government.  .  .  . 
Its  character  is  a  secondary  matter.  The  function  of  self-govern- 
ment is  to  intensify  individual  responsibility,  to  promote  abor- 
tive attempts  at  wisdom,  through  which  true  wisdom  may  come 
at  last.  The  republic  is  a  huge  laboratory  of  civics,  a  laboratory 
in  which  strange  experiments  are  performed,  but  by  which,  as  in 
other  laboratories,  wisdom  may  arise  from  experience,  and  having 
arisen  may  work  itself  out  into  virtue." 

As  to  how  much  time  is  consumed  in  school-city  management, 
the  answer  seems  to  be,  less  than  would  l>e  expected ;  and  the 
meetings  are  all  held  out  of  school  hours. 

(3)  The  general  way  of  civics  teaching  is  by  courses  of  lessons 
in  the  ordinary  school  work;  Dole's  "American  Citizen,"  or 
some  similar  work  being  used  as  a  text-book.*  The  historical  rela- 
tion of  present  dsLyieelmg  to  past  experience  was  fully  put  before 
the  writer  by  Professor  Hinsdale,  of  Ann  Arbor :  "  The  growing 
interest  in  the  teaching  of  civics  is  an  outgrowth  of  various 
causes,  some  encouraging,  some  not.  Society  always  tends  to 
become  more  and  more  complicated.  Government  becomes 
more  complicated,  and  its  affairs  more  difiicult  to  understand. 
There  is  an  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  more  enlightened  public  of 
America  that  things  are  not  altogether  well  with  us,  there  is 
both  a  latent  and  an  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  some  of  the 
workings  of  democracy.  Not  that  they  would  give  it  up  !  Yet 
there  is  not  the  strength  of  conviction  and  ardent  fervour  of 
years  ago."  Changes  in  opinion  also  have  had  a  tendency 
towards  the  study  of  civics.  The  growing  opinion  is  to  the  effect 
that  something  more  is  wanted  than  the  old-fashioned  book  of 
civics  which  was  simply  a  compendium  of  Governmental  facts. 
The  desire  is  to  inculcate  some  of  the  ideals  of  chanicter  which 
are  involved  in  good  citizenship — to  give  ideas  about  society, 
what  it  means,  and  what  the  relations  of  men  are  to  each  other 
in  society.      This  interest  in  civics  is  **  a  phase  of  the   ethiciil 

♦  Mr.  Dole's  books  are  a  great  contribution  to  the  teaching  of  civics  in 
schools,  as  he  possesses  the  power  of  writing  for  children  of  almost  all  ages, 
and  always  in  au  interesting  way. 
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movement  and  the  new  sociological  thought  which  has  touched 
religion  and  everything  else  in  the  last  25  years."  Dr.  R  G. 
Boone,  now  supenntendent  of  schools  at  Cincinnati,  speaking  of 
the  best  work  being  done  in  the  way  of  moral  educa- 
tion, mentioned  three  things  —  good  literature  through- 
out the  grades,  art  work  and  the  study  of  pictiu'es, 
and  the  commencement  of  history  in  the  association  with 
social  and  institutional  life  from  the  lowest  grade.  Ideas  of 
commimity  life  are  given  by  references  to  the  tamily,  the  school, 
the  public  services  (postal,  &c.,) — "  anything  that  helps  to  give 
the  child  a  notion  of  the  impersonal  personality  which  we  call 
the  public."  The  purpose,  as  a  Yonkers  principal  stated  it,  is  to 
begin  with  the  child  nimself,  and  to  extend  just  as  feir  as  the 
outlook  of  the  child  reaches.  The  civics  work  begins  with  the 
duty  of  the  child  to  the  neighbour  beside  him.  "  We  try  to 
bring  things  into  the  practical  life  of  the  child  with  just  as  little 
theory  as  possible.  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  the  child  feel  that 
he  was  bemg  instnicted  in  the  matter  of  behaviour.  We  are  to 
do  it  by  the  aid  of  pictures,  literature,  biographies  and  the  in- 
fluence of  music."  The  Cleveland  course  in  civics,  entitled  "  con- 
duct and  government,"  begins  in  the  first  grade  with  home  reve- 
lations and  home  duties;  gradually  introducing,  side  by  side 
with  these,  school  life  and  the  public  services  of  the  fire  brigade, 
&c.,  in  the  three  next  grades ;  the  social  consciousness  being 
Avidened  in  the  fifth  grade  by  the  study  of  geography ;  sixth 
grade,  growth  of  the  Union  and  the  beginnings  of  city  govern- 
ment ;  extended  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  and  accom- 
?anied  by  a  study  of  the  Cleveland  system  of  school  government, 
'eoria  has  an  interesting  course  in  which  literature  plays  an  im- 
portant part ;  in  Minneapolis  history  and  literature  together  lead 
up  to  "  civics."  Dayton  nas  the  following  course  in  social  and 
institutional  life;  each  circle  representing  two  grades: — 

First  (Jircle. 

Conversations  twice  a  week  on  the  occupations  of  men  and  women ; 
on  modes  of  travel  and  transportation  ;  on  home  and  school  relations ;  on 
morals  and  manners. 

Preparation  of  lists  of  implements  and  utensils,  conveyances,  and  travel- 
ing outfits,  occupations,  ana  relationships. 

Second  Circle. 


Third   Circle. 


Talks,  readings,  and  outline  work  twice  a  week  on  modes  of  securing 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  matters  of  domestic  economy  ;  on  government 
and  warfare  ;  and  on  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship. 


Fourth  Circle. 


Talks,  reading,  and  outline  work  twice  a  week  on  the  means  of  civilisa- 
tion ;  on  art,  science,  literature,  religion,  education,  commerce,  industry, 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  public  philanthropy  :  on  forms  of  govern- 
ment and  social  conditions,  with  special  emnhasis  on  the  value  of  freedom, 
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Those  familiar  with  the  Kindergarten  will  see  in  this  course 
instances  of  the  skilful  way  in  which  the  Dayton  superintendent 
carries  forward  the  Kindergarten  life  and  spu*it  into  the  grades. 

The  outline  of  studies  for  the  schools  of  Denver,  Colorado, 
contains  a  section  on  "  conduct,"  having  a  similar  outcome. 
Some  of  the  features  of  the  course,  which  is  intended  to  be 
lai^ely  incidental  to  the  general  school  work,  are  shown  in  the 
following  extracts  taken  from  the  general  remarks  and  the  more 
detailed  outline : — 

The  atmosphere  of  the  school  room  is  often  too  grave.  Stories  that  are 
humoroas  without  bein^  cniel  or  coarse,  incidents,  experiences  among  the 
children — these  should  oe  used  to  train  the  child  to  a  discriminating  sense 
of  humor,  and  teach  him  the  art  of  being  happy  as  the  first  step  toward 
making  others  so. 

With  the  serious  work  of  life  pressing  persistently  and  exactingly  upon 
the  teacher,  mirthfulness  is  in  some  cases  a  task  ]  but  it  is  worth  the 
effort,  for  it  is  a  preservation  of  health  of  body  and  sanity  of  mind  for  both 
himself  and  his  pupils 

Where  references  are  made  to  animals,  we  deal  not  with  their  natural 
history,  but  with  their  social  side.  It  is  meant  to  give  children  a  true  idea 
of  what  animals  are,  to  interest  them  in  animals,  to  dignify  animals  by 
ix>inting  out  their  likeness  to  ourselves,  to  arouse  the  love,  admiration, 
resi)ect  and  sympathy  of  children  for  them  on  their  own  account. 

Reference  Books  for  Teachers: — 

The  work  of  the  Herbartians  is  largely  along  the  line  of  moral  training 
thrcjugh  regular  instruction  and  discipline.  For  method  of  treatment,  see 
I)e  Oarmo,  McMurrv,  and  other  wi'iters. 

iUso,  see"The  Moral  Education  of  Children,"  Felix  Adler;  "How  to 
Teach  Manners,'*  Dewey  ;  "  The  American  Citizen,*'  Dole. 

For  the  first  grade,  the  opening  exercises  and  similar  inter- 
vals taken  during  the  school  hours  serve  to  bring  before  the 
children  a  realisation  of  their  social  environment  m  the  class, 
and  their  relations  to  familiar  animals,  as  well  as  the  practice  of 
the  simple  forms  of  good  behaviour. 

The  outUnes  for  the  second  and  third  grades,  include  familiar 
conversations,  readings  with  explanations  (stories,  examples, 
precepts,  parables,  fables,  treated  with  reference  to  the  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong) :  the  essential  likeness  of  animals  to  ourselves ; 
cimracteristics  like  ours;  their  rights.  Teachers  are  urged  to 
Appeal  constantlv  to  the  moral  feeling  and  judgment  of  the 
pupil  himself — often  making  him  the  judge  of  his  own  conduct, 
ana  of  the  value  of  the  moral  and  intellect  ual  efforts  made  by 
himself  and  others ;  allowing  all  reasonable  freedom  of  speecn 
and  of  action,  but  leading  the  pupil  to  discover  his  errors  for 
himself 

Fourth  and  fifth  grades  are  to  take  up  specific  duties  to 
others  and  to  ourselves,  very  much  on  the  Imes  suggested  in 
Dr.  Adler  s  book.  Then  follow  these  subjects  to  be  treated  in 
the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades : — 

1.  The  family.  Reciprocal  duties  of  parents  and  children  ;  reciprocal 
duties  of  employers  and  employees. 

2.  Society.  Necessity  and  benefits  of  society.  Justice  the  essential 
condition  of  all  society.    Mutual  responsibility ;  human  brotherhood. 
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Application  and  develoinneni  of  the  idea  of  justice  ;  resi)ect  for  life  and 
liberty,  for  proi)erty,  for  one's  word,  for  the  honor  and  reputation  of  others, 
for  opinions  and  beliefs ;  habitual  res[>ect  for  the  rights  of  all  living 
creatures  a  safe  rule  of  conduct. 

Charity.  Take  up  the  virtues  and  the  coiTCsponding  vices  and  show 
them  to  be,  resjiectively,  phases  of  confonnity  to  or  departure  from  this 
rule.  Devotion  or  self-sacrifice  the  supreme  form  of  charity ;  show  that  it 
can  find  a  place  in  daily  life. 

The  teacher,  without  entering  into  metaphysical  discussions,  will  make 
plain  to  the  pupil  :  1.  The  diflPerence  between  duty  and  interest,  even  when 
they  seem  to  Ix*  confounded  ;  that  is,  the  imperative  and  disinterested  char- 
acter of  duty.  2.  The  distinction  between  the  statute  and  the  moral  law 
— the  one  fixing  the  minimimi  prescrii)tion  which  society  imi)08es  on  all  its 
members  under  determinate  penalties,  the  other  imi)08ing  a  duty  upon  the 
conscience  of  everyone,  which  no  one  compels  him  to  discharge,  but  in 
which  he  cannot  fail  without  feeling  himself  blamable. 

3.  What  one  owes  to  his  country— ol)ediencc  to  the  laws,  the  services  of 
citizenship,  defence  in  times  of  peril.  Taxes  and  duties— condemnation  of 
all  frauds  against  the  State.  Voting-  morally  obligatory,  it  must  be  free, 
conscientious,  disinterested,  intelligent.  Rights  corresi)onding  to  these 
duties— individual  liberty,  lilx^rty  of  conscience,  liberty  of  labour,  lil>ertv 
of  association.  Guaranty  of  the  security  of  the  life  and  property  of  all. 
The  national  sovereignty. 

The  suporintendent  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  wrote: — 

'*  We  do  teach  civics.  We  begin  it  by  helping  the  child  to 
understiind  his  place  in  the  home,  on  the  plavground,  in  the 
school,  and  on  the  street.  We  go  from  these  elementary  ideas 
of  civic  relations  to  town,  city,  state,  and  nation — these  last  in  a 
formal  way.  But  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible.  Ave  teach  the  pupil 
to  observe  the  workings  of  political  institutions  as  he  comes  into 
contact  with  school  oiticers,  postmen,  etc.,  and  as  he  keeps  his 
eyes  open  on  election  days  and  on  days  Avhen  there  are  various 
civic  pamdes,  etc." 

And  from  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  the  following  reply  was 
sent : — 

"  All  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  this  city  are  given  direct 
lessons  in  civics.  In  the  earlier  grades  these  are  largely 
oml,  and  partake  of  an  individual  nature  which,  in   the  later 

frades,  goes  with  the  careful  study  of  text-book  and  city  charter, 
he  older  students  are  often  taken  to  the  different  city  depart- 
ments and  there  made  acquainted  with  the  general  methods  in 
vogue." 

The  lessons  that  go  by  the  name  of  civics  when  taken  up  in 
isolation  as  eighth  grade  and  high  school  studies,  are,  as  a  rule, 
formal  and  technical  in  character — a  sort  of  skeleton  study. 
This  cannot  be  said  of  the  Brooklyn  High  School  course,  however, 
which  starts  from  a  historical  sketch  of  Brooklyn,  and  studies 
local  life  and  conditions  with  considerable  exactness  and  research. 
Defects  and  problems  of  American  cities;  other  modern  cities, 
Glasgow,  Birmingham,  London ;  the  ancient  Greek  city-state ; 
BrooKlyn*8  future  government,  are  other  topics ;  thence  to  the 
county,  the  state,  and  the  federal  government.  This  is  followed 
by  a  short  coiu^e  in  political  economy.  Civics  and  economics 
are  taken  up  in  conjunction  at  the  Cleveland  Central  High 
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School,  in  the  Chicago  high  schools,  and  in  other  places.  Excel- 
lent work  is  done  at  Brookline,  Mass.,  in  the  study  of  local 
history,  the  origin  of  local  customs,  and  the  evolution  of  forms 
and  methods  of  government.* 

(4.)  Patriotism.  After  the  first  few  days  in  New  York,  one 
visiting  the  schools  begins  to  feel  that  there  is  too  much  ex- 
posure of  the  flag,  almost  to  the  point  of  detracting  from  the 
sacredness  of  the  national  emblem.  The  flag  appears  on  all  fine 
days  above  each  public  school,  not  to  speak  of  the  numerous 
other  buildings  which  are  not  public  scnools.  But  New  York, 
one  has  often  to  be  informed,  is  not  America  ;  it  is  cosmopoli- 
tan. In  inland  and  western  cities  there  are  flag  days,  commemo- 
rative of  great  events  in  national  history,  upon  which  the  flag  is 
hoisted,  and  which  give  it  meaning  and  educative  value.  New 
York  retjuires  the  more  continuous  floating  of  the  symbol  of  a 
new  nationality  for  the  sake  of  impressing  its  constant  stream  of 
new  comers,  and  those  who  are  already  staunch  Americans  have 
to  suffer  a  familiarising  of  the  flag  which  thev  would  not  for 
themselves  prefer.  The  flag  is  known  to  have  had  a  great  efiect 
in  building  up  a  national  sentiment  in  the  Southern  States.  The 
ceremony  of  saluting  the  flag,  frequently  taken  on  one  morning 
of  the  week  as  part  of  the  openmg  exercises,  is  not  only  ex- 
tremely serious,  but  the  spirit  of  it  is  thoroughly  entered  into 
by  the  children,  and  is  commonly  accompani^  by  a  patriotic 
song— "Guard the  Flag,"  "Hail  Columbia,"  " The  Battle-cry  of 
Freedom,"  *'  The  Star-spangled  Banner,"  "  The  Battle  Hymn  of 
the  Republic,"  or  "  America."  The  last  is  sung  to  the  same  tune 
as  the  British  National  Anthem, and  begins: — 

My  country  'tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty. 

Of  thee  I  sing ; 
Liind  where  my  fathers  died, 
Liind  of  the  pilgrim's  pride. 
From  every  mountain  side 

Let  freedom  ring. 

The    superintendent  of  Seymour,  Connecticut,  describes  the 
niethod  acfoptBd  in  the  schools  of  that  city,  as  follows : 

On  the  morning  of  every  flag  day  the  large  flag  is  run  up  on 
the  pole.  The  children  observe  it,  and  are  expected  to  ascertain 
what  national  event  is  celebrated  thereby.  During  the  opening 
exercises  each  teacher  questions  her  pupils  on  the  subiect  until 
an  accurate  answer  is  given.  Then  she  gives  them  a  orief  talk 
on  the  significance  of  the  day  and  its  event,  and  the  exercises 
close  with  the  singing  of  some  patriotic  song,  which,  by  the  way 
they  all  know  by  neart. 

liiis  method  taxes   the  wear  and  tear  of  the  flag,  makes  it 

*  Two  prizes  are  given  annually  in  the  senior  class  of  the  Brookline  High 
School  for  the  best  original  contributions  to  local  history.  Some  of  tne 
easays  are  published  as  small  pamphlets,  and  are  extremely  praiseworthy 
efforts.    Cf.  the  prize  essay  for  1897  on  the  "  BrookUw©  Toyjtv  NL^^^iti^l 
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less  common   in  the  eyes  of  the  children,  and  prevents  it  from 
being  regarded  as  a  mere  ornament. 

Most  teachers  are  careful  to  bring  the  idea  of  patriotism  to 
bear  upon  the  near  and  immediate  duty. 

Emphasis  was  laid  upon  tliis  last  point  by  the  New  York  State 
Supenntendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  a  recent  address : — "  I 
want  a  patriotism  which  is  good  every  day  in  the  year,  and  which 
means  an  imdcrstanding  of  public  duty  and  a  determination  to 
perform  that  duty." 

There  is  an  increased  demand  for  healthy  patriotic  instruction 
founded  on  the  truths  of  history.  "  Patriotism,"  said  the  President 
of  Leland  Stanfo^'d  University,  to  the  graduating  students  of 
1898,  "  is  the  will  to  serve  one's  country ;  to  make  one's  country 
better  worth  serving.  It  is  a  course  of  action  rather  than  a  sen- 
timent.    It  is  serious  rather  than  stirring." 

The  following  statement  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the 
Minister  of  Education  of  Ontario  for  the  year  1899 : — "  Canada 
is  fast  making  history  for  itself.  Alreaay  the  youth  of  our 
country  realise  the  grandeur  of  their  relations  as  citizens  of  the 
British  Empire.  On  the  23rd  of  May  last,  the  day  before  the 
commemoration  of  Her  Majestv's  birtnday,  the  schools  of  this 
province,  as  well  as  of  the  otner  provinces  of  the  Dominion, 
celebrated  what  will  hereafter  mark  a  step  in  the  advancement 
of  that  imity  of  the  Empire  to  which  so  much  attention  has 
been  given  of  late  years.  ...  It  may  be  presumed  that 
hereafter  its  annual  recurrence  will  be  devote<l  to  exercises  of  a 
patriotic  character,  like  those  of  last  year.  ...  It  must  be 
evident  that  exercises  of  this  character  cannot  fail  to  impress 
the  children  attending  our  schools  with  the  great  blessings 
possessed  by  those  who  have  reaped  the  advantage  of  centuries 
of  progress  towards  the  highest  type  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment." 

The  patriotic  exercises  are  tjiken  in  pleasing  combination  with 
the  sprmg  festival  or  "  Arbor  Day."  The  early  hours  of  the  day 
are  given  to  patriotic  exercises  :  at  eleven,  the  ceremony  of  plant- 
ing trees  and  flowei's  takes  place ;  the  afternoon  is  a  holiday  when 
the  schoolboys  turn  out  on  parade  in  forty  well-drilled  companies, 
and  take  part  in  decorating:  the  soldiers'  tombs. 


Chapter  XII. 

Indirect  Moral  Teaching  in  American  Schools. 

Human  knowledge,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  schools  deal  with  it, 
has  to  do  with  the  relations  between  man  and  man.  The  three 
R's  are  mediating  helps  in  human  intercourse ;  the  three  H's, 
frequently  said  to  occupy  the  premier  place  in  American  educa- 
tion, stand  for  the  preparation  of  the  individual  for  such  inter- 
course.    Trained  hand,  head,  and  heart  have  much  to  do  with 
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the  higher  social  uses  of  the  most  eleuientary  education.  Hence 
American  education  does  not  profess  to  stop  with  the  three  R's 
The  mere  ability  to  read  is  no  part  of  a  true  education  if  the 
educator  neglects  to  impart  guidance  as  to  why  to  read  and 
what  to  reaa  To  create  a  distaste  for  the  "  dime  novel  "  is  as 
important  a  duty  as  to  give  a  mastery  over  the  printed  page. 
To  acquire  the  power  of  expressing  thought  clearly  and  well,  and 
not  to  be  ashamed  to  express  the  best  thoughts  one  has,  is  as 
really  a  part  of  education  as  the  mechanical  art  of  writing.  As 
for  arithmetic,  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  believes  that  it  is 
quite  possible  by  teaching  a  boy  more  than  he  will  ever  require 
for  use  to  sharpen  his  calculating  propensities,  and  so,  instead 
of  subserving  the  ends  of  human  intercourse,  to  feed  his  unsocial 
and  speculatmg  instincts.  Dr.  Rice,  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion, expressed  the  view  that  the  school  deals  with  the  three  R's 
simply  to  conquer  them,  and  that  they  can  be  reduced  so  as  to 
occupy  only  30  per  cent,  of  the  school  time  without  detriment. 
In  order  to  establish  his  view.  Dr.  Rice  has  spent  something 
hke  seven  years  over  the  problem,  testing  over  100,000  children. 

He  found  that  those  who  gave  forty  minutes  a  day  to 
spelling  and  those  who  ge.ve  ten  minutes  claimed  equally  good 
results.  He  also  found  that  so  far  as  quantitative  results  were 
concerned  children  that  belonged  to  "  mechanical  "  schools  came 
out  as  well  as  those  as  those  that  belonged  to  "  thought  *'  schools. 
The  reason  he  gives  is  that  the  child  thinks  for  hmiself,  what- 
ever kind  of  teacher  he  has ;  moreover,  he  lives  in  the  world,  and 
the  methods  of  the  teacher  are  not  the  only  intellectual 
influences  that  play  upon  him.  Social  evolution  would  seem, 
in  Dr.  Rices  opinion,  to  have  reached  a  point  at  which  the 
three  R's  are  capable  of  being  acquired  by  the  average  child  in 
two  hours  and  a-half  per  day,  thirty  minutes  for  arithmetic,  sixty 
minutes  for  language,  ten  for  spelling,  twenty  for  reading,  ten 
for  penmanship,  thirty  for  oral  work.  This  leaves  about  fafteen 
hours  per  week  for  other  subjects.  These  subjects,  as  found  in 
the  majority  of  American  schools,  are  literature,  history  and 
geograpny,  nature  study,  art  work,  nmsic  and  manual  work. 
One's  business  at  present  is  not  with  school  curricula,  but  with 
moral  education  as  emanating  therefrom.  Hence  the  references 
to  be  made  to  these  subjects  are  only  of  a  kind  to  represent  the 
feeling  of  American  educators  as  to  the  indirect  moral  teaching 
which  they  convey. 

The  superintenaent  of  the  Cleveland  Schools  singled  out  three 
directions  taken  by  the  educational  movement  in  his  city. 
There  is  the  new  interest  in  art  as  contributory  to  a 
complete  education ;  the  general  softening  of  the  methods 
and  spirit  of  discipline;  and  a  movement  more  gradual  than 
either  of  these,  but  quite  as  real,  to  give  the  child  a  personal 
interest  in  study  instead  of  trusting  to  the  teacher  to  work 
everything  with  him.  The  last  point  implies  that  the  studies 
themselves  shall  be  such  as  to  win  him  to  industry.  "The 
ethical  motive  which  has  to  work  in  vacuo  does  not  go  far  with 
the  average  human  being."     To  secure  attention,  the  content  of 
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the  subjects  of  study  must  have  some  direct  interest.  Granting 
this,  moral  influence  may  follow.  '*  The  schools  gained  a  great 
engine  for  the  teaching  of  truthfulness  " — these  are  quotations 
from  a  class  lecture  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  on  Moral 
Education  in  the  public  schools — "when  the  scientific  study 
of  nature  was  introduced  into  education.  Truth  is  the 
correspondence  between  thought  or  word  and  fact.  In  many 
subjects  we  cannot  control  both  thought  and  fact,  the  fact  bein^ 
some  years  or  some  distance  away.  Nature  study  as  a  school 
subject  helps  to  open  the  eyes  and  unbind  the  fingers  of  children 
towKitls  their  immediate  environment." 

"  The  habit  of  accurate  observation  and  exact  description,  and 
the  setting  up  of  stiindanls  of  acjtion  which  have  that  accuracy  as 
basis,  is  a  nabit  of  accuracv  which  is  at  bottom  a  habit  of  truth/* 
This  habit  is  "  as  fundamental  as  anything  can  be  to  social  order, 
inasmuch  as  we  are  more  and  more  (Icpendent  on  other  people  and 
on  secondary  sources  of  information.'  History  has  an  ethical 
value  inasnuich  as  "  everj'  human  example  of  devotion  to 
principle  makes  an  appo^l  to  our  imitation."  It  is  much  the 
same  with  literature.  The  advantage  of  lessons  which  have  only 
a  more  or  less  indirect  moral  reference  is  that  the  ideas  last 
longer.     Indeed,  they  "  become  more  compelling  with  time." 

So  it  happens  in  almost  every  Americiin  city  that  if  one  asks 
principals  and  teachers  in  what  the  moral  training  of  their 
schools  consists,  they  say  that  it  is  what  they  are  doing  all 
the  time.  At  tciichers'  meetings  the  conversation  frequently 
turns  upon  ways  in  which  some  part  or  the  whole  of  the  work 
may  be  made  to  foster  the  love  of  the  good,  the  bejiutiful,  or 
the  true.   (Compare  with  courses  of  study  shown  on  pp.  122-128.) 

1.  Literature. — The  subject  that  is  named  first  on  the  list 
of  those  having  a  moral  influence  is  almost  invariably  litera- 
ture. This  implies  something  far  more  satisfactory  for 
school  use  than  disjointed  readers.  During  the  last  fifteen 
years,  accordinjj  to  Dr.  McMurry,  of  New  York,  one  of  the 
foremost  authorities  on  elementiiry  school  subjects,  the  tide  has 
set  in  favour  of  literarv  wholes :  now  the  vounsrest  children  have 
stories,  and  complete  poems  and  prose  pieces.  Methods  ot 
teaching  have  l>een  profoundly  influenced  by  this  change. 
Children  reading  from  an  illustrated  Hiawatha  Primer  within 
the  first  week  of  entering  school  are  but  one  illustration  of  this. 
The  superintendent  of  the  Brooklyn  schools  has  invented  a 
combined  word  and  sentence  method  consisting  of  a  series  of 
readers  accompanied  by  a  manual  for  teachers.  Other  first 
grade  readers  following  the  plan  of  sentences  from  the  outset, 
were  examined  with  great  interest,  for  example,  a  version  of  ^&op's 
Fables,  and  the  first  volume  of  a  series  of  readers,  entitled  "Lights 
to  Literature,"  confining  stories  of  ( 'onfucius,  Lincoln,  and 
others:  in  this  way  the  children  acquire  from  the  first  something 
of  the  art  of  reading  between  the  lines — what  Dr.  Harris  calk 
" eye-mindedness " — and  so  IciU-n  to  dr.nv  their  o^nn  "morals." 
Another  excellent  first  grade  reader  full  of  ethical  suggestion  is 
**  Old  Time  Stories,  retold  by  Children."     It«  purpose  in  common 
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With  seveml  other  similar  readers,  such  as  "  In  Mythland." 
** Myths  of  Old  Greece,"  "For  Childhood's  Days,"  "Round  the 
Year  in  Myth  and  Song,"  is  to  acquaint  children  early  with  the 
heroes  who  have  come  down  to  us  in  song  and  story ;  and  to 
create  a  taste  for  literature.  The  author  of  "  Old  Time  Stories, 
Retold  by  Children  "  has  followed  out  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall's 
suggestions  in  his  monogi*aph,  "  How  to  Teach  Reading,"  where 
he  asked  for  "  true  child-editions,  made  by  testing  many  children 
with  the  work  piecemeal,  and  catting  and  adapting  the  material 
till  it  really  and  closely  fitted  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
children."  Various  stories  were  given  to  the  pupils ;  discussion 
followed.  After  a  time  the  story  was  produced  orally  by 
the  children.  Notes  were  made  on  expressions  used  and  points  of 
interest  dwelt  upon.  Later  the  story  was  either  AVTitten  on  the 
blackboard  or  mimeographed  and  put  into  the  pupils'  hands  to 
read.  The  language  in  all  the  readers  namieu  is  simple  and 
musical,  and  likely  to  make  children  enjoy  the  act  of  residing. 
The  writers  evidently  feel  that  little  children  are  about  them, 
listening  to  them ;  this  is  said,  indeed,  to  be  one  of  the  deter- 
mining forces  in  the  new  literature  that  is  growing  up  in  the 
Uniteu  States ;  many  afe  adapting  themselves,  in  neart  and 
snirit,  as  well  as  in  mode  of  speech,  to  "  The  Listening  Child." 
This  is  the  title  of  a  selection  of  poems  for  children  used  in  the 
New  York  schools,  the  preface  of  which  is  an  address  to  the 
children  and  closes  with  the  words : — 

"  Some  of  you  may  be  among  the  singers.  But  those  who 
are  hearers  only,  if  they  hear  av  ell  and  faithfully,  will  be  doing 
their  part  of  the  work.  For  poets  cannot  sing  to  stupid  or 
heedless  ears." 

It  is  in  this  environment  of  thought  and  aspiration,  of  desire 
to  bring  the  charm  of  good  literature  home  to  tne  hearts  of  child 
readers,  that  Lucy  Lircom  has  said  : — 

And  I,  for  one,  would  much  rather, 
Could  I  merit  so  sweet  a  thing, 
Be  the  poet  of  little  children 
Than  the  laureate  of  a  king. 

Nor  is  it  any  cause  for  wonder  that  a  tastefully  devised  editioJl 
of  R.  L.  Stevenson's  "  Child's  Garden  of  Verses  "  is  everywhere 
popular.  In  one  of  the  Rand  McNally  re^iders  again,  the  aim  is 
to  present  the  best  thoughts  from  many  minds :  and  whilst  living 
in  the  child's  own  world  and  leading  him  so  see  "  (hat  which  is 
ffood  and  true  and  beautiful,"  at  the  same  time,  "  to  lav  the 
foundation  for  an  elevated  literary  taste  and  establish  the 
basis  of  a  correct  literary  judgment."  [See  also  Appendix  II„ 
"  Reading,"  and  page  G8.] 

Geography  readers,  cr/.,  "  The  Seven  Little  Sisters,"  who  are 
really  children  of  seven  of  the  typical  races  of  the  world,  and 
history  readers,  like  "  The  Ten  Little  Brothers, '  sUirt  from  the 
human  interest,  the  instinctive  sympathies  of  little  children 
with  children  everywhere.  The  spirit  of  these  simpler  books 
is    carried    out    for   the    third    and    fourth    grades    by    the 
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Worcester  superintendent,  in  a  series  called  "  Around  the 
World,"  which  aptly  illustrates  the  American  view  that 
geography  is  not  geography  until  man  figures  in  it.  The 
chapter  on  Switzerland,  for  instance,  opens  with  the  words,  "  Up 
among  the  Alps  lives  Jeanne,"  and  the  geography  is 
introduced  incidentally  with  the  story  of  her  life 
in  the  mountain  farmstead,  which  bnngs  in  Mount 
Blanc,  St.  Bernard,  the  lakes,  the  chamois,  the  edelweiss,  and 
the  people's  industries.  One  realises  at  a  glance  the  difference 
between  true  geography  readers  and  mere  graded  text-books. 

The  use  of  Quotations  for  blackboard  and  class  mottoes,  bringing 
gems  from  aifferent  authors  under  immediate  observation, 
nas  been  noticed.  There  arc  several  other  ways  in  which 
the  literary  spirit  is  being  cultivated  which  must  be 
touched  upon,  however  briefly.  In  a  third  grade  class 
at  Indianapolis,  the  points  in  the  story  of  Odysseus  were  picked 
out  by  the  teacher  by  asking  questions,  to  which  each  child's 
reading  in  turn  gave  answer.  In  this  way  the  story-interest  was 
kept  up,  and  each  piece  of  reading  became  a  source  of  informa- 
tion, rather  than  a  mechanical  rendering  of  printed  symbols  : — 
"  Did  all  the  princes  return  quickly  and  happily  ? "  "  But  one 
prince  named  Odysseus,"  t^'c.  "What  position  hai  Odysseus  held 
in  the  armv  of  the  Greeks  ?"  "  Odysseus  had  been  one  of  the 
wisest  and  bravest,"  and  so  on.  In  the  best  schools  care  is  taken 
not  to  present  poetry  to  the  children  until  the  images  it  deals 
with  are  already  in  their  mind,  and  they  are,  therefore, prepared  to 
recognise  familiar  knowledge  in  anew  and  more  beautiful  literary 
setting.  Minneapolis  stands  out  conspicuously  for  the  excellence 
of  its  literature  teaching.  There  the  first  poem  by  an  author, 
say  "  The  Children's  Hour  "  by  Longfellow,  which  is  read  in  the 
first  grade,  is  introduced  by  a  word  or  two  about  the  poet,  who  in 
this  instance  is  spoken  of  as  the  **  chiklren's  friend  " ;  the  object 
being  to  show  that  a  writer  of  good  literature  is  really  a  friend, 
an  effort  which  is  greatly  helped  by  the  fact  that  the  "Perry 
pictures"  include  portraits  of  American  and  English  writers 
which  can  be  purchased  for  \d.  and  ^d.  One  boy  wrote  to 
the  primary  grades  supervisor  of  this  city  to  say  that 
he  had  sold  newspapers  till  he  had  been  able  to  save 
4j?.  6(/.,  with  which  he  bought  the  volume  of  poems  bv 
the  Sisters  Carey;  next  he  bought  the  portraits  of  the 
writers,  and  Avhat  Avas  specially  noteworthy  was  that  his 
favourite  poem  was  really  the  best.  "  Give  children  a  chance, 
and  they  are  found  frequently  to  choose  the  best." 

Professor  Baker  who  presides  over  the  work  in  literature  at 
Teachers  College  and  Horace  Mami  School,  New  York,  and 
gives  special  Saturday  lectures  to  teachers,  believes  that  the 
artistic  effect  of  literature  is  its  most  abiding  and  satisfactory 
moral  influence.  And  in  the  Forestville  School  at  Chicago,  which 
is  very  widely  known  for  the  way  in  which  literature  is  made  the 
mainstay  of  the  school  life  and  spirit,  the  principal  says  that  she 
is  getting  more  and  more  to  believe  that  the  general  tendency  ia 
to    underrate   the  aesthetic  and  literary  instincts  of  children. 
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If  these  instincts  are  sufficiently  appealed  to  and  developed — 
if,  for  example,  the  children  grow  to  appreciate  a  noble 
play,  they  have  no  desire  either  for  dime  novels  or  for  ten, 
twentv,  or  thirty  cent,  shows.  "  If  we  are  pessimists,"  she 
addetf,  '*  we  can  do  nothing  in  the  matter.  If  we  are  optimists, 
we  ought  to  give  our  best."  At  first  the  tciichers  in  this  school 
were  told  by  outsiders  that  they  were  teachinjif  stories  and 
poetry  instead  of  the  three  R  s  ;  to  which  the  prmcipal  replied, 
"  I  am  giving  twenty  minutes  a  day  to  literature ;  next  year  I 
shall  give  an  hour.  This  year  I  give  an  hour  to  arithmetic ;  next 
year  1  shall  give  half  an  hour."  A  practical  contirmation  of  Dr. 
Kices  theory — for  here  the  children  stand  well  m  all  their 
subjects — anthmetic  included.  "The  children  want  variety  in 
the  lessons  just  as  in  their  diet " — a  point  which  will  recur 
in  the  next  section  on  curriculum  and  character-building.  The 
response  of  the  children  themselves  was  partially  indicated  by 
the  appearance  of  the  seventh  grade  class  room,  which  was 
decorated  with  pictures  illustrating  Greek  life  and  art,  which  the 
class  had  collected  the  previous  year,  when  studying  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  lUad  and  Odyssey. 

Literature  has  also  been  advantageously  used  in  many  places 
to  enkindle  a  higher  intellectual  life  in  the  teachers.  A  step 
of  this  kind  was  at  the  foundation  of  the  early  success  of 
the  Indianapolis  schools.  At  Minneapolis,  the  supervisor  of 
primary  grades,  had  told  her  teiichcrs  that  at  the  teachers' 
meetings  the  next  year  (1900-01)  they  would  not  study  methods, 
but  some  of  the  finer  poems.  In  tfiis  way  they  would  be  lifted 
out  of  the  routine  of  school-life,  which  tends  to  a  certain 
deadness,  for  they  would  be  growing  themselves,  and  so  would 
inevitably  create  a  higher  literary  feeling  in  the  class-rooms. 

Training  colleges  give  nuich  attention  to  literature.  At 
Teachers  College  a  number  of  classes  are  held,  one  of  which 
the  writer  was  privileged  to  attend ;  it  is  just  an  indication  of  the 
kind  of  work  done,  that  after  a  careful  study  of  the  "  Vision  of 
Sir  Launfal,"  one  whole  lecture  or  discussion  was  given  to  the 
moral  teaching  of  the  poem. 

The  Worcester  Normal  School  is  well-furnished  with  books 
on  a  great  variety  of  subjects ;  each  student  is  the  librarian  ol 
one  shelf;  there  is  no  room  which  is  called  the  library,  l)ut  the 
books  are  placed  in  whatever  part  of  the  building  they  are  most 
likely  to  be  wanted.  It  is  made  as  easy  as  possible  lor  a  ])upil 
who  wants  a  book  to  be  able  to  get  one.  Strong  work  in  litera- 
ture, with  the  ethical  bearings  kept  well  in  view,  is  being  done 
also  at  the  Oswego  Normal  School. 

It  is  quite  as  much  a  part  of  the  etibrt  to  brin^  literature  near 
to  the  people,  and  especially  to  the  young,  to  make  it  possible  for 
school  children  to  obtain  books  easily.  In  a  Washington  eighth- 
ffrade  room,  holding  a  class  of  48  children,  there  were  20  small 
dictionaries,  two  large  standard  dictionaries,  biographical  and 
pronouncing  dictionaries,  and  one  or  two  encyclopjedias ;  the 
"Encyclopaidia  Britannica"  (ninth  edition)  is  to  be  found  in  several 
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schools.  Sometimes  a  grade  will  furnish  itself  with  reference  books 
by  what  would  correspond  amongst  older  people  to  sales  of  work. 
There  are  some  excellent  high  school  libraries* ;  and  city 
libraries,  as  a  rule,  grant  teachers  and  pupils,  not  only  every 
convenience,  but  every  encouragement  to  make  use  of  their 
books.  The  city  librarian  of  Washington  said  recently  that  the 
public  school  children  were  his  greatest  patrons.  At  Worcester 
the  public  library  sends  books  to  the  schools  every  two  weeks ; 
the  principal's  assistant,  or  some  other  member  of  the  staft*, 
collects  the  cards  from  the  teachers  indicating  the  books  wanted; 
orders  go  in  on  Wednesday,  and  the  books  are  brought  on 
Fridav.  The  children  take  the  books  home,  and,  as  they  gene- 
rally bear  in  some  way  upon  the  school  work,  are  often  called 
upon  to  give  a,  resume  of  what  the  books  contain. 

In  one  of  the  poorest  districts  of  Cleveland  a  school  was  visited 
where  the  teachers  sign  the  children's  Ciirds  of  application  for 
books  from  the  public  librarv ;  in  the  preceding  four  months 
about  000  scholars'  cards  had  fceen  signed  at  the  school  without 
a  single  complaint  having  been  received  about  the  books  not 
being  returned.  Tlie  Minneapolis  schools  are  regular  receivers 
of  books  from  the  city  library,  100  being  sent  out  to  each 
school  every  six  weeks.  The  principal  of  the  Sheridan  School, 
situateil  in  one  of  the  poorer  districts,  keeps  a  record  of  the 
books  most  frc(juentlv  asKcd  for  in  the  difterent  grades.  Books 
on  American  and  English  history  are  in  demand  as  soon  as 
they  arrive  at  the  school,  and  during  the  six  weeks  pjiss  through 
many  hands.  The  stories  of  the  e^rly  colonies  and  their  Puritan 
founders  are  preferred  even  to  fiction.  The  most  popular  books 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  this  school  are  books  of 
travel  and  history,  and  books  on  nature,  such  as  "  Our  C^om- 
mon  Birds,"  "  Life  and  Her  Children,"  "  How  to  Know  the  Wild 
Flowers."  Books  that  have  been  studied  in  the  lower  grades 
remain  favourites  throughout,  such  as  "  The  Seven  Little 
Sisters "    and  "  Hiawatha."      Between    the    third    and    sixth 

g-ades  books  like  "  Old  Times  in  the  Colonies,"  "  On  Plvmouth 
ock,"  "  The  Story  of  Columbus,"  "  Old  Norse  Stories  "  "  Stories 
from  English  History,"  "  Boy  Travellers  in  Central  Africa,"  are 
the  most  sought  after.  Animal  stories  are  general  favourites. 
Peoria  has  an  arrangement  whereby  schools  at  some  distance 
from  the  library  have  ench  a  small  branch  libraiy  of  100  books, 
which  are  changed  fortnightly  to  the  teachers'  order.  The 
Indianapolis  library  sends  out  parcels  of  50  for  the  use  of 
one  or  two  grades  which  remain  in  the  care  of  the  school  for  a 


*  It  \y\\\  be  remembered  that  in  America  the  high  schools  are  jmrt  of  the 
public  school  system  of  a  city  or  township.  The  proix)rtion  of  public  high 
school  pupils  to  private  {i  e.,  those  attencling  denominational  or  proprietary 
secondary  schools)  is  not  as  yet  so  large  a*s  m  the  case  of  elementary  educa- 
tion ;  the  latest  iigures  procurable  being  449,f>()()  pupils  attending  public 
secondary  sch(x>ls,  105,22.)  atteiiding  **privaie"  secondary  schools.  The 
high  school  movement  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  elementary  scMiool  movement ; 
and  is  so  nmch  in  favour  that  in  one  or  two  cases  (there  are  doubtless  more) 
a  board  of  education  seemed  to  have  crippled  itself  for  a  time  by  an  almost 
extravagant  expenditure  upon  a  costly  high  school  building  or  buildini^. 
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whole  year,  parents  often  wishing  to  read  them ;  the  nile 
made  by  the  school  is  that  books  are  to  be  brought  back  each 
morning  for  the  teacher  to  report  on  them. 

A  school  in  New  York  (No.  77)  has  a  library  founded  by  one  of 
the  pupils.  Some  trouble  had  arisen  out  of  the  presence  of 
a  numoer  of  dime  novels  in  his  class-room ;  the  boy  sym- 
pathised with  the  masters,  yet  saw  that  cheap  novels  would 
continue  to  be  read  if  nothing  took  their  place.  He  was  taken  ill, 
and  his  last  thought  of  his  school  was  to  bequeath  his  savings, 
300  dollars,  which  his  fethor  increased  to  3,0CK),  for  the  piupose 
of  founding  a  school  librarv.  This  wa,s  the  first  public  scnool 
library  in  New  York,  and  from  it  has  grown  a  fully  organised 
system  of  school  libraries  throughout  the  city. 

The  provision  made  by  a  city  Board  of  Education  for  school- 
reading  is  in  nearly  all  cases  most  generous.  There  seems  to  be  a 
widesprciul  custom  of  providing  three  or  four  required  readers  for 
each  grade,  and  of  having  in  addition,  in  sets  of  twenty,  thirty, 
or  forty,  a  number  of  "  supplemcntarj'  readers."  These  are  some- 
times use<l  in  class,  sometimes  taken  home.  By  the  care  with 
which  these  are  selected,  the  children  unconsciously  acquire  a 
taste  for  good  reading.  The  American  Press  is  more  sensational 
omnipresent,  and  pictorially  (!)  attractive  than  ihe  English ;  and 
as  a  daily  paper  may  contain  the  most  incongruous  mixture, 
some  trained  discrimination  is  wholesome,  and  one  hopes,  if  only 
in  a  fair  number  of  cases,  permanent.  Chicago  was  one  of  the 
first  cities  to  adopt  the  system  of  supplementary  reading,  and 
the  board  appropriates  from  1,000  to  2,000  dollars  yearly  to  each 
of  the  eight  school  districts  for  the  purpose. 

The  Cleveland  supervisor  of  literature  and  English  publishes 
for  use  in  the  schools*  a  tvpc-written  li^t  of  the  supplementary 
readers  for  each  grade.  There  are  80  books  on  the  list  of  the 
upper  grades  (fourth  to  eighth) ;  40  copies  make  one  set  of  each, 
and  there  are  as  many  as  six  sets  of  some  of  the  books.  A  set 
remains  in  a  class  for  about  five  or  six  weeks,  and  is  then 
exchanged,  an  entire  redistribution  taking  place  three  times  a 
year.  The  books  sent  out  are  adapted  to  the  individual  schools 
as  far  as  possible,  the  right  of  choice  being  left  to  the  children  to 
some  extent.  "The  moral  bearing  of  the  books,"  said  this 
gentleman,  "  is  one  of  the  strongast  influences  we  have  outside 
the  living  personality  of  the  teacher." 

One  of  the  socialising  uses  to  which  a  child's  knowledjje  of 
literature  is  put  is  to  train  him  from  the  very  first  grade  to  tell  the 
substance  of  a  story  or  incident  to  the  class.  One  may  often 
enter  a  class,  and  think  for  the  moment  that  no  work  is  being 
done;  the  teacher  is  sitting  on  one  side  and  one  child  is  **  standing 
out  before  the  class,"  the  rest  sitting  still  and  silent.  But  one 
soon  finds  that  the  boy  or  girl  is  not  standing  there  for  punish- 
ment, but  is  telling  a  story  he  has  read  which  none  of  the  others 
know,  or  repeating  a  sU^ry  which  they  have  all  listened  to,  but 
telling  it  in  his  own  way.     One  very  little  boy  was  found  telling, 

*  Fifty-nins  in  number. 
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as  a  reward  for  good  work  and  behaviour,  a  story  from  "  Grimm's 
t  airy  Tales,"  which  he  had  read  at  home.  This  story-telling  l^y 
the  children  is  done  with  much  ability.  It  is  oral  composition 
plan  the  development  of  a  social  instinct.  A  teacher  will  often 
suggest  that  a  story  be  told  at  home  as  a  means  of  adding  to  the 
"  general  pleasure  of  the  home  life."  Another  form  in  which 
childi-en  give  back  what  they  liave  received  is  in  the  form  of 
essays,  or  now  and  again  in  verv  elective  manuscript  magazines, 
and  sometimes  in  printed  scliool  magazines.  Articles  from 
current  magazines  are  sometimes  brought  by  children  to  the 
school  because  they  bear  upon  one  or  other  of  the  lessons ;  others 
e.(j.,  the  seventh  grade  of  the  Forestville  School,  Chicago,  are 
expected  to  write  a  book-review  each  month,  selecting  any  book 
they  like,  giving  an  account  of  its  contents,  and  of  now  it  im- 
pressed them.  Another  method  adopted  in  this  school  is  to  have 
a  calendar  made  by  each  of  the  children,  with  a  quotation  for 
each  day  of  the  year.  Quotations  are  brought  in  by  the 
members  of  the  class  to  a  common  stock  ;  each  child  is  encour- 
aged to  bring  in  one  contribution  of  his  own,  and  it  is  a  grciit 
honour  if  one  of  their  contributions  is  considered  good  enough 
to  have  a  place  on  the  calendar.  "  It  makes  tlic  children 
spiritual,"  was  the  principars  comment.  The  pupils  in  each  grade 
oi  the  Douglas  School,  Minneapolis,  present  either  the  principal 
or  their  teacher  with  a  manuscript  collection  composed  of  the 
best  work  of  each  child  in  the  room.  The  first  gi'ade  in  1898 
presented  the  Story  of  the  Pilgrims  as  they  had  told  it  in  their 
little  essays.  The  sixth  grade  worked  upon  the  story  of  Sieg- 
fried in  a  similar  wav,  and  "  affectionatelv  dedicated  "  the  book  of 
selected  essays  to  the  principal ;  each  child  having  his  or  her  own 
book  of  collected  essays  to  Uike  home.  Similar  things  were  seen 
in  other  Minneapolis  schools.  One  of  the  second  grade  composi- 
tions in  the  Sheridan  School  was  on 

ABRAHAM    LINCOLN. 

*'  I  know  an  honest  man.  His  name  is  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
in  summer  he  had  no  shoes  on.  He  was  very  happy  in  the 
woods,  and  knew  a  great  many  things. 

At  first  he  had  poor  clothes. 

Abraham  liincoln  lias  made  us  like  him,  for  no  one  does  not 
like  him.  He  used  to  write  his  lessons  with  a  stick  that  had  been 
burnt.     Sometimes  he  wrote  on  a  shovel. 

Once  he  went  a  great  many  miles  to  a  friend.  He  wanted  to 
study  out  of  a  book. 

Abraham  knew  some  nice  little  stories.  His  mother  told  him 
them  from  the  Bible. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  president  of  our  country.  I  like  to 
write  about  Mr.  Lincoln." 

The  Franklin  Elementary  School..  Minneapolis,  has  its  own 
printed  magazine,  "  The  Franklin  Republic,"  which  contains 
selected  pieces  from  the  composition  work  done  in  the  school, 
and  is  the  organ  of  the  "  school  city,"  publishing  "  recent  laws 
made  by  the  council  "  and  other  matters. 
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The  best  manuscript  magazines  were  seen  at  Brookline,  Mass. 
The  contents  of  "  The  Attempt,"  the  fourth  grade  magazine  at 
the  Edward  Devotion  School,  for  February,  1900,  were: — My 
favourite  picture,  The  story  of  St.  Valentine,  George  Washington, 
Washington  and  the  cherry^  tree,  The  little  dog,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  The  school,  Three  little  dolls,  H.  W.  Longfellow, 
Switzerland  view,  A  brownie  story,  The  pyramids,  and  St. 
Valentine's  Day.  The  average  nge  of  the  children  in  this  class 
was  between  nmc  and  ten.  The  fifth  grade  publish  a  school 
book  of  stories,  wliich  they  collect  and  bind  together. 

These  things  are  inaications  that  the  immense  effect  of 
literature  upon  the  growing  mind,  as  at  once  the  completest 
expression  of  human  life  to  the  child,  and  the  appeal  to  his 
fullest  consciousness,  is  being  widely  insisted  upon.  "Literature," 
says  Miss  Cropsey,  "  is  not  to  be  used  primarily  as  lan^iage- 
teaching,  but  for  its  influence  upon  character."  "It  is,"  said  the 
president  of  the  National  Educational  Association  in  his  address 
m  1896,  "  one  of  the  inspiring  facts  of  our  civilisation  that  the 
English  language  is  so  comparatively  clean,  and  so  true  to  the 
highest  moral  ideas." 

2.  Art. — The  second  of  the  m-eat  ethical  forces  playing  upon 
the  schools,  which  comes  under  the  head  of  indirect  moral 
teaching,  is  that  of  art.  "  Children  should  leave  the  elementar} 
school  with  a  great  love  for  the  best  in  art."  Doubtless,  there  is 
a  very  decidea  tinge  of  emotionalism  in  elementary  school  educa- 
tion constituting  a  danger  when  allowed  to  prevail  too  long  as  a 
dominating  feature  of  school  education.  Dr.  Rice  says,  e.g.y  in 
his  book  on  "  The  Public  School  System  of  the  United  States," 
"When  natural  methods  are  philosophically  applied  by  the 
teacher,  the  child  becomes  interested  in  his  work,  and  the  school 
is  converted  into  a  house  of  pleasure.  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  child  is  taught  by  mechanical  methods,  his  mental  food  is 
given  to  him  in  the  most  indigestible  and  unpalatable  form,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  takes  no  interest  in  his  work,  learning 
becomes  a  source  of  dnidgery%  and  the  school  a  house  of  bondage." 
It  would  appear  as  if  Dr.  Rice,  and  many  American  educators, 
fail  to  see  that  a  growing  mind  needs  other  ingredients  in  its 
food  than  the  immediately  palatable.  Some  one  in  America  has 
coined  the  phrase  "  soft  pedagog}',"*  and  it  is  expressive  of  some- 
thing that  needs  saying.  But  this  truth  is  not  stated  here 
to  detract  in  any  way  from  the  dignity  and  almost  incalculable 
moral  benefit  of  the  movement  which  has  swept  Uke  a  wave 
across  America  from  east  to  west,  replacing  barrenness  with 
beauty,  and  making  the  very  walls  of  the  school-room  vocal  with 
messages  from  the  past.  All  that  it  seems  necessary  to  say  here  is 
that  literature,  art,  and  music,  even  with  the  three  R's  and  manual 
training,  may  pall  upon  the  taste  if  too  exclusively  pursued,  and 

♦  Apparently,  Professor  W.  James  :  See  his  "  Talks  to  Teachers  on 
Psychology,"  p.  109.  What  is  said  here  has  really  more  bearing  upon  the 
luSject  of  the  follo>*nng  chapter,  the  relation,  namely,  between  curriculum 
ana  character-building. 
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that  a  seventh  or  eighth  grade  "  house  of  pleasure  "  may  be  more 
intellectually  and  morally  benumbing  even  than  "  druagery." 

Fuller  references  to  the  way  in  which,  by  means  of  Art 
Associations,  parents  and  friends  of  the  schools,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Canada,  are  combining  with  teachers  and 
pupils  to  fittingly  adorn  the  school  buildmgs,  are  made  in  a 
report  presented  to  the  Gilchrist  Trustees* 

The  new  feeling  for  art  in  the  schools  is  more  striking  in  some 
ways  even  than  the  attention  devoted  to  Uterature.  It  is  a 
further  indication  of  the  receptiveness  and  assimilative  aptitude 
of  the  American  mind  up  to  the  point  at  which  it  arrived  at  self- 
consciousness  ;  from  this  point  it  began  to  react  upon  and 
Americanise  what  it  received.  A  ^eat  evolutionary  movement 
has  characterised  the  world's  relation  to  art.  Travelling  from 
the  tar  East,  where  man's  art  is  expressive  of  his  subordination 
to  surrounding  forces,  of  his  bewilderment  and  often  terror  in  the 
presence  of  nature  and  her  powers;  passing  through  an  intermediate 
stage  in  the  Greek  standards  which  make  man  a  study  to  him- 
self place  him  on  an  equality  with  nature,  and  seek  to  express 
ideal  manhood  in  forms  of  art ;  Christian  art  has  emerged,  and 
is  fundamentally  expressive  of  the  triumph  of  man  as  spirit  over 
all  material  surroundings.  A  gi-owing  conviction  that  art  is  a 
necessarj'  element  in  all  grades  of  education  is  noticeable  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States ;  many  going  so  far  as  to  main- 
tain that,  if  care  is  taken  to  develop  this  side  of  child  nature, 
every  child  will  be  found  to  have  some  artistic  faculty. 
Some  of  the  finest  examplas  of  ancient,  but  more  especially  of 
Christian,  art  are  placed  oefore  the  children  (at  a  very  low  price 
because  the  practically  universal  demand  requires  large  quanti- 
ties to  be  produced)  in  miniature  reproductions.  The  Perry 
Eictures  are  the  best  known,  but  the  Prang  and  other  publishers 
ave  excellent  school  reproductions. 

The  history  of  the  movement  is  more  or  less  familiar.  In  1872 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  resolved  to  avail  themselves  of 
Soutn  Kensington  experience,  but  by  1880  it  was  found  that  the 
effort  which  had  aroused  the  interest  of  the  leaders  of  public 
educational  opinion  did  not  altogether  satisfy  American  demands. 
The  new  ground  taken  up  by  Mr.  John  S.  C-lark,  of  Boston,  and 
others,  under  the  influence  of  the  social  and  educational  problems 
with  which  America  found  itself  confronted,  was  that  art  was  the 
utilisation  of  the  facts  of  the  material  world  in  the  interests  of 
human  development,  social  and  individual,  as  well  as  commercial. 
"  Art  is  the  utilisation  of  nature  for  the  highest  needs  and  pur- 
poses of  humanity."  Modem  social  conditions  have  to  be 
studied,  and  so  far'as  art  can  go,  solved  in  tenns  of  art.  That  is 
the  mainspring  of  the  ne\/  enthusiasm  which  the  writer  traced 
from  Boston  through  Toronto,  C 'leveland,  Detroit,  and  Chicago,  to 
Minneapolis,  and  which  reaches  across  the  continent  to  San 
Francisco.  In  a  very  real  way,  this  is  one  part  of  the  effort  teachers 
and  educators  are  making  to  solve   the  immediate  social   pro- 

*  Jndividualiti/,  etc.,  pp.  218  223. 
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blems  with  which  America  is  confronted.  The  following  is  taken 
from  a  statement  of  the  position  of  art  in  education  in  an  inau- 
gural address  before  the  Indiana  State  Teachers*  Association, 
December  26,  ]  899  :— 

"  In  our  eager  haste  for  material  progress  we  have  lost  sight  of 
some  of  the  finer  things  of  life  and  have  all  too  nan-owly  kept 
our  minds  and  energies  turned  toward  the  purely  practical  as  an 
end  and  have  laid  hold  of  the  means  that  would  enable  us  to 
reach  that  end  most  surely  and  most  directly.  .  .  .  The 
present  art  movement  grows  out  of  the  recognition  of  a  need 
oeyond  the  reach  of  science  and  intellect  unaided.  The  people 
are  becoming  conscious  of  an  abundant  and  beautiful  inheritance 
into  which  they  have  not  yet  come.  It  is  the  high  duty  and 
privilege  of  the  public  schools  of  America  to  bring  our  whole 
people  into  foil  possession  of  this  new-found  inheritance  of 
oeauty.  It  is  their  special  function  to  form  a  proper  social 
life.  .  .  .  From  the  supremest  moments  of  social  experience 
as  embodied  in  art,  the  public  schools  may  bring  to  the  life  of  the 
individuail  child  the  beauty  wroufjht  out  and  kept  by  humanity, 
and  then  turn  him  over  to  society  capable  of  enlarging  and 
beautifying  social  life,  and  strong  to  share  in  and  enioy  the  life 
thus  enlarged  and  beautified.  I'o  so  develop  in  a  whole  nation 
the  universal  art  instinct  that  its  people  may  come  into  the 
inheritance  which  the  world  of  nature  and  humanity  holds  for 
them  is  an  unusual  task,  but  it  is  too  sacred  to  admit  of  a 
thought  of  failure.  In  a  varying  degree  the  art  instinct  exists  in 
every  rational  individual,  makmg  possible  the  bringing  of  the 
whole  people  into  this  inheritance  of  the  beautiful." 

"  Beauty,"  says  the  Philadelphia  Schools  Report  of  1893,  "is  a 
native  element  of  the  hciirt  of  a  child."  Dr.  J.  H.  Canfield,  of 
Columbia  University,  tells  of  the  first  spontaneous  movement 
towards  class-room  decoration  which  occurred  at  Aurora, 
Illinois,  several  years  ago.  Tlie  darkest,  meanest  room  in  the 
darkest,  meanest  schoolliouse  wtus  chosen ;  the  floors  were  cleaned, 
the  walls  tinted,  and  the  place  made  genemlly  brighter.  When 
the  children  came  back  on  the  first  day  after  re-opening,  they 
stopped  at  the  doors,  hesitated  about  going  in,  and  for  the  first 
week  walked  on  tip- toe,  and  whispere(f  when  they  spoke  to  each 
other.  The  class-room  had  become  suddenly  sacred  to  them. 
It  is  a  sort  of  culmination  of  this  early  beginning  that  the 
latest  book  on  '*  School  SaniUition  and  Decoration,"  to  which  the 
writer's  attention  was  more  than  once  called,  is  plentifully 
supplied  with  suggestions  of  pictures  (reproductions  of  which 
are  given)  suitable  for  class-rooms  of  difterent  grade,  and  of 
other  objects  such  jis  ciists,  vases,  cut  and  growing  flowers.  The 
truth  is  everywhere  accepted,  and  is  acted  upon  in  the  ways  just 
indicated,  that  "  To  look  on  noble  forms  makes  noble  thro'  the 
sensuous  organism  that  which  is  higher."  Or,  in  the  language 
of  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  art  movement,  "  Spirit  is  acted  upon 
more  through  the  contagion  of  what  is  itself  spiritual  than 
through  the  incentive  of  what  is  itself  material.  .  .  .  The 
perpetually    inspiring     power    of   anj'    truly    great    work     of 
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art  is  one  of  the  best  examples  ot  the  truth  of  George 
EUot*s  saying,  '  Fniit  is  seed/ "  One  picture  seen  in 
almost  every  school  that  was  visited,  Hofmann's  representation 
of  the  boy  Christ,  taken  out  from  the  group  of  doctors  where  he 
stands  in  the  original  picture,  is  doing  more  for  American 
discipline  as  a  silent  inspiration  to  the  children  to  strive  to  be 
good  than  can  be  well  described.  Yet  the  pivot -point 
ot  American  school  efibrt  is  rather  what  the  child 
doeJi  than  what  he  ficcfi.  I'he  basic  thought  finding 
expression  in  American  art  teaching  seems  to  be  rather  the  con- 
verse of  George  Eliot's,  namely,  that  seed  is  fruit,  i.e  that  the 
child's  humble  efforts  to  make  something  beautiful,  expressive 
of  a  thought  or  of  some  admiration  of  his  own,  is  itself  the 
fruition  then  and  there  of  a  true  child-instinct  which  holds 
within  it  the  potency  of  noble  living.  "The  world,"  says  Dr. 
Harris,  speaking  of  this  theme,  "  is  not  for  itself,  but  a  cradle  for 
the  development  of  individuality."  Beautiful  work  wa3  seen  in 
many  places — Worcester,  Toronto,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Dayton, 
but  especially  in  Minneapolis  and  Indianapolis.  In  these  two 
cities  tne  art  work  of  the  children  is  a  very  successfiil  expression 
by  the  aid  of  brush  and  pencil  of  the  impulses  stirred  by  obser- 
vation and  study  of  nature,  helped  by  simple  literary  interpreta- 
tions in  prose  and  verse. 

The  supervisor  of  manual  work  at  Minneapolis  told  of  cases 
which  had  come  to  his  knowledge,  though  not  directly  within 
his  jurisdiction,  in  which  brush  work  had  become  a  most  effec- 
tive means  of  arousing  interest  in  school  duties  generally.  One 
Erincipal  in  the  roughest  part  of  the  city  had  said  that  if  she 
ad  to  rely  on  one  subject  for  its  disciplinary  value  she  would 
choose  the  colour  work,  parti j'-  because,  being  done  with  the 
hands,  it  appealed  to  her  pupils,  but  chiefly  because  the  colour 
itself  took  such  hold  of  them.  To  quote  an  example :  There 
was  a  big  boy  of  sixteen  in  a  seventh  grade  class  whose  painting 
exercise  was  one  day  posted  up  in  the  cbxss-room  for  its  excel- 
lence as  compared  with  his  general  school  work.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  anything  from  his  hand  had  been  commended. 
When  he  returned  in  the  afternoon  he  looked  for  the  first  time 
in  his  school  experience  as  if  he  had  taken  pains  with  his  per- 
sonal appearance.  His  father  had  promised  him  that  if  he 
passed  tliat  grade  he  should  go  to  the  High  School.  The  boy 
was  bent  on  doing  this  and  becoming  an  artist !  The  instinct  for 
colour,  however  crude  the  product  may  really  have  been,  was 
the  means  of  "  reorganising  "  that  boy. 

Very  interesting  testimony  of  a  similar  kind  was  given  by  the 
art  supervisor  in  Detroit.  The  teachers  find  the  incorrigible 
children  often  take  delight  in  art  work,  and  that  it  has  become 
a  means  in  certain  instances  of  almost  transforming  a  boy's 
habits,  giving  him  something  on  which  he  spends  his  time  at 
home  instead  of  wasting  it  on  the  streets.  Improvement  in 
other  studies,  also,  not  infrequently  follows  the  introduction  of 
art  work  into  a  school.  The  disciplinary  value  of  harmony  of 
colours  is  coming  to  be  seen ;  jarring  colours  being  sufficient  to 
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sause  an  irritability  without  either  the  children  or  the  teacher 
knovnng  what  causes  it  [Mrs.  Hughes,  of  Toronto,  said  in  a 
public  ^dress  before  one  of  the  School  Art  Leagues  of  that  city, 
Jiot  the  colours  of  a  teacher  s  tie  or  dress  might  cause  an  uncon- 
idous  irritation  by  jarring  on  the  children's  nerves.]  A  new 
capacity  for  admiration  of  Deimtifiil  work,  new  taste  in  dressing, 
md  interest  in  home  decoration  have  be^n  noticeable  results  of 
;he  art  work  in  Detroit. 

3.  Manual  Training. — Closely  allied  to  the  art  movement  in 
ttsential  aspects  is  the  interest  now  being  taken  in  manual 
;raining.  Most  careftil  study  is  being  given  to  this  department 
if  school  work  at  the  Ethical  Culture  School,  New  York,  at  Dr. 
Dewey's  School,  Chicago,  at  Washington,  Minneapolis,  Dayton, 
tnd  other  places.  At  the  New  York  school  there  is  a  definite 
)nrpose  to  give  ideas  of  construction  in  every  grade  by  bringing 
he  knowleoge  or  information  side  of  school  work  to  bear  upon 
he  practical  or  manual  and  constructive.  Thought  and  domg, 
dea  and  work,  are  held  together  in  close  association.  The  doing 
s  to  be  as  much  as  possible  the  child's  own ;  the  systematic 
nanual  instruction  is  the  basis  or  the  backbone  around  which 
he  power  to  do  grows.  Round  that  as  centre  the  children  may 
nake  as  many  applications,  or  models,  or  plans  as  they  choose 
o  long  as  they  contain  the  same  operation. 

The  work  is  carefully  graded  and  carried  on  throughout  the 
intire  school.  In  the  first  erade :  twine- weaving  and  cord  work, 
k  continuation  of  some  of  the  Kindergarten  practice,  a  little 
ewing  with  coarse  materials  (which  would  not  be  introduced 
ixcopting  that  most  do  sew  already,  fine  work  with  needle  and 
bread  being  distinctly  discountenanced,  as  implying  too  much 
lervous  strain  and  too  exacting  a  use  of  smaller  muscles). 

In  the  second  grade,  the  children  make  things  in  connection 
irith  their  history  work,  mocassins,  snow-shoes,  wigwams,  canoes, 
wringing  in  just  a  little  knife-work.  [The  course  Is  a  regular  one 
rom  the  eaucational  point  of  ^new  and  is  so  adapted  as  to 
levclop  power,  but  to  do  so  by  making  things  wh^ch  the 
hildren  want  to  make  on  the  spur  of  some  other  school 
nterests.] 

In  the  third  grade :  net-work,  either  as  nets  or  bags,  chair- 
annig,  sewing,  basket-work  cord-twisting  for  bag  handles,  and  a 
ittle  work  with  the  knite. 

In  the  fourth  grade  :  basket-work,  after  the  models  of  Greek 
ases,  for  both  boys  and  girls,  who  here,  however,  begin  to  divide, 
he  boys  going  to  the  workshop,  and  the  girls  takine:  up  the 
ewing  course.  During  this  year  there  is  some  interchange,  as 
lie  girls  do  a  little  shop  work  and  the  boys  have  half  an  hour  a 
reek  at  basket-work  and  netting.  The  girls  follow  on  with  plain 
nd  artistic  sewing  (fifth  and  sixth  years);  millinery,  and 
lementary  dressmaking.  The  pronounced  aim  running  through 
he  manual  work  at  this  school  is  to  give  it  a  place  as  part,  of  the 
rlucational  aim  of  the  school  as  a  whole.  (See  Appendix  II.) 
Jnder  the  heading  of  art  work,  clay-modelling  forms  part  of  the 
curse  for  the   first  four  years,  and  reappears  in  the  eighth. 
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The  fourth  grade  boys  are  mainly  engaged  in  learning  U) 
handle  the  tools,  and  to  judge  quantities  and  values,  though 
even  at  that  stage  they  begin  to  want  to  make  things. 

In  the  fifth  j/radc  the  thought  element  begins  to  be  intro- 
duced ;  each  problem  after  b(»ing  stated  consists  of  three  steps ;  the 
*  testing  idea,"  or  principle,  which  is  to  be  applied  to  the  solution ; 
the  method ;  ana  the  application  to  wood  or  metal.  Similar 
work  of  more  advanced  knul,  bringing  in  elementary  questions 
of  stress  and  strain,  is  carried  out  in  the  higher  grades.  The 
outlook  from  the  manual  training  room  is  not  towards  a  trade 
but  upon  life.  "  Life  in  the  large  sense  is  an  activity  ;  literature 
and  mformation  apart  from  practical  ways  of  acting  and 
expressing  thought  arc  only  secondhand  life ;  experience  gives  a 
child  knowledge  of  himself  and  helps  to  build  up  character."  It 
is  quite  possible  tor  the  literary  side  of  education  to  go  on  ahead 
of  the  real  life  ot  the  child ;  hence  the  need  for  the  touch 
between  thinking  and  doing,  idea  and  work.  If  the  school  \r 
actual  living  and  not  a  process  preparatory  to  living,  the  feeling 
must  be  given  to  bo}rs  that  they  are  dealing  with  liie  itself.  *'  A 
boy  likes  to  deal  with  forces,"  as  in  the  building  of  miniature 
bridges,  boats,  etc.  Moreover,  the  manual  room  furnishes  the  boy 
with  a  purpose.  He  is  full  of  the  feeling,  more  or  less  near  to  the 
surface,  "  when  I  am  a  man  I  want  to  do  this,"  which  really 
means  that,  being  a  boy,  he  is  being  instinctively  led  to  try  to  do 
it  now ;  and  ''  the  world  wants  doers,  not  readers  of  magazmea" 

Sewing  classes  for  girls  were  visited,  which  are  animated  b^  just 
this  spirit.  At  the  Dennison  School,  Washington,  a  room  is  set 
apart  as  the  centre  of  the  sewing  work  for  eleven  schools.  There 
was  an  entire  absence  of  the  teeling  that  the  children  of  eleven 
and  twelve  years  of  age  who  were  busy  there  were  "  learning  " 
sewing.  They  were  actively  living  along  the  line  of  their  interests. 
There  was  no  dull  predominance  of  whites  and  greys,  but  plenty 
of  colour,  even  the  celluloid  pin-trays  being  of  rose-pink.  The 
children  were  dressed  brightly  and  in  excellent  taste,  and 
some  were  wearing  dresses  (amongst  them  two  which  were 
especially  pretty  and  tasteful)  which  they  had  made  themselves. 
Many  oi  them  were  working  to  make  dresses  for  children 
belonging  to  poorer  school  districts,  even  subscribing  amongst 
themselves  to  buy  the  materials.  This  is  certainly  learning 
to  sew,  but  it  is  also  learning  to  live.  An  incident  occurred  in  a 
coloured  school  at  Washington  which  the  teacher  spoke  of  as 
"  the  first  work  of  love  we  have  yet  had  in  the  schocJl."  There 
was  one  very  poor  child  in  the  rcwing  class,  and  the  others  deter- 
mined to  make  her  a  dress ;  she  herself  worked  on  it,  and  it  was 
flitted  on  her  without  her  knowing  their  incention,  and  was  given 
to  her  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  Since  then  che  child's  mother  had 
died,  and  the  class  was  engaged  in  making  her  mourning.  The 
girls'  cooking  cLisses  sometimes  open  up  ways  in  which  the 
girls  learn  to  live  as  well  as  live  to  kuarn.  In  one  district  in 
Chicago,  for  instance,  no  grocer  kept  wholemtal  flour  until  the 
girls  wanted  it  in  their  cooking  class,  and  n^w  no  grocer  in  the 
district  cares  to  be  without  it. 
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The  best  work  that  is  being  done  at  the  University  Elementary' 
School,  Chicago,  side  by  side  with  the  art  work,  is  the  textile  ana 
manual  work.  The  children  really  puzzle  out  elementary  indus- 
trial problems,  and  for  this  purpose  they  learn  to  work  in  groups. 
This  phase  of  the  manual  work  in  many  schools  has  been 
already  spoken  of  in  the  section  treating  of  the  development  of 
the  community  spirit.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of 
spontaneous  combination  upon  a  phase  of  maimal  work  occurred 
at  Minneapolis,  where,  owing  to  lack  of  funds*,  the  manual  work 
has  been  for  a  time  suspended.  At  the  Franklin  School, 
where  three  are  no  children  beyond  the  fifth  ^ade,  the  boys  ha(l 
combined  together,  and  made  a  rough  but  usiuJe  bench  bringing 
the  material  from  their  homes,  as  well  as  the  wood  from  which 
thev  make  articles  for  school  or  private  use.  Any  teacher  may 
call  upon  the  children  for  simple  articles,  merolv  putting  the 
dimensions  on  the  blackboard,  and  the  boys  will  make  them. 
When  this  interesting  manual  self-training  room  was  visited  one 
boy  Avas  engaged  upon  lattice-work  for  the  flowers  on  the 
window-sill  in  one  of^  the  classrooms ;  another  was  making  an 
easel  for  a  picture.  The  children  are  mainly  poor,  and  the 
principal  finds  in  the  industrial  work  one  of  the  great  ways  of 
appealing  to  the  children's  individuality,  as  well  as  of  developing 
a  social  feeling.  Other  schools  in  the  citv  have  made  a  valiant 
effcurt  to  keep  up  the  manual  work,  and  the  Board  of  Education 
has  just  decided  to  reorganise  the  work  upon  a  new  scheme, 
conimencing  with  the  first  six  grades,  instead  of,  as  formerly, 
commencing  with  the  seventh.  Washington  does  admirable 
manual  work,  from  kindergarten  to  high  school.  There  the 
conviction  obtains  that  to  mtroduce  the  training  in  the  upper 
grades  without  previous  hand  training  throughout  the  earliei 
school  course  is  a  loss  of  time,  money,  and  power.  A  fair  numbei 
of  the  special  teachers  in  this  city  have  tne  power,  according  to 
the  supervisor's  observation,  to  "  grip  the  man  in  the  boy "  by 
appealing  to  his  industrial  instincts  and  to  his  ambition.  This 
has  been  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  supervisor  in  directing  the 
work.  In  this  phase  manual  training  is  consciously  part  of  a 
broad  theory  of  discipline  to  help  to  make  boys  manly  by 
^ving  them  ambition  and  self-command.  Tlie  manual  train- 
ing room  stands  pre-eminently  for  achievement.  "  About  half 
the  men,"  said  the  supervisor,  "  appreciate  the  fact  that  they  are 
teaching  boys  rather  than  a  subject."  As  a  result,  when  the  war 
created  a  demand  for  men  to  worK  in  the  Government  workshops, 
several  of  the  Washington  high  school  boys  were  scuo  for,  and 
did  first-rate  service.  The  President  of  the  Dayton  Board  of 
Education  testified  to  the  excellent  effect  of  the  introduction  of 
manual  training  upon  the  mmrile  of  the  schools.  For  one  thing 
it  has  made  many  parents  more  willing  to  pay  the  school-tax, 
but  the  real  ground  of  this  has  been  that  there  were  boys,  some 

*  This  arose  from  a  chanpre  affecting  the  municipal  financial  vear  and  the 
time  when  the  payment  of  taxes  fell  due.  The  Board  of  Mucation  had 
been  spending  m  advance  of  its  receipt  of  income,  and  was  for  a  time 

louBly  crippled. 
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of  them  from  the  best  families,  who  could  not  do  much  at  their 
lessons,  and  whose  whole  deportment  has  been  perceptibly 
improved.  The  value  of  manual  work  as  a  discipline  for  mcor- 
rigible  boys  has  been  proved  in  several  places,  some  teachers  of 
"  special "  schools  for  troublesome  boys  relying  almost  entirely 
upon  a  large  anioimt  of  manual  work  for  the  hold  they  gain 
upon  them. 

The  following  is   taken   from  the  Course  of  Study  for   the 
schools  of  the  Citv  of  New  York  : — 

Revised  Statement  of  the  Manual  Training  Course  f<>r 

Elementary  Schools,  1890. 

Grades  1a  and  1b.     First  year. 

Fvpehand  dratving  :  Natural  and  other  familiar  objects ;  draw- 
ings illustrative  of  other  branches  of  study.* 

Oolaur  and  design :  The  spectrum  illustrated  by  means  of  the 
prism  and  colour  charts,  the  six  standard  colours ;  use  of 
colour  in  simple  designs. 

Constructive  work  :  Simple  forms  with  paper,  splints,  clay,  etc. 

grades  2a  and  2b.     second  year. 

Freehavd  drannng :  Natural  and  other  familiar  objects ;  draw- 
ings illustrative  of  other  branches  ot  study. 

Gttlour  and  design :  Colour  tests  and  harmony ;  tints  and  shades 
in  designs. 

Constrvuctive  work :  Simple  forms  with  splints,  paper,  clay,  etc., 
folding  and  cutting  of  simple  forms  and  solids.  Simple 
solids  and  useful  articles,  etc.,  with  paper  and  clay. 

Sewing  (Girls):  In  the  second  half  of  the  year. 

GRADES  3a  and  3I3.   THIRD  YEAR. 

Freehand  draiving :  Natural  and  other  familiar  objects ;  draw- 
ings illustrative  of  other  branches  of  study. 

Colour  and  design :  Colour  tests  and  harmony ;  tints,  shades  and 
hues  in  designs. 

Cirnstruciive  work :  Simple  solids  and  useful  articles  from  draw- 
ings made  with  the  aid  of  ruler ;  simple  objects  in  clay. 

Sennng  (Crirls) :  See  Sewing  Manual. 

GRADES  4a  and  4b.   FOLTITH  YEAR. 

Freehund  drawing:  Familiar  objects  and  geometric  solids. 

Historic  ornament  (from  the  flat).t 
Design   and   colour:   Borders,    rosettes,   and  surface  patterns; 


♦  "Drawings  illustrative  of  other  branches  of  study"  snould  grow  out  of 
the  work  in  other  subjects.  They  should  be  made  when,  in  the  jud^rment 
of  the  class  teacher,  favourable  opi^ortunities  occur,  and  therefore  should 
have  no  fixed  period  in  the  weekly  progiammc.  If,  of  the  whole  time 
allotted  to  Manual  Tmining,  thirty  minutes  a  week  be  devoted  to  these 
exercises,  abundant  practice  will  be  necured  in  memor5%  imaginative,  and 
pictorial  drawing. 

t  The  Viang  Educational  Company  has  souic  veiy  remaikabJe  sets  of 
coloured  illustrations  of  historic  ornament. 
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simple  problems  in  surface  decoration.     In  connection 

with  designs,  the  study  and  use  of  colour. 
Gonstrttctive  work  (Boys):  Simple  solids  and   useful    articled 

from  mechanical  drawings. 
Seming  (Girls) :  See  Sewing  Manual. 

Optional  Exemises  (Bo)rs  and  Girls). 

Figure  sketching  and  illustrative  drawings. 
Modellina:  Natural  objects   from  model  and  in  illustration  of 
otner  lessons. 

GRADES  5a  and   5B.      FIFTH   TEAR. 

Freetuind  drawing:  FamiUar  objects  and  geometric  solids; 
historic  ornament  (from  the  flat). 

Design  and  colour \  Borders,  rosettes,  and  surface  patterns; 
simple  problems  in  decorative  designs;  simple  conven- 
tionalisation of  plant  forms ;  the  use  of  colour  in  designs. 

Constructive  work  (Boys^ :  Simple  solids  and  useful  articles  from 
mechanical  drawings;  familiar  objects  and  geometric 
solids  mechanically  drawn  in  plain,  elevative,  etc.  Ele- 
mentary woodwork  may  be  taken  in  second  half  of  the 
year. 

Sewing  (Girls) :  See  Sewing  Manual. 

Optional  Exercises  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Figure  sketching  and  illustrative  drawings. 
Modellina :  Natural  objects  from  model  and  in  illustration  of 
otner  lessons. 

GRADES  6a  and  6B.      SIXTH  YEAR. 

Freehand  d^rawiTig:  Familiar   objects,   singly    and  in   groups. 

Study  of  historic  ornament  from  pictures,  etc. 
Design  aiid  colour :  Free  conventionalisation  of  plant  forms  and 

their  appUcation  in  problems  in  decorative  designs ;  the 

use  of  colour  in  designs. 
Medvanical    drawing    (Boys):  Working    drawings    of   simple 

models. 
Shopwork  (Boys):  Elementary  exercises  and  simple  usefiil  articles. 
Sewing  arid  pattern  drauahting  (Girls) :  See  Sewing  Manual. 
Cookery  (Girls)  in  second  half  of  year :  See  Cooking  Manual. 

Note. — In  schools  without  shops,  boys  will  take  a  course  in 
inventional  geometry,  knife  work,  or  additional  work  in  mechani- 
Oftl  drawing. 

In  schools  without  kitchens,  girls  will  take  a  course  in  in- 
ventional geometry  or  in  advanced  sewing  and  draughting. 

GRADES  7a  and  7b.   SEVENTH  YEAR. 

Freehand  d/i'awin{i :  Objects  singly  and   in  groups.     Study  of 

historic  ornament  from  pictures,  etc. 
Desiffii  and  colowr :  Application  of  conventionalised  plant  forms 

in  poblems  in  decorative  design;  the  use  of  colour  i|i 

designs. 
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Meclianical    druAving    (Boys):  Working    drawings    of    simple 

models. 
Shopwork  (Boys)  :  Exercises  in  joinery  and  their  application  in 

making  useful  articles. 
Cooking  (GirZ^) :  See  Cooking  Manual. 

Note. — In  schools  without  shop^  boys  will  take  a  course  in 
inventional  geometry,  knife  work,  or  additional  work  in  mechan- 
ical drawing. 

In  schools  without  kitchens,  girls  will  take  a  course  in  inven- 
tional geometry  or  in  advanced  sewing  and  draughting. 

The  Superintendent  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  published  a 
statement  of  the  number  of  cities  having  manual  training  up  to 
1899,  based  upon  replies  received  to  a  circular  letter  of  mquiry. 
Ninety-four  cities  having  more  tlian  20,000  inhabitanis  replied. 
Of  these  50  had  no  manual  training.  It  was  to  be  foimd  in  the 
high  schools  only  of  eleven  other  cities  (including  St.  Louis  with 
a  population  of  638,000).  Only,  indeed,  in  Bostc»n,  Washington, 
Cleveland,  Denver,  and  Camden  did  it  appear  lo  be  organised 
throughout,  from  kindergarten  to  high  school.  Yet  this  is  to  a 
growing  extent  the  American  ideal.  From  the  hand  and  eye 
work  of  the  kindergarten  to  the  research  work  in  the  post- 
graduate courses  of  the  University  there  is  an  increasing  dis- 
position to  make  the  hand  the  fellow  of  the  brain,  setting 
practice  by  the  side  of  theory,  concrete  by  the  side  of  abstract, 
doing  by  the  side  of  learning.  Moreover,  the  list  here  referred 
to  is  far  from  exhaustive,  as  the  published  courses  of  studv  show 
that  Minneapolis,  Dayton,  Brooklyn,  and  Orange  (N.J.),  of  which 
the  writer  gained  personal  knowledge,  might  be  added  to  the 
list  of  cities  having  constructive  work  throughout. 

4.  Nature  Study.— President  D.  S.  Jordan,  of  Leland  Stanford 
University,  addressed  the  National  Educational  Association  in 
1896  on  "  Nature  Study  and  Moral  Culture."  His  words  link  on 
this  study  to  the  line  of  thought  underlying  the  foregoing 
paragraph  : 

"  The  chief  value  of  nature-study  in  character-building  is  that, 
Uke  life  itself,  it  deals  with  realities.  Nature-study,  if  it  be 
genuine,  is  essentially  doing.  This  is  the  basis  of  its  effective- 
ness as  a  moral  agent."  Tnese  words  are  quoted  with  a  twofold 
piu-pose,  partly  because  they  state,  from  tne  standpoint  of  an 
eminent  educator,  the  underlying  parallelism  between  nature  and 
life,  noted  by  many  writers  from  Comenius  onwards,  partly 
because  they  present  the  study  of  nature  as  an  int^al  part  of 
the  training  of  intellectual  and  moral  character.  The  directors 
of  the  Horace  Mann  School  at  New  York  have  a  threefold  piu-- 
pose  in  introducing  nature-study  into  their  course.  It  is  "  to 
prepare  the  individual  for  life  by  training  his  mental  power  of 
observation  and  of  generalisation,  by  deepening  and  rationalising 
his  emotional  life,  and  by  incrciusin^  his  social  worth." 

The  Superintendent  of  New  York  State  is  actively  interesting 
himself  in  the  formation  o^,  children's  Nature  clubs ;  the  children 
go  out  on  collecting  expeditions,  are  encouraged  to  adorn  the 
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walls  of  the  school  buildings  with  artistic  pictures  of  domestic 
and  farm  life  to  beautify  the  home  garden  or  school  premises,  and 
even  to  care  for  the  public  highway.  One  of  the  aims  of  the 
movement  is  to  create  an  improved  public  sentiment  with 
respect  to  country  life,  and  to  stmiulate  nabits  of  thrift  and  of 
contented  enjoyment  of  one  s  environment. 

Similar  effort  is  being  made  in  Massachusetts.  Referring  to 
Nature-study  in  the  lower  grades  the  public  document  issued  by 
the  State  Secretary  for  Education  says : — "  Here  is  one  study,  at 
least,  where  mere  acquisition  may  be  thrown  to  the  winds ;  one 
study  where  the  higner  aim  is  not  so  easily  missed — that  of 
keeping  the  child  in  an  ever-enlarging  sense  en  rappt/rt  with 
the  world  that  excites  his  wonder. '  In  the  same  connection 
strong  support  is  given  to  the  efforts  of  the  Audubon  Sgciety  for 
the  protection  of  birds,  as  meaning  very  nuich  for  the  "  boys  and 

f'lrls  whose  minds  and  hearts  they  tend  to  unlock."  Mr.  Warde 
owler,  reviewing  a  book  which  hails  from  Minnesota  on  the 
the  study  and  protection  of  birds,  sjiid  recently : — "  If  boys  and 
girls  can  be  taught  to  take  an  interest  in  the  simple  facts  of  bird- 
Efe,  if  they  can  learn  the  arts  of  protecting  and  encouraging  it, 
they  will  in  time  become  as  much  interested  in  the  preservation 
of  birds  as  in  their  destruction.  It  is  no  ijood  to  teD  boys  that 
bird-nesting  is  cruel ;  that  is  a  frontal  attack  on  their  pasition 
which  is  sure  to  fell.  You  u)ust  take  them  in  flank  by  rousing 
their  interest  in  the  living  birds  their  habits  of  life,  their  fooa, 
and  the  other  needs  they  have,  the  causes  of  their  increase  or 
decrease,  then*  migrations,  and  so  on.  We  want  such  an  insti- 
tution as  the  '  Nature  and  Arbor  Day,*  which  the  State  of 
Minnesota  estabhshed  last  year  to  be  observed  in  all  colleges 
and  schools  in  the  State, '  for  the  promotion  of  a  spirit  of  protec- 
tion to  birds  and  trees  and  the  cultivation  of  an  appreciative 
sentiment  concerning  them.' " 

What  is  intended  is  not  the  technical  side  of  Nature-study. 
Much  of  this,  it  is  believed,  will  come  in  gradually  and  almost 
unawares.  Part  of  the  course  at  Worcester,  where  Dr.  Hodge, 
of  Clark  University,  acts  as  supervisor  of  Nature-study,  is  to 
plant  school  gardens  and  ctow  flowers.  Result  tor  plant  life 
and  for  other  people's  gardens  has  grown  there  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Nature  clubs  are  formed  for  the  defence  of  birds ;  the 
children  learn  their  habits  and  their  uses  and  become  their  pro- 
tectors. Cornell  University  bis  associated  a  Nature-study 
programme  for  schools  with  its  University  extension  work  by 
the  formation  of  junior  naturalist  clubs  and  providing  special 
teachers.  It  is  thought  that  Nature-study  in  country  schools 
may  have  the  effect  of  deepening  interest  in  country  life  and 
siUTOundings  to  such  an  extent  that  as  the  children  grow  up 
there  will  oe  less  temptation  to  rush  off'  to  the  cities.  This 
would  be  an  eccmomic  effect  resulting  from  enlightenment  and 
enlarged  sympathy.  Another  social  and  economic  result  claimed 
for  the  study  is  that  it  prepares  the  way  for  a  better  nuitual 
undef.standing  and  appreciation  on  the  part  of  various  cLisses  of 
workers   by  awakening   the   symjwithies   of  town  children  with 
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rural   industries  as  well  as  with  some  of  the  attractions  of 
country  life. 

One  of  the  directors  of  this  branch  of  work  at  Cornell* 
wrote : — "  Our  Nature-study  was  introduced  in  the  public 
schools  with  the  view  of  interesting  the  children  of  the  rural 
schools  in  some  of  the  common  things  about  them.  It  has 
developed  somewhat  in  that  direction,  but  the  schools  of  the 
towns  and  cities  have  taken  it  up  out  of  all  proportion  to  those 
of  the  country.  I  have  been  trymg  to  interest  some  children  in 
England  to  organise  junior  naturalist  clubs,  hoping  that  the 
diversity  of  the  two  countries  would  give  an  exchange  of  com- 
positions that  would  be  interesting." 

In  a  recent  address  on  "  The  Love  and  Study  of  Nature  as  a 
piart  of  Education,"  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  refers  to  the  ethical  and 
spiritual  influences  of  the  study.  Out  of  "  science,  art,  literature, 
religion,  and  human  history  and  society  "  nearly  all  the  courses 
of  study  in  the  world  have  been  framed,  'and  every  one  of 
them  roots  in  the  love  and  study  of  nature."  The  sciences  have 
this  origin;  nature  has  been  the  inspiration  of  artists  in  all 
ages  ;  "  the  same  law  holds  in  literature,  provided  we  con- 
sider only  those  lands  in  which  it  had  an  indigenous  origin ; " 
.  .  .  "hymn  books  of  many  faiths  have  been  studied  to  show 
us  how  dominant  natural  objects  and  phenomena  have  been 
in  shaping  the  religious  consciousness  of  the  world";  whilst 
from  the  side  of  human  life  and  history, "  to  parody  the 
old  apothegm  of  the  relations  between  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  in  nature  man  lay  concealed  and  in  man  nature 
stands  revealed  "  .  .  .  "  Unity  with  nature  is  the  glory  of  child- 
hood." .  I  .  '*  Here,  as  everywhere,  the  technical  shomd  be  pre- 
ceded and  long  preceded  by  the  human  interest  generating 
studios"  out  of  which  more  technical  studies  have  grown. 
"Meteoroloey  begins  in  child  fancies.  Children,  like  savages, 
see  in  cloud  forms  and  colours  everything  with  which  they  are 
familiar  enlarged  and  glorified  in  the  sky.  .  .  All  kinas  of 
Judgment  day  scenes,  regal  robes  .  .  .  battles,  the  forms  of 
Heroes  and  demigods  .  .  .  are  seen  and  watched  with  breathless 
eagerness  and  interest  by  children  in  this  great  school,  which 
has  had  more  than  any  other  to  do  in  creating  the  imagination 
of  the  human  race,  .  .  .  and  has  generated  a  whole  oody  of 
weather  lore  and  metaphors  which  still  dominates  himian  moods, 
so  that  the  weather  curve  affects  even  crime  and  school  dis- 
cipline." In  such  words  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  commends  the 
studv  of  nature  from  the  larger  poetic  point  of  view,  and  rejoices 
in  the  "  revival  of  the  love  of  nature  abroad  in  the  world 
to-day,"  as  seen  in  numberless  new  books,  magazines,  and  lecture 
courses. 

A  great  deal  is  being  said  and  written  in  America  about 
the  success  of  coimtr^-trained  youths  in  building  up  city  enter- 
prises. Largely  this  is  due  to  better  physical  endowment  and 
a  broader  sense  of  liberty,  but  may  it  not  also  be  due  in  part 
to  the  possession  from  childhood's  experience  of  a  purer  mental 

♦  Professor  Bailey. 
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imagery  ?  As  though  such  a  possession  were  felt  to  be  of  great 
moral  and  personal  value,  children  in  many  town  schools  are  being 
taught  to  observe  and  note  down  nature's  changes  with  sympathy 
and  wonder.  In  the  kindergartens  where  seeds  are  sown,  indoors 
and  out,  and  where  the  chrysalis  is  kept  till  it  becomes  the  gor- 
geous moth  of  spring,  a  beginning  is  made.  In  the  grades,  the 
blackboards  often  nold  a  record  of  the  changing  year.  In 
one  school-room  a  spring  picture,  drawn  by  the  teacher  in  chalk 
and  era  von  had  developed  week  by  week  from  the  frosty  whiteness 
and  stiflness  of  winter  as  the  children  brought  in  tidines  of  the 
coming  spring.  The  stream  was  set  free  from  its  mantie  of  ice ; 
bud  and  oird,  leaf  and  nest,  and  finally  young  birds  appeared  on 
the  branches;  fresh  grass  and  coloured  flowers  grow  in  the 
meadow  by  the  brook ;  and  so  winter's  picture  had  changed  stage 
by  stage  to  that  of  spring.  In  another  school,  entries  were  made 
upon  tne  blackboara  in  the  writing  of  the  children,  who  felt  an 
imlividual  iiiterest  in  being  the  first  observers,  as  follows .  — > 

Signs  of  Spring. 

Feb.     6.— Crows. 

Feb.    13. — Boys  playing  marbles. 

March  8. — Pussy  willow. 

,.     8.— LILAC  BUDS  BURSTING. 

„    13. — Woodpecker,  etc. 

„    29. — A  Caterpillar. 

„     „  —Snowdrop. 

„     „  — Crocus. 
— Robin. 
— Bluebird. 


»>     »» 

— A  worm. 


f>     >» 


April  2. — Girls  jumping  rope. 
„      — A  butterfly. 

In  New  York  State  "  Arbor  Day  "  is  observed  on  the  Friday 
following  the  first  day  of  May  in  each  year.  The  Arbor  Day 
annual  for  1900  is  a  compendium  of  happy  suggestions  and 
inspirational  extracts  in  prose  and  verse.  Iii  his  address  to  the 
girfe  and  boys  of  the  Empire  State,  the  state  superintendent  says : 
"  I  wish  there  were  more  days  when  you  could  lay  aside  your 
schoolroom  task  and  go  forth  into  tne  fields  and  woods,  until, 
fike  Hiawatha,  you  have 

'  Learned  ot  every  bird  its  language, 
Learned  their  names  and  all  tneir  secrets.'  " 

A  "  State  Flower  "  has  been  selected  by  vote  of  the  children ; 
on  a  second  vote  the  rose  headed  the  list  by  a  considerable 
majority,  but  no  less  than  130  flowers  were  suggested  in  the  open 
Jballot.  The  suggested  programme  for  arbor  day  begins  with  a 
responsive  reading  from  the  Scriptures  on  the  lesson  of  the  season, 
ana  contains  songs,  readings,  recitations,  and  essays  by  pupils 
on  five  reasons  for  planting  trees — (a)  climate,  (6)  health  (c) 
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economy,  (d)  birds,  (e)  ornamentation — followed  by  a  marching 
song,  "  The  Song  of  the  Trees,"  and  the  ceremony  of  planting. 

Some  excellent  mounts  were  prepared  by  the  city  borough  of 
Brooklyn  for  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  specimens  collected  m  the 
ordinary  way  of  Nature-study  rambles.  The  rambles  were  taken 
by  pupils  and  teachers  after  school,  all  the  high  schools  having 
them  as  part  of  the  ordinary  course. 

Of  the  teaching  at  Indianapolis  Dr.  Rice  says :  "  In  the  lower 
grades  much  more  stress  is  laid  upon  the  life  of  the  plant  and 
the  relation  of  the  child  to  the  plant  than  upon  its  structure ; 
and  the  child  is  taught  how  to  preserve  and  to  protect  it  rather 
than  how  to  dissect  it,  so  that  lessons  upon  plants  (and  animals) 
partake  as  much  of  moral  as  of  science  lessons." 

As  an  indication  of  what  is  meant  by  Nature-study  in  American 
schools,  one  may  refer  to  the  outUne  of  the  course  of  study  in  the 
first  grade  at  the  Horace  Mann  School,  New  York.  Time :  Three 
thirty  and  two  fifteen  minute  periods  weekly  throughout  the 
year : — 

I.  Garden  work  in  the  fall:  Study  of  common  vegetables 
planted  in  the  previous  spring  when  the  children  were  in  the 
Kindergarten;  tne  plant  as  a  whole,  making  simple  drawings; 
form  of  leaves  and  flower;  seed  forms;  vegetables  as  food  (if  the 
vegetables  are  good,  healthy  ones,  they  should  be  given  to  some- 
boay  or  made  some  use  of,  as  for  rabbits,  but  not  wasted). 

II.  Trees.  In  the  autumn,  the  oak  (of  which  there  are  good 
specimens  near) ;  in  the  vrinter,  the  pine ;  in  the  spring,  the  apple 
tree. 

III.  Fruits,  especially  the  apple. 

IV.  Squirrel  and  rabbit.  (Squirrels  are  plentiful  in  the  Central 
Park  and  in  the  University  grounds  close  by). 

V.  Effects  of  frost :  On  plant  life ;  on  garden  soil ;  on  water. 

VI.  Effect  of  thaw,  on  tne  ground,  the  river,  the  twigs  of  trees. 

VII.  Sediment  in  water ;  comparing  soil  water  and  rain  water 
after  heavy  rain. 

VIII.  The  duck :  form  of  feet  and  body ;  kind  of  food  and 
shape  of  bill ;  covering. 

IX.  Garden  work  in  the  spring.     Planting  seeds  as  peas,  beans, 

gmsy,  poppy,  onion,  asparagus  (tne  plants  to  be  stumed  in  the 
11). 

X.  Weather  records — condition  of  sky,  direction  of  wind, 
presence  of  rain,  snow,  fog,  &c 

Miimeapolis  has  a  carefidly  worked-out  plan  for  all  the  seasons 
of  the  year,  whereby  Nature-study  is  related  to  langiiage  work, 
literature,  drawing,  and  constructive  occupations.  The  course 
has  as  its  aim  "  an  intelligent  interpretation  and  appreciation  of 
the  beauty  by  which  we  are  surrounded,"  and  that  the  teacher 
"  shall  so  study  nature  with  the  children  as  to  inspire  in  them  a 
feeling  of  abidmg  interest,  love,  and  reverence."  This  may  be  seen 
from  the  scheme  of  general  lessons  for  the  first  and  second 
grades  issued  by  type- written  circulars  to  the  schools,  September 
1899.     (The  third  grade  follows  more  or  less  upon  similar  linea) 
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First  Grade. — General  Lessons. 

These  "morning  talks  " — based  upon  observation  supplemented 
by  stories  and  poems — are  for  the  purpose  of  awaKening  and 
arousing  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  child.  They  thus  atfora  the 
thought-basis  of  the  day's  exercises  in  oral  language,  drawing, 
modelling,  industrial  work,  form-study  (preparation  for  number), 
written  spelling,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  of  tne  reading  lessons. 

General  Subject. — Home;    Home  Life   and  Environments. 

1.  Home  love  (mother,  father,  brother,  sister,  etc.);  the  home 
relations  and  duties  ^what  is  done  for  us — what  we  owe  to  and 
may  do  for  others) ;  nome  amusements  and  home  pleasures. 

2.  Home  plants  (the  familiar  flowers,  fruits,  grasses,  and 
trees);  the  familiar  phenomena  of  nature  (wind,  rain,  frost, 
snow,  ice,  etc.) ;  home  skies  (sun,  moon,  stars,  clouds) ;  home 
festivals  (Thanksgiving  and  Christmas) ;  home  pets  (cat,  dog, 
etc.) ;  our  heroes  and  our  poets  (character-ideals). 

3.  Home  life  among  pnmitive  peoples — the  Indians  and  the 
Eskimos — as  compared  with  our  own. 

Sentember  (l^^"^®  ^i^®  *^d  Environment,  including  plants.     (See  course 
and        \         of  Study), 
rw  iL      I  General  Preparations  for  Winter. 
Uctober     y^  j^^jj^  Phenomena. 

fHome  Life  and    Environment,  including  special    study    of 
familiar  fruits.    (See  Course  of  Study.) 
JNOvemoer  -i  Thanksgiving,  the  Home  Festival. 

Story  of  the  First  Thanksgiving  in  America. 
V*  Daily  Phenomena. 

November  T  Indian  Life. 

and       \  The  Lights  of  the  World. 
December   (Christmas. 


T  /Indian  Life  (continued). 

January   ^^^^^  j^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  (continued). 


February 


Children  of  the  Cold. 
Birthdays  of  Our  Heroes. 
*  Daily  Phenomena. 


\i  -^u      fHome  Animals.    (See  Course  of  Study). 
March.     ^^  j)^jjy  Phenomena. 

(Home  Animals  (continued). 
Awakening  Life  in  Seeds :    Buds  >  Roots  and  Stems.    (See 
Course  of  Study.) 
*  Daily  Phenomena. 

-ir  (Familiar  Plants.      From  Seed  to  Flower.     (Sec  Course  of 

^^Y  J         Study.) 

T«1!i  I  Patriotic  Day. 

^^^  iPoef  s  Day.    Friends  of  the  Children. 

♦Clouds,  wind,  dew,  rain,  frost,  snow,  ice,  hail,  etc.,  as  opportunity 
offers. 

Second  Grade. — General  Lessons. 

These  "  morning  talks,"  based  upon  observation,  suppleujented 
by  stories  and  poems,  afford  the  thought-basis  of  the  day  s 
exercises  in  oral  and  written  language,  written  spelling  (dicta- 
tion), drawing,  modelling,  and  industrial  work. 
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General  Subject  :  Life — Life  in  Nature  and  Human  Life 

The  general  thought  is  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  first 
grade,  but  the  "  liorne "  is  now  bounded  by  a  wider  horizon. 
The  children  are  led  to  think  of  our  country  as  our  home :  of 
those  that  made  it  possible  for  us  to  have  homes  here  (Stories  of 
Colonial  Life)  ;  of  those  that  have  helped  to  make  them  what 
they  are  (Stories  of  our  Great  Men) ;  of  our  poets  and  story 
writers  as  entering  into  our  lives,  and  helping  to  make  them 
bright  and  beautifiil,  by  giving  us  happy  and  beautiful  thoughts 
(Literature.) 

Autumn  and  spring:  Nature,  with  related  literature. 

Winter :  Human  life. 

1.  Acquaintance  with  a  mode  of  living  simpler  than  our  own, 
but  more  complex  than  that  of  the  Indians  and  Eskimos. 

2.  Character-ideals,  as  portrayed  in  history  and  in  literature. 

c»    i.     u     r Familiar  plants,    "From  Flower  to  Fruit.''    (See  Course  of 
September  I         ^^.^^ 

f^^  u^„  jGreneral  ftreparations  for  Winter  by  Plants  and  Animals. 
October  ^FamiUar  Fruite.    (See  Course  of  Study.) 

{Familiar  Fruits. 
Thanksgiving. 
The  Pilgrims. 

rThe  Pilgrims. 
December  J  Christmas. 

tThe  Christmas  Tree. 

r  Evergreens. 
January  <  Hiawatha's  "  Building  of  the  Canoe." 
I  Pictures  of  Home  Life.    Carey  Sisters. 


^^^bruary  {gS^^r 


Heroes.    (Washington  and  Lincoln.) 

•vr      I,     /Animals. 

Marcn    iTheWind.    Points  of  Compass. 

r Awakening  Life.    (See  Course  of  Study.) 
.     -I       I  Out-of-door  Observation  of  Keturning  Birds. 
^P"^     ]  Nest-buUding. 

lOther  Signs  of  Spring. 

May  and  /  Plants.    (See  (bourse  of  Study.) 
June      \  Daily  Phenomena. 

Throughout  the  year  the  daily  phenomena  of  nature  will  be 
noted  and  discussed  as^opportunity  oflfei's. 

The  Superintendent  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  wrote : — "  One  of  our  main 
instruments  in  cultivating  the  higher  nature  of  the  child  is  our 
course  in  gen^'ul  culture.  This  occupies  twenty-five  minutes 
daily.  The  course  includes  Nature-study,  general  information, 
and  literature.  Nature-study  is  sub-divided  into:  plants, 
animals,  minerals,  and  physical  phenomena.  General  informa- 
tion includes  some  acquaintance  with  our  national  heroes, 
trades  and  occupations,  civics,  current  events,  geography  and 
travel,  business  operations,  biography  and  history.  The  course 
in  literature  includes  some  knowledge  of  standard  authors  and 
their  works,  folk-lore,  feiry  tales  and  myths,  and  historical  stories. 
The  work  is  very  much  simplified  for  the   lower  grades,  and 
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teachers  are  instnicted  to  use  their  best  judgment  in  following 
the  course,  giving  the  children  only  what  they  can  take  easily." 

5.  Music. — Interesting  developments  of  method  for  adapting 
rausic  to  the  schools  are  bemg  studied  at  Washington  and 
Minneapolis.  At  the  latter  place  songs  selected  for  their  rhythm 
and  melody  are  taught  without  books  or  printed  notes  for  the 
first  two  years,  a  little  formal  study  being  taken  up  in  the  second 
year ;  the  primary  purpose  being  **  to  make  life  happier  and  more 
beautiful  by  translating  part  of  it  into  song  and  "to  make  life 
itself  in  its  purer  phases  more  interesting."  The  application  of 
the  spirit  of  the  newer  education  to  music  is  in  its  very  earliest 
sUges.  At  C'hiciigo,  some  of  the  singing  that  was  heard  in 
schools  was  most  melancholy,  as  though  the  music  writers  had 
been  seized  with  the  notion  that  there  was  something  peculiarly 
cesthetic  in  a  minor  key.  One  had  to  listen  to  a  "  Vacation 
Song  "  of  a  most  mournful  character ;  and  to  another  called  *'  The 
Lonely  Rose,"  of  which  the  leading  idea  was  in  the  lines,  "  0 
rose  so  fair,  O  rose  so  sweet,  I  w  ish  we  ne'er  had  chanced  to 
meet," — with  music  to  match. 

Excepting  that  something  remains  to  be  said  about  the 
kindergarten  and  its  influence,  this  section  concludes  the 
general  survey  of  what  is  known  in  America  as  the  new  educa- 
tion, new  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory.  The  whole 
movement  is  summed  up  in  a  few  sentences  taken  from  the 
American  edition  of  Mr.  Oscar  Browning's  Educatimial 
Themncs,  in  a  chapter  added  by  the  American  editor  :  "  As  the 
nineteenth  century  came  in,  tnere  were  no  appearances  in  the 
skies  to  indicate  that  a  better  day  for  the  school  was  soon  to 
dawn.  .  .  The  discoveries  of  Pestalozzi  were  brought  to 
America—the  best  soil  in  the  world  for  them ;  no  governmental 
authority  had  fixed  the  method  of  teaching,  the  teacher  was 
free  to  employ  the  best.  ...  To  understand  the  views  of 
Pestalozzi  more  clearly,  Mr.  Mann  (in  1837)  visited  Europe ;  .  . 
he  became  an  inspirea  educational  reformer  of  the  highest  type.  • 
To  no  one  is  America  so  much  indebted  for  the  advancements 
made  in  common  school  education  as  to  Horace  Mann.  .  .  . 
The  effects  produced  by  the  impact  of  the  Pestalozzian  wave  on 
the  shores  of  America  had  been  only  partially  comprehended 
and  employed  before  the  ideas  of  Froebel  challenged  attention. 
.  .  .  The  American  school  is  no  longer  the  crude  institution 
it  «vas  half  a  century  ago.  .  .  The  dissemination  of  the  ideas 
of  Pestalozzi  and  Iroebel  has  produced  a  type  of  teaching  so 
widely  diflerent  from  that  pursued  under  the  old  routinism,  that 
a  *  new  education*  has  really  sprung  up." 

J  Note  :— History  is  not  referred  to  here,  because  it  was  seldom,  if  ever, 
erred  to  as  a  medium  of  moral  education.  See,  however,  pages  :  51,  6:2, 
123,  127,  128,  137,  138,  141,  142,  1 18-150,  165-166.  Two  strikmg  j)ha.ses  of 
the  teaching  of  history  in  American  schools  are  referred  to  in  Iitdividiujlity 
and  the  Moral  Aim  in  American  Education  (Longmans),  pp.  226-7  ;  with 
which  compare  page  242  of  this  reix)rt.  The  War  of  Independence 
occupies  a  large  place  in  the  historical  consciousness  of  American  children. 
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Chapter  XIII. 

Curriculum  and  Character-buildino. 

Under  this  heading  the  writer  has  to  suggest  the  most  serious 
criticism  to  which  American  schools  at  the  present  moment  seem 
to  be  open.     The  prevaiUng  jtsthetic  tendency  of  public  school 
education,   which   has  been  evident    in  preceding  sections,  is 
corrective  of  the  cold  bareness  and  the  stitt',  drill-  like  character 
of  the  older  education.     These  are  things  which  ought  to  be 
done,  but  there  arc  other  sides  of  educiition,  in  the  sense  of  a 
right  upbuilding  of  niiinhood  and  womanhoo<l,  which  ought  not 
to  be  lost  sight  of.     In  the  primary  grades  there  is  hardly  any 
room  for  adverse  criticism  so  far  as  the  spirit  that  is  being  sus- 
tained and  the  methods  that  are  being  foUoweil   in   the  best 
schools  are  concerned.     Even  in   these  grades,*  however,   the 
work  will  probably  settle  down  upon  its  more  pennanent  lines 
when  some  influence  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon   it  by 
improved  conditions  in  the  grades  above.     There  are  already 
movements  towards  such  improved  conditions  in  many  places, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  general  observation,  the  upper  grades  fail  to 
impress  one  with  the  feeling  of  vigorous  and  progressive  life  wliich 
is  so  marked  in  the  iQwer  grades.    One  explanation  after  another 
suggested  itself,  each  apparently  having  some  justification,  for, 
having  arrived  at  some  more  or  less  detinite  views  after  the  first 
ten  weeks  of  his  tour,  the  writer  was  able  to  compare  notes  with 
several  of  the  leaders  of  educational  opinion  upon  the  matter. 
His  first  thought  was,  that  as  American  children  are  precocious 
(often   almost  a  year  in  advance  of  English   children   of  the 
same  a^e  in  the  first  two  or  three  grades)  their  work  is  not  only 
relatively  more  striking  in  these  departments,  but  that  nature 
seeks  to  be  repaid  for  the  rapid  development  of  earlier  years 
when   the  child   approaches  and   enters   his  teens.      But,   for 
obvious  reasons,  this  soon  appeared  to  be  the  least  likely  cause 
of  the  comparative  falling  ofi.    Then,  it  seemed  possible  that  the 
teachers  might  be  more  or  less  unconsciously  infected  with  a 
feeling,  whicn  even  parents  were  quoted  as  sometimes  expressing, 
that  a  girl  of  12  or  13  was  at  ''such  an  uninteresting  age,"  or  a 
boy  of  the  same  years  at  "  such  a  disiigreeable  age."     One  easily 
sees  that  the  freshness  of  young  cliildren  naturally  takes  a  teacher 
out  of  herself;  and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  many  of  the 

♦  A  brief  coinimrison  of  American  and  English  cl:i8sification  orgrafling 
may  help  to  make  the  conU^its  of  this  section  clearer.  The  American 
'*  grade" here  indicated  is  identical  with  the  Kn^^lish  "  standard  "or  school- 
year.  As  a  ^ 
or  standards, 
the  four  hig 

districts  have  nine  elementary  or  sub- high -school  grades  ;  New  York  has 
seven,  each  with  two  sub-divisions,  constituting  for  purposes  of  promotion 
fourteen  grades,  through  which  a  successful  pupil  passes  in  seven  years. 
Immediately  above  the  eighth  (or  highest  grammar)  grade  is  the  high 
school,  usually  with  a  course  of  four  years.  School  ages  are  therefore, 
theoretically— primary  grades,  6  to  10  ;  grammar  grades,  10  to  14  ;  high 
school,  14  to  18.    Compare  also  ihc  chart  in  Appendix  IV. 
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ladies  who  are  teaching  the  upper  grades  are  weighed  down  by 
their  work  into  too  great  a  seriousness.  Another  partial  expla- 
nation seemed  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  attention  of  late  has  boon 
almost  wholly  given  to  improving  the  style  and  character  of 
education  in  the  first  four  or  primarv  grades.  At  one  time,  it 
seems,  the  opposite  was  the  case.  But  Horace  Mann  directed 
his  energicKs  to  the  uplifting  of  the  work  of  the  primary  grades, 
and  the  new  education  has  come  to  be  in  the  main  a  study  of 
primary'  methods.  The  normal  schools  turn  out  excellent 
teacher  J  of  primary  work,  and  these  ahnost  invariably  go  into 
the  lower  grades.  The  American  normal  school  seems  to  have 
become  an  eminently  humanising  institution,  cultivating  sym- 
pathy and  all  that  goes  to  make  right-hearted  teachers.  As  three- 
KMirths  of  the  children  attending  American  schools  are  in  the 
first  live  grades,  certainly  there  should  be  no  less  attention  given 
to  what  shall  be  best  for  them  both  in  spirit  and  in  practice. 
But  the  new  education,  which,  so  far  as  it  is  at  present  developed, 
applies  mainly  to  the  lower  grades,  is  not  the  wnole  of  education ; 
this  is  a  naYve  heresy  underlying  much  of  what  has  been  said  and 
written  about  education  in  recent  years,  and  here  the  secret  of 
the  weakness  of  much  of  the  upper  grade  work  undoutedly  lies. 
By  way  of  protest  there  are  some  who  go  so  fiir  as  to  say  that 
the  whole  influence  of  the  new  education  has  been  to  under- 
mine the  upper  grade  work. 

Mrs.  Ella  F.  Young,  of  Chicago,  late  a  district  superinten- 
dent of  the  city  schools,  and  now  on  the  staff  of  the  Chicago 
Uniyersitv,  was  one  of  many  to  express  the  view  that  the  work 
in  iJie  scnools,  in  the  change  from  the  old  method  to  the  new 
education,  does  not  sufficiently  appeal  to  the  mental  power  of 
boys  when  they  get  to  14,  15,  or  16  years  of  age.  In  this  con- 
nection one  may  quote  also  the  names  of  such  eminent  educators 
as  Commissioner  Harris  and  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 
He  matter  "  will  come  out  all  right " ;  but  so  much  thought 
has  been  given  to  bringing  everything  down  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  younger  children  that  the  need  for  the  mind  itself  to  take 
hold  ol  material  and  manipulate  it  has  been  partially  forgotten. 
It  is  a  part  of  this  absorption  in  the  newer  movements  that, 
although  very  many  cities  have  a  primary  grade  supervisor,  lew 
have  a  supervisor  of  the  grammar  grades.  Boston  has  a  member 
of  the  superintendent  s  stall*  who  meets  the  grammar  grade 
teachers  r^ularly,  and  in  Washington  the  supervising  principals 
are  largely  responsible  for  this  department  of  the  school  work. 
(These  gentlemen  are  not,  like  the  supervising  principals  of 
Indianapolis,  principals  of  individual  schools  at  the  same  time.) 
Indeed,  if  what  is  done  in  the  lower  grades  is  to  have  its  best 
effect  it  requires  to  be  followed  up.  Men  arc  wanted  who  will 
study  grammar  grade  subiects  and  methods  as  thoroughly  as 
primary  grade  subjects  and  methods  have  been  studied.  Not 
only  liave  the  primary  methods  and  the  primary  spirit  over- 
run these  grades,  but  the  primary  subjects  as  well.  The  work  in 
the  grammar  grades,  especially  above  the  fifth,  does  not  make 
sufficient  demand  upon  the  growine^  minds  of  children.    It  is  a 
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foundation  principle  of  grading  that  each  new  grade  should  implj 
real  progress  in  respect  both  of  thought  and  iiiateriaL  This  ccmdi- 
tion  IS  not  met  when  children  are  kept  working  too  long  upon 
the  same  lines.  The  Ohio  State  law  says  that  children  are  to 
remain  at  school  until  they  are  sixteen,  and  in  most  States  four- 
teen is  the  limit ;  if  girls  and  boys  are  to  be  kept  profitably  at  school 
to  such  an  nge  as  this,  the  consciousness  of  progress  sjiould  grow 
with  their  years,  and  should  certainly  be  the  main  purport  of 
improved  scnool-standin^.  Where  this  consciousness  is  not  fully 
aroused,  the  school  fails  m  its  appeal  to  the  moral  nature  of  its 
pupils.  Stimulus  is  lacking,  the  sense  of  attainment  and  achieve- 
ment at  a  standstill.  This  is  an  experience  which  no  boy  can 
have  without  suffering  in  character,  in  moral  grip  of  himself,  as 
well  as  in  mental  grasp.  The  late  Superintendent  of  Indianapolis. 
Mr.  Goss,  writes  with  some  truth : — 

'*  The  American  public  school,  especially  from  the  fourth  to  the 
close  of  the  eighth  year  of  school  life,  presents,  aside  from  mathe- 
matics, no  body  of  science  or  language  which,  when  mastered,  is 
a  worthy  possession  as  knowledge,  or  in  the  attainment  of  which 
there  is  acquired  a  subtle  skill  or  the  elements  of  a  generous 
culture.  These  five  years  of  our  school  life  are  the  especial  slough 
of  despond.  The  curriculum  of  these  five  years  is  enough  by  its 
very  poverty  and  paucity  of  idea  to  drive  a  vigorous  boy  into 
unreasoning  revolt  against  school  order,  or  if  he  be  less  forceful, 
to  train  him  to  indifference  and  unscholarly  habit." 

The  grammar  grade  course  in  the  city  where  these  words  were 
written  consists  of  arithmetic,  leading  up  to  a  little  algebra  in  the 
eighth  (possibly  in  the  seventh  grade),  grammar,  composition, 
literature,  spellmg,  history,  geoffraphy,  vrith  physical  geography, 
writing,  some  knowledge  of  book-keeping  ^**  practice  in  accounts" 
and  business  fonns,  used  as  copies),  music,  painting,  Sloyd,  and 
some  slight  calisthenics.  No  geometry,  no  language,  no  science! 
No  subject  all  along  the  line,  including  the  step  from  primary  to 
grammar  grades,  with  which  the  pupil  is  not  already  on  t^rms  of 
nodding  acquaintance,  unless  it  be  tne  mere  elements  of  algebra, 
some  facts  in  physical  geography,  and  a  new  kind  of  writing-copy 
having  a  commercial  reference.  Of  course,  there  is  progress 
made  along  the  Hncs  of  the  other  subjects,  but  for  a  boy  begin- 
ning to  cherish  anticipations  of  mannood  there  is  far  too  little 
to  rouse  him  to  sterling  effort,  and  to  justify  four  years*  schooUng 
after  leaving  the  primary  grades.  There  may  be  some  plea  of 
thoroughness  as  a  result  of  attention  to  the  three  R*s,  but  as  Dr. 
Harris  said  many  years  ago,  "  the  time  consumed  in  securing 
such  high  standards  of  thoroughness  would  have  been  better 
used  by  the  pupil  in  mastering  higher  methods." 

Repetition  may  be  carried  on  ad  nauseam.  It  is  not  unusual 
to  see  at  the  outset  of  the  course  for  each  grade  in  arithmetic 
"revision  of  all  the  work  done  in  previous  grades."  In  one 
school,  where  many  good  things  existed,  the  sixth  grade  teacher 
was  getting  weary  of  holding  the  children  to  the  prescribed 
course,  yet  if  she  were  to  teach  them  a  new  rule  ihe  seventh 
grade  teacher  complained  that  there  was  nothing  new'  for  the 
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children  to  learn  when  they  came  into  her  grade,*  This  feeling 
of  going  over  and  over  the  ground  too  often  was  referred  to  in 
more  than  one  city,  and  in  schools  having  excellent  principals 
and  teachers.  Much  may  be  done,  as  the  director  of  the  Ethical 
Culture  School  at  New  Yorkf  suggests,  by  giving  new  studies  u 
place  in  some  larger  unit  rather  tnan  splitting  iip  the  curriculum 
mto  a  great  number  of  detached  subjects.  The  way  to  get  in 
the  nature  work,  and  by  means  of  it  to  give  an  insight  into 
geology,  botany,  and  some  of  the  laws  of  physics,  is,  he  said,  to 
"  make  it  geography  " ;  there  is  then  a  dignity  and  progressivo- 
noss  about  it  whicK  is  lacking  if  a  time  is  set  apart  lor  separate 
nature  study.  Simplicity  and  economy  of  time  may  be  duly 
regarded,  and  the  opposite  dangers  avoided  of  having  either  an 
attenuated  and  dimise  primary  education  spreading  itself  over 
the  upper  erades,  or  an  attenuated  and  fragmentary  higher 
education  aoapted  from  the  high  school  courses. 

At  present,  also,  there  is  the  mrther  side  to  the  question  that  the 
separation  between  grammar  grade  and  high  school  courses  is 
fer  too  ^reat.  Far  too  much  of  the  drudgery  of  commencing 
new  subjects  is  left  to  the  first  year  of  the  high  school,  and  many 
bi^n  to  suffer  in  health  in  consequence.  It  is  a  common  testi- 
mony that  it  takes  some  months  for  the  pupils  to  feel  their  way 
into  the  methods  of  the  high  school,  and  a  great  number  leave 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  This  is  seizing  young  ambition  by 
the  throat,  and  giving  a  quietus  to  many  bright  hopes ;  for  boys 
and  girls  entering  the  high  school  have  something  of  the  feeling 
of  students  entering  college — it  is  part  of  their  career. 

Dr.  Talmage  spoke  in  tones  of  protest  of  the  "  line  of  infantile 
wrecks  all  across  the  country  " ;  and  said  that  an  address  of  his 
on  the  subject  had  brought  him  letters  from  parents  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  protesting  that  their  children  were  being  pushed 
on  too  fast.J  So,  indeed,  they  are  on  entering  the  high  school, 
but  it  is  mainly  because  they  have  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 
Meanwhile,  this  sort  of  outcry  reacts  upon  education  generally, 
and  the  schools,  as  a  whole,  are  charged  with  overloaoing  their 
curriculum.  This  may  seem  true  in  one  way,  especially  to 
parents  who  take  note  of  some  of  the  things  which  children  are 
set  to  do  by  way  of  remedying  the  want  of  substantially  progres- 
sive features  in  the  upper  grade  studies.  Research  problems  in 
history  and  kindred  topics,  scissors  and  paste  work  m  collecting 
scraps  of  information — excellent  in  moderation — ,  the  tackling  of 
problems  such  as  the  nationalisation  of  railways  already  refeiTcd 
to,  which  the  average  adult  knows  little  or  nothing  about ;  all 
this  seems  like,  and,  indeed,  very  often   is,  giving  food  to  the 

♦  For  a  description  of  new  movements,  auch  as  close  gi*ading  and 
individual  promotion,  which  are  bein<(  adopted  to  remedy  such  effectn, 
«ce  Individunlity.  etc.,  Chapter  III.  , 

t  In  this  school  German  w  begun  in  the  fifth  grade  ;  just  aa  in  many 
English  schools  French  or  algebra  or  both  are  begun  in  the  fifth  standard. 
(For  the  course  of  study  at  this  school  see  Appendix  II.) 

J  MThat  is  more  significant,  medical  men  say  that  cases  of  nervous  break- 
down, by  no  means  rarely,  occur  owing  t^  the  strain  during  this  part  of 
the  school  life. 

9^  "^ 
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children  which  they  cannot  digest.  But  in  reality  it  is  more  ot 
the  nature  of  an  apolog}*^  for  the  poverty  of  the  course  and  the 
insufficiency  of  the  demand  it  makes  upon  maturing  minds, 
than  an  indication  that  the  children  are,  in  any  real  sense, "  being 

Eushed  along  too  fast."  The  kind  of  "  indigestion  "  the  pupils 
ave  is  like  that  to  which  an  ambitious  Scotch  student  is  said 
to  have  succumbed,  who  made  all  his  meals  of  porridge  because 
he  could  not  afford  meat.  Owing  to  the  growing  mass  of  opinion 
in  favour  of  strengthening  the  curriciuum  in  the  granmaar 
grades,  and  the  variety  of  forms  in  which  it  is  expressed,  the 
subject  reauires  rather  more  detailed  treatment — first,  as  to  the 
nature  ana  extent  of  the  evil,  and,  secondly,  as  to  existing  or 
suggested  remedies. 

The  moral  injury  of  keeping  children  to  linas  of  study  that 
have  become  stale  to  them  is,  in  the  writer's  view,  the  chief 
cause  of  the  observed  inequality  between  the  upper  and  the 
lower  grades  of  the  elementary  schools.  This  injury  is  immediate 
so  far  as  the  pupils  in  the  upper  grades  are  themselves 
concerned ;  it  is  prospective  in  respect  of  the  discouragement 
and  difficulty  encountered  on  entering  the  high  school 

In  the  first  place,  moral  injurj^  arises  from  an  inadequate 
demand  upon  the  growing  mental  energy  of  children  between 
eleven  and  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age. 

(The  average  age  of  seventh  grade  pupils,  according  to  the 
published  tables  of  all  the  schools  in  one  city,  is  18-8  years,  taken 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  in  June  ;  in  another  city  it  is  141,  and  in 
the  eighth  grade  14*66.) 

Now,  as  "  the  grade  schools  are  the  colleges  of  the  masses,"  one 
would  think  the  education  given  in  them  Sioitld  be  as  complete 
in  kind  and  as  thorough  in  mental  discipline  as  it  can  be  made, 
meaning  by  this  that  subjects  should  be  included  which  minister 
to  all  sides  of  mental  development. 

But  there  are  those  who  arme  the  other  way.  For  example : — 
"  The  elements  of  this  best  education  are  two :  First,  the  subjects 
which  compose  the  course  of  study  and  their  correlation ;  second, 
the  fitness  and  influence  of  the  teacher  in  adjusting  instruction 
to  varying  conditions. 

"  Wiien  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  all  the  pupils  in  the  country 
are  in  college  or  university,  it  seems  futile  indeed  to  &shion  any 
educational  system  basea  on  collegiate  or  university  training. 
It  would  seem  to  be  more  in  accord  with  our  institutions  and 
the  spirit  of  our  government  and  laws  to  provide  first  of  all  for 
the  tnorough  training  of  every  boy  and  rirl  in  the  United  States 
in  the  elementary  branches  pursued  in  tne  primary  and  grammar 
schools.  In  other  words,  to  say  that  every  one  of  the  16,000,000 
of  pupils  must  pursue  these  essential  studies  required  for  a  com- 
mon school  education,  viz.,  reading,  writing,  speUing,  arithmetic, 

draw- 

Ifyou 

in  the 

fjW5t  thf^t  thorough  instruction  in  these  subjects  will  meet  th^ 
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necessities  of  life,  and  give  all  the  education  that  ninety-five  per 
cent,  of  the  masses  of  our  children  ain  ever  hope  to  obtain. 

"  If  this  course  Is  to  be  enriched,  let  enrichment  come  through 
the  equipment  of  the  teacher.  Let  not  higher  branches  be  forced 
into  the  lower  grades,  to  crowd,  mystify,  and  produce  superfici- 
ality. By  a  proper  correlation  of  these  studies  time  and  oppor- 
tunity will  be  found  for  thoroughness  of  instruction  which  will 
give  to  the  child  consciousness  of  power,  and  at  the  same  time 
lay  a  broad  foundation  upon  whicn  he  can  build  as  high  as  may 
be  possible.  The  minds  of  the  children  can  be  turned  by  the 
teacher  toward  the  enjoyment  which  a  knowledge  of  nature 
brings,  and  there  can  be  instilled  into  their  own  lives  that 
humane  sympathy,  that  kindliness  of  heart  which  will  lead  them 
to  deal  gently  \vith  everything  that  has  life,  whether  it  be  beast, 
bird  or  flower,  not  from  sentiment  alone,  but  from  knowledge. 
Through  this  knowledge  all  the  children  may  in  theory  or  in 
reality  come  to  know  the  delights  and  romance  of  real  country 
life,  and  the  children  whose  lives  will  be  spent  upon  farms  can 
be  led  to  know  that  agriculture  is  not  a  drudgery,  but  a  noble 
science  and  the  possible  source  of  great  happiness."  (Report  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  State  of  New  York.) 

This  writer  has  in  view  an  education  that  shall  be  "  sound, 
strong,  and  complete,"  and  that  shall  discipline  the  mind  in  the 
right  channels.  But  only  the  very  best  teachers  can  or  do  lift 
the  greater  part  of  this  coui*sc  of  '*  essential  studies  "  very  high 
above  the  ruts  of  formality.  Given  the  second  of  the  two 
elements,  the  teacher  whose  insight  is  keen  enough,  knowledge 
wide  enough,  and  disposition  sufficiently  elastic  to  adjust 
instruction  to  varying  conditions,  and  a  liberal  educiition  can  be 
made  out  of  any  pro^amme.  But  the  great  majority  require 
prepared  plans,  containing  in  explicit  form  and  in  outline  ol 
subjects  all  the  elements  which  are  to  enter  into  the  mental 
training  of  the  children.  The  fact  that  the  graded  schools  are 
the  colleges  of  the  masses  would  seem  to  demand  the  toning  up 
of  the  education  which  they  offer  rather  than  a  too  carefiil 
separation  of  elementary  from  more  really  disciplinary  studies, 
especially  when  a  school  course  of  eight  years  is  in  question. 
**  Very  few  persons  change  their  methods  after  they  leave  school. 
Hence  the  importance  of  reaching  the  influence  of  the  method 
of  higher  education  before  one  closes  his  school  career."  And 
again,  "  Education  never  did  its  best  for  any  child  whom  it  did 
not  lead  into  voluntary,  interested,  long  continued,  hard  study — 
study  till  obstacles  are  overcome,  problems  are  solved,  and  con- 
fusea  ideas  made  clear."  It  is  the  lack  of  this  virile  ingredient 
which  is  the  moral  flaw  in  all  seventh  and  eighth  year  courses 
which  are  unduly  overlaid  with  recollections  of  whfit  was  done  in 
the  first  three  years  at  school.  Here,  for  instance,  are  courses  for 
1899-1900  of  the  third  and  seventh  grades  respectively : — 

Third  Year  of  the  Course. 

Directions. — 1.    Recitacions  not   to  exceed   twenty  minutes. 
2.  Reading,  ten  lessons  a  week.    3.  Spelling,  five  lessons  a  week. 
6608.  ^1 
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4.  Language  and  composition,  five  lessons  a  week.  5.  Aridi- 
metic,  five  lessons  a  week.  6.  Writing  and  drawing,  five  lessons 
H  week  in  each.     7.  Music,  fifteen  minutes  daily. 

Seventh  Year  of  the  Course  (Highest  Grade). 

Directions.— Reading,  five  lessons  a  week;  spelling, five  lessons 
a  week  ;  grammar,  five  lessons  a  week ;  arithmetic,  five  lessons  a 
week ;  mental  arithmetic,  five  lessons  a  week ;  drawing,  two 
lessons  a  week  ;  United  States  history,  five  lessons  a  w^eek ; 
singing,  fifteen  minutes  daily. 

Remarks. — Regular  instruction  in  writing  will  be  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  teacher  with  the  consent  of  the  principal  in  the 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades.  Drawing  may  alternate  \i'ith 
any  other  branch  of  instruction  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
teacher  and  principal,  is  most  needed. 

Another  case  is  from  the  published  courses  of  study  for  the 
same  year  in  the  schools  of  an  eastern  city,  that  just  quoted 
being  from  the  West. 


Opening  Exercises 
Reading     • 
Spelling 
Arithmetic- 


Third 
Grade. 


Seventh 
Grade. 


Language  and  Composition 
Physiology  and  Hygiene  - 
Geography  .... 
History  .... 
Writing  .... 
Drawing  -  .  -  - 
Music 


Nature  Study     - 
Manual  Training 
Phvsical  Culture 
Grammar  and  Composition 
Recesses     .... 
Dismissal    •        .        .        - 


50 
500 
100 
175 
125 

20 


125 
75 
55 
50 

50 


50 
100 
100 
275 


Eigiith 
Gnde. 


5U 
100 

50 
300 


50 
50 


45 

30 

150 

175 

175 

175 

100 

75 

90 

90 

65 

65 

60 

90 

00 

50 

50 

200 

200 

50 

50 

The  arithmetic  is  evidently  the  great  stand-by  of  the  eighth 
grade.     The  work  in  that  subject  is  us  follows  ;—  " 
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£iQHTH  Grade. 

Review  percentage  and  apply  the  principles  in  practical 
problems. 

Teach  Simple  Interest,  using  the  six  per  cent,  method.  Omit 
Annual  and  Compound  Interest.  Continue  with  promissory 
notes  and  teach  how  to  write  orders,  receipts,  notes  and  cheques 
in  a  practical  manner. 

Omit  True  Discoimt  and  teach  Bank  Discount.  Have  the 
pupils  make  original  problems. 

Teach  Stocks  and  Bonds,  Partnership,  Ratio  and  Proportion, 
omitting  Exchange  and  Compound  Proportion. 

Teach  Involution,  Evolution,  Square  Root   and  its  applica- 
tions. 
Omit  Cube  root  and  its  applications. 

Teach  measurements  of  solids  as  suggested  by  the  text- 
books. 

A  third  example  is  taken  from  a  city  in  Massachusetts.  The 
geometry  of  the  Ninth  Grade  is  Hornbrook's  Concrete  Geo- 
metry, tne  aim  of  which  is  "  to  awake  gradually,  by  simple  and 
natural  methods,  the  mathematical  consciousness  of  the  child, 
and  to  guide  his  perceptions  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  him  to 
lay  a  firm  foundation  for  demonstrative  geometry  by  means  of 
his  o\ni  observations  and  inventions  '* — a  book  which  might 
easily  be  commenced  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  grade,  and  the  whole 
easily  accomplished  along  with  a  considerable  amount  of  demon- 
strative geometry  before  the  child  leaves  the  eighth  grade. 


I 

1 

Grades.                   1          III. 

VII. 
30 

VIII. 

IX. 

Morning  exerdaes  • 

50 

1 

30 

30 

Language 

2    55 

5 

4    30 

4    30 

Beading  - 

7    40 

4 

4 

3    30 

Geography 

— 

3    20 

• 

3 

— 

Mental  arithmetic  • 

(Number) 

1    20 

1     2(1 

1     00 

Written  arithmetic 

5 

3    35 

3    35 

3    25 

Book-keeping  - 

— 

— 

1     20 

HiBtory* 

Writing  (copy-books) 

(Peninanship) 
1     15 

40 
1     30 

3 

3    00 

Drawing- 

1    30 

1    20 

1     20 

1     20 

Sewing    • 

— 

— 

If Qiic     •       •       •       • 

1     40 

50 

50 

50 

*  Including  the  elements  of  civil  goTemment  in  the  ninth  grade. 
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Grades. 

•          III. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

Physical  exercises  • 

1     15 

1 

70 

70 

70 

Physiology      .... 

— 

30 

30 

30 

Geometry        .... 

— 

1 

1    20 

Physics 

— 

— 

1  ao 

Nature  study  .... 

1    20 

• 

23    45 

i 

Total  time 

23    45 

23    45 

23    45 

(a)  Language  includes  spelling,  sentence  writing,  letter  >vriting,  business 
forms,  copying  selections  of  poetry  and  prose  from  memory,  comiiositions, 
technical  grammar. 

(6)  A  part  of  the  reading  should  be  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  a  tasto  lor 
reading. 

(r)  Physiology  and  hygiene  are  to  be  (aught  with  special  reference  to  the 
effect  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants,  and  narcotics  on  the  human  system. 

{d)  The  time  required  for  lessons  on  |mtriotism,  morals,  manners,  etc,  is  lobe 
taken  whenever  a  favourable  occasion  is  presented  for  inculcating  these  virtues. 

The  physics  course  consists  of  such  experiments  in  mechanical 
physics  as  comparing  weight  of  body  with  that  of  water  disphiced. 
ttoterminations  of  specific  gravity,  the  lever,  the  pendulum,  and 
the  elements  of  optics,  the  laws  of  mirrors  and  lenses. 

Another  city  shows  reading,  arithmetic  (so  many  pages  per 
annum  from  four  text-books  distributed  over  Gracles  IL  t-o 
IX.),  physiology  and  geography  (yearly  portions  similarly 
assigned),  vocal  music  and  drawing,  runnmg  monotonously 
through  the  nine  grades,  the  only  diversion  being  that  geo- 
i^raphy  appears  to  be  dropped  in  the  ninth  grade,  and  that 
language  makes  its  appearance  in  the  fourth,  and  lasts  through- 
out. 

It  is  of  the  moral  rather  than  the  intellectual  influence  of 
such  courses  that  one  has  to  speak  here,  though  now  that  we 
have  learned  to  regard  man  in  nis  wholeness,  and  not  as  a  mere 
system  of  faculties  and  departments  biologically  integrated, 
tnere  is  a  necessary  interplay  between  the  two.  From  the  moral 
view  of  the  case,  if  there  is  a  time  when,  at  any  rate,  boys,  and 
most  think  girls  e(iually,  require  to  be  raised  to  their  full  intel- 
lectual height  and  helped  in  every  way  to  a  sense  of  the  dignity 
of  healthy  achievement,  it  is  when  they  are  at  the  age  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  the  upper  grades  in  American  schools, 
rrofessor  Burnham  writes  witn  much  force  upon  this  point  in 
an  article  entitled  "  The  Study  of  Adolescence  **  (Pedag. 
Seminary,  June,  1891).  "  There  is  a  great  evolution  of  energy  at 
adolescence  that  must  find  outlet.  Activity  is  imperatively  ne- 
cessary. .  .  Youth  must  be  given  an  opportunity  to  do  something 
.  .  .  Ix  is  moreover  the  period  for  manifold  activities.    If  ever 
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Herbart's  man^-sided  interest  may  be  aroused  it  is  now.  Balance 
should  be  obtained  by  presenting  many  things."  Dr.  Burnham 
is  referring  to  more  general  activities  and  interests  than  those 
contained  solely  in  the  school  curriculum,  but  these  are 
included ;  and  if  at  any  time  the  mind  itself  should  be  trained  to 
all-round  activity,  it  is  in  the  years  just  preceding  those  of  youth. 
The  worst  possible  thing  to  do  is  to  pass  a  boy  or  girl  through 
a  school  which  bears  the  description  of  "  being  in  a  deplorable 
condition  of  dry-rot,  owing  to  the  extreme  poverty  of  subject 
matter  offered  by  the  curriculum,"  and  in  this  intellectually 
anaemic  state  to  mtroduce  him  or  her  to  a  high  school  course 
bristling  with  new  studies  taught  by  unfamiliar  methods. 

There  is  the  twofold  ethical  consideration — the  evil  that  is, 
and  the  evil  that  is  to  follow.  Taking  the  case  of  those  who  do 
not  go  beyond  the  elementary  school,  it  is  dangerous  for  the 
school  to  have  lost  its  grip  upon  its  pupils  before  they  leave  it. 
A  boy  ought  not  to  go  out  into  the  world  in  a  spirit  of  reaction  ; 
a  large  proportion  oi  a  city's  outlay  upon  his  education  is  wasted 
if  he  does,  and  the  state  and  city  laws  making  education  compul- 
sory up  to  foiu'teen  years  of  age  may  even  have  an  injurious 
rather  than  a  helpful  effect.  So  soon  as  school  ceases  to  be  a 
place  where  the  boy  can  live  to  the  full  his  intellectual  life, 
training  his  powers  of  reflection,  judgment,  reasoning,  as  well  as 
continuing  in  a  more  intelligent  strain  the  informational  and 
objective  studies  of  earlier  school  years,so  soon  does  the  intellectual 
cha/rctcter  of  the  boy  suffer,  with  all  that  that  implies  ifi  loss  of 
well-adjusted  will-power,  balanced  judgment,  self-esteem,  and 
high  self-command.  The  danger  is  increased  by  the  compa- 
rative absence  of  sound  teacning  methods  in  the  higner 
grades.  The  lessons  frequently  lie  loosely  apart;  "plenty 
of  beads,  but  no  string  to  string  them  on."  The  subjects 
already  in  the  course  would  oe  better  worth  the  time 
that  is  spent  upon  them  if  history  and  literature  lessons,  as  a 
rule,  showed  more  plan.  The  writer  cannot  recall  a  single  lesson 
which  even  faintly  suggested  that  the  Herbartians  are  strongly 
represented  in  the  States.  Herbart's  name  was  often  referred  to 
in  connection  with  the  moral  aspect  of  education.  But  never 
was  anything  done  which  seemed  to  express  a  belief  that  the 
logical  trainmg  involved  in  a  right  use  of  the  five  formal  steps 
may  be  as  moral  in  its  influence  as  anything  he  ever  counselled. 
There  is  plenty  of  give-and-take  between  pupil  and  pupil  or 
pupil  and  teacher,  the  ability  to  talk  is  encouraged,  but,  as  one 
New  York  teacher  said,  "orators  aren't  going  to  manage 
empires."  Moreover,  Pestalozzianism  is  of  limited  appliaition 
m  tne  upper  grades  of  a  school.  In  his  \ndely  read  and  widely 
approved  article  in  the  "Atlantic  Monthly"  for  May,  1900, 
rrofessor  MUnsterberg  says : — "  I  am  not  afraid  to  push  my 
heresy  even  to  the  point  of  seeing  with  serious  doubts  the 
rapidly  growing  tendency  towards  the  demonstrative  method  in 
scientific  instruction.  No  doubt  all  such  illustrations  strongly 
appeal  to  common-sense ;  our  happy  children,  the  public  thinks 
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see  and  touch  everything,  where  we  had  only  words  on  words. 
But  the  words  appealed  to  a  higher  power  tlian  the  demonstra- 
tions ;  those  spoke  to  the  understanding,  these  to  the  perception ; 
those  gave  us  the  laws,  these  the  accidental  realisations.  .  .  . 
I  wish  only  to  point  out  that  even  here,  where  the  popular 
agreement  is  unanimous,  very  serious  hesitation  is  possible. 

As  to  the  existing  or  suggested  remedies  a  word  or  two 
should  be  said.  Three  valuable  reports  have  been  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  J.  T.  Prince,  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education, 
on  a  "  Course  of  Study  for  Elementary  Schools,"  the  last  of  them 
published  in  1899. 

Out  of  sixty  places  reporting  to  him,  mostly  in  Massachusetts, 
none  have  grammar  before  the  fourth  grade,  34  have  it  in  the 
seventh,  51  m  the  eighth,  40  in  the  nintn ;  4  have  Latin  in  the 
seventh,  5  in  the  eighth,  12  in  the  ninth ;  3  have  French  or 
German  in  the  seventh,  2  in  the  eighth,  3  in  the  ninth ;  6  have 
algebra  in  the  seventh,  11  in  the  eighth,  22  in  the  ninth ;  6  have 
geometry  in  the  seventh  (two  commencing  in  the  fourth),  8  in 
the  eighth,  6  in  the  ninth.    There  are  some  interesting  testi- 
monies and  expressions  of  opinion  from  various  of  the  reporting 
superintendents,  e.g.:  "  Some  pupils  who  are  poor  in  other  studies 
have  been  encouraged  by  their  marked  success  in  Latin,  and  the 
average  pupil  has  made  a  great  gain  in   thought  power,  in 
English,  vocabulary,    and    in    the    technicalities    of  English 
grammar."    ..."  The  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  teachers  of 
the  subjects  (French,  Algebra,  Geometry)  is  that  the  pupils  as  a 
whole  have  gained  by  the  introduction  of  the  new  studies.     The 
studies  from  which  tne  time  hits  been  taken  for  the  new  studies 
seem  not  to  have  suffered  thereby."    .    ^   "  Previous  to  this  year 
I  have  been  somewhat  incredulous  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of 
"  enriching  the  course";  but  the  interest  taken  by  the  pupils  and 
the  promising  results  obtained  immediately  warrant  the  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  effort."   Many  other  such  expressions  of  opinion 
are  quoted,  and  Mr.  Prince  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  "  an 
extension  of  the  elementary  school  curriculum  so  as  to  include 
the  elements  of  science,  algebra,  geometrv,  one  foreign  language, 
and  manual  training,  is  both  wise  and.  practicable."    Both  at 
Dayton  and  Cincinnati  the  iissurance   was  received   that  the 
children  who  take  German  as  well  as  English  throughout  the 
school  course  become  the  strongest  pupils  in  the  upper  grades. 
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Few  schools  do  better  work  in  general  subjects,  and  certainly 
not  in  art  and  literature,  than  the  Fores tville  School  Chicago. 
There  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  programme  of  studies  is  as 
follows : — 


2 

hours 

Latin. 

2 

» 

Mathematics. 

2 

»          "        " 

Science. 

2 

m                            ^ 

English  Grammar. 

2 

»i                  -               - 

English  Literature 

2 

n 

Music. 

2 

•J>                 "              ' 

German. 

0 

>»       *          " 

Study. 

n 

»» 

Drawing. 

H 

>j 

Manual  Training. 

1 

» 

Calisthenics. 

2 

>» 

History. 

25  hours. 

Dayton  schools  introduce  problem  work  in  geometry  in  the 
sixth  grade.  Some  of  the  Cincinnati  schools  are,  like  some 
Chicago  schools,  endeavouring  to  bridge  over  the  gulf  between 
intermediate  or  grammar  and  hi^h  schools  by  putting  back 
certain  of  the  subjects  into  the  graded  school,  Latin  (two  years), 
algebra  (one  year) ;  in  1900-01  geometry  is  to  be  taken  also. 

In  many  quarters  the  opinion  is  entertained  that  the  right 
thing  to  do  would  be,  instead  of  having  four  primary  and  four 
grammar  grades  followed  bjr  a  four  years  high  school  or  secondary 
course,  to  divide  the  period  into  two,  with  six  years  of  elementary 
work  and  six  years  of  high  school  work.  This  was  spoken  of  by 
more  than  one  high  school  principal  as  one  way  of  avoiding  the 
benumbing  loss  of  interest  with  which  many  pupils  now  leave  the 
elementary  and  enter  the  high  schools.  As  a  practical  illustra- 
tion of  how  something  of  this  kind  might  be  done,  the  Horace 
Mann  School,  New  York,  bis  adopted  a  scheme  of  special  subjects 
for  the  sixth  grade  upwards ;  these  occupy  about  one-fourth  of 
the  time  in  the  sixth  grade,  the  other  three-fourths  of  the  tune 
being  given  to  ordinary  class  subjects ;  the  same  proportion  of 
time  in  the  seventh  grade  when  niffh  school  subjects  are  really 
commenced,  four  or  five  hours  weekly  being  given  to  French; 
and  about  one-half  of  the  time  in  the  eighth  grade  is  given  to 
high  school  subjects. 

Other  ways  of  overcoming  the  difficulty  have  been  tried.  For 
example,  tne    superintendent    of   Providence,    Rhode    Island, 
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wrote : — "  We  have  in  Providence  two  courses  of  study  for  pupUs 
of  the  grammar  grades,  a  piise  course  and  an  lumov/r  course 
The  pass  course  is  not  materially  different  from  the  usual  course 
in  American  schools.  The  honoiu*  course  includes  the  pass 
course  and  adds  one  subject  each  quarter.  The  time  for  the 
additional  subject  is  gained  by  doing  the  pass  work  in  arith- 
metic, language,  geography,  anci  reading  in  three  quarters  of  the 
year  instead  of  four  quarters.  Hence,  some  one  of  the  above- 
named  subjects  can  be  omitted  each  quarter,  and  its  programme 
time  and  study  period  be  devoted  to  some  other  subject. 

"In  this  way,  besides  the  pass  work,  the  more  capable  pupils 
do  work  in  elocution,  mental  arithmetic  (as  distinct  from  and 
additional  to  the  pass  or  regular  work),  civics,  book-keeping, 
literature,  algebra,  geometry,  botany,  and  physics." 

Speaking  of  the  organic  relations  of  studies  in  human  develop- 
ment, Dr.  Hailmann,  of  Dayton,  says  that  we  may  profitably 
distinguish  between  two  great  periods  of  instruction,  which  we 
may  designate  respectively  the  elementary  and  the  scientific 
period  of  instruction.  The  first  of  these  embrace  the  kinder- 
garten and,  approximately,  the  first  six  years  of  school  life;  the 
second  embraces  the  last  two  years  of  the  grammar  school,  the 
high  school  and  the  college. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  considerable  consensus  of  opinion  in 
favour  of  strengthening  the  work  of  the  grammar  grades,  so  that 
it  shall  more  nearly  correspond  to  the  mental  power  and  moral 
need  of  children  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  elementary  school 
Brookline  and  Peoria  add  to  the  mass  of  favourable  testimony. 
The  committee  of  ten  and  the  committee  of  fifteen  reported  m 
the  same  strain.  All  these  different  v/itnesses  testify  to  their 
belief  in  the  intellectual  value  of  a  completer  course  than  yet 
obtains  in  most  places.  The  reason  for  referring  to  the  matter 
here  is  that  where  intellectual  stiuuilus  fails  moral  earnestness 
will  also  flag.  The  point  is  sufficiently  obvious.  The  conscious- 
ness of  progress  is  part  of  our  moral  m.iking.  Rob  a  child  of  it, 
and  he  cannot  but  suffer  in  character.  Or,  looking  once  again 
towards  the  high  school,  the  power  to  make  progress  is  a  strength 
akin  to  virtue.  Replace  it  by  a  baffled  feeling,  and  in  place  of 
the  strength  there  will  be  hurtftil  discouragement. 

There  is  a  question  of  a  similar  kind  which  one  is  driven  to 
ask  even  with  regard  to  the  lower  grades,  though,  considering  the 
age  of  the  children,  in  a  much  less  emphatic  way.  It  is  whether 
the  doing  by  the  children  of  what  they  are  perfectly  desirous  to 
do,  because  it  is  made  pleasing  to  them,  is  in  any  complete 
sense  a  training  of  character.  Lighty  per  cent,  of  the  children 
are  siiid  to  loiivo  school  at  the  end  of  tnc  fourth  grade.*  Will 
the  education  given  in  these  grades  be  found  to  stand  them  in 
perfectly  good  stead  in  the  tests  of  practical  citizenship,  which 
are  prooably  as  severe  in  America  as  in  any  country  ?    Learning 

*  This  is  quoted  from  a  paper  reprinted  in  the  reports  of  the  Commis* 
sioner  of  Education,  and  goes  to  show  that  the  estimate  in  an  earlier  part 
of  the  qhapter  that  three-fourths  of  all  attending  school  are  in  the  first  fire 
grades  id  under  rather  than  over  the  mark. 
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may  err  even  on  the  side  oi  its  pleasantness.  Glad  as  one  may  be 
to  see  the  bright  and  tempting  side  of  lessons  made  much  of, 
there  should  dso  be  the  ingredients  which  tend  to  the  stiftenuig 
of  the  will.  American  education  seems  to  be  in  some  slight 
danger  of  being  too  sentimental,  and  (to  quote  an  American 
opimon)  of  lacking  thoroughness.  Right  and  good  as  most  of 
the  points  dealt  with  in  tne  preceding  chapters  are  in  them- 
selves, they  do  not  seem  to  add  up  to  a  complete  moral 
training.  The  emotions  appealed  to  are  elevating  in  kind ;  and 
it  is  not  by  any  means  in  a  sterner  discipiine  that  one  would 
think  to  supply  what  seems  to  be  lacking.  It  is  rather  in  sub- 
tracting somewhat  from  a  tendency  to  sentimentalism,  and  in 
adding  somewhat  to  the  intellectual  drill  as  distinguished  from 
intellectual  pleasure.  There  are  many  Americans  who  say  this 
or  something  like  it.  Some  plead  for  direct  moral  teaching  as  a 
means  to  greater  "  moral  robustness."  But  the  remedy  would 
seem  to  be  in  a  more  conscious  grappling  with  difficulties,  and 
in  a  more  dehnite  accomplishment  of  tasks.  There  seems  to  be 
loo  much  of  the  child's  doing  what  he  plciises  under  the  name  of 
respecting  his  individuality ;  which  almost  amounts  to  forgetting 
in  some  measure  that  there  are  yeiirs  of  real  immaturity,  during 
which  the  child  is  not  capable  of  wisely  choosing  and  cannot 
know  what  is  best  for  him.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
strongest  men  and  women  in  education  in  America  arc  far 
removed  from  any  advocacy  of  the  sentimental  note  in  primary 
or  any  other  grades.  But  certain  things  in  the  history  of 
American  education  have  tended  to  turn  tne  current  of  thought 
and  practice  rather  decidedly  in  this  direction.  To  single  out 
one  or  two  of  these.  (1)  In  the  hands  of  the  right  teacher  the 
kindergarten  is  not  only  excellent  but  unimpeachable  for  little 
children;  appliaUions  and  extensions  of  it  may  be  with  great 
advantage  carried  upwards  into  the  graded  schools ;  but  the 
"  little  child  "  treatment  must  stop  somewhere.*  The  Froebelian 
philosophy,  so  far  as  it  is  applicivblc,  requires  to  be  translated 
into  new  meanings  before  it  is  carried  forward  from  the  infant 
to  the  upper  school.  Even  the  groat  principle  of  self-activity 
needs  to  be  more  broadly  interpreted  so  as  to  meim  sometimes  a 
constrained,  in  the  sense  of  a  prescribed,  activity ;  the  activity,  that 
is,  of  a  self  in  the  long  run  sturdier  and  more  enduring  than  the 
self  which  throws  the  reins  to  its  own  free  instincts.  The  child, 
especially  if  his  education  is  to  be  cut  short  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  year  of  school  advancement,  needs  to  learn  in  ^ood  time 
the  meaning  of  work.  (2)  Then,  child  study  in  its  earlier  phases 
was  accountable  for  much  of  the  relaxing  of  the  grip  of  the  school 
work  upon  the  child.  There  was  a  talkiness  of  a  sentimental 
kind  wnich  grew  out  of  the  child  study  of  the  earliest  davs,  of 
which  practical  American  educators  have  grown  tired.  I'here 
still  remains  a  sensitiveness  and  a  Rousseauian  tendency  to  give 

*  In  England  it  is  more  generally  the  oi>ix)8ite  niistake  that  is  made,  by 
drawing  too  rigid  a  line  between  the  infant  school,  with  its  often  more 
highlv  educative  methods,  and  the  lowest  standards  of  the  elementary 
school. 
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"  nature  "  in  the  sense  of  individual  aptness  and  preference  too 
much  play.  (3)  Then  there  is  the  child  hiuiselt,  with  his  not 
altogether  negligible  inborn  depravity,  sometimes  encouraged  by 
his  family  training  to  think  nimself  the  best  worth  pleasing. 
(4)  Add  to  these  elements  the  too  great  preponderance  of  women 
teachers — ^freely  admitted  by  this  excellent  body  of  teachers 
themselves — especially  in  cities  where  the  danger  is  greatest,  and 
from  these  causes  taken  together  there  grows  a  very  possible 
danger  that  the  education  even  of  the  primary  grades  may  do  too 
little  to  develop  the  fibre  and  sinew  which  onlv  come  by  wrestling. 
This  latter  point  is  mentioned  tentatively  rather  than  judi- 
cially, and  the  writer  would  rather  erase  it  entirelv  than  appear 
to  doubt  the  rightness  in  the  main  of  the  life  and  spirit  of  the 
primary  grades.  His  feeling  oi  disappointment  with  regard  to 
the  grammar  grades,  where  he  looked  for  a  continuance  of  this 
excellence,  speaks  in  itself  of  his  sense  of  their  naturalness  and 
charm.  The  point  is  fiurther  worked  out  in  the  chapter  on 
IndividuaUty  and  School  Discipline;  Individuality y  etc.  pp. 
114-116. 


Uhapteb  XIV. 
The  Kindergarten  and  its  Influence. 

There  is  one  factor  in  American  education  which  re^iUy  calls 
for  much  fuller  treatment  than  can  be  ^ven  to  it  in  a  general 
report,  namely,  the  kindergarten  and  its  influence  in  moral 
education.  The  kindei*garten  has  already  liad  a  history  in 
America  such  as  probably  no  single  educational  system  has  had 
anywhere  amongst  Western  people,  if  exception  be  made  of  the 
Renascence  standards  as  set  up  by  Sturm  and  the  Jesuits.  It 
was  the  writer *s  very  great  privilege  to  meet  many  of  the  makers 
of  this  history  and  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  their  work. 
Madame  Kraus-Boelte,  Miss  Blow,  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  Miss  Harri- 
son,'of  Chicago,  Superintendent  and  Mrs.  Hughes,  of  Toronto, 
and  the  leaders  of  the  work  at  the  Pratt  and  Armour  Institutes 
were  amongst  this  number.  These  are  not  all  of  one  school,  and 
part  of  the  present  section  must  be  given  to  stating  the  difterent 
ethical  ideas  pursued  by  the  two  leading  schools  of  interpreters 
and  adapters  of  Froebers  thought.  As  is  well-known,  the  only 
infant  school  in  America  is  the  kindergarten,  innocent  of  mI 
intrusion  on  the  part  of  the  three  R's  in  however  simple  a  guise, 
and  yet  contauiing  a  preparation  of  thought  and  capacity  which 
is  of  great  ultimate  value  wherever  the  primary  grade  teachers 
ijire  sympathetic  towards  the  kindergarten  work.  This  is  almost 
always  tne  case ;  indeed,  many  intending  teachers  take  a  year 
of  kmdergarten  training  as  part  of  their  preparation  for  primary 
work. 

Two  points  must  be  referred  to,  however  briefly.  (1)  The 
American  adoption  of  the  kindergarten  and  its  influence  upon 
education  generally.  (2)  The  two  schools  of  interpretation  of 
the  kindergarten. 
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(1)  The  American  adoption  of  the  kindergarten.  An  excel- 
lent condensed  statement  of  the  present  position  and  influence 
of  the  kindergarten  in  America  is  contained  in  the  report  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  for  1899,  which  describes  the 
kindergarten  in  its  best  state,  as  a  school  of  superb  common- 
sense,  based  on  a  philosophy  which  is  really  "  for  all  ages  and  all 
sexes,  for  the  child  in  its  mother's  arms,  for  the  student  in  the 
university,  for  the  workman  at  his  bench,  for  the  citizen  in  the 
State/*  Accordingly,  what  one  finds  is  that  one  of  the  kinder- 
garten mottoes,  "learning  by  doing/'  is  widely  adopted..  It  is 
the  key- word  to  the  organisation  and  management  oT  the  large 
coloured  schools  and  training  institutes  at  Hampton,  Virginia, 
and  Tuskegee,  Alabama.  The  late  eminently  successful  director 
of  education  in  Indian  schools  also  is  one  of  the  ablest  inter- 
preters of  Frobelian  principles  amongst  American  educationists. 

"  There  is  no  bookishness,"  the  Massachusetts  report  goes  on 
to  say,  **  in  the  true  kindergarten.  It  holds  the  reins  of  the 
chilas  irrepressible  activity.  There  is  the  tide  of  suggestions 
rolling  in  upon  the  child  from  without;  there  is  the  child's 
wonderful  resjwnsiveness  to  those  suggestions;  there  is  the 
never-ceasing  mteraction  between  the  little  world  within  and  the 
boundless  one  without — feelings,  emotions,  ideas  for  ever 
impelling  the  child.  .  .  .  Out  of  it  all  the  human  will,  in  its  myste- 
rious way,  emerges,  grows  strong  and  shapes  the  character.  .  .  . 
Indeed,  the  kindergarten  is  society  and  tne  State  in  miniature. 
Here  are  possible  the  finest  beginnings  in  social  and  in  civic 

life It  is  important  that  the  young  teacher  shall  early 

grasp  this  philosophy,  and  this  is  why  the  State  Board  of 
Education  has  autnorised  the  normal  schools  to  include  the 
kindergarten  in  their  model  and  practice  schools.  The  primary 
purpose  is  that  every  normal  student  shall  catch  from  it  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  of  Froebel. 

"  The  work  of  the  kindergarten  is  done  in  that  most  effective 
of  all  ways,  if  not  in  the  only  ettective  way  there  is — that  of 
having  the  child  persistently  and  personally  do  the  things  that 
are  fitted  to  promote  his  development  along  the  desired  lines. 
It  is  no  wonaer  that  a  philosophy  like  this  should  overflow  from 
the  kindergarten  to  the  primarv  school,  and  at  length  so  work  its 
way  throughout  the  entire  scnool  system  as  to  leave  almost 
everywhere  the  impression,  if  not  the  conviction,  that  education 
for  ever}'  child  should  tiike  on  a  more  personal  and  active 
character." 

The  social  aspect  of  the  kindergarten  is  comnionW  regarded  by 
American  educators  as  the  fundamental  one.  It  is,  with  the 
(Jniversity,  the  "greatest  conservator  of  indiTOlualism,"  but  it  is 
an  individualism  which  looks  out  upon  the  larger  social  whole 
between  which  and  the  individual  action  and  reaction,  imparting 
and  receiving,  are  ever  taking  place.  The  Froebelian  games  or 
"  Mother-play  "  are  thus  the  very  heart  of  the  kindergarten;  from 
these  its.  life  flows  and  radiates;  gifts  and  occupations  exorcise 
brain  and  finger,  but  the  Kindergarten  has  been  established, 
and  is  being  established  over  a  wider  area  year  by  year,  princi- 
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Cfor  the  sake  of  the  ethical  and  social  culture  which  it  gives, 
far  this  movement  is  coincident  in  point  of  time  with  the 
movement  known  as  the  new  education  is  significantly  shown 
in  a  table  issued  from  the  Bureau  of  Education.  In  1873  there 
were,  as  reported  to  that  office,  42  Kindergartens,  with  73 
teachers,  and  1,252  pupils;  in  1898  there  were  2,884  kinder- 
«fartens,  with  5,764  tcacners,  and  148,720  pupils.*  An  actual 
Kindergairtcn  programme  drawn  up  by  Miss  Harrison,  Principal 
of  the  Chicago  Kindergarten  College,  for  use  in  her  classes  at 
the  Chicago  Normal  School,  will  show  the  lines  upon  which 
these  infant  schools  are  conducted. 

Outline  of  One   Year's  Work  in   Kindergarten  with   a 

Normal  Child  Five  Years  of  Age. 

Aim :  To  direct  the  emotions ;  develop  the  intellect ;  strengthen 
the  will. 

Child's  Devei^pment  through 
I.  lAingitagr : 

1.  Stories — Lift  the  child  out  of  his  personal  experience 

into  a  larger  world ;  direct  the  imagination ;  present 
ideals. 

2.  Songs — Awaken  a  sense  of  rhythm ;   develop  a  taste 

for  ^ood  music ;  furnish  a  poetic  form  for  expression 
of  iaeas. 

3.  Talks — Give  child  opportunity  to  relate  his  individual 

experiences,   to   sympathetically  participate  in   the 
experience  of  others,  and  to  gain  power  of  expression 
through  language. 
Much  of  the  nature  work  comes  into  these  exercises. 

II.  Oaraes: 

1.  Give  opportunity  for  bodily  activity ; 

2.  Strengthen  sense  perceptions ; 

3.  Develop  social  instincts ; 

through 
(/.  Rhythmic  games  for  control  of  body ; 
h.  Sense  games  for  training  of  senses ; 
c.   Representative  games  for — imitation  of  life   in 

nature  ;  imitation  of  activities  of  man. 

III.  Materials: 

1.  Constructive,  as — blocks,  clay,  folding  paper,  weaving 
mats,  etc. 

a.  Stimulate  observation  of  objects  in  environment 
h.   Furnish  means  of  expression   through  material, 
thus  developing  imagination,  judgment,    skill, 
accuracy,  etc.,  and  leading  toward  art. 

*  Including  all  kindergartens,  public  and  private.  Dr.  Harris  estimated 
tbat  there  were  in  this  ^ear  pot  less  ths^  200,000  children  attending  thenv 
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2.  Nature  as — leaves,  seeds,  nests,  cocoons,  stones,  shells, 
etc. 

a.  Cultivate  interest  in  and  love  for  the  life  in 
nature ;  knowledge  of  processes  of  growth ;  thus 
leading  toward  science. 

h.  Appeal  to  the  sesihetic  sense. 

Through  the  use  of  these  materials  fundamental  percep- 
tions are  gained. 

1.  Form — Solid:    sphere,    cube,    cyliiidcr,    oblong,    and 

triangular  prisms.     Surface :   circle,  square,  oblong, 
triangle.     Line :  curved,  straight. 

2.  Colour — Six  standard  colours,  and  black,  white,  grey, 

brown. 

3.  Number — Knowledge  of  numbers  from  one   to   ten. 

Number  relations  expressed  by  ^,  |,  J. 

4.  Size — Large,  small. 

5.  Measurement — Long,  short,  thick,  thin,  wide,  narrow. 

6.  Weight — Heavy,  lignt. 

7.  Texture — Rough,  smooth. 

8w  Position — Front,  back,  top,  bottom,  right,  left. 
9.  Direction  —  Straight,    slanting,    curved.      Points    of 
compass. 

Suggestive  Outline   for  a  Year's  Programme. 

seitem  her. 

I.  Ui/itie — Family  Life : 

1.  Family  relationship. 

2.  Expenences  of  home  life. 

3.  Nature  families — ^animals,  birds,  insects. 

OCTOBER. 

/.  Preparation  fen*  Winter  in  Nature: 

1.  Review  of  family  life. 

2.  Plants — seeds. 

8.  Trees — leaves  and  seeds. 

4.  Animals — protection  and  storing  of  food. 

5.  Birds-migration. 

6   Insects — cocoons,  etc. 

NOVEMBER. 

/  Preparation  for  Winter  hy  Man : 

1.  In  the  home — food,  clothing,  shelter. 

2.  On  the  farm — harvest. 

II.  Thanksgiving,    [Thanksgiving  Day  occurs  in  November], 

DECEMBER. 

/.  Winter*: 

1    Moon  and  stars,  )     ri      ..•       r      *. 

i  Frost,  ice,  snow-      i     Beauties  of  nature, 
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II  Prepaintion/or  Chrifftinas: 

1.  By  others  for  us. 

2.  By  us  for  others. 

Christmas  celebration. 

JANUARY. 

/.  Time: 

1.  Division  of  time. 

//.  C0'Opei*at toil,  throvr/h  Industries: 

1.  Trades  —  carpenter,     blacksmith,     cobbler,     weaver, 
baker,  etc. 

FEBRUARY. 

I.  Patriotism  : 

1.  Soldiers. 

2.  Washington. 

3.  Heroes  and  heroic  deeds. 

MARCH. 

/.  Forces  in  Nature: 

1.  Water  /Utilised/   Water  wheels,  mills,  navigation. 

2.  Wind    I  by  man.  I  Wind-mills,  kites,  sails. 

3.  Heat — melting  of  ice  and  snow. 

APRIL. 

/.  AiViikeninff  of  Life  in  NiUure  : 

1.  Flowing  of  sap. 

2.  Buddinjj  of  trees. 

3.  Butterflies. 


4.  Return  of  birds. 


MAY. 


/.  Life  in  Nature: 

» 

1.  Nest  building. 

2.  Gardening. 

3.  The  tarm. 

4.  Bees,  ants,  tishes,  etc. 

JUNE. 

I.  licanty  in  Nature  : 

1.  Flowers,  verdure,  cloud,  sky,  rainbow,  sunshine. 

2.  Excursions. 

The  two  strands — the  child's  environment  in  nature  and  his 
human  relationships  are  carried  through  the  entire  year,continuitv 
being  the  basis  of  the  Kindergarten. 

The  iirst  public  kindergartens  were  established  at  St.  Loiii.s. 
So  far  as  the  adoption  of  the  kindergarten  as  part  of  the  public 
school  system  is  concerned.  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  was  the  pioneer, 
bis  efforts  being  seconded  by  Miss  Blow.  And  the  report  of  the 
St.  Louis  superintendent  (dated  Deceml)er  1899)  stul  contains 
one  of  the  clearest  statements  of  the  function  of  the  kinder- 
garten from  the  point  of  view  of  public  education.     "  Wfaile  ^he 
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great  idea  of  the  Kindergarten  is  based  on  the  eternal  verities 
of  human  life,  of  which  the  crown  and  glory  is  neither  know- 
ledge nor  scholarship,  but  good  deeds,  all  the  educational  work 
ot  tne  Kindergarten  must  be  based  on  the  study  of  the  physical 
and  mental  possibiUties  of  the  child,  and  the  laws  of  his  growth. 
The  best  way  of  preparing  the  pupil  for  school  and  life  is  to 
adjust  education  to  the  child  as  he  is,  making  that  which  is 
noblest  and  best  in  him  imfold  and  grow  through  his  own 
activity  in  play  and  work,  and  according  to  the  laws  of  his  own 

being Although    the    Kindereart-en    does    not    aim    at 

instruction,  the  chila  learns  uuich.  There  is  hardly  any  place  in 
the  whole  educational  curriculum  where  in  the  same  space  of 
time,  the  child  obtains,  incidenUilly,  as  much  and  as  valuable 
information  as  he  acquires  during  his  year  in  the  Kindergarten 
Notwithstanding  that  information  is  discarded  as  a  direct  aim, 
he  receives  the  most  valuable  insights  into  life,  and  gains  impor 
tant  elements  of  knowledge  which  subsequent  instruction  in  the 
school  is  to  deepen ;  an  interest  in  the  great  departments  ol 
school  work  is  mdirectly  aroused.  The  hand  is  made  deft 
through  play,  and  thereby  writing  and  the  handling  of  the  pen 
and  pencil  become  easier;  the  2)lay  with  building  blocks  develops 

the  idea  of  number which  is  the  groundwork 

of  arithmetic.  The  eye  is  traine<l  in  the  recognition  of  geometric 
fonns,  and  the  learning  of  the  forms  of  the  lettci's  is  facilitated 
thereby.  The  songs  of  the  kindergarten  enrich  the  vocabulary 
of  the  child  and  train  him  in  the  elements  of  literary  language, 
making  his  future  reading  lessons  more  profitable  and  intelli- 
giblo." 

There  are  good  kindergartens  everywhere,  and  a  great  num- 
ber were  visiied  in  passing  from  city  to  city.  The  best,  piobably, 
arc  at  Toronto,  where  the  happy  be^iring  and  quiet  self-couunand 
of  the  children  are  especially  noticeable.  Kindergartens  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  public  school  system  of  Ont*irio.  New  York 
lias  a  double  system  of  kindergj^rtens,  those  organised  by  the 
£oard  of  Education,  and  those  under  the  care  of  the  New  York 
Kindergart43n  Association  ;  there  are  eighteen  kindergartens  con- 
ducted by  this  Association  supported  by  public  subscription  or 
individually  supported  by  single  persons  or  clubs,  such  as  the 
l«rew  York  Lawyers,  the  New  York  Merchants,  and  the  Neigh- 
borhood Club.  At  Minneapolis,  Board  and  Association  co-operate 
in  two  of  the  schools,  the  Board  providing  room,  heating,  and 
janitor's  services,  the  Association  providing  the  teuchers.  It  is 
tioped,  however,  that  the  Board  will  l)e  able  to  give  the  kinder- 
^rarten  a  detinito  place  in  its  system.  Chic^igo  had  an  arrange- 
ment for  a  time  on  the  same  lines  as  that  now  existing  in  the 
two  Minneapolis  schools ;  the  whole  work  is  now  in  the  nandsof 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Education. 

In  preparing  her  monograph  for  inclusion  in  the  hiUidh(K)k  to 
the  U.S.  educational  exhibit  at  Paris,  Miss  Blow  received, 
through  the  Boston  Superintendent  of  Schools,  16^  letters  from 
teachers  of  the  first  grade,  containing  answers  to  the  genenJ 
.question.  *'What,   if  anything,  have  you   observed   as   to   the 

fi602.  N 
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characteristics  of  kindergarten  children  as  compared  with  othci 
children  ? "  About  one  in  five  of  the  answers  tabulated  were 
unfavourable,  not  a  large  proportion  for  a  city  in  which  old 
traditions  naturally  linger.  The  moral  gains  of  kindergarten  a? 
compared  with  other  children,  indicated  in  these  answers  and 
briefly  summarised  by  Miss  Blow,  are  that  they  "are  neater, 
cleaner,  more  orderly,  more  industrious,  and  more  persevering. 
They  are  also  more  self-reUant,  more  painstaking,  and  more  seli- 
helpfiil.  They  are  less  self-conscious  and  more  polite.  They 
obey  more  quickly  and  are  more  gentle  towards  each  other. 
They  have  a  more  developed  spirit  ot  helpfulness.  They  are 
more  eager,  alert,  enthusiastic,  and  responsive.  They  are 
in  teres  tea  in  a  wider  range  of  subjects.  They  have  finer 
sensibilities,  manifest  love  for  and  confidence  in  tneir  teachers 
and  show  special  interest  in  everything  pertaining  to  home  and 
family  life. 

The  reports  of  superintendents  in  many  cities  bear  witness  to 
the  morally  educative  influence  of  the  kindergartens,  and  the 
Chicago  Educational  Commission  (1897-99),  whose  report  is  a 
first-rate  summary  of  the  best  things  that  are  being  done  in 
American  education,  recommends  (Art.  V  Sec.  4)  that  a  kinder- 

garten  open  to  children  from  four  to  six  years  of  age  be  estab- 
shed  as  soon  as  possible  in  connection  with  each  scnool  in  the 
more  thickly  populated  districts  of  the  city,  and  ultimat-ely  in 
every  school. 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  recently  lectured  at  Philadelphia  on 
"  ReUgion  in  the  Kindergarten.  *  It  is  the  one  part  of  the  public 
school  where  sectarianism  is  not  feared. 

The  following  outline  of  a  kindergarten  course  is  taken  from 
the  report  of  the  Sioux  City  Schools: — 

Object. 

To  form  an  easy  connection  between  the  home  life  and  school 
life  of  the  child  ;  to  lead  him  to  feel  the  unity  of  the  imiverse,  his 
relationship  to  man,  to  nature,  and  to  God ;  to  lead  him  to  see  that 
loving  service  is  the  tnie  object  in  life. 

Materials. 

Songs,  games,  stories,  poems,  the  gifts  and  occupations  of  the 
kindergarten. 

Lessons. 

1.  Relationship  of  child  to  family  through  bird  life,  animal  life, 
and  plant  life.  Love  and  helpfulness  the  chiet'  thought.  Great 
love  shown  by  doing  for  others.     The  Christ  child. 

2.  Relationship  of  child  to  his  neighbour  through  trade  and 
commerce.     Interdependence  of  mankind  the  chief  thought. 

3.  Relationship  of^  child  to  country  through  the  lives  of  heroes 
and  heroines  of  the  past.  True  nobility  of  character  the  chief 
thought.     Patriotism. 

4.  Relationship  of  child  to  God,  the  loving  Father,  symbolised 
by  the  universal  elements  of  earth,  water,  air,  and  light.  The 
return  of  spring  symbolio  of  irapiortality. 
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Some  diflSculty  is  still  felt,  as  shown  by  replies  given  by 
Boston  teachers,  with  regard  to  the  transition  from  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  primary  school.  But  the  whole  tendency  of  thp 
newer  education  is  to  bridge  over  this  diflSculty.  The  editor  of 
the  "  American  Primary  Teacher  "  would  solve  it  by  saying : — 
"  The  more  nearly  the  lowest  primary  grade  can  be  like  a  first- 
dass  kindergarten  the  better." 

At  Sioux  City  an  interesting  experiment  has  been  tried.  The 
transition  from  the  spontaneity  and  from  the  absence  of 
restraint  of  the  kindei^arten  to  that  of  the  closer  discipline  of 
the  public  school  was  uAt  to  be  difficult,  so  the  plan  was  devised 
of  placing  the  two  lines  of  work  alongside  of  each  other ;  the 
forenoon  was  devoted  to  pure  kindergarten  work,  the  after- 
noon to  the  preliminary  first  grade  work.  Such  has  been  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  pupils  in  these  two  schools,  that  while  they 
omy  devoted  half  as  much  time  to  the  public  school  work  as  the 
preliminary  grade  pupils,  they  have  done  as  much  in  the  public 
school  work  as  those  pupils  who  gave  their  entire  time  to  it, 
and,  besides,  have  received  a  thorough  training  in  kindergarten 
work.  It  was  believed  that  the  helpfulness  of  the  kindergarten 
in  increasing  the  working  capacity  of  the  pupils  would  compen- 
sate for  the  naif  time  which  could  only  be  spent  on  the  public 
school  work,  and  this  view  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
results.  Striking  testimony  to  the  same  effect  based  on  actual 
school  statistics,  comes  from  St.  Louis.  (Individtudity,  etc., 
pp.  1 98-9.). 

The  kindergarten  teachers  of  the  city  of  Newark  have  taken 
the  matter  into  their  own  hands.  They  have  worked  in  such 
close  unity  with  the  grade  teachers  that  the  kindergarten  spirit 
is  slowly  but  surely  pervading  the  entire  educational  system. 
This  was  most  noticeable  in  tne  celebration  of  the  Chnstmas 
festival  and  in  a  *  Froebel '  reception  given  by  the  kindergartners 
to  the  principals  and  first  yciir  teachers.  Others  fall  back  upon 
the  idea  of  a  connecting  class.  It  has  been  tried  in  several 
places,  and  is  said  invariably  to  have  been  of  great  use  in  leading 
the  children  into  good  school  habits.  But  without  much  doubt 
the  final  solution  will  be  found  in  a  common  spirit  animating 
the  teachers  of  kindergartens  and  of  the  lower  grades.  Already 
students  in  training  are  paying  attention  co  the  kindergarten 
Work,  and  the  primary  schools  are  largely  infected  with  its  spirit 
and  imitating  its  practice.  The  Boston  "  Course  of  Study  for 
Primary  Schools"  closes  with  these  instructions: — 

"  The  occupations  of  the  kindergarten  should  as  far  as  is 
practicable  be  continued  in  the  primary  schools.  When  pupils 
m  first  grades  have  had  no  kindergarten  training,  the  orainaiy 
iiiaterial  of  the  kindergarten,  as  prescribed  for  kindergarten 
pupils,  may  be  employed.  In  the  case  of  pupils  admitted  from 
Icindergartens,  the  occupations  should  continue  and  extend  the 
^ork  of  the  kindergarten.  Paper-cutting,  paper-folding,  con- 
s?lnictive  work  with  card-baard,  clay  modelling,  weiiving,  and  the 
udvanced  gifts  may  be  employed  in  connection  with  ihc  ordinary 
les5M3ns  of  the  primary  grades.     Many  of  the  soiil'"^  and  games  of 
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the  kindergarten  are  suitable  for  use  in  primary  classes.  When 
possible,  the  kindergarten  class-rooms*  shoula  be  used  in  the 
afternoon  hj  primary  pupils  for  games  and  marching,  pro- 
grammes being  so  arrangea  that  several  classes  may  avail  them- 
selves of  this  privilege.  All  primary  teachers  should  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  kindergarten  principles  and  methods,  and 
should  endeavour  to  build  upon  the  foundation  already  laid  in 
the  kindergarten." 

One  remarkable  thing  which  was  spoken  of  at  the  training 
college  founded  by  Mrs.  Hearst  at  Washington,  as  well  as  at 
Pratt  Institute,  is  the  good  effect  upon  the  health  of  the  students 
taking  the  kindergarten  course.  Some  of  this  is  due  to  the  freedom 
and  grace  of  movement  acquired  through  the  games,  consisting 
of  song  and  action,  which  the  students  learn  in  order  to  teacn 
them  m  their  classesf ;  but  quite  as  much  is  due  to  the  setting 
fi'ec  of  social  sympathy  and  of  individual  aspiration  to  which  the 
kindergarten  makes  constant  appeal.  "  As  the  inner  character 
grows,'  said  the  Director  of  the  Pratt  Institute  training  classes, 
**  the  delicate  ones  grow  well,  and  hard  work  does  not  hurt 
them."  '*  Wo  give  the  spiritual  point  of  view  from  the  outset, 
working  not  upon  technical  lines,  from  the  outside,  but  by 
building  up  from  what  is  within." 

2.  American  interprotjitions  of  kindcrgjirtcn  principles. 

"  The  student  of  current  educational  thought  must  notice  a 
change  in  the  status  of  the  kindergarten.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  kindergarten  idea  passed  unchallenged  among  pro- 
gressive educators,  and  to  prove  that  Froebel  said  thus  or  so 
ended  all  argument.  We  no  longer  find  that  unanimity  of 
thought  nor  tnat  deference  to  the  dictum  of  Froebel." 

In  these  words  the  Principal  of  the  Blaine  School,  Philadel- 

Shia,  refers  to  one  of  the  most  stirring  questions  at  present 
ebated  by  American  educators.  It  caused  the  writer  more 
anxious  thought  than  any  other  part  of  the  investigation. 
There  are  said  to  be  three  schools  of  Froebelians,  the  stationarv, 
the  evohitionary,  and  the  revolutionary,  though  the  last  is, 
perhaps,  too  strong  a  term  for  those  to  whom  it  has  been  applied. 
The  writer  did  not  meet  any  who  said  that  they  belonged 
to  the  first  class.  Those  who  seemed  nearest  to  it  could  more 
readily,  and  with  more  justice,  be  classed  as  evolutionary.  The 
evolution  of  the  Kindergarten  in  America  follows  two  distinct 
courses;  one  outwanls  towards  parents,  children's  nurses,  and 
the  general  public ;  the  other  inwards  by  study,  fresh  applica- 
tions, and  experiments  in  the  Kindergarten  itself  The  Cnicago 
Kindergarten  College  st^inds  out  amongst  Kindergarten  training 
schools  for  the  wide  reach  of  its  influence,  and  the  number  of 
jussociaujd  departments.     ''That  classes  for  mothers  should  come 

*  The  kindergarten  only  assembles  for  the  half  day. 

t  One  of  the  most  noticeable  features  of  the  American  kindergarten 
movement  is  the  remarkably  earnest  way  in  which  teachers  and  adult 
students  nlay  these  gamt^  alike  with  the  children  and  when  met  together 
in  the  children's  absence. 
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into  existence,"  says  Miss  Blow  in  her  Paris  monograph,  "  was  a 

Eredestined  phase  of  the  Froebclian   movement.     Practically 
owever,  the  work  in  this  direction  amoimted  to  very  little  until 
a  mothers  department  was  established  in  that  unique  institu- 
tion, the  Chicago  Kindergarten  College.     I  call  this  institution 
unique  because  it  has  consciously  attempted  the  transformation 
of  tne  girls'  college  into  a  school  for  motherhood."   The  director 
of  the  college,   wno  had  been  a  successful  teacher  before  her 
marriage,  was  led  into  the  Kindergarten  work  by  the  need  which 
she  had  found  it  to  supply  in  the  training  of  her  own  children. 
This  is  one  phase  of  the  evolution  of  the  Kindergarten.     It  has 
ceased  to  belong  solely  to  the  professional  educator,  and  to  the 
children  in  the  schools.  The  home  has  been  reached,  and  mothers' 
meetings  areheldalikeincoimection  with  the  Mission  kindergartens 
of  the  poorer  districts,  and  in  high  class  kindergartens,  where 
ladies  oi  social  standing,  after  an  hour  given  to  Jecture  and  dis- 
cussion, sit  to  the  tables  and  make  the  same  mistakes  in  the 
clay  modellings  and  other  occupations  which  their  OAvn  children 
haa  been  making  earlier  in  the  day.     The  writer  had  the  privi- 
lege of  witnessing  such  a  meeting  in  New  York,  at  whicn  the 
discussion    turned    upon   the  moral  and   religious  training  ot 
children,  especially  through  their  play  and  social  activities.     A 
tj-pical    evolutionist    from   the  inner  noint  of  \ie\v,  and  re- 
discoverer  of  some  of  Froelyel's  laws  is  Miss  Minnie  Glidden,  of 
-Vratt  Institute.     The  work  at  this  institute  had  its  source  in  the 
Chicago  Kindergarten  College,  but  owing  to  its  contact  with  a 
technical  institute   has  been  modified  somewhat.      Mr.    Pratt 
liad,  however,  come  to  the  conclusion,  as  a  result  of  his  observa- 
tions in  Europe,  that  the  Froebelian  idea  lay  at  che  foundation 
of  all  manual  training.    Accordingly,  at  the  Institute  the  kinder- 
garten finds  a  natural  home. 

The  Armour  Institute  at  Chicago,  similar  in  general  technical 
aim  to  the  Pratt  Institute,  is  the  centre  of  the  "  free-play " 
movement  in  connection  with  the  kindergarten.  This  is  wliat 
has  been  called  revolutionary  Froebelianism.  Whatever  be  said 
of  this  more  radical  exposition  of  Froebel's  laws,  the  existence  of 
the  two  schools  of  interpretation  side  by  side  show  how  really 
the  kindergarten  idea  is  being  Americanised  and  assimilatea. 
Even  a  stationary  Froebelian  is  driven  to  have  some  better 
liold&st  than  the  ipse  dixit  of  the  great  reformer.  The  word 
Idndergarten  is  no  longer  a  proper  noun  signifv'ing  always  and 
overywtiere  the  one,  sole,  original,  and  identical  thing.  It  is  a 
connmon  noun,  and  as  such  Is  assured  of  a  more  permanent 
place  in  American  speech.  This  generalising  of  the  name  has 
come  about  as  one  result  of  the  pedagogical  strife  between  the 
claims  for  spontaneity  and  prescription ;  or,  to  use  the  terms  of 
the  kindergarten,  between  free  play  and  directed  play,  and,  in  the 
occupations,  free  work  and  directed  work.  To  judge  from 
actual  observation,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  considerable  amount 
of  direction  even  about  the  free  play  and  free  work,  and  quite 
Huf&cient  freedom  about  the  directed  play  or  work.  The  free  play 
theorv  savours  somewhat  of  Rousseauism.      On  the  other  hana. 
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it  is  a  danger  of  directed  play  that  it  shall  present  an  exaggerated 
idealism — exaggerated,  that  is,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  child, 
and  so  become  in  unskilful  hands  forced  and  unreal 

Naturally  there  is  a  great  deal  that  is  common  to  the  two 
types  of  kmdergarten.  Little  gardens  tilled  and  cultivated  by 
tne  children  under  the  direction  of  their  teachers,  the  care  for 
indoor  plants  and  for  animal  life,  the  use  of  the  gifts,  and  ot 
some  of  the  kindergarten  materials  in  the  occupations,  are  points 
in  common  :  many  of  the  games,  too,  are  similar.  Moreover,  the 
advocates  of  free  play  and  free  occupations  claim  to  be  followinff 
as  truly  in  the  footsteps  of  Froebel  as  those  who  accept  his  typiciu 
games  and  constructive  occupations.  Dr.  Stanley  Hall,for  example, 
m  an  article  in  the  Forum  on  "Some  Defects  of  the  Kindergarten 
in  America,"  says :  "  1  believe  heart  and  soul  in  the  kindergarten 
as  I  understand  it,  and  insist  that  I  am  a  true  disciple  of  Froebel, 
that  my  orthodoxy  is  the  real  "  doxy,"  which,  if  Froebel  could 
now  come  to  Chicago  or  Boston,  he  would  approve."  Dr.  Hall 
includes  amongst  the  great  ideas  which  the  educational  world 
owes  in  whole  or  in  part  to  Froebel,  that  "  Froebel  taught  self- 
activity  and  spontaneity,  and  that  play  was  one  of  the  great 
revealers  of  the  direction  of  inherent  interest  and  capacity.  He 
first  saw  that  if  the  play  instincts  are  turned  on  as  the  great 
motive  power  in  school,  far  more  can  be  accomplished,  and  that 
more  easily  and  with  less  strain." 

The  substance  of  the  criticisms  contained  in  this  article  are 
contained  in  two  paragraphs  which  are  a  brief  statement  of  the 
position  of  the  aavocates  of  greater  freedom  from  the  pure 
Froebelian  examples. 

"  The  most  decadent  intellectual  new  departure  of  the  Ameri- 
can Froebelists  is  the  emphasis  now  laid  upon  the  mother  plays 
as  the  acme  of  kindergarten  wisdom.  These  are  represent^  by 
very  crude  poems,  indifterent  music  and  pictures,  illustrating 
certain  incidents  of  child  life  believed  to  be  of  fundamental  ana 
typical  significance.  I  have  read  these  in  German  and  in 
English,  have  strummed  the  music,  and  have  given  a  brief  course 
of  lectures  from  the  sympathetic  standpoint,  trying  to  put  all  the 
new  wine  of  meaning  I  could  think  of  into  them.  But  I  am 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  they  are  not  positively  unwhole- 
some  and  harmful  for  tlie  child,  and  productive  of  anti-scientific 
and  unphilosophical  intellectual  haoits  in  the  teacher,  they 
should  nevertheless  be  superseded  by  the  far  better  things  now 
available."  At  the  same  time,  Dr.  Hall  admits  that  they  now 
have  a  ccrtuin  advantage  of  position,  because  so  much  meaning 
has  accumulated  about  them. 

"  Anothor  cardinal  error  of  the  kindergarten  is  the  intensity 
of  its  devotion  to  the  gifts  and  occupations.  In  devising  these, 
Froebel  showed  great  sagacity ;  but  tne  scheme  as  it  left  his  own 
hands  was  a  very  inadequate  embodiment  of  his  educational 
ideas,  even  for  his  time.  He  thought  it  a  perfect  grammar  of 
play  and  an  alphabet  of  industries ;  and  in  tnis  opinion  he  was 
utterly  mistaken.  Play  and  industry  were  then  relatively  unde- 
veloped ;  and  while  his  devices  were  beneficent  for  the  peasant 
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children  in  the  country,  they  lead  in  the  interests  of  the  modern 
city  child,  a  very  pallia,  unreal  life." 

Since  the  article  from  which  these  quotations  are  taken  was 
published,  a  very  able  reply  to  it  has  come  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Harris. 

A  large  part  of  the  discussion  seems  to  hinge  upon  the  relation 
between  kmdergartea  play  and  the  whole  of  the  play-life  of  the 
child ;  and  between  the  kindergarten  occupations  and  the  whole 
of  the  child's  attempts  at  manual  construction.  Is  the  kinder- 
garten, as  a  public  institution,  to  take  over  games  which  the 
children  kn(*w  from  well-established  tradition,  and  which  by  the 
very  fact  of  their  persistence  answer  to  some  of  childhood's  native 
instincts,  such  as  games  with  "shells,"  "spools,"  "whips,"  and 
"  pop-corn "  ?  Or  is  the  kindergarten,  as  introductory  to  an 
eaucation  in  the  public  schools,  to  make  a  selection  from  the 
most  universal  and  apparently  typical  plays  of  childhood  on 
the  ground  of  some  recognised  educational  value,  some  principle 
of  unconscious  instruction  thiough  the  orderly  development  ot 
these  plays,  some  ideal  outlooK  upon  society  and  a  certain 
amount  of  ethical  content  ?  Again,  with  regard  to  the  occupa- 
tions, are  they  to  be  such  as  children  everywhere  follow  by  sheer 
imitative  instmct — the  making  of  doll's  house  furniture  ;  of  paint 
and  varnish  brushes  for  spring  cleaning ;  the  making  of  play- 
tliings,  etc.,  out  of  material  easy  to  find  in  the  home  ?  Or  are 
the  occupations  to  be  relatively  more  abstract,  more  related  to 
the  aesthetic  side  of  the  child's  nature,  forming  with  the  gifts 
a  preparation  for  mathematics,  a  means  of  constructing  the  com- 
plex from  the  simple,  and  of  discovering  the  possibilities  of 
beauty  in  the  elementary  type  forms,  the  square  and  the  circle  ? 
Stated  epigrammatically,  the  question  seems  to  be,  is  the  kinder- 
garten an  organised  play-room  or  a  school  ?  In  the  former  case, 
the  kindergarten  is  practically  of  a  piece  with  the  occupied  life 
of  the  child  out  of  school ;  in  the  latter  case,  it  is  a  distinct 
enlargement  of  the  child's  life  and  thought  and  outlook.  To 
say  that  the  kindergarten  cannot  be  a  school  without  trenching 
upon  the  wholesome  freedom  of  children,  and  upon  the  develop 
inent  of  natural  powers  which  are  awaiting  expression,  would  be 
to  contravene  the  spirit  of  the  whole  school  movement,  which,  as 
has  been  seen,  is  rapidly  building  up  a  nationally  American 
education.  Nevertheless,  in  so  far  as  some  of  the  more  closely 
Froebelian  kindergartens  create  a  forced  atmosphere,  ovcrstimu- 
lating  the  individuality  of  children,  and  inducing  an  artificial  con- 
sciousness of  achievement,  the  criticisms  of  the  "  free  play"  school 
have  weight.  So  great  a  student  of  child-life  as  Dr.  Stanley  Hall 
is  not  lixely  to  have  associated  himself  with  this  school  of 
critics  without  observing  much  that  would  warrant  his  action. 

The  writer  recalls  one  or  tv/o  impressions  which  would  lead 
to  a  similar  view.  But  the  existence,  in  a  minority  of  cases,  ot 
a  too  pedantic  following  of  unassimilated  precepts,  or  of  an 
overstrained  devotion  on  the  part  of  some  young  kindergarten 
teachers  to  a  very  partially  understood  theory,  and  one  only 
partially  worked  out  oy  Froebel  himsell,  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
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snffioient  reason  for  abandoning  the  lines  which,  running  through 
the  Froebelian  scheme  as  a  whole,*  make  it  a  coherent  and  pro- 
gressive system.  To  take  examples  from  observation  in  kinaer- 
gartens  of  each  type : — The  drama  of  nest-building  and  of  parent 
birds  caring  for  their  young  is  surely  more  worthy  as  a  type  of 
spring  s  messages  than  the  effort  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  spring- 
time  by  making  cardboard  furniture  vans  for  removals,  and  by 
going  out  for  a  walk  to  look  for  houses  to  let.  It  may  be  that 
the  *'free  play"  Froebelitins  would  not  exclude  the  former,  but  it  is 
practically  certiiin  that  the  closer  followers  of  Froebcl  would  not 
mclude  the  latter  The  school  should  lift  the  child  out  of  the 
often  meagre  and  uninspiring  environment  of  thorough fiire  and 
kitchen ;  indeed,  the  younger  the  child  the  more  necessarv  and 
possible  would  this  seem  to  be.  Dr.  Stanley  Hall,  in  the  address 
upon  "  the  love  and  the  study  of  nature,"  already  quoted,  himself 
pleads  for  the  opening  ot  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  children  to  life 
m  its  more  idciil  phases.  At  the  same  time,  the  purpose  of  the 
"  free  play  "  kindergartens  is  not  merely  utilitarian ;  their  aim  is 
to  cause  the  children  to  relive  and  to  interpret  as  many  of  the 
experiences  of  social  life  as  possible,  and  to  appeal  by  this  means 
to  their  constructive  imagmation,  as  well  as  to  cultivate  self- 
expression.  "Our  business,"  said  the  director  of  one  of  these 
kindergartens,  "  is  to  let  the  children  handle  simple  materials,  to 
begin  to  test  their  power,  and  to  enable  them  to  realise  that 
every  material  in  the  universe  has  its  possibility.  The  child 
comes  into  a  world  of  tools  and  materials  which  have  at  first  no 
relation  to  him.  We  liavc  to  train  him  in  hand  and  brain  till 
he  knows  and  can  say :  *  Life  hj\s  things  in  it  for  me ;  it  says 
things  and  opens  up  possibilities  to  me.' " 

There  was  no  feeling  in  the  mind  of  this  speaker  of  antago- 
nism to  the  older  style  of  kindergarten.  "  The  free  kindergarten 
would  have  no  foundation  without  the  old  ;  the  old  need  not  be 
fearful  of  superstructure ;  superstructure  is  not  destruction." 
Moreover,  there  is  no  element  of  tinality  in  the  attitude  assumed 
by  the  newer  school.  Dr.  Stanley  Hall  says :  "  Let  me  confess 
frankly  that  I  do  not,  myself,  know  at  present  just  what  should 
be  done  or  just  how  this  grade  of  education  should  be  best  orga- 
nised. One  of  my  dearest  wishes  is  to  have  adequate  means 
placed  at  my  disposal  to  experiment  a  few  ycai*s,  or  until  I  could 
present  a  scheme  of  detailed  work  " ;  and  when  he  speaks  of  the 
child  as  "  full  of  helplessness  and  incapacity  "  he  does  not  appear 
to  discountenance  adequate  direction.  One  great  benefit  which 
has  accrued  to  kindergarten  practice  in  America,  largely  from 
Dr.  Stanley  Hall's  protests,  is  the  use  of  larger  gifts  (two-inch 
cubes,  &c.)  and  of  less  fine  and  exacting  exercises  (e.g.,  the  thin 
strips  used  in  paper-weaving).  The  freely  admitted  nervousness 
of  the  American  child  is  in  danger  of  being  intensified  by 
demanding  work  of  too  exact  a  nature  in  the  infant  school. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  vast  ethical  influence  of  the 
kindergarten  has  undoubtedly  come,  and  seems  likely  to  continue 
to  come,  from  the  influence  upon  the  lives  of  little  children  of 
teachers  trained  to  direct  their  work  and  play  activities  in  the 
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infant  schooL  Moreover,  with  regard  to  the  relation  between 
kindergarten  play  and  the  whole  play-life  of  the  (*hild,  as  Dr. 
Harris  has  said  in  answer  to  President  Stanley  Hall,  **  Froebel 
was  not  seeking  to  invent  a  substitute  for  the  spontaneous  play 
of  the  child,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  invent  a  transition  from  the 
home  to  the  school."  The  kindergarten  was  not  intended  to  be  "  an 
organised  substitute  for  pure  cliild  play,  and  people,"  Dr.  Harris 
adds,  "  will  verj'  soon  see  tliat  it  is  a  waste  ot  public  money  to 
attempt  to  do  for  the  child  what  he  can  do  better  if  left  to  him- 
self." It  may  be,  and  doubtless  is,  healthier  to  have  two  kinder- 
garten types  than  only  one ;  each  will  supply  correct  ives  to  the 
other,  but  the  games  which  will  educiilively  take  the  child  out  of 
himself  are  not  the  "jumping-rope"  and  "  pop-corn,"  nor  is  it 
clear  that  *'  occasional  whistling  would,  of  course,  be  admirable." 
Rather  should  the  stress  be  laid  upon  dramatised  nature-plays, 
or  games  full  of  social  reference,  which  shall  open  out  before  the 
minds  of  the  children  a  world  of  right  and  true  social  relation- 
ships, and  leave  to  the  out-of-school  experience  during  these  years 
the  almost  inevitable  ac(juaintance  with  kitchen  occupations  and 
tradii/ional  games.  It  might  be  well  in  the  most  orthoaox  kinder- 
garten to  devote  time  occasionally  to  the  intei'pret4ition  of  the  chil- 
dren's s..reet  games  and  housekeeping  instincts,  and  so  follow  to 
some  extent  the  hint  given  by  Froobol's  more  radical  interpreters. 
Yet,  when  one  comes  to  mciisure  the  amount  of  ethical  training 
which  each  kind  of  kindergarten  seems  prepared  and  able  to 

five,  the  more  purely  Froebelian  school  appears  to  advantage.* 
n  any  event,  the  jjeneral  effect  of  the  kindergarten  movement 
in  America,  of  whichever  type,  has  been  and  is  to  help,  if  not 
almast  to  create,  a  kindlier  feeling  towards  children,  and  an 
increasing  recognition  of  their  individual  capacities  and  dis- 
positions. 

There  are  ways  outside  of  the  kindergarten  itself  in  which  its 
influence  is  being  felt.  For  example,  the  best  technical  schools, 
such  as  the  Pratt  Institute,  the  Armour  Institute  at  Chicago, 
and  the  Massachusetts  School  of  Technology  (with  its  symbols — 
book  and  anvil — and  its  motto — Mens  et  manus),  stand  for  the 
Froebelian   combination   of  thinking  and  doing.      The  kinder- 

*  The  whole  of  this  chai»ter  is  written  in,  so  to  say,  an  American  atnio- 
fiphere,  and  has  almost  no  reference  to  the  introduction  of  kindergarten 
elements  into  the  English  infant  schooL  A  nature  game,  as  most  visitors 
to  Euj^lish  infant  schools  must  have  observed,  livens  a  very  pallid  life  as  a 
mere  interpolation  between  more  serious  lessons,  including  the  elements  of 
the  three  R's.  Certainly,  under  these  conditions,  such  a  game  and  even 
some  of  the  kindergarten  games  having  a  social  reference  are  not  game>s  in 
which  the  children  take  a  natural  and  spontaneous  delight,  ^fany  of  these 
eames  de[)end  for  their  interast  almost  entirely  upon  the  thought  and 
Feeling  which  the  kindergarten  in  other  of  its  aspects  supplies  ;  morning 
talks  on  nature  illustrated  by  objects,  and  from  the  children's  observation  of 
nature's  changing  aspects,  or  recalling  a  visit  to  a  bakehouse,  a  store,  or  a 
smithy  ;  occupations,  devised  to  illustrate  nature-stories  or  natural  scenes  ; 
pictures  hung  low  upon  the  walls  of  nature  scenes  or  human  industries,  etc. 
When  the  games  are  not  merely  interpolations  in  the  programmes,  but,  as 
it  were,  the  outcome  and  efflorescence  of  the  programme,  they  become  far 
more  real  to  the  children. 
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garten  has  emphasised  the  intimacy  of  the  relation  between 
mental  and  bodily  activity,  until,  as  at  the  Armour  Instituto 
there  is  a  strong  feeling  against  a  one-sided  education.  Tech- 
nical students  have  to  take  a  fixed  amount  of  literature,  history, 
economics,  and  to  study  the  principles  of  logic,  ethics,  and  psy- 
chology. "  To  luive  a  bare  scientific  and  technical  training  vrith 
no  humanistic  element  is  to  make  half  a  man ;  here  it  is  the  man 
first,  and  the  engineer  second."  This  is  believed  to  be  the  way  to 
make  the  best  engineers.  It  was  in  harmony  with  this  aim  tnat, 
though  it  was  a  technical  school,  there  were  pictures  every- 
where :  these  are  often  lent  by  wealthy  gentlemen.  A  valuaWe 
painting  by  Rossetti,  accompanied  by  a  brief  account  of  the 
artist,  was  so  placed  that  no  one  coula  go  into  the  mechanical 
engineering  room  ^v^thout  passing  it ;  the  president  of  the  insti- 
tute being  one  of  the  greatest  art  critics  in  America.  If  such 
things  as  these  do  not  directly  emanate  from  FroebeFs  philo- 
sophy,* which  has  regard  to  the  completest  development  of^child 
nature,  they  are  at  least  fundamentally  the  same  in  principle. 
V  Further,  tne  endeavour  to  identify  the  individual  with  wwler 
social  interests,  and  so  really  to  enlarge  his  individuality,  is 
equally  the  aim  of  the  kindergarten  and  of  the  humanistic  ten- 
dencies of  the  technical  school. 

Chapter  XV. 

Playground  Life  and  Recess  in  American  Schools. 

The  conditions  are,  as  a  rule,  more  favourable  to  collective 
outdoor  games  in  country  districts  than  in  the  towns.  In  the 
former  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  the  younger  teachers  to 
Xake  part  with  pupils  in  their  games ;  but  in  the  cities  the  costli- 
ness of  playground  space  is  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  physical 
and,  so  lar  as  the  social  play  spirit  is  concerned,  to  the  moral 
development  of  children  attending  school  The  Newark  superin- 
tendent, for  example,  says  in  his  report  for  the  year  1900 :  "  The 
entire  question  of  recess  is  practically  much  more  difficult  than 
it  is  theoretically.  Nearly  all  thoughtful  teachei-s  believe  that 
pupils,  especially  young  children,  should  have  periods  of  action 
and  of  play  out  of  doors  at  frequent  intervals.  The  conditions 
of  the  city  schools  have  rendered  this  almost  impossible.  Many 
buildings  have  practically  no  grounds,  and  none  of  the  larger 
buildings  have  grounds  that  are  at  all  adequate  as  playgrounds 
for  the  entire  school.  A  school  of  a  thousand  children  would 
require  a  very  large  piece  of  ground,  hence  the  ideal  recess  is  an 
impossibility  in  large  cities.  In  its  place  it  is  necessiiry  to  have 
frequent  periods  of  rest  and  freedom  and  such  recreation  as  can 
be  properly  furnished  in  the  schoolroom."  These  words  describe 
the  conditions  in  a  very  large  number  of  American  cities. 

In  Canada,  according  to  the  late  Dr.  Rimd,  of  McMaster  Uni- 
versity, Toronto,  whose  opportunities  of  observation  throughout 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Dominion  had  been  somewhat  exceptional, 

♦  Cf,  the  view  held  by  Mr.  Pratt,  founder  of  the  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn, 
just  quoted. 
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a  fair  amount  of  attention  has  been  given  to  the  play-life  of 
school  children  during  the  last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years. 

To  all  appearance,  excepting  in  the  high  schools,  many  of 
which  have  their  playing-nelds,  there  is  not  as  yet  much  ques- 
tion in  the  cities  of  the  United  States  of  games  out  of  scnool 
hours,  the  children  goin^  home  at  the  close  of  school,  and  only 
returning  in  time  for  the  next  school  session.  Considerable 
attention  is  given,  however,  to  the  recess,  and,  more  particularly 
in  the  primary  grades,  to  phvsical  exercises  and  directed  games 
in  the  class-room.  Some  cities  have  provided  supervisors  of 
physical  culture.  Objections  have  been  raised  in  the  past  to  the 
recess  on  moral  grounds.  As  an  interval  of  loitering  it  certainly 
gave  some  cause  for  such  protests.  There  is  no  general  tendency, 
however,  to  abandon  the  recreation  interval.  As  the  Cleveland 
superintendent  says  in  his  report  for  1899,  "  The  struggle  for  life 
has  its  truces,  or  even  the  fittest  would  not  survive.  The  child 
who  has  been  influenced  by  motives  to  his  last  resource  must 
be  allowed  time  for  mental  recuperation  before  he  repeats  the 
struggle  for  mastery." 

There  are  three  general  ways  in  which,  for  the  most  part, 
recreation  is  at  present  encouraged  in  American  schools :  The 
setting  apart  of  a  certain  part  of  the  school  period  for  games 
directed  by  the  supervisor  or  the  teacher ;  the  use  of  the  recess ; 
and  the  summer  playgrounds  and  vacation  schools. 

To  speak  of  the  three  points  referred  to  in  order,  (a)  The  pur- 
pose ot  teaching  games  m  school  is,  of  course,  to  influence  the 
out-of-school  life  of  the  children,  and  at  Brooklyn,  Washington 
and  Cleveland  organised  playground  games  are  being  introduced 
\nth  this  end  in  view ;  just  as  little  children  have  been  see» 
playing  kindergarten  games  in  the  streets,  and  have  attracted 
attention  by  the  grace  with  which  they  played  them.  The  course 
of  study  for  Grades  I.,  II.,  and  III.  in  the  city  of  Boston  includes 
for  physical  training  and  recess  from  three  and  a-half  to  four 
hours  a  week  ;  Grades  IV.  to  IX.  have  sixteen  minutes  physical 
training  daily  and  twenty  minutes  recess.  The  students  in  the 
Washington  Normal  College  learn  from  the  supervisor  of  physical 
culture  games  suitable  for  physical  culture  in  the  first  three 
grades  just  as  they  learn  singing  and  music  ;  and  in  the  schools 
of  this  city  special  visiting  teachers  give  what  are  called  health 
exercises  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  daily.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  duty  of  the  supervisor  and  her  assistants  at  Washington 
to  teach  games  to  tne  children  of  each  grade.  Similar  work 
to  this  was  seen  also  at  Brooklyn.  Brookline,  Massachusetts, 
has  also  introduced  exercises  during  school  hours.  In  the 
**  school  report  "for  1900  the  superintendent  writes  :  "  This  phase 
of  education  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  It  occupies  but  a  small  corner 
of  the  curriculum,  and  is  yet  regarded  as  something  extraneous 
which  might  possibly  be  omitted.  As  the  years  go  on,  it  Ciin  be 
seen  that  physical  training,  like  manual  training,  is  essential  for 
the  proper  rearing  of  boys  and  girls  in  city  communities  where 
the  opportunities  for  exercise  and  for  useful  work  are  greatly 
restricted.    If  we  are  not  to  become  a  decadent  race  we  must 
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increase  and  diversify,  those  means  which  insure  sound  bodies 
and  a  ready  use  of  the  motor  powers.  The  entire  school  life  and 
home  life  should  be  strongly  tmctured  with  systematic  muscular 
exercise  and  with  manual  and  domestic  work.  The  physio- 
logical ground  for  this  is  indisputable,  and  the  social  claims  are 
equally  strong.  A  good  beginning  has  been  made  here  in 
physical  trainmg.  Games  for  the  younger  children  and  Swedish 
and  various  rhythmic  exercises  for  the  grammar  schools  are  well 
established."  A  physical  instructor  has  recently  been  appointed 
at  the  Brookline  High  School  at  a  salary  of  2,800  dollars.  The 
gyaniastic  exercises  taken  during  school  hours  at  the  Girls*  High 
School,  New  York,*  are  a  further  admirable  illustration  of  what 
is  being  done.  The  Worcester  Normal  School  has  an  excellently 
fitted  gymnasium,  (b)  Here  too  was  witnessed  an  example  ot 
the  use  made  of  recess  periods ;  intervals  between  work  being 
taken  up  in  dancingf  or  some  othet  healthful  relaxation  in  the 
large  class-room,  and  the  long  day,  to  use  the  principal's  words, 
being  made  "porous  with  these  little  snatches  of  recreation.*' 
Almost  the  entire  school  spirit  and  discipline  in  one  Worcester 
school  emanates  from  a  very  simple  form  of  g}^mnasium  which 
the  principal  has  started  for  the  use  of  the  bigger  boys  during 
recess.  Tne  boys  organised  and  paid  for  the  gj^mnasium  them- 
selves, and  have  decided  on  a  subscription  of  10  or  15  cents  at 
the  beginning  of  the  vear,  and  5  cents  (2Jd.)  monthly.  At  tJbe 
end  of  the  year  there  is  usually  a  surplus,  which  is  handed  over 
to  the  principal  to  purchase  pictures  for  the  school.  Boxing 
gloves  are  allowed  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  the  principal 
wisely  withholding  cerUiin  portions  of  the  outfit  so  that  there 
may  oe  something  fresh  to  introduce  from  time  to  time.  As  a 
result  of  permitting  boxing  as  a  pastime,  not  a  single  playground 
fight  has  oeen  known  for  nfteen  years.  At  this  school,  the  play- 
ground space  being  small,  the  gymnasium  answers  more  than 
one  purpose.  It  takes  the  bigger  boys  out  of  the  playground 
during  recess ;  it  gives  them  physical  training  as  well  as  self- 
command  and  sonial  spirit.  The  organisation  of  the  gymnasium 
is  left  largely  to  the  boys.  At  tne  commencement  of  each 
school  year  the  boys  almost  invariably  ask  the  principal  when 
he  is  going  to  open  the  gymnasium.  He  waits  till  he  sees  twelye 
or  fifteen  boys  whom  he  can  trust ;  he  calls  these  together  to 
choose  their  own  officers,  and  so  the  reliable  ones  are  the  first  to 
receive  the  privilege.  As  soon  as  the  oflScers  can  manage  15, 
fi^e  more  are  adaed,  and  so  on  until  by  the  time  the  cold 
weather  comes  there  are  as  many  as  fifty  boys  using  the  srymna- 
sium  during  school  recess,  self-controlleil,  and  conscious  ooth  of 
pri\ilege  and  of  responsibility.  The  "  gymnashim  "  rules  are 
made  from  year  to  year  by  the  boys  themselves.  Another 
interesting  and,  in  America,  very  well-known  eflbrt  to  make  the 
best  use  of  the  period  of  recess  is  at  the  Phelps  School,  Wash- 
ington.    Games  of  various  kinds  are  provided  m  the  halls  of  the 

*  Since  1900  the  name  of  this  school  has  been  chanpred  :  it  is  now  known 
as  the  Wadleigh  School, 
t  They  are  all  women-students  at  this  college. 
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building,  combining  exercise  with  skill ;  a  recess  of  five  minutes 
is  taken  at  the  end  of  each  hour,  and  during  the  midday  recess, 
from  twelve  to  one  o'clock,  the  children  are  free  to  return  to  the 
school  at  any  time.  "  Once,"  said  the  principal,  "  get  children 
out  of  the  way  of  being  ugly  to  each  other,  it  is  amazing  how 
good  they  are  to  one  another ;  the  big  ones  will  teach  the  little 
ones  to  play.  Sometimes  the  children  ask  to  be  allowed  to  take 
charge  of  the  recess  games  themselves  ;  they  have  a  committee, 
and  a  superintendent  of  games,  who  holds  office  for  two  weeks. 
The  way  to  make  the  children  want  to  do  right  is  to  do 
right  with  them."  A  teacher  passing  freely  amongst  the 
children  may  go  up  to  where  a  group  are  laughing  and 
talking,  but  a  conversation  never  stops  because  a  teacher 
comes  up.  It  is  four  years  since  anythmg  unpleasant  occurred 
in  this  way.  The  teachers  co-operate  with  the  children  in 
getting  up  entertainments  to  provide  decorations  for  the 
building,  such  as  pictures  and  sbxtuary,  and  the  children  learn 
to  speak  of  their  school  with  pride.  A  reading  table  stands 
in  tne  centre  of  the  hall  on  one  of  the  floors,  and  contains  a 
number  of  illustrated  magazines;  other  books  and  periodicjils 
are  accessible  in  shelves. 

(c)  Owing  to  the  great  heat  of  the  American  summer  a  long 
vacation  is  necessary  in  the  schools.  But  ten  weeks  of  the 
heated  streets,  with  no  elevating  influences  brought  to  "bear  upon 
the  children,  and  with  no  proper  employment,  have  been  felt  in 
many  cities  to  present  conditions  which  threaten  to  undo  the 
work  of  the  school  year  and  to  cause  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  injury.  Hence  summer  or  playground  schools  have  been 
started  where  play  enters  largely  into  the  programme ;  but,  as 
was  said  in  a  recent  report  of  the  special  committee  appointed 
by  the  Newark  Education  Society  for  the  management  of  the 
summer  schools  in  that  city,  "  even  children  weary  of  continual 
amusement,  and  a  large  measure  of  instruction  can  be  given  in 
a  disguised  form.  .  .  .  Teachers  should  be  trained  with  the 
thougnt  of  the  infinite  possibilities  of  play  as  an  educative  force." 
On  this  ground  the  committee  advocated  that  the  summer  play- 
grounds should  be  taken  over  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
the  most  suitable  teachers  selected.  The  work  done  in  them  is 
much  less  technical  than  that  done  in  the  ordinary  school. 
"  Children  are  taught  to  read  and  write,  but  special  emphasis  is 
put  upon  the  study  of  nature  and  upon  manual  training,  hence 
the  children  are  Busy  and  happy  and  well  employed,  and  are 
gaining  that  which  is  of  grciit  value  to  them.  Of  tlicse  sunnner 
schools  there  were  during  the  hist  season  eleven  (11),  with  an 
enrollment  of  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-three 
(4,353).    ... 

"They  were  established  in  six  school-yards,  where  young 
women  skilled  in  the  care  of  children  were  placed  in  cbarge. 
Various  games  and  suitable  occupations  were  offered  to  the 
children,  and  the  grounds  were  always  full  when  open." 

The  Washington  superintendent,  on  the  strength  of  an  experi- 
ment made  in  one  of  the  schools  of  that  city,  ple^'^ds  for  an 
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increase   in  the  number  of  vacation  schools;  the  activities  in 
such   schools  to  be   "much  like  those  of  the  kindergarten  in 

feneral  principle,  but  adapted  to  the  age  of  the  child."  Chicago, 
'rovidence,  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  notably  the  City  of 
New  York,  have  taken  steps  in  this  direction.  Philadelphia 
opens  its  school-yards  as  public  playgrounds  during  the  summer 
vacation  for  all  children  of  school  age.  New  York  has  been  to 
the  fore  in  this  movement.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  an  Out- 
door Recreation  League,  an  outgrowth  of  the  Social  Reform 
Club,  which  has  organised  three  open-air  gymnasia  with 
instructors  and  classes ;  for  small  boys  on  Tuesdays  and  Thurs- 
days ;  for  big  boys  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays ;  for 
girls  the  earl^  part  of  each  afternoon  during  the  year.  Kinder- 
gartners  go  to  these  playgrounds  after  school  hours  to  play  with 
the  children  and  teach  them  games.  There  are  sand  piles  for 
modelling,  and  general  outdoor  games  are  played  ;  there  is  ako  a 
special  shed  with  baby  swings,  and  a  welcome  rest  is  given  to  the 
"little  mothers  "  who  have  to  take  care  of  younger  children.  With 
regard  to  the  more  general  movement,  the  first  report  published 
by  the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City  (Boroughs  of 
Manhattan  and   the  Bronx)  on  Vacation   Schools  and   Play- 

Sounds  is  an  extremely  suggestive  and  valuable  document.  In 
ay  1897  the  Board  of  Superintendents  made  a  recommenda- 
tion in  favour  of  establishing  a  system  of  vacation  schools  in  the 
city,  the  course  of  study  to  consist  largely  of  manual  training, 
reading,  writing,  natural  sciences,  and  a  special  eflFort  to  be  made 
to  secure  the  use  of  the  parks  for  the  purposes  of  nature-study. 
A  sum  of  10,000  dollars  was  voted  for  teachers'  salaries  in  the 
summer  schools  of  the  year  1898.  In  this  matter,  as  in  so  many 
others,  voluntary  philanthropic  effort  had  led  the  way,  the  New 
York  Association  for  Improvmg  the  Condition  of  the  roor  having 
maintained  vacation  schools  in  the  city  for  four  preceding  years : 
in  these  the  course  of  study  had  included  games,  nature-study, 
literature,  modelling,  drawing  in  charcoal,  ink,  and  water  colours, 
picture- study,  sewing,  iron  and  wood  work. 

By  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  June,  1898, 
eighteen  school  buildings,  mostly  in  crowded  parts  of  the  city, 
were  set  apart  for  purposes  of  recreation  during  the  vacation 
months;  and  during  the  same  summer  twcniy-four  playgrounds 
were  thrown  open  in  districts  which  were  remote  from  the  public 
parks.  There  were  153  directors  and  assistant  directors  of  the 
summer  playgrounds.  These  met  in  coimsel  with  the  superinten- 
dents ana  supervisors  four  times  during  the  season  ;  the  burden 
ol  their  discussions  being  how  to  secure  through  play  the  following 
points:  "(1)  character  building,  the  freedom  of  play  affording 
Detter  opportunity  for  development  and  training  of  character 
than  the  restraints  of  the  classroom ;  (2)  co-ordination  of 
physical  powers  (as  hand  and  eye);  (3)  development  of  physique." 
Over  a  hundred  games  were  taught  in  difierent  playgrounds 
during  the  summer  in  addition  to  gymnastic  and  athletic  exercises. 
One  of  the  schools  was  the  centre  of  some  very  careful  work  in 
child-study.     The  general  impression  made  by  this  experiment 
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is  contained  in  a  few  words  of  the  published  report :  "  The  *  play- 
ground' is  practically  a  social  settlement,  started  in  the  one  place 
where  it  was  most  needed.  These  children  have  not  had  many 
opportimities  of  associating  with  cultured  people  before.  I  know 
ot  no  other  waj  in  which  one  philanthropically  inclined  has  an 
opportunity  ot  doing  so  much  good." 

Chapter  XVI. 

Moral  Education  in  Country  Schools. 

One  part  of  the  moral  and  civic  training  given  in  the  country 
schools  nas  been  noticed  in  connection  witn  the  efforts  on  the 

Sart  of  Cornell  University  and  the  New  York  State  Superinten- 
ent  of  Public  Instruction,  to  introduce  nature-study  into  these 
schools  of  such  a  kind  as  to  create  a  love  for  the  country  and 
country  life.  The  method  of  conducting  this  work  was  described 
by  Professor  Bailey,  of  Cornell  University,  in  an  appendix  to  a 
report  on  rural  schools  presented  by  a  committee  oi  the  National 
Eaucational  Association  in  1897 : — 

"  The  plan  of  effort  in  this  teaching  was  to  visit  two  schools 
during  the  day,  one  in  the  forenoon  and  one  in  the  afternoon. 
The  arrangements  wore  made  in  advance  with  the  school  com- 
missioners or  the  trustees,  and  the  fact  that  the  speakers  were 
to  be  at  the  schoolhouse  was  ordinarily  announced  some  days  in 
advance,  so  that  parents  and  friends  could  visit  the  school  at 
that  time  if  they  chose.  The  teacher  was  in  every  case  willing 
to  omit  the  regular  exercises  for  an  hour  or  two,  in  order  that 
our  instructors  might  take  up  the  work  of  object  teaching  with 
the  children.  The  motive  in  this  work  was  to  lind  out  just  how 
the  pupils  could  be  reached  by  means  of  object-lesson  teaching, 
and  just  how  much  interest  they  would  be  likely  to  manifest  in 
agricultural  matters  in  case  it  were  ever  found  to  be  desirable  to 
introduce  such  teaching  as  a  part  of  the  district  school  work. 
The  instructor  would  first  explain  the  reason  for  his  coming. 
He  then  ordinarily  took  up  some  simple  object  lesson.  It  might 
be,  in  one  place,  a  stalk  of  com  which  he  had  in  his  hand,  and  the 
process  of  growth  of  which  he  would  explain  from  seed  to  harvest ; 
It  might  be,  in  another  case,  the  germination  of  a  bean  or  a 
pumpkin  seed ;  it  might  be,  in  another  case,  the  habits  or  struc- 
ture of  a  potato  bug  or  some  other  insect ;  it  might  be,  again, 
the  reasons  why  there  were  knots  and  knot-holes  in  the  wood- 
work in  the  schoolhouse;  it  nii^ht  be  a  very  elementary  Uilk 
upon  the  different  plant  foods  which  are  in  the  soil ;  it  might  be, 
in  other  cases,  a  very  brief  sketch,  with  charts,  of  some  fungus ; 
and  so  on.  These  exercises  were  imiformly  well  received  by 
both  the  pupils  and  the  teachers,  and  this  work  has,  I  think, 
awakened  more  inspiration  in  the  minds  of  our  instructors  than 
any  other  attempt  which  we  have  yet  made  to  reach  the  people. 
The  teachers  in  the  schools  have  without  exception  expressed 
themselves  as  willing  and  desirous  of  tnking  up  some  such 
siimple  exercises  as  a  rest  for  the  pupils  two  or  three  times  a  week 
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if  only  they  themselves  could  be  instructed  in  the  proper 
methods  of  carrying  on  the  work.  In  order  to  afford  tnis 
instruction  to  the  teachers,  we  are  now  proposbig  to  issue  a  series 
of  experimental  leaflets  on  object  lessons  and  place  these  in  the 
hands  of  the  teachers."  [A  great  number  oi  these  have  since 
been  printed,  and  arc  eminently  usable.] 

"  Tnere  is  no  doubt  of  the  necessity  for  work  of  this  kind  with 
the  children.  The  love  or  antipathy  of  the  farm  is  engendered 
at  a  very  early  age  in  the  minds  of  the  youDg.  This  has  been 
demonstrated  in  these  October  meetings,  when  we  have  asked 
those  children  who  live  on  farms  and  who  still  desire  to  do  so 
to  raise  their  hands,  and  we  almost  imiformly  find  that  the 
number  who  desire  to  live  on  farms  is  far  less  than  those  who 
actually  do  live  on  them.  With  these  children,  ranging  from 
six  to  fifteen  years  of  ago,  the  question  of  pecuniary  profits  upon 
the  farm  has  appciiled  very  little,  but  they  are  influenced 
directly  by  the  environments  under  which  they  are  living.  These 
environments  must  be  improved  ;  and  if  they  are,  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect  that  children  will  love  the  country  better  than 
the  city.  W  e  have  thought,  therefore,  that  it  is  eminently  worth 
while  to  instil  the  love  of  nature  and  the  knowledge  of  a 
multitude  of  living  things  mlo  the  minds  of  the  children.  An 
important  question  here  arises  :  What  is  to  be  the  ftiture  of  our 
rural  schools  and  of  the  agriculture  of  the  State  if  the  present 
generation,  as  seems  so  clearly  indicated,  is  not  satisfied  with 
rural  life  and  feels  no  interest  m  maintiiining  or  contributing  to 
the  agricultural  and  educational  interests  of  the  State  ?  While 
many  more  rural  schoolhouses  must  become  deserted,  there  are 
thousimds  of  children  already  in  our  cities  who  are  deprived  ot 
school  advantages  because  adequate  room  does  not  exist  for  them 
to  get  into  the  schools  of  the  city.  The  further  problem  alsD 
arises  of  the  diflScult  economic  questions  to  be  met  in  our  cities 
as  the  result  of  congestion  of  nopulation.  The  standard  of  teach- 
ing had  been  much  improved  in  New  York  State.  It  had  been 
gratifying  to  meet  so  universally  teachers  who  are  not  only  well 
qualified,  but  who  are  doing  excellent  work  in  their  schools,  and 
who  have  the  true  teaching  s])irit.  Our  educational  forces  are 
thoroughly  efficient  and  well  eijuipped,  but  there  is  a  need  of 
different  application  of  our  school  work  in  rural  districts.  The 
life  of  the  (listrict  needs  to  be  (^hanged,  and  it  can  in  no  way  be 
so  effectively  done  as  through  our  schools." 

In  a  furtncr  supplement  to  the  same  report,  Colonel  F.  W. 
Parker  writes  upon  the  "  Farm  as  a  centre  of  interest."  He 
sketches  the  actual  experience  of  a  farm  boy  in  New  England, 
— '  an  ordinary  child,  such  as  you  may  meet  anywhere  in  this 
world  of  ours,'  and  the  insight  into  various  branchas  of  knowledge 
which  he  gained.  He  studied  geography,  observing  hills,  valleys, 
springs,  swamps,  and  the  brooks^running  through  the  old  fann ; 
he  knew  in  an  elementary  way  tlie  nature  of  the  soils:  he  knew 
all  the  kinds  of  grasses,  the  weeds,  and  the  flowers,  the  trees, 
and  the  different  kinds  of  timber;  the  animal  life  of  the  farm 
wa.s  very  close  to  him,   the   wild  animals  and  the  birds.     "His 
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ploughing,  hoeing,  having,  digging,  chopping,  lumbering,  his 
menoing  of  sleds,  ana  making  of  cider,  suffar,  lye,  and  soap, 
were  all  so  many  practical  lessons  in  life  wliich  exercised  his 
body,  stimulatea  his  mind,  and  strengthened  and  developed  his 
pmrpose  in  life. 

"  He  lived  to  become  a  school-teacher,  and  taught  school 
earnestly  and  bunglingly  for  twenty  years  before  he  had  even  a 
suspicion  of  the  value  of  his  farm  life  and  farm  work." 

In  the  same  connection,  a  sectional  report  was  drawn  up  having 
reference  to  the  enrichment  of  rural  school  courses  by  including 
subjects  drawn  fix)m  the  environment  and  from  the  life  of  the 
pupils.  The  postulates  upon  which  this  special  report  was  based 
were — That  cnildren  should  be  taught  to  gather  culture,  know- 
ledge, and  inspiration  from  everything  with  which  they  come  in 
contact ;  that  the  study  of  the  environment  is  especially  effec- 
tive in  discipline  and  inspiration,  since  it  is  tangible,  vivid,  and 
impressive ;  that  it  serves  as  a  bond  between  the  out-of-school 
ana  the  in-school  life ;  that  in  time  it  will  crciitc  a  bond  of  sym- 
pathy between  the  parents  and  the  school.  "  We  assume  that  a 
school,  to  be  a  true  rural  school,  must  take  tone  and  colour  from 
rural  surroundings,  and  must  contribute  directly  to  the  enrich- 
ment and  inspiration  of  rural  life.  We  believe  that  this  will  aid 
in  giving  meaning  and  attractiveness  to  life  in  the  country." 
Studies  of  the  landscape,  hills  and  valleys,  streams,  and  soils,  in 
relation  to  the  location  of  dwelling-houses  roads,  villages,  social 
and  civil  life  of  the  people,  vegetation;  studies  of  plant  life, 
animal  life,  and  atmospneric  pnenomena,  were  indicated  as 
specially  appropriate  to  country  schools ;  yet  not  so  as  to  narrow 
down  tne  course  to  the  studv  of  the  near  and  the  familiar.  As 
the  report  elsewhere  says  : — 

**  The  course  of  study  of  the  elementary  school,  whether  urban 

qjr  rural,  should  contain  those  branches  which  give  the  child  an 

insight  into  the  physical  world  and  the  means  of  conquering  it 

for  numan  uses,  and  also  an  insight  into  human  nature  and  the 

motives  that  control  the  actions   of  men.     The  child  should 

above  all  be  taught  how  to  combine  with  his  fellows  to  secure 

reasonable  ends.     The  windows  of  the  soul  are  to  be  opened  by 

the  five  branches  of  the  course  of  study,  thus  enabling  the  youth 

to  see  (1)  the  conditions  of  inorganic  nature  by  arithmetic  and 

the  elements  of  physics  and  cnemistry;   (2)  the  conditions  of 

organic    nature    by    studying    plants   and    animals,  the  land, 

Water,  and  air,  and,  besides  these,  the  means  that  man  invents 

and  uses  to  connect  each  place  with  the  rest  of  the  world — thase 

things  belonging  to  geography.     These  two  "  windows  "  look  out 

Upon  nature.      The   three   others  enable  us  to  see  man;    (3) 

literature  and  art  as  revealing  human  nature,  arousing  pure  and 

high  aspirations  in  the  youth,  and  freeing  him  from  narrow  and 

Hiean  views  of  life ;  (4)  the  study  of  the  structure  of  language,  as 

found  in   the  several  subdivisions  of  grammar  and   rhetoric ; 

(S)  history,  which  treats  of  the  greater  self — of  man  as  a  social 

'^hole. 

6602.  0 
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"  These  five  branches  belong  to  all  schools,  for  they  relate  to 
the  substance  of  humanity  and  are  necessary  for  entrance  upon 
civilisiition.  There  are  collateral  branches  that  each  .  scHool 
should  include,  and  some  special  attention  to  the  elemental^ 
principles  of  the  useful  arts  practised  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  school — namely,  fanning,  horticulture,  grazing,  mining, 
manufacturing,  or  the  like. 

'*  In  general  these  collateral  branches  should  relate  to  the 
pupil's  environment  and  help  him  to  understand  the  natural 
features  of  that  environment,  as  well  ^s  the  occupations  of  his 
fellow-men  in  the  neighbourhood." 

Important  methods  of  grading  and  arranging  the  time-tables 
of  country  schools  are  omitted  here  as  more  closely  related  to 
the  subject  of  the  report  to  be  presented  on  individuality  in 
education.  But  one  or  two  examples  of  the  actual  working  of 
countrv  schools  and  their  character-making  influence  may  be 
given  nere.  The  day  before  the  writer's  visit  to  the  Worcester 
Normal  School,  a  letter  (which  permission  was  given  to  copy) 
hatl  been  received  by  the  principal  from  one  oi  his  old  pupils 
containing  a  frank  and  unstudied  description  of  work  upon 
which  she  had  just  entered.  The  writer  of^  the  letter  had  had 
some  school  experience  in  the  West,  and,  after  a  brief  experience 
in  nursing,  had  returned  to  the  work  of  teaching.  Her  love  for 
books  on  nature-study  led  her  to  apply  for  a  country  school. 
She  wrote,  therefore,  of  the  charm  or  tramping  through  scenes 
\nth  which  the  books  she  had  rep.d  hacl  made  her  already 
familiar — "  This  was  what  I  longed  for/'  .     .     "  I  found 

the  schoolroom  dingy,  ^loomv,  dirty,  beyond  words  to  describe ; 
a  north-east  room,  thirtv  children  who  had  ruled  the  roost 
climbed  in  and  out  of  the  windows,  left  the  room  at  all  times, 
staying  out  as  long  as  they  pleased,  who  all  talked  at  the  same 
time,  tumbled  over  each  other  at  recess,  threw  anything  aiyi 
everything  on  the  floor,  made  a  business  of  answering  back 
when  spoken  to.  I  planned  my  first  day's  programme  with  care. 
I  talked  with  them  about  Sir  Ldwin  Landseer,  and  showed  them 
a  dozen  of  his  pictures  which  I  had  mounted.  Tlie  boys  were 
interested  in  his  dogs  and  deer  and  in  his  life.  My  prism  I  hung 
up  in  the  window,  and,  though  wo  have  only  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  of  sun,  it  seemed  all  the  more  beautiful  to  them.  I  soon 
had  them  all  at  work,  and  to  end  with  I  rojul  to  them  a  part  ot 
Krnest  Seton  Thompson's  "  Raggy  Lug,"  telling  them  something 
of  Mr.  Thompson  and  his  lecture Vhicli  I  heard.  ....  They 
marched  out  quietly,  keeping  step ! 

"  Desks  were  stuffed  with  all  sorts  of  things.  These  were  cleared 
out,  and  I  burned  a  barrel  of  truck,  which  I  picked  up  in  the 
school-room.  Saturday  I  hired  a  strong  Swedish  woman  to  clean 
the  school-room.  I  have  to  do  my  own  sweeping,  build  my  own 
fire.  This  last  week  was  a  little  easier.  A  cleaner,  pleasanter 
room  had  a  good  effect,  though  I  had  to  shake  two  boys, 
thoroughly  too.  Since  then  I've  had  little  trouble,  and  have 
settled  down  to  work  in  earnest.     I  have  the  grades  III.  to  VIT. 
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bildren  ten  to  sixteen,  majority  Swe<^los,  one  tough  German  boy. 
Iiree  Irish  children,  few  Americans.  They  are  bright  and 
iterosting  ...  and  now  I  have  them  under  good  control. 
'eople  are  much  pleased  with  the  improved  condition  of  affairs. 
taught  six  years,  and  never  shook  up  but  one  child  ;  here  I  had 
)  shake  up  two  the  first  day,  but  I  shall  never  have  to  shake 
nother  child  in  this  school.  This  is  not  the  kind  of 
;hool  I  wished  for  at  all,  but  it  is  interesting.  I  opened 
leir  eyes  to  the  blossoms  of  trees,  and  they  are  on  the 
lert  now  for  flowers  and  birds ;  and  now  that  I  am 
3tting  them  interested  in  pictures,  flowers,  and  birds, 
anticipat.e  Httle  trouble.  There  is  a  gon\  pul)lic  library 
ere,  and  no  limit  to  the  number  of  books  one  vaiu  take.'* 
X  is  said  that  country  libraries  are  bcc(;ining  so  conunon  that 
i  Massachusetts  there  are  only  three  townships  without.] 
Think  of  bemg  able  to  get  yest^^rdjiy  Hamilton  Gibson's 
SyeSpy'  and  *  Sharp  Eyes';  *  Bird  Life,' hy  1'.  M.  ('hapman, 
ith  scventy-fivc  coloured  plates,  illustrated  by  Ernest  Seton 
hompson ;  *  Wake  Robin,'  by  John  Burroughs ;  and  the  New 
nglaud  Magazine  for  April.  [It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
riter  of  this  letter  years  ago  bought  liurself  a  book  of  reference 
"  pickinfl^  berries  to  pay  the  cost.]  Three  boys  roiid  'Wild 
dimals  i  h£lve  known  every  nioment  they  can  get  after  work 
done.  If  you  could  walk  in  some  morning  they  could  tell  you 
any  interesting  things  about  Landseer,  Rosa  Bonheur,  Raphael, 
id  Sir  John  Mnlais,  and  delight  in  telling  you  the  names  of  the 
ctures  I  have  hung  up.  I  mean  these  children  shall  have  some- 
ing  pleasant  to  look  oack  upon  at  the  end  of  this  term. 
"  f  .§. — I  took  down  eleven  old  chromes  of  fifty  yenrs  ago,  and 
lietly  put  them  awaj^." 

This  letter  is  copied  because  it  gives  a  glimj)se  of  moral 
lUcation  in  actual  process,  and  also  bewiuse  it  is  said  to  be 
pica!  of  transforming  work  that  has  been  going  on  in  New 
:^and  for  many  years. 

*rhe  following  description  of  the  country  schools  of  Ohio  has 
len  kindly  supplied  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Hubbell,  of  Erasmus  Hall 
igh  School,  Brooklyn,  who  himself  taught  for  four  years  in  the 
untry  schools  of  Ohio,  and  only  three  years  ago  spent  some  two 
Dnths  in  visiting  Ohio  schools,  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
ne  being  spent  in  visiting  country  schools.  For  five  years  ho 
ks  at  the  head  of  the  Normal  Department  at  Antioch  College, 
d  was  in  personal  contact  and  correspondence  with  a  great 
%ny  Ohio  teachers. 

**  Ohio,  one  of  theUnited  States,  ha,s  an  area  of  41,000  scjuare 
lies.     The  State  has  88  divisions,  called  counties,  not  uniform 
siscc. 

"  Greene  County,  Ohio,  has  an  area  of  450  souare  miles,  and  is 
vidod  into  twelve  townships.  Beavercreek  Township  lias  an 
ca  of  50  square  miles.  It  is  esteemed  for  the  culture  and 
iterprise  of  its  inhabiUxnts,  many  of  whom  own  the  farms  on 
hicfi  they  live.  This  township  has  no  towns  or  cities,  and  but 
ro  small  villages  or  hamlets.    The  township  has  been  divided 
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into  13  school  districts,  giving  about  four  square  miles  to  each ; 
near  the  centre  of  each  tract  of  four  miles  square  is  located  a  neat 
and  substantial  brick  building  of  one  room,  capable  of  seating 
in  single  or  double  seats  from  30  to  40  pupils.    The  school  be^ns 
in  September,  and  continues  for  a  period  of  eight  and  one  half 
montns.     It  is  taught  by  one  teacher,  who  gives  instruction  in 
the  subjects  required  by  law — viz. :   reading,  writing,  spelling, 
arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  history  of  the  United  States, 
and  physiolog}^    The  pupil  attends  school  from  six  to  fourteen 
years  of  age,  or  until  he  has  completed  the  studies  of  the  ei^ht 
grades  into  which  the  work  is  divided.    Whenever  possible,  class 
mstruction  is  given,  but,  of  necessity  where  the  classes  are  small, 
much  of  the  instruction  must  be  individual.    Here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  teacher  is  the  soul  of  the  school,  and  it  must  be  said  that  as  a 
rule  the  teaching  is  good,  and  the  students  who  leave  this  school 
make  useful  an(i  self-respecting  citizens.     Many  of  the  students 
desire  to  pursue  their  studies  further,  and  for  such  there  is  pro- 
vided a  Township  High  School,  free  to  all  students  in  the  town- 
ship who  have  finished  the  work  of  the  district  schools  mentioned 
above. 

"  The  High  School  building  is  located  near  the  centre  ot 
Beavercreek  township,  and  is  reached  over  {food  roads  with  horse 
and  carriage  from  any  part  of  the  township  in  less  than  an 
hour's  drive.  The  school  building  stands  in  a  healthful  grove, 
and  on  the  grounds  are  stables  and  sheds  affording  ample  shelter 
for  the  horses  and  carriages  until  the  students  shall  need  these 
for  their  return  home  in  the  evening. 

"The  High  School  has  an  excellent  course  of  four  years. 
Instruction  is  given  by  a  head  teacher  and  his  assistant.  The 
head  teacher  is  also  superintendent  of  the  district  schools,  and 
with  the  teacher  of  each  school  determines  the  promotion  of  ail 
students  from  that  school. 

"  The  High  School  has  a  well-selected  library,  which  is  used 
extensively  by  the  students  and  by  patrons  of  the  school 
throughout  the  township.  There  is  also  considerable  apparatus 
for  experiraentiil  work  in  physics.  Every  student  in  geology  is 
required  to  make  a  collection  of  minerals  and  soils  from  the 
rich  deposits  aflFordcd  by  the  drift,  which  covers  this  part  of  the 
State. 

*'  It  has  seemed  best  to  describe  rather  fiilly  the  country 
schools  of  a  township  where  the  graded  system  has  been  con- 
ducted under  supervision  with  gratifying  results.  Although 
litt  le  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  Stiite  has  township  supervision, 
and  the  graded  schools  only  arc  found  under  supervision,  it  is 
safe  to  siiy  that  a  country  school  in  charge  of  a  strong,  com- 
petent, and  energetic  man  or  woman  does  wonders  for  its 
students,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  such  schools  in  Ohio.  The 
teacher  studies  every  child  with  care,  and,  with  a  knowledge  of 
his  home  surroundings,  he  strives  to  rouse  him  to  the  highest 
ideals  and  efforts  of  which  he  is  Ciipable. 

"  Ohio  has  many  small  colleges,  and  the  first  thought  of  the 
teacher  is  to  tqrn  the  eyes  of  his  students  towards  one  of  thes^ 
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Growth  in  character  and  in  power  is  made  an  individual  matter, 
and  many  a  tnan  now  holding  a  position  of  trust  and  honour  in 

Eolitical  life  is  proud  to  trace  his  first  inspiration  to  the^  rural 
ome  or  the  rural  school.  Many  an  educator  can  trace  his  line 
of  ascent  back  through  German  or  American  Universities  down 
to  the  small  but  important  beginning  in  the  country  school.  I 
do  not  claim  that  all  countrj^  schools  are  good,  but  I  do  claim 
that  many  a  one  is  blessed  with  a  tejicher  whose  personality  is 
an  effective  agency  in  inspiring  the  student  to  set  k  nigh  scholar- 
ship and  sound  character." 

The  importance  of  the  rural  school  problem  in  America  is 
shown  in  a  chapter  of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation for  1897-98,  in  which  city  and  country  schools  are  com- 
pared. Only  25*3  per  cent,  of  the  children  attending  the  public 
schools  were  to  be  found  in  cities  of  over  8,000  inhabitants.  More- 
over, cities  spring  up  very  rapidly  under  favourable  conditions. 
Elwood,  Indiana,  for  example,  which  now  has  a  complete  and 
well-conducted  system  ot  public  schools,  including  a  high 
school,  had  a  population  ten  years  ago  of  about  500 ;  to-day  the 
population  is  between  12,000  and  15,000.  Very  general  testunonj* 
is  borne  to  the  fact  of  moral  education  being  well  cared  for  in 
countiy  schools.  In  Michigan,  for  example,  teachers  are  said  to 
be  often  appointed  in  country  schools,  not  ostensibly  but  in 
reality,  for  religious  qualifications,  for  the  sake  of  their  moral  in- 
fluence on  the  children.  Dr.  Noble,  of  Chicago,  speaking  from 
experience  in  various  parts  of  the  northern  States,  said  that  a 
good  deal  of  stress  is  laid  on  moral  instruction, "  especially  in  the 
smaller  towns  and  villages  where  there  is  not  as  great  a  foreign 
element  to  be  encountered."  Dr.  Porter,  of  Baltimore,  bore 
similar  testimony,  and  especially  mentioned  the  Southern  State 
of  West  Virginia. 


Chapter  XVII. 

Training  College  Ethics.* 

A  brief  word  ot  reference  to  the  ethical  training  in  the  normal 
schools  and  colleges  (eleven  of  which  were  visited,  as  well  as 
seven  kindergarten  colleges)  is  necessary,  if  only  to  vindicate  the 
claims  made  for  the  predominating  influence  in  moral  education 
of  the  personality  of  the  teacher.  An  opening  out  of  the  nature 
towards  the  ethical  aims  and  the  ethical  spirit  of  education  is 
one  of  the  directions  in  which  the  efforts  of  those  engaged  in  the 
training  of  teachers  most  consciously  flow.  The  widening  of  the 
young  teacher's  horizon  in  the  intellectual  sense  is  not  regarded 
as  in  itself  the  essential  training  of  the  teacher.  A  right  love 
of  the  right  things  is  felt  to  be  coequal  as  a  teacher's  equipment 
with  scholarship^  Hence  there  is  an  encouragement  of  social 
instincts — the  Worcester  Normal  School  is  eminent  in  thii 
fespect — ^a   desire  to  make  t»he  study  of  child-nature  lead   to 

♦  See  also  pages  62,  94, 101-103, 183  UO. 
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interest  in  and  love  for  children.     "  Child  study  with  the  cliild 
left  out  of  it "  was  a  hobby  that  soon  ran  itself  down. 

To  have  passed  through  a  normal  college  is  a  distinct  con- 
tribution to  personal  development.  The  moral  and  social  outlook 
upon  life  and  upon  the  school,  which  is  cultivated  during  the 
period  of  training,  reacts  u}x>n  the  teacher  and  helps  to  create 
the  personiility  ol  which  all  educiitors  spciik.  The  necessity  for  a 
more  generous  scholarship  is  felt  and  fi*eely  pleiided,  but 
amongst  the  influonecs  tending  to  moral  education  in  American 
schools  an  all-important  place  must  be  given  to  the  spirit  of  the 
training  which  States  and  cities  are  giving  to  the  teachers. 
Nothing  need  be  subtracted  from  the  humane  spirit  of  these 
schools,  but  rather  to  enrich  the  intellectual  soil  in  which  this 
spirit  shall  grow.  A  complete  high  school  course  is  coming  to 
be  stipulated  for  as  a  minimum  of  academic  preparation  before 
entering  the  normal  school. 

One  important  feature  (characterising  the  American  training 
(colleges  ("  normal  schools  "  and  *'  normal  colleges  ")  is  the  dis- 
tinctness of  their  individual  life,  and  also  the  emphasis,'the  more 
real  and  valuable  iuiismuch  as  it  sometimes  seems  to  be  largely 
unconscious,  upon  the  individuality  of  the  student.  The  ease 
and  friendliness  of  the  relations  existing  Ixitween  teachers  and 
students;  the  readiness  to  hear  the  students  opinions;  the 
strong  sense  on  the  nail  of  the  normal  instnictors  of  grappling 
with  national  problems,  especially  social  questions,  throusn 
the  schools  and  through  the  teachers  they  are  training  for  the 
schools,  are  indications  of  the  way  in  which  the  professional 
training  colleges  are  adapting  themselves  to  the  social  need. 
With  reference  to  what  is  said  in  the  succeeding  chapter,  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  at  the  ^eat  Southern  institutes  Tor  coloured 
students,  the  teachers  in  traming  are  all  required  to  take  manual 
courses. 

The  clearest  outcome  of  the  writers  observations  ol  normal 
schools  and  normal  colleges  was  that  instruction  in  methods 
is  not  the  principal  aim  of  these  institutions.  '*  Method  is  the 
expression  of  personality,"  and  the  training  of  the  teacher  is 
essentially  the  making  of  a  broader-minded,  more  open-hearted 
man  or  woman.  Examinations  figure  but  little  in  the  normal 
school  courses.*  To  quote  one  striking  and  well-remembered 
example :  The  Worcester  Normal  School  definitely  aims  at  the 
enlargement  and  refining  of  the  social  sympathies  of  its  students 
rather  than  the  attainment  of  academic  distmetions.  It  was  from 
the  Worcester  Norm:il  School  that  the  teacher  whcse  letter  was 
quoted  in  the  preceding  chapter  wont  out.  The  same  tendency 
is  eminently  cJiaracteristic  of  the  work  at  the  Chicago  Normal 
School  (as  might  have  been  expected  inasmuch  as  it  has  been 
for   several   years   under   the   principalship   of  Colonel   F.   W. 

*  Per  contra y  a  .student  in  an  English  training  college  said  with  a  sigh  to 
the  writer  at  the  end  of  her  fiftli  whole  or  jmrt  week  of  exaniinatioii  in 
academic  snbject.s  (with  a  sixth  to  follow)  within  twelve  months  :  "  We 
seem  to  be  always  being  examined."  These  six  occasions  were  in  addition 
to  inspection  and  examination  in  professional  subjects. 
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Parker).     It  is  not,  as  just  indicated,  that  scholarship  is  held  in 
low  esteem ;  but  taking  one's  stand  for  the  moment  by  the  side  of 
such  men  as  Locke  and  Arnold  (exponents  of  the  attribute  which 
Dr.  Harris  selects  as  common   to   the   Phiglish  and  Americiin 
school),  it  is  the  fulfilment  of  their  thought  that  learning  is  the 
least  part  of  education.     This  principle  would  seem  to  hold  true 
in  an  especial  sense,  when  it  is  the  education  of  those  who  are  to 
be  leaders  and  helpers  of  young  children.     (It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  comparatively  few  men  are  to  be  found  in  the  normal 
schools  of  America ;  men  are  mostly  to  be  found  at  the  univer- 
sities taking  post-graduate  courses    and  preparing  for  some  of 
the  higher  positions  in  the  profession.)     Uenerally  speaking,  no 
attempt  seemed  to  be  made,  after  students  were  once  admitted 
to  the  normal  schools  and  colleges,  to  separate  periods  of  academic 
and  professional  training,  but  rather  to  suftuse  the  academic  Hie 
of  the  students  with  the  professional  aim  and  interest.   Tlie  great 
characterising   feature    of   the    colleges  is  the  outlook   upon 
life  in   its  active,  purposive,  or  social  phase  ;  an  outlook  which 
amounts  in  some  meiisure  to  the   realisation  of  Thring's   well- 
known   words   in    his  address  entitled  Practical   Tltauffhts  (m 
Education  after  Thirty    YearH     Work.       "Education     means 
training  for  life.     Lives,  not   lessons,  are  dealt  with."     [It  har- 
monises in  an  interesting  way  with  the  spirit  of  the  new  (1901) 
courses  for  training  colleges  and   for   the  teacher's  certificate  of 
the   English   Board  of  Education,  appealing  more  directly  to 
the  personal  initiative  and  taste  of  the  student,  to  be  informed  by 
so  high  an  authority  as  the  late  Dr.  Rand  of  McMaster  University, 
Toronto,  that  the  largest  progressive  force  in  the  direction  of  indi- 
viduality in  school  life  in  Canada  is  being  j)oured   into  it  from 
the  side  of  the  preparation  of  teachers.     This  Dr.  Rand  spoke  of 
as  one  of  the  most  nopeful  things  in  Canadian  education.] 

A  very  striking  feature  of  American  school  life,  heightening 
its  normal  value  alike  by  the  interest  it  engenders  and  by  the 
intelligence  and  progressiveness  of  spirit  which  naturally  follow 
from  it,  is  the  continuous  training  of  the  teachers  at  the  hands 
of  the  city  superintendents,  the  supervisors  of  special  subjects ; 
by  their  own  wide  reading  of  educational  literature  ;  and  by  their 
attendance  at  teachers*  "  institutes,"  and  upon  classes  for  which 
they  often  voluntarily  subscribe.  It  is  this  which  has  impressed 
sucn  writers  on  American  education  as  Thring  (</.  his  address  to 
the  teachers  of  Minnesota)  and  Sir  Joshua  Fitch;  and  which 
gives  practical  eflect  to  the  progress  of  educational  science  in  the 
everyuay  working  of  the  schools.  The  function  of  the  normal 
school  or  college  is  largely,  therefore,  to  orivc  a  student  his  bear 
ings  ;  to  give  during  the  years  when  idetils  are  taking  root  aright, 
outlook  and  inspiration  ;  and  in  this  sense  as  nuich  as  any  otner 
to  prepare  for  a  lifework  in  which,  as  in  every  tni(i  profession, 
eacn  day's  thought  and  experience  is  to  be  a  means  of  greater 
efficiency  on  the  morrow 
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Chai^eh  XVllL 

The!  CoiiOXTRED  Schools. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  American  education  is  thd 
presence  in  the  schools  of  the  negro  or  coloured  children,  either 
side  by  side  with  white  children,  or  in  separate  schools  where 
large  sections  of  a  city  are  occupied  mainly  by  coloured  people. 
It  IS  an  advantage,  so  far  as  one  can  see,  to  these  children  to 
have  separate  schools  where  such  are  possible ;  for,  whereas  in 
the  lower  grades  they  keep  pace  with  children  of  happier 
ancestry  without  difficulty,  so  soon  as  the  primary  grades  are 

Eassed,  and  the  children  are  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age,  they 
egin  to  fell  behind.  This,  at  least,  was  the  testimony  given  in 
more  than  one  school  where  white  and  coloured  children  were 
being  taught  side  by  side.  On  the  other  hand,  of  course,  sepa- 
rate schools  accentuate  the  separation  of  the  races.  In  separate 
schools  the  education  can  be  better  suited  to  the  natural 
aptitudes  and  temperament  of  coloured  children..  More  of  the 
method  and  spirit  of  the  kindergarten  seems  to  be  required,  not 
in  any  childish  sense,  but  in  its  relation  to  a  well-conducted 
system  of  manual  training.  Knowledge  requires  to  be  linked 
on  to  the  bright  and  more  active  phases  of  school  life.  Before 
the  war,  practically  all  that  the  negro  had,  whether  he  would  or 
no,  was  manual  training.  Since  the  war,  as  one  coloured  school 
principal  said  (himself,  of  course,  a  negro),  the  manual  train- 
ing side  has  been  too  much  u^lected,  and  the  education 
has  tended  to  become  too  intellectual  in  tone  and  character. 
He  spoke  of  good  results  ol  a  moral  kind  in  his  own  school  from 
the  manual  work,  which  is  taken  up  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  grades.  For  one  thing,  it  keeps  the  children  longer  at 
scnool.  They  become  interested  in  it  oecause  they  can  see  the 
results  of  their  work  in  a  way  that  is  not  possible  in  a  grammar 
or  a  history  lesson.  A  boy  has  been  known  to  give  his  teachers 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  until  he  entered  the  class  where  manual 
training  commenced ;  from  that  time  he  did  some  of  the  best 
work,  and  entirely  ceased  to  be  troublesome.  A  contributor  to 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  rural  schools  (Appendix  J), 
writing  from  Alabama,  speaks  of  "  the  necessity  for  modifying 
our  courses  of  study  ana  adapting  our  methods  of  teaching  to 
the  wants  of  negro  schools.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
instruction  of  an  infant  race  can  proceed  along  the  same  lines 
Hiid  bv  the  same  methods  as  thi)t  of  a  race  whose  culture  is 
\jii^y''[  in»(;ii  centuries  ot"  struggle  and  sclf-etfort,  without  involving 
the  violation  of  all  sound  economic  and  pedagogic  doctrine.' 
He  enunciates  a  principle  upon  which  America  is  ac:ing  in  the 
case  of  Cuban  education,  that  of  enabling  a  race  to  work  out  its 
own  social  and  intellectual  emancipation  rather  than  to  rely 
upon  extraneous  influences. 

"  K  the  education  of  the  negro  is  to  be  anything  more  than  a 
veneer,  the  race  must  obey  that  great  law  of  human  development 
which  makes  volunUiry  energy  tne  source  of  power  and  progress 
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llie  intellectual  power  developed  must  be  eneimsed  by  proper 
incentives  into  self-activity ;  it  must  be  made  reproductive 
within  the  race  itself.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  race  shall  be 
environed  with  all  the  accessories  of  civilisation.  Its  conscious- 
ness must  be  aroused,  its  powers  energised,  its  sense  of  res;  onsi- 
bility  quickened.  It  must  be  taup[ht  to  work  out  its  own 
salvation,  if  its  p:  ogress  is  to  be  real  and  enduring.  The  gospel 
must  be  preached  by  its  own  preachers ;  its  schools  must  be 
taught  by  its  own  teachers.  It  must  consciously  realise  its  own 
responsibility  for  the  effective  use  of  the  means  at  its  command 
in  the  work  of  race  development. 

"  The  position  of  the  negro  as  a  race  has  heretofore  been  one 
of  dependence.  Lacking  the  virtues  of  thrift,  foresight,  and 
economy,  he  is  still  very  largely  supplied  from  the  white  man's 
table,  and,  in  time  of  trouble,  connaently  appeals,  and  seldom 
in  vain,  to  his  former  master  for  aid  and  relief.  The  negro 
wears  his  master's  religion,  and  sometimes  his  politics,  very 
much  as  he  does  his  old  clothes,  as  something  entirely  foreign 
and  external  to  himself.  By  perpetuating  this  dependence, 
intellectual  and  moral,  we  acquiesce  in  a  species  of  spiritual 
bondage  that  is  almost  as  unfavourable  to  race  progress  as 
slavery  itsel£  "  Our  real  friends,"  says  Emerson,  "  are  those  who 
make  us  do  what  we  can."  Judicious  aid  to  a  dependent  people 
is  necessary  and  praiseworthy,  but,  in  my  judgment,  it  should 
stop  short  of  doing  all  their  intellectual  work  for  them. 

"  To  cultivate  in  the  negro  the  sense  of  intellectual  and  moral 
independence,  such  avenues  of  service  as  will  enable  him  to 
effect  the  uplifting  of  the  race  should  not  be  closed  against  him. 
He  requires  these  as  worthy  incentives  to  arouse  his  ambition 
and  to  stimulate  his  sense  of  responsibility.  To  be  the  teacher 
of  his  race  is  the  one  position  of  honour,  dignity,  and  responsi- 
bility to  which  he  may  legitimately  aspire. 

"Race  identity  is  an  important  factor  in  educational  work. 
The  teacher  and  the  taught  must  possess  a  common  conscious- 
ness, a  mutual  affinity,  as  a  condition  of  proper  intellectual  and 
moral  growth.  The  teacher  must  embody  in  his  personality  the 
historic  race  epochs  and  processes  of  development  represented 
in  the  pupil,  in  order  that  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  child 
may  be  invested  with  thatatmosphereof  sympathy  and  apprecia- 
tion necessary  to  their  healthy  activity. 

"  Again,  white  teachers  in  negro  schools  can  never  realise,  even 
approximately,  the  ideal  relation  that  should  exist  between 
teacher  and  pupil.  This  is  forcibly  true  in  elementary  schools. 
That  relation  requires  love,  not  philanthropy  ;  aftection,  not 
charity ;  sympathy,  not  pity.  6ccupying  planes  so  widely 
separated,  spheres  of  activity  so  diverse,  without  common  blood 
or  social  ties,  common  history  or  common  interests,  common 
origin  or  common  destiny,  a  white  teacher  and  a  negro  class  will 
never  realise  the  ideal  school.  In  such  a  case  the  teacher  cannot 
appeal  to  the  inner  life  of  the  pupil,  and  the  craving  conscious- 
ness of  the  child  firds  no  responsive  chord  in  the  teacher. 

"  The  principles  here  emphasised  are  not  restricted  in  their 
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application  to  the  negro  race.  They  are  true  in  their  application 
to  the  American  Indian  and  to  the  Mongolian,  to  the  Fiji 
Islanders  and  to  the  Kaffirs  of  South  Africa." 

Ihe  coloured  ]>eople  strike  one  as  a  peculiarly  warm-natured 
rac(5t  They  are  true  children  of  the  sim,  and  nowhere  does 
meiriment  seem  more  at  home  than  on  the  faces  of  their  youths. 
But  for  this,  which  seems  to  be  an  inalienable  feature  in  their 
character,  where,  as  some  of  their  native  educators  ask,  would 
they  have  been  after  their  long  period  of  enslavement  ?  It  seems, 
though  it  will  be  a  difficult  question  fx)  deal  with — excepting 
as  their  own  honoured  and  trusted  leaders  advocate  it — essentiiu 
that  the  race  element  should  enter  into  the  provisions  made 
for  their  educjition.  A  true  education  for  coloured  children 
Avould  be  bright,  full  of  movement,  more  like  the  kindergarten 
in  spirit,  and  less  formal  and  bookish. 

Coloured  children  readily  show  affection  for  anyone  who  treats 
them  with  kindness.  The  principal  of  the  coloured  nonnal  school 
at  Washington  said  that  there  was  never  any  corporal  punish- 
ment either  practised  or  necessary  in  the  associate  practising 
school,  the  children  yielding  readily  to  control  by  kindness. 
Washington  has  a  separate  system  of  coloured  schools,  in  which 
over  80  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  have  been  trained  in  the  normal 
school.  Several  of  these  are  takinjj  kindergarten  courses  so  far 
as  school  hours  permit  of  it,  the  bearing  of  the  kindergarten 
spirit  and  methods  upon  negro  education  being  keenly  realised. 
There  was  a  remarkable  ease  about  the  discipline  in  the  coloured 
schools  that  were  visited,  partly  due  to  the  lai-ge  percentage  of 
trained  teachers  partly  to  the  fact  that  many  of  them  have  had 
early  responsibilities  at  home  in  the  care  of  younger  children. 

A  curious  effect  upon  home  discipline  has  arisen  from  the  nei* 
standards  created  by  the  normal  schools,  under  the  influence  oJ 
the  general  American  movement  already  described.  At  first  the 
schools  presented  a  discipline  differing  from  that  of  the  home  in 
that  it  was  less  rigid  and  severe.  But  the  strictness  of  the  home 
si^overnment  which  followed  immediately  after  the  emancipation 
has  now  to  a  large  extent  given  place  to  milder  measures. 
Twenty  or  more  years  ago,  if  a  teacher  appealed  to  a  parent  to 
co-operate  in  a  child's  moral  training,  tne  parent  would  say, 
"  Take  and  cowhide  him  ";  when  the  teacher  declined,  and  ex- 
pressed a  belief  in  the  power  of  kindness,  the  parent's  own  faith 
m  the  cowhide  underwent  some  change.  School  life  has  in  this 
way  very  perceptibly  affected  home  life.  Moreover,  teachers 
have  had  to  do  missionary  work  in  the  homes. 

None  aspire  for  the  elevation  of  the  coloured  people  so  much 
as  the  educated  men  and  women  of  their  own  race.  A  consider- 
able amount  of  space  could  be  devoted  to  describing,  in  some 
cases,  the  genial  hopefulness,  in  others  the  passionate  earnestness, 
with  which  coloured  educators  are  devoting  themselves  to  the 
moral  and  .social  uplifting  of  their  people.  Another  important 
factor  is  that  a  new  type  of  home  life  is  being  built  up  by  those 
who  have  passed  through  the  schools.  The  every-daj  discipline  of 
the  school  is  cumulative  in  its  influence :  it  has  influenced  the 
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parents,  it  is  now  influencing  the  children.  As  a  proof  of  the 
latter  point,  there  are  figures  in  the  reports  of  the  Washington 
schools  which  show,  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  schools,  as  many 
as  20,000  cases  of  unpunctuality.  Now  there  are  only  about 
4,000  cases,  with  an  enrolment  four  or  five  times  as  large. 
Averse  attendance  also  shows  considerable  improvement,  having 
risen  from  one  or  two  points  over  80  to  94  or  95  per  cent.  The 
two  chief  reasons  for  the  improvement  are  said  to  be  the  ^adual 
acquisition  of  good  school  habits,  and  the  very  great  diminution 
of  corporal  punishment.  [Suspension  is  sometimes  resorted  to, 
aifordmg  opportunity  for  intercnanffe  of  views  between  teacher 
and  parents,  and,  very  rarely,  expulsion.] 

One  of  the  clearest  and  most  forcible  statements  of  the  ethical 
significance  of  the  kindergarten  was  given  in  course  of  conversa- 
tion by  the  newly-appointed  supervisor  of  kindergartens  in  the 
coloured  schools  of  W ashington.  In  her  putting  of  the  case  the 
conscious  aim  of  national  upbuilding  reappears,  How  to  begin 
to  make  the  best  American  citizens  of  the  coloured  children  ? 
The  kindergarten,  this  lady  said,  is  helpful  in  itself,  and  its  spirit 
supplies  guiding  principles  for  the  whole  of  the  elementary 
school  coui'se,  because  it  appeals  to  the  individual  effort  of  the 
pupil,  and  because  in  it  intellectual,  physical,  and  moral  training 
eo  hand  in  hand.  There  are  no  rewards  or  punishments  except- 
ing those  that  are  implicit  in  the  child's  own  deed.  The  instant 
he  oflends  against  the  cgmmon-sense  ot  the  whole  his  attention 
is  called  to  the  fact  that  he  is  no  longer  a  helpful  but  a  harmful 
member  of  the  community.  If  he  does  not  act  his  part  in  a 
game  he  is  no  longer  allowed  to  share  in  it.  This  a  child,  being 
essentially  a  social  being,  feels  very  keenly.  Being  also  teacher 
of  Grerman  in  the  coloured  high  school,  some  of  the  appUcations 
of  Froebelian  ideas  to  higher  stages  of  education  have  engaged 
this  lady's  attention.  On  the  moral  plane,  certain  of  these  prin- 
ciples are  applicable;  for  instance,  that  a  teacher  has  not  to 
try  to  break  a  child's  will,  and  equally  not  to  rely  upon  coaxing, 
but  rather  to  adhere  to  ideal  poetic  justice  that  a  wrong  deed  is 
its  own  punishment  Children  of  fourteen  to  sixteen  in  coloured 
schools  are  found  to  grasp  this  idea  very  quickly,  not  by  pre- 
senting to  them  symbols  of  conduct  and  its  effects  as  is  done 
with  little  children,  but  by  an  appeal  to  their  common-sense  and 
to  the  knowledge  they  already  possess.  Discipline  is  in  this  wav 
removed  from  the  personal  sphere,  and  pertains  to  laws  whicli 
bind  the  teacher  as  thorouglily  as  they  bind  the  children.  A 
second  great  principle,  and  one  which  is  brought  out  with 
especial  clearness  in  Air.  J.  L.  Hughes's  book  on  FroebeVs  Edxica- 
tioncU  Laws,  is  that  of  self-activity,  a  principle  which  "not  only 
runs  right  through  the  child's  life,  but  malves  a  circular  sweep 
and  educates  the  educator."  As  to  Professor  Baldwin's  assertion 
that  the  kindergarten  is  an  excellent  stimulus  to  the  child  of 
"sensory"  or  passive  temperament,  but  that  another  kinder- 
garten is  needed  for  the  ciiild  of  "  motor  "  or  active  tempera- 
ment, this  lady,  speaking  for  a  race  which  is  sensitive,  and  at  the 
same  time  ready  with  responsive  movement,  admitted  that  there 
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is  a  great  dan^r  ot  one-sided  development  in  the  kindei^- 
garten  if  the  children  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  unskilful  and 
undeveloped  teachers ;  then  we  need  not  "  two  kindergartens," 
but  no  kindergarten.  But  the  right  kind  of  kindergarten  and 
kindergartner  will  "stimulate  your  little  sponge  and  repress  your 
little  bombshell." 

Through  a  rightly  ordered  education  alone  can  the  negro  problem 
in  America  be  solved.  A  large  part  of  this  education  must  be  in 
the  form  of  manual  training  upon  the  lines  which  are  advocated 
amongst  American  educationists,  giving  the  child  at  once  a 
closer  contact  with  and  a  widened  outlook  towards  the  external 
world,  and  giving  play  to  his  intellectual  and  moral  as  well  as 
to  his  physical  powers.  How  far  economic  and  social  forces  can 
avail  to  make  this  training  industrially  effective  and  to  give 
coloured  craftsmen  or  artisans  an  equal  chance  to  learn  and 
practise  a  trade  is  another  point,  and  one  which  does  not  belong 
to  the  present  inquiry.  A  great  difficulty  exists  here,  however,  ana, 
realising  it,  the  teacher  whose  words  have  already  been  freely 
quoted  in  this  section  said :  "  I  tell  my  children  tliat  if  anybody 
can  do  something  better  than  anyone  else,  the  colour  of  his  skin 
will  never  matter.  God  cannot  take  back  what  He  has  given." 
And  with  regard  to  the  negro  contribution  to  America's  life  and 
larger  possession  of  true  liberty,  "  It  is  to  that  door  of  responsi- 
bility tnat  I  endeavour  to  open  the  eyes  of  my  pupils ;  to  live  up 
to  the  highest  citizenship  and  to  tne  institutional  life  which 
America  implicitly  and  ideally  has,  so  that  they  may  help  to 
realise  it  explicitly.  A  great  deal  of  the  lack  of  harmony 
between  the  two  races  is  due  to  misapprehension  on  the  part  of 
both  as  to  what  each  really  is  and  what  both  may  become." 
Coloured  teachers  feel  themselves  morally  bound  to  urge  the 
children  to  live  up  to  the  higher  ideal  of  American  citizenship, 
and  endeavour  to  make  their  pupils  believe  that  the  world  wants 
what  each  child  has  if  it  is  wortn  giving.  "  But  the  children  do 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  they  are  coloiyed.  We  have  to 
*  lash '  them  into  the  consciousness  that  before  they  are  coloured 
they  are  men  and  women,  to  impress  it  and  impress  it  till  it 
becomes  ingrained,  in  order  to  counteract  the  other  influence." 

There  is  a  brightness  in  coloured  schools  taught  by  coloured 
teachers.  The  saving  grace  of  racial  humour  is  not  lacking,  and 
the  school  has  not  unfrequcntly  the  character  of  a  brightened 
home.  The  negro  is  ambitious  to  learn,  and  the  little  child 
strives  successfully  to  keep  pace  with  white  children  in  schools 
where  they  are  taught  side  by  side ;  the  falling  off  that  occurs 
in  the  upper  elementary  grades  seems,  as  has  been  said,  to  point 
to  a  iieea  for  some  diflerence  in  the  curriculum  for  white  and 
coloured  children.  But  the  thinkers  of  whatever  race  ought,  of 
course,  to  be  enabled  to  come  lo  the  front.  It  may  be  that 
if  the  twelve  school  years  were  equally  divided  into  six  elemen- 
tary and  six  secondary,  this  would  give  children  (whether  white 
or  coloured)  who  do  not  lake  readily  to  the  higher  and  more 
abstract  studies  an  opportimity  of  spending,  say,  two  years  in  each 
of  the  last  grades  (hfth  and  sixth),  i.e,,  one  year,  in  each  section 
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of  each  grade,  and  of  doing  a  larger  proportion  of  manual  work, 
tbe  boys  ranking,  perhaps,  with  seventh  and  eighth  grade  boys 
in  the  workshop,  and  the  girls  attaining  to  a  similar  grade  id 
cookery  and  sewing.  The  boys'  manual  training  room  in  the 
coloured  school,  No.  24,  at  Indianapolis  was  extremely  interesting. 
Working  out  their  own  ideas  of  design,  and  to  a  large  extent 
selecting  their  own  exercises,  so  long  as  the  required  processes 
were  included  in  them,  the  boys  were  mostly  making  articles  to 
be  taken  home,  such  as  towel  rollers,  towel  rails,  salt  boxes,  hat 
racks,  comb  and  brush  cases,  small  clock  shelves  or  book  racks, 
exercising  their  skill  and  making  small  contributions  to  home 
comfort  at  one  and  the  same  time.  It  is  probable  that  work  of 
a  more  formal  nature  would  have  failed  to  mterest  them. 

One  other  point  is  worthy  of  mention.  There  is  a  freer  hand 
in  the  matter  of  religious  teaching  in  coloured  schools.  The 
principal  of  the  Indiana{)olis  school  just  referred  to  said  that  he 
nad  never  heard  of  an  instance  in  which  any  rcli^ous  instruc- 
tion that  any  teacher  chose  to  give  had  been  objected  to.  If 
teachers  chose  to  go  over  the  Sunday-school  lessons  m  the  opening 
exercises  they  felt  free  to  do  so ;  so  long  as  they  did  not  insist 
upon  the  special  tenets  of  one  sect  or  denomination.  "  Where 
there  is  a  good  home  influence,  it  blends  with  that  of  the 
school ;  where  there  is  not,  it  is  a  means  of  erecting  a  spiritual 
ladder  into  the  school  life."    The  difficulty  is  less  because  of  the 

Sractical  unanimity  of  view  amongst  religious-minded  negroes  in 
imerica,  nearly  all  being  either  Baptists  or  Methodists.  The 
teachers  in  traming  at  Hampton  (and  probably  also  at  Tuskegee) 
go  out  with  the  definite  idea  that  they  are  to  be  religious 
leaders,  the  negro  minister  not  always  being  one  of  the  best 
educated  of  men.  Morning  exercises  were  attended  at  the 
Sumner  (Coloured)  School,  Washington,  where  the  children,  after 
the  marking  of  registers  in  the  classrooms,  assembled  in  the  hall 
on  each  floor,  and  sang  such  hymns  as  "  I  love  to  teU  the  story  *' 
and  "When  peace  like  a  river."  The  negroes  are  decidedly 
musical,  as  was  shown  by  the  feeling  with  which  thev  sang,  and 
by  the  easy  rhythm  of  their  marching  to  and  from  tne  morning 
assembly.  At  the  Paterson  (Coloured)  School,  Washington,  and 
others  that  were  visited,  a  similar  order  of  things  prevails — the 
Lord  s  Prayer,  the  singing  of  a  hymn,  and  frequently  a  talk 
about  the  Sunday-school  lesson,  or  upon  some  other  topic 
ethical  or  religious. 

No  Indian  schools  were  visited ;  but  the  spirit  in  which  they 
are  conducted  is  so  admirably  sketched  by  their  late  adminis- 
trator, Dr,  W.  N.  Kallmann,  in  his  monograph  on  "  The  Educa- 
tion of  the  Indian,"  that,  having  received  a  copy  of  the 
pamphlet  at  his  hands,  one  or  two  selections  may  be  made  from 
it  here ;  although  the  brief  sketch  of  thirty-six  pages  is  well 
worth  reading  and  even  reproducing  as  a  whole. 

"  The  first  successful  attempts  to  colonise  America  on  the  part 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  made  during  the  first  quarter  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Immediately  the  struggle  set  in  between 
brutal  greed  and  a  certain  irrepressible  spirit  of  fair  play  on  the 
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part  of  the  intruding  race  in  their  intercourse  with  the  Indians. 
Greed  siiw  in  the  Indian  a  hateful  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its 
advance  in  the  acquisition  of  territory.  Fair  play,  aided  by  a 
nascent  spirit  of  broad  Christianity  and  genuine  philanthropy, 
emphasised  in  the  Indian  his  essential  humanity  ana  laboured  to 
leaa  him,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  salvation,  to  a  recognition  of  the 
fatherhood  of  God  and  to  lift  hini  into  a  condition  that  would 
render  him  worthy  of  being  received  as  a  ftdl  equal  into  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  This  struggle  is  still  going  on  with  sliifting 
success.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  humanity  and  fair  play  are  steadily 
gaining. 

**  The  present  system  of  Indian  oducati(»n,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  is  in  no  way  the  outcome 
of  a  deliberate  and  carefully-conceived  plan  on  the  part  of 
Washington  officials.  It  is  dcscciided  directly  from  the  first 
attempts  in  Indian  education  on  the  part  of  Virginia,  and  more 
particularly  on  the  jmri  of  New  England.  Here  its  seeds  were 
planted.  From  these  it  derives  certain  inherent,  vital  principles, 
rooted  in  a  broad  Cliristianitv  and  a  fervent  philanthropy  wiiich 
have  enabled  it  to  withstand  blights  of  partisanship,  of  greed  and 
rapacity  on  the  part  of  spoilsmen,  of  incompetence  on  tne  part  of 
teachers,  of  race  prejudice  on  the  part  of  settlers  and  other  un- 
favourable conditions  of  environmeiit  and  policy. 

"In  their  present  organisation  the  Indian  schools  under 
G<)vemment  control  are  designated  as  day  schools,  as  reserva- 
tion boarding  schools,  non-reservation  boarding  schools,  and  as 
industrial  and  normal  training  schools. 

"  Day  Schools. — Day  schools  are  located  in  Indian  villages  or 
near  Indian  camps  or  settlements.  They  are,  as  a  nile^  in  cnarge 
of  a  male  teacher  and  his  wife,  who  acts  as  housekeeper,  or — 
more  particularly  in  the  pueblos  of  New  Mexico  and  in  the  Indian 
villages  of  Southern  California — of  a  lady  teacher  and  an  Indian 
housekeeper.  The  children  spend  from  five  to  eight  hours  during 
five  days  of  the  week  under  the  care  of  these  employees,  and 
return  to  their  homes  in  the  evening.  At  noon  they  are  furnished 
with  a  substantial  luncheon,  except  in  the  pueblos  of  New  Mexico 
and  in  the  villages  of  Southern  California,  where  they  generally 
return  to  their  homes  during  the  noon  recess. 

"  The  instruction  is  of  the  simplest  character.  The  children  are 
taught  to  speak,  read,  and  write  the  English  language  within 
narrow  limits,  to  cipher,  to  draw,  and  to  sing.  In  addition  they 
get  some  rudimentary  notions  of  geography,  of  natural  history, 
and  of  United  States  history.  The  methods  are  borrow^ 
largelv  from  the  kindergarten  and  from  object  teaching. 

"  ifuch  stress  is  laid  upon  habits  of  cleanliness  and  order, 
mutual  kindliness,  and  prompt  obedience.  The  boys  receive 
some  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools,  in  gardening,  and,  in  some 
instances,  in  the  care  of  cows.  The  girls  are  taught  sewing, 
cooking,  and  other  arts  of  housekeeping. 

"  While  day  schools,  as  a  rule,  accomplish  comparatively  little 
in  conventional  schoolroom  work,  they  achieve  much  in  bring- 
ing to  the  Indians  among  whom  they  are  located  tiia  message 
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and  desire  of  better  ways  of  living.  The  school  as  such  serves 
as  a  concrete  ilhistration  of  a  civihsed  Christian  home  which  the 
Indians  learn  to  respect  and  in  an  appreciable  degree  to  emulate. 
Where  the  teacher  and  housekeeper,  at  the  same  time,  possess 
the  inclination  and  the  skill  to  attract  to  themselves  the  older 
Indians,  to  secure  their  confidence  and  to  instruct  them  imob- 
trusively  in  the  simpler  arts  of  thrift. and  home-making,  these 
schools  become  invaluable  factors  in  the  uplifting  of  tne  race. 
Moreover,  they  reconcile  the  Indian  to  the  idea  of  sending  his 
children  to  scnool,  and  render  him  more  willing  in  due  time  to 
intrust  them  to  the  care  of  boardine  scliciols,  as  well  as  more 
ready  to  appreciate  and  to  accept  the  lessons  of  civilisation  that 
radiate  from  these  centres  of  educjition. 

"  Reservation  Boarding  Schools. — These  schools  arc  located 
within  the  territory  reserved  for  some  tribe  of  Indians.  They 
are  in  charge  of  a  superintendent,  assisted  by  a  matron  and  such 
teachers,  industrial  and  domestic  helpers  as  the  capacity  and 
character  of  the  school  may  require.  In  addition  to  the  required 
number  of  school  teachers,  the  school  is  provided  with  a  cook,  a 
seamstress,  and  a  laundress,  whose  office  it  is  not  only  to  supervise 
their  respective  departments,  but  also  to  instruct  the  girls  in 
these  arts.  Similarly,  there  is,  for  the  instruction  of  the  boys,  a 
fEurmer,  an  industrial  teacher,  and,  at  larger  schools,  a  tailor,  a 
shoe  and  harness  maker,  a  carpenter,  and  a  blacksmith.  An  experi- 
ment to  provide  for  more  methodical  instruction  in  the  use  of 
tools  by  expert  manual  training  teachers  failed  because  the 
Indian  Oiffice  would  not  afford  a  salary  for  this  position  sufficient 
to  attract  competent  men. 

"In  1894  the  experiment  of  connecting  kindergartens  with 
these  schools  was  tried.  The  experiment  proveci  eminently 
successful.  The  children  entered  into  the  work  and  the  games 
with  zest  and  intelligence.  Their  traditional  shyness  and 
reticence  yielded  naturally  and  readily  to  their  objective  interest 
in  the  exercises.  They  acquired  the  English  idiom  with  much 
ease,  and  learned  to  express  their  ideas  freely  and  with  eagerness. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  forty  kiiiderf^anens  connected  with 
boarding  schools.  Moreover,  the  use  of  Kinderjjarien  methods 
and  of  kindergarten  material  has  entered  the  primary  classes  in 
practically  all  these  schools  and  in  many  of  the  day  schools  with 
similar  good  results. 

"  The  children  spend  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  hours  each 
half-day  with  the  kindergarten.  Other  children,  in  the  majority 
of  these  schools,  spend  half  a  day — forenoon  or  afternoon—  m  the 
schoolroom  and  the  other  hall-day  in  domestic  or  industrial 
work  of  a  character  suited  to  their  age.  In  a  number  of  schools, 
however,  which  are  lacking  in  fcxcilities  or  in  skill  and  goodwill 
on  the  pB«t  of  the  respective  employees,  the  smaller  children  are 
detained  in  the  schoolroom  during  the  entire  day,  much  to  their 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  deterioration. 

"  Indeed,  experience  has  proved  that  half -day  instruction, 
which  at  first  was  forced  upon  the  schools  as  an  expedient,  is 
one  which  every  consideration  of  wisdom  and  prudence  would 
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commend.  The  sedentary  life  of  the  more  or  less  crowded 
schoolroom  becomes  irksome  to  these  children  accustomed  to  an 
active  outdoor  life ;  the  interests  of  the  school-room  are  foreign 
to  their  heredities  and  traditions.  The  industrial  features  of  the 
work,  on  the  other  hand,  appeal  more  or  less  forcibly  to  their 
habits  and  tastes,  and  stimulate  practical  interests  which  the 
parents  can  appreciate,  and  whicn  induce  them  to  look  with 
favour  upon  the  school  and  to  aid  in  its  work  The  schoolroom 
itself  finos  in  these  interests  material  for  practice  and  discussion 
directly  welcome  to  the  pupil ;  it  can  thus  more  readily  overcome 
aversion  and  secure  an  appreciative  and  sympathetic  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils.  It  adds  to  the  work  of  the  schools  in  a 
large  measure  all  the  advantages  of  mental  stimulation  which 
manual  training  yields.  It  is,  consequently,  not  astonishing  that 
the  children  in  schools  in  which  the  half-day  practice  has  not 
been  adopted  make  less  rapid  progress,  are  backward  in  physical 
and  intellectual  development,  and  morally  less  earnest  and 
responsible  than  the  children  of  half-day  schools. 

"  The  aim  of  the  school,  in  so  far  as  instruction  is  concerned, 
is  to  give  to  the  pupils  ability  to  read  and  write  English  within 
the  limits  of  ordinary  primary  school  work,  practical  control  of 
arithmetic  for  the  needs  of  ordinaiy  daily  life,  clear  rudimentary 
notions  of  geography  and  United  States  history,  drawing  and 
singing,  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  hygienic  living,  garden 
work,  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  familiarity 
with  the  simpler  requirements  of  agricultural  and  domestic 
industries  suited  to  the  locality.  Moreover,  in  a  few  of  the 
larger  schools,  the  larger  beys  have  much  opportunity  to  acquire 
skul  in  carpentry,  blacksmithing,  tailoring,  and  shoemaking. 

"It  has  already  been  indicated  that  these  institutions  are 
to  the  children  not  only  school  but  also  home  and  community. 
The  institution  gives  them  shelter,  food,  and  clothing;  it 
accustoms  them  to  habits  of  cleanliness  and  decency;  it  cul- 
tivates their  t«sthetic  tastes ;  it  labours  to  secure  a  right  moral 
attitude,  and,  at  least  in  its  Sunday-school,  seeks  to  impart  the 
plainer  truths  of  Christianity  and  to  stimulate  the  religious  life 
of  the  children. 

"  In  these  last  efforts,  it  is  true,  the  schools  are  much  handi- 
capped by  denominational  jealousies  which  are  ever  ready  to 
suspect  proselytizing,  and  which  have  forced  the  Government 
into  an  attitude  of  indifference  and  inactivity  in  all  matters  that 
affect  religion.  In  a  number  of  reservations,  however,  missionary 
establishments,  which  are  impartially  encouraged  by  the  Govern- 
ment, supplement  the  work  of  the  schools  to  a  certain  extent  in 
matters  of  religion." 

"Contract  Schools. — In  addition  to  maintaining  strictly 
Government  schools,  the  Indian  OflBce  pays  180  dollars  per  pupil 
to  25  C^atholic  mission  boarding  schools  for  the  education  of 
1,098  children;  30  dollars  per  pupil  for  21  children  in  two 
Catholic  day  schools;  and  167  dollars  per  pupil  for  200  pupils  in 
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Lincoln  Institute  at  Philadelphia,  and  for  120  pupils  in  Hampton 
Institute,  located  at  Hampton,  in  the  State  of  Virania,* 

"  Of  these,  Hampton  Institute  deserves  special  mention.  It 
WHS  originally  established  with  the  help  of  northern  philanthro- 

E»ists  for  the  industrial  and  normal  traming  of  negroes  in  1868 
ts  support  to-day  is  derived  from  small  enclownient  funds,  liberal 
&nnu^  Qpntributions  from  the  north,  and  10,000  dollai-s  annually 
paid  to  it  in  its  capacity  as  an  agricultural  school  by  the  Stale 
of  Virginia. 

"  In  .1878  seventeen  younjj  Indians  were  brought  to  it  from 
Florida,  where  they  had  for  three  years  been  kept  as  prisoners 
rf  war.  From  this  was  developed  the  present  Indian  depart- 
ment of  the  institution,  superior  in  equipment  and  in  the  spirit 
hat  controls  its  work.  Here,  too,  originated  the  outing  system 
i¥liich,  subsequently,  grew  into  an  educational  factor  of  vast 
importance  at  Carlisle. 

"  The  distinctive  feature  of  this  school,  however,  is  its  broad 
[nissionary  spirit.  Boimd  to  no  particular  denomination,  yet 
respecting  all  and  respected  by  all,  it  Ls  deeply  religious  in  spirit 
sma  work,  and  labours  to  incidcate  its  own  missionary  zeal  in 
the  hearts  of  its  students. 

"In  its  young  Indian  students  it  stimulates  a  keen  sense  of 
responsible  manhood  and  womanhood.  It  teaches  them  to 
experience  and  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  the  intelligent 
Christian  civilisation  of  which  it  furnishes  them  the  example. 
It  stimulates  and  nurtures  in  them  a  deep  sympathy  with  their 
own  people  in  their  sufferings  and  needs,  and  a  fervent  desire  to 
bring  to  these  in  due  time  the  blessings  of  which  they  them- 
selves have  become  participants. 

**  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  education  which  inculcates 
the  tastes  and  establishes  the  ideals  of  current  civilisation  con- 
stitutes the  proper  first  step  in  the  work  of  introducing  the 
Indians  into  American  citizenship.  It  is  equally  evident  that 
the  cultivation  of  these  tastes  and  ideals  is  well  nigh  impossible 
under  the  conditions  and  influences  of  tribal  life  on  Indian 
reservations. 

"  The  mere  recital  of  a  few  of  the  leading  dilferences  between 
the  two  civilisations  will  sufficiently  emphasise  these  difficulties. 
The  Indian  civilisation  looks  upon  the  tribe  or  family  as  the 
unit ;  with  us  it  is  the  individual.  With  the  Indian  he  is  richest 
who  gives  most ;  with  us  it  is  he  who  keeps  most.  The  Indian 
claims  hospitaUty  as  a  right  imtil  the  means  of  his  host  are 
exhausted;  and  this  hospitality  is  freeljr  granted.  To  the 
Indian,  land  is  as  free  as  the  water  he  drinks ;  proprietorship 
continues  only  so  long  as  the  land  is  tilled  or  other>\dse  in  use. 
His  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  afford  the  Indian,  in  addition 
to  a  certain  degree  of  spiritual  elevation,  opportunities  for 
intense  social  enjoyment  for  which  he  looks  in  vain  in  the  new 
civilisation.  Add  to  this  that  the  wants  of  the  Indian  are  few 
and  easily  gratified  by  simple  forms  of  homely  skill  in  which 

*  The  main  work  at  this  institute  is  concerned  with  coloured  pupils ; 
the  Indian  pupils  represent  an  extension  of  the  services  it  is  rendering. 
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the  industries  and  other  acquirements  of  the  Indian  school  find 
little  application;  that  chiefs  and  medicine-men  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  look  with  distrust  and  disdain  upon  a  civilisa- 
tion wKich  roDs  them  of  power  and  influence;  that  time- 
honoured  tradition  imposes  upon  the  young  Indian  silence  and 
obedience — and  you  have  an  array  of  adverse  conditions  which 
is  appalling. 

"  Against  these  odds  the  Indian  schools  are  pitted.  • 

"  Nevertheless  the  schools  are  steadily  gaining  ground  even 
against  this  added  difficulty,  partly  through  their  direct  influ- 
ence in  day  schools  and  reservation  boarding  schools,  partly 
through  the  medium  of  'returned  students*  from  the  more 
advanced  non-reservation  schools. 

"  Honour  and  grateful  admiration  are  due  to  the  young  heroes 
and  heroines  who  annually  go  forth  from  the  Indian  schools 
pitting  their  lives  against  a(lamantine  walls  of  tradition  and 
superstition,  wresting  victory  for  themselves  and  their  unwilling 
people  from  conditions  which  seem  all  but  hopeless.  It  is  not 
to  be  wo.i'lcred  that  of  tliese  soldiers  of  a  new  dispensation 
some  fell  by  the  wayside  or  succumb  in  the  unequal  struggle ; 
but  the  misfortune,  rather  than  dishonour,  of  these  should  not 
render  us  blind  to  the  steady  valour  of  the  young  men  and 
women  who  are  steadily  pushing  ahead,  gaining  new  ground 
inch  by  inch,  until  even  now  the  observer  who  looks  beneath 
the  surface  sees  victory  assured.  So  great,  indeed,  has  been  the 
gain  already  achieved  that  in  many  instances  where  twenty  years 
ago  Indian  savagery  reigned  supreme,  it  would  be  difficult  now 
to  find  any  of  its  fwitures  as  enumerated  above  clearly  manifest. 
The  busy  farmer,  the  thrifty  housewife,  the  skilful  artisan,  the 
careful  tradesman  are  no  longer  rare ;  on  a  number  of  reserva- 
tions they  are  beginning  to  oo  respected  as  marks  of  superiority 
to  which  all  should  aspire.  The  Indian  schools  can  point  with 
satisfaction  to  fervent  missionaries,  devoted  teachers,  physicians, 
lawyers,  field  matrons,  nurses,  and  trained  workers  in  other  fields 
who  owe  the  impulse  to  their  career  and  much  of  their  equip- 
ment to  the  work  and  influence  of  these  schools." 


Chapter  XIX 
Truant  Schools  and  Reform  Schools. 

The  public  st^itutcs  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts  relating  to 

{)iiblic  instruction  conUiin  the  following  provisions,  which  may 
)e  taken  as  fairly  typical  of  the  truant  scnool  system  prevailing 
in  the  United  States : — 

"  Each  town  shall  make  all  needful  provisions  and  arrange- 
ments concerning  habitual  truants  and  children  between  seven 
and  fifteen  years  of  age  who  may  be  found  wandering  about  in 
the  streets  or  public  places  therein,  having  no  lawful  occupation 
or  business,  not  attending  school,  and  growing  up  in  ignorance 
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and  such  children  as  persistently  violate  the  reasonable  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  common  schools ;  and  shall  make  such  by-laws 
as  shall  be  most  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  .such  children,  and 
to  the  good  order  of  such  town;  and  shall  provide  suitable 
places  for  the  confinement^  discipline,  and  instruction  of  such 
children. 

"  Any  minor  convicted  under  a  by-law  made  under  Section 
10  of  being  an  habitual  truant,  or  of  wandering  about  in  the 
streets  and  public  places  of  a  city  or  town,  having  no  lawful  em- 
plojonent  or  business,  not  attending  school,  and  growing  up  in 
imorance,  or  of  persistently  violating  the  rules  and  regulations 
<M  the  common  schools,  shall  be  committed  to  any  institution  ol 
instruction  or  suitable  situation  provided  for  the  purpose,  under 
the  authority  of  said  section  or  by-law,  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
two  years. 

**  A  town  may  assign  anv  such  truant  school,  or,  with  the 
assent  of  the  State  board  of  nealth,  lunacy,  and  charity,  the  State 
primary  school,  as  the  place  of  confinement,  discipline,  and 
instruction  of  children  so  convicted ;  and  shall  pay  for  their  sup- 
port therein  such  sum,  not  exceeding  two  dollars  a  week  for 
each  child,  as  the  county  commissioners  or  the  trustees  of  the 
State  primary*  and  reform  schools  respectively  shall  determine. 

"Children  so  committed  may,  upon  satisfactory  proof  ot 
amendment,  or  for  other  sufficient  cause,  be  discharged  nrom  the 
State  primary  school  by  said  State  board,  and  from  other 
places  of  confinement  by  the  judge  or  justice  who  committed 
them. 

"  A  judge  of  the  superior  court,  or  of  a  police,  district,  or 
municipal  court,  or  a  trial  justice,  upon  proof  that  any  child 
under  sixteen  years  of  age,  by  reason  of  orphanage,  or  of  the 
neglect,  crime,  drunkenness,  or  other  vice  of  pirents,  is  so  grow- 
ing up,  may  order  such  child  to  such  institution  of  instruction, 
or  other  place  assigned  for  the  purpose,  as  may  be  provided 
under  section  18,  by  the  town  in  which  such  child  resides,  to  be 
there  kept,  educated,  and  cared  for,  for  a  term  not  extending 
beyond  tne  age  of  twenty-one  years  for  boys  or  eighteen  years 
forgirls." 

Tae  school  documents  of  this  State  for  1897  contained  a  report 
of  the  committee  on  truant  officers  which  illustrates  the  admir- 
able spirit  in  which  the  responsible  executive  endeavours  to 
S've  effect  to  these  provisions.  Still  more  recently  Dr.  Frank  A. 
ill,  State  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  has  drawn  up  a 
report  on  truant  schools  upon  similar  lines.  The  importance  of 
the  question  of  truancy  from  the  point  of  view  of  society  is 
nsisted  upon,  but  these  writers  one  and  all  agree  in  thinking 
that  such  children  should  be  reformed  rather  than  punishea. 
Unrestrained,  they  are  a  menace  to  society.  But  often  they  are 
*'  more  sinned  against  than  sinning."  Their  home  environment 
^ves  them  no  encouragement  to  do  right ;  the  city  or  State  is 
therefore,  imder  an  obligation  to  proviae  them  vdtn  an  oppor- 


*  See  the  remarks  on  page  S23  as  to  the  names  given  to  these  schools. 
6M2.  ^^ 
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tunity  to  achieve  good  citizenship,  rather  than  to  seek  an  excuse 
to  brand  them  with  punishment.  Sometimes  teachers  may  be 
in  part  the  Ciiuse  of  truancy.  The  master  of  a  school  in  Majssa- 
chusetts  noticed  that  one  of  his  teachers,  new  to  the  work  and 
young  in  years,  had  a  much  larger  q,verage  aU/Cndance  than  the 
other  teacners  under  his  control,  and  sougntan  explanation.  The 
reply  was  that  she  endeavoured  to  make  the  opening  of  each 
session  particularly  bright  and  attractive,  to  arouse  the  interest 
and  enthusiasm  of  her  pupils  as  soon  as  they  came  into  her 
presence,  and  so  to  turn  their  inclination  in  the  direction  of  the 
schoolroom  rather  than  aAvay  from  it. 

But  truants,  whether  born  or  made,  have  to  be  dealt  with, 
and  there  are  generally  some  thiee  or  four  preliminary  stages 
before  a  boy  or  girl  is  committed  to  a  tniant  school.  Cases  of 
suspected  truancy  are  supposed  to  be  reported  at  once  by  the 
teachers  sometimes  supplied  with  "  truant  cards "  for  the 
purpose,  on  which  they  enter  the  name  and  age  of  the  pupil,  the 
name  and  address  of  the  parent,  and  the  date  or  dates  of  sus- 
pected truancy.  At  Cleveland,  in  cjises  of  prolonged  absence  from 
school,  the  authorities  send  a  notice  to  the  parent  that  the  pupil 
nuist  return  to  school  within  five  days.  In  most  cases  this  is 
sufficient.  If  it  fails,  the  parent  is  asked  to  bring  the  child  to 
the  office,  and  is  asked  whether  he  is  willing  the  child  shall 
report  himself  to  the  office  every  Saturday,  a  weekly  card  being 
pnnted  for  the  purpose. 


Wkekly  School  Keport. 


No. 


To  THE  Parent  :-  Please  retiuire  this  card  to  be  brought  to  you  every 
evening  for  examination  and  your  signature.  This  card  must  be  returned  Up 
the  Truant  Officer  on  Saturday  Morning, 


DAYS. 

A'lTEND- 
ANUE. 

MINUTES 
TARDY. 

LESSONS. 

CONDUCT. 

SIGNATURE  OP 
PARENT. 

Mon. 

Tue. 

Wed. 


rhu. 


Fri.       i 

I 


School. 


Teacher. 
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On  the  back  of  the  card  instructions  are  given  to  teaxjhers 
as  to  filling  in  the  report;  if  the  parent  neglects  to  sign 
the  card  each  day,  the  teachers  are  requested  to  place  their 
signature  in  the  unfilled  blank  This  is  a  second  stage 
wnich  brings  in  more  fully  the  co-operation  of  the  parent. 
The  third  step  is  to  issue  a  warrant.  If  the  parent  is 
at  fault  he  may  be  iined  five  dollars  (£1)  aad  costs,  out  often 
with  suspended  payment,  the  father  imderstanding  that,  if  the 
child's  behaviour  and  attendance  are  not  satisfactory,  payment 
will  be  enforced.  If  the  child  is  brought  into  court,  and  there  is 
any  reasonable  hope  of  improvement,  he  is  put  on  probation. 
This  sifts  out  a  further  number.  If  none  of  these  methods 
succeed  the  boy  is  committed  to  the  State  reform  school  (or  lami 
school).  But  Cleveland  never  sends  boys  to  the  reform  school, 
which  is  really  for  criminals,  unless  there  is  something  more  than 
truancy  ;  as,  unfortunately,  Ls  found  to  be  almost  universally 
the  case  with  confirmed  truants.  There  are  two  schools,  in  the 
east  and  west  of  the  city  respectively,,  occupying  an  intermedi- 
ate position  between  the  public  schools  and  the  reform  school, 
which  are  called  "  boys*  schools,"  but  are  rciilly  special  discipline 
schools.  Cases  of  incorrigibility  are  referred  to  ifie  superintendent's 
office,  the  offences  are  stated,  and  the  attempts  that  have  been 
made  to  correct  them.  The  parents  are  sent  for,  and  often  the 
boys  are  sent  back  to  their  own  school  under  promise  to  amend. 
If  thev  are  reported  a  second  time,  they  are  placed  in  the  '  boys' 
school'  for  a  minimum  period  of  two  months.  Here  the  dis- 
cipline is  more  severe,  the  teachers  having  the  right  to  use  the 
rod.  There  are  only  two  teachers  in  each  school,  a  male  principal 
and  a  female  assistant ;  and  the  total  number  in  the  two  schools  is 
not  more  than  35.  One  term  generally  cures  a  boy,  and  he  is  allowed 
to  return  to  his  own  or  some  neighbouring  school.  Out  of  40  boys, 
for  .example,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  east  school  during  the 
first  seven  months  of  the  school-year  1899-1900,  only  seven  had 
to  he  sent  back  for  a  second  term.  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
has  schools  for  special  discipline  ;  here  the  system  is  said  to  be 
the  best,  as  far  as  truancy  is  concerned,  of  any  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  country.  Specially  good  teachers  are  selected,  the 
classes  are  kept  small,  and  every  eflibrt  in  the  way  of  moral 
suasion  is  employed  to  prevail  upon  the  children  to  do  better. 
If  no  signs  of  reformation  are  forthcoming,  they  are  sent  to  the 
truant  farm  schools  outside  of  Providence — the  Sockanosset 
School  for  boys,  and  the  Oaklawn  School  for  girls.  Care  is 
everywhere  exercised  to  prevent  a  name  being  given  to  a  school 
which  shall  be  in  itself  a  stigma  of  disgrace.  The  truant  school 
at  New  York  is  known  as  the  "  Manhattan  School."  In  it  boys 
can  earn  money  by  their  work,  and  are  allowed  to  buy  them- 
selves out  when  they  have  earned  and  saved  40  dollars.  Habits 
of  industry  and  saving  and  of  handUng  money  are  taught  in 
this  way.  Others  are  paroled  during  good  behaviour ;  reporting 
themselves  once  a  wecK,  a  great  many  do  well.*    At  Indianapolis 

*  The  parole  is  given  to  the  superintendent  of  schools,  who  is  enabled  to 
^t  a  sti-ong  moral  hold  upon  the  boys  by  this  individual  contact. 
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the  teacher  herself  had  the  name  of  the  truant  school  changed 
to  "  special  school,"  feeling  that  her  work  was  to  save  the  boys, 
and  that  it  was  a  contradiction  of  her  efforts  to  send  them  out 
from  a  school  the  very  name  of  which  implied  disgrace.  The 
bovs  themselves  call  it  "  the  boys'  school."  Some  boys  who  have 
left  this  school  and  gone  to  work  come  back  whenever  they  have 
a  half-day  at  liberty ;  they  are  specially  apt  to  appear  on  manual 
training  days.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  boys  have  to  be  passed  on 
from  the  scnool  as  rapidly  as  possible,  as  there  are  others  waiting 
to  be  sent.  Manv  teachers  have  just  one  boy  who  is  incorrigible ; 
if  all  these  could  be  weeded  out  it  is  felt  tnat  it  would  have  a 
marked  eflFect  upon  the  discipline  of  the  schools  in  any  city. 
So  far  as  the  effort  is  being  maae,  it  has  such  an  effect. 

A  very  wholesome  family  spirit  seemed  to  pervade  the  residen- 
tial truant  school  at  Syracuse,  N.Y.  It  happened  to  be  recess 
time  when  the  school  was  visited  with  the  city  superintendent 
of  schools,  and  the  children  showed  every  sign  of  welcome  to  the 
superintendent,  whom  they  saw  approaching  from  the  school 
windows.  There  were  nineteen  boys  in  the  school,  mostly  com- 
mitted by  the  superintendent  with  the  consent  of  the  parents, 
only  the  very  refractory  ones  being  taken  to  the  court.  Strangely 
enough,  the  lady  in  charge  said  she  had  no  trouble  with  the 
discipline.  In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  how  she  managed  it, 
she  said,  "  Let  the  boys  answer."  "  This  gentleman  has  just 
asked  how  it  is  we  have  no  trouble  with  the  discipUne  here : 
how  is  it  ? "  Various  answers  were  given.  "  You  give  us 
lessons."  "  You  keep  us  busy."  "  Work,  Ma*am."  "  We  sing  a 
great  deal."  By  way  of  illustration  they  sang  "  Oh !  how  we 
love  our  happy  school." 

"  Our  teacher  watches  over  us 
To  lead  us  to  do  right,"  &g. 

Chorus — "  Pleasant,  happy  school, 

Happy  truant  school "  &c. 
**  Tis  here  that  we  are  made 
To  fill  positions  in  the  world 
Of  almost  every  grade,"  &c. 

The  boys  took  great  pleasure  in  saying  a  number  of  mottoes, 
the  teacner  having  the  tact  to  allow  them  to  give  such  as 
appealed  to  their  own  minds.  As  a  result  some  were  marked  by 
real  arab  humour, "  Do  not  tnist  a  pigeon  to  carry  grain";  "  Don  t 
try  to  fool  the  teacher."     It  was  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the 

Srincipal's  own  little  boy  was  sitting  with  the  others  in  the  class, 
ome  sad  indications  of  poverty  of  opportunity  come  to  the 
surface  under  conditions  such  as  these,  showing  that  many  of 
the  children  are  really  happier  in  the  truant  school  than  in  their 
own  homes. 

In  the  Worcester  County  Truant  School,  Oakdale,  the  humane 

spirit  is  so  marked  that  the  normal  students  have  used  it  as  a 

practice   school.     At   the  head  of  it   is  "a  man  of  immense 

mgenuity,  and  absolutely  bottomless  faith." 

Toronto  has  two  residential  truant  schools — one  for  boys,  th© 
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other  for  girls,  arranged  on  the  cottage  plan  and  situated  abou 
six  miles  east  and  west  of  the  city.  The  consciousness  ot 
responsibility  and  self-government  is  stimulated  as  far  as  pos- 
sibla  In  addition  to  these  schools  there  is  one  in  the  city  itself 
for  children  who  are  neglected  by  their  parents,  and  who  would 
become  vagrants,  and  some  of  them  thieves,  if  not  taken  in 
hand.  Soup  is  supplied  by  a  charitable  institution  near  the 
schools,  and  the  teachers  have  a  fund  wherewith  to  buy  bread. 
Some  of  the  mothers  are  charwomen,  others  have  work  away 
from  their  homes,  and  the  Children  would  often  have  no  dinner  if 
it  were  not  provided  in  this  way.  In  the  same  school  there  is  a 
room  for  licensed  newsboys  ana  bootblacks,  who  are  obliged  to 
attend  for  one  session  of  two  hours  daily.  When  this  school 
was  first  started,  a  philanthropic  association  offered  to  provide 
the  building  if  the  Doard  of  education  would  supply  a  teacher — 
the  best  man  they  had  for  the  purpose.  The  superintendent 
said  he  did  not  know  a  man  who  would  not  try  to  control  the 
children  by  coercion,  but  he  knew  of  three  or  four  women.  One 
of  these  was  appointed.  The  boys  come  in  when  free  from  their 
work,  say  "  Good  morning  "  to  the  teacher,  get  what  they  want 
for  use,  and  set  to  work.  The  boys  keep  themselves  in  order  : 
"  If  you  were  going  to  try  to  keep  one  of  them  in  order,"  said 
the  superintendent,  "  you  would  liave  your  hands  full.*'  Several 
interesting  stories  of  the  success  of  patient  discipline  were  told 
by  the  superintendent.  One  of  the  great  events  of  the  year,  for 
instance,  is  the  Christmas  tree,  on  which  are  hun^  gifts  (as 
many  as  fourteen  hundred)  made  by  the  boys  for  their  parents, 
grandparents,  and  friends;  the  boys  themselves  buying  the 
matenal.  Old  people  have  been  seen  with  tears  running  down 
their  cheeks  in  the  pleasure  of  finding  a  gift  for  them. 

If  space  permitted  one  would  be  glad  to  tell  of  schools  partak- 
ing rather  more  of  the  nature  of  reform  schools  than  of  tiniant 
schools  pure  and  simple.  Amongst  the  most  admirable  moral 
training  schools  of  America  are  the  Sockanosset  School  for  Boys 
(with  which  is  associated  the  Oaklawn  School  for  Girls),  near 
Providence ;  the  Boston  ParenUil  School,  at  West  Roxbury ;  and 
the  Georce  Junior  Republic.  Men  of  really  missionary  temper 
are  at  tne  head  of  these  schools.  Mr.  Butterfield,  of  the 
Sockanosset  school,  works  with  his  boys  at  the  forge,  shares  their 
lives  and  by  living  near  to  them  is  able  to  lift  them  up  in  man- 
hood until  many  of  them  go  back  to  their  old  surroundiners  as 
forces  for  good  ;  one  of  them,  now  twenty-one  years  of  age, Is  in 
the  life-saving  service  at  Lock  Island,  on  the  very  spot  where 
he  was  reared,  and  where  he  had  been  committed  for  vagrancy ; 
others  are  clergymen;  one  of  the  Oaklawn  girls  is  a  school 
teacher  in  her  old  home,  anotlicr  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Oaklawn 
school.  These  are  selected  instances,  but  they  serve  to  show  how 
fruitful  a  right  principle  may  be  in  the  hands  of  earnest  edu- 
cators. On  the  aay  these  schools  were  visited  Mr.  Butterfield 
was  rejoicing  over  his  first  gift  of  pictures,  which  were  to  add  the 
grace  of  decoration  to  one  or  two  of  the  well-kept  rooms. 

^imost  as  remarkable  in  its  way  is  the  Boston  Parental  Schpol 
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which  seemed  to  be  more  oi  a  truant  school  than  Sockanosset 
that  is,  boys  are  sent  to  it  for  less  serious  offences.  The 
new  principal  replaces  one  who  had  been  at  the  head  ot  a  school 
for  criminal  boys,  and  who  brought  with  him  old-fashioned  prison 
methods.  The  present  superintendent  is  a  young  man,  a  keen 
educationist,  who  has  recently  studied  in  Germany.  He  believes 
in  the  policy  of  trusting  the  boys  and  keeping  faith  in  what 
is  best  in  them  to  the  very  last.  He  is  succeeding  admirably 
upon  these  lines. 

Of  the  George  Junior  Republic  and  its  novel  system  of  pro- 
viding actual  social  and  industrial  conditions,  and  applying  them 
to  the  reformation  of  city  arabs  and  committed  youthnil  ofltenders, 
it  is  impossible  to  write  adequately.  The  whole  scheme  is  a  prac- 
tical rewriting  of  man's  social  history.*  The  goveminent  is 
handed  over  to  the  citizens,  who  have  their  president,  police, 
judge,  and  ver^  real  prisons.  There  are  boys  and  girls  in  the 
Junior  Repubhc ;  all  attend  school  during  part  of  the  day,  and  all 
work  for  their  own  living,  receiving  "  junior  republic  "  currency, 
paying  their  own  rent  and  taxes,  and  buying  all  they  need  at 
the  "junior  republic"  stores.  University  economists  are  follow- 
ing the  course  of  events,  problems  of  inaustry  and  currency  and 
broad  sociological  questions  being  dealt  with  as  they  arise  in  a 
fashion  Avhich  makes  the  small  farm  republic  a  miniature  State. 
To  talk  with  the  newly-elected  president,  and  to  enter  into  his 
keen  appreciation  of  the  responsibilities  of  office  in  selecting 
officers  for  the  republic,  and  in  maintaining  the  honour  of  the 
"junior"  Stiito,  was  to  have  at  least  a  glimpse  into  the  character- 
building  forces  which  are  at  work.  There  are  other  institutions 
for  boys  which  might  bo  referred  to,  if  space  permitted,  such  as 
the  House  of  Refonnation  on  Rainsford  Islana,  Boston  Harbour, 
to  which  an  enjoyable  visit  was  paid,  the  Farm  School  on 
Thompson's  Islana,  the  Tombs  (prison)  School,  New  York." 
What  has  been  said  may  perhaps  suffice  to  show  that  the  new 
spirit  of  discipline  which  is  so  clearly  traceable  in  the  public 
schools  is  not  confined  to  them,  but  is  permeating  the  whole  of 
American  education,  including  even  that  of  the  criminal  classes. 
However  great  the  need  of  moral  improvement,  there  is  a  daily 
gi'owing  belief  in  its  accomplishment  by  humane  means — 
humane  not  merely  in  the  sense  of  abstinence  from  severe 
methods  of  discipline,  but  in  a  profound  appreciation  of  and 
interest  in  child  life  and  child  nature. 


Chapter  XX. 

The  Educational  Press 

The  wide  influence  of  educational  periodicals,  from  the 
Educational  RevieWy  edited  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  and 
the  Pedagogical  Seminary,  edited  by  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  to  the 
small  magazines  issued  by  an  elementary,  a  truant,  or  a  reform 

•  See  Apjjendix  V. 
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school,  is  difficult  to  estimate ;  at  any  rate,  until  one  has  first 
realised  the  keenness  with  which  American  teachers  read  about 
education.  In  addition  to  the  periodicals  issued  by  educational 
publishers,  there  are  State  papers,  some  of  which  are  subsidised 
Dv  a  State,  and  magazines  published  by  universities  (for  example, 
tne  Manual  Training  Magazine,  published  by  the  University  ot 
Chicago).  Many  normal  schools  also  have  special  papers,  which, 
like  the  Record  of  the  Borough  Road  Trainmg  College,  circulate 
amongst  past  and  present  students ;  and  many  cities  have  local 
educational  papers.  In  these  papers,  one  and  all,  the  moral  aim 
of  education  is  kept  constantly  in  view.  The  Sclwol  Jouimal, 
published  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  is  one  of  the  best  known  of 
these  papers,  and  its  pages  constantly  contain  articles  on  or 
references  to  character-maKing  as  one  chief  purpose  of  the  school. 
Scliool  and  Home  Education,  d^  monthly  magazine,  is  full  of  similar 
references.  Some  of  the  daily  papers  give  a  portion  of  their 
space  regularly  to  educational  matters.  As  one  example  of  this, 
the  Commercial  Advertiser  of  New  York  has  a  special  educational 
editor,  and  this  column  is  as  constant  a  filature  of  the  paper  as 
the  commercial  news.  The  public  attention  given  to  eaucation 
is  in  itself  a  moral  fact  of  considerable  weight;  tut  the  special 

3uestion  of  moral  education  in  the  schools — the  meaning  of 
Lscipline,  the  social  life  of  the  school,  the  training  of  character 
— ^forms  so  large  a  part  of  the  Press  articles  and  references 
that  their  innuence  upon  school  practice  must  be  very 
widespread.  One  of  the  recent  issues  of  the  New  Voi'k 
Teachers  Monocfw/phs  was  entirely  devoted  to  school 
discipline  and  mornl  training,  and  contained  articles  on  the 
subject  by  many  of  the  ablest  American  writers  on  education ; 
ana  the  last  annual  supplement  of  "  Educational  Foundations,'' 
a  useful  monthly  compendium  of  the  history  and  theoi-y  of 
teaching  (also  published  in  New  York),  was  a  specially  authorised 
reprint  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Hue^hes's  "Mistakes  in  leaching"  (largely 
taKen  up  with  matters  of  discipline)  and  "  How  to  Keep  Order. 
In  drawing  up  his  report  the  writer  has  been  greatly  helped  by 
the  fact  that  so  much  current  literature,  full  oi  cognate  topics, 
lay  at  hand.  To  certain  individuals,  schools,  and  publications 
he  is  specially  indebted ;  amongst  the  first  are  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris, 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  whose  assistance  from  first  to 
last  was  invaluable,  Mr.  J.  L.  Hughes,  Inspector  of  Schools  at 
Toronto,  Dr.  NichoLis  Murray  Butler  and  tne  staff  of  Teachers 
College,  Mr.  Ossian  Lang,  Mrs.  Ella  Yoimg  (Chicago  University), 
the  principals  of  the  Chicago  Kindergarten  College,  and 
several  members  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  of  New  York 
city :  the  Ethical  Culture  Schools  of  New  York  city,  the  schools  of 
Minneapolis  and  Peoria,  and  a  cluster  of  interesting  institutions 
at  Worcester  (schools,  normal  school,  and  the  (?larK  University) 
were  specially  suggestive  and  helpful :  also  the  reports  of 
various  State  and  city  superintendents,  especially  of  the  States  of 
New  York  and  Massachusetts,  and  the  cities  of  Washington 
and  Cleveland,  gave  a  valuable  insight  into  existing  phases 
of  educational  opinion  and  progress;   the  new  was  seen  in 
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process  of  displacing  the  old  in  Dayton  and  Cincinnati ;  and 
at  Chicago,  crowning  the  turmoil  of  the  city's  Ufe,  is  a  great 
mass  of  earnest  educational  questioning  and  endeavour  in 
which  the  moral  and  religious  training  of  children  has  a 
very  prominent  place. 

H.  Thiselton  Mark. 
October,  1900. 

(Revised  October,  1901.) 
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APPENDIX  I. 

Extracts  from  the  Teachers'  Manual  Issued  by  the  Board 
OF  Education,  City  of  New  York.  (Primary  Grades.) 

Government  and  Discipline. 

instructions  for  all  the  grades. 

True  Objects  of  Discipline.— The  training  of  pupils  so  that  they 
shall  f"rni  right  habits  and  learn  self-control  is  the  true  object  of  disci- 
pline. In  all  the  rules  and  methods  of  discipline  employed  this  purpose 
Mhould  be  kept  steadily  in  view.  Discipline,  in  its  relation  to  order,  exists 
for  the  sake  of  the  pupils  and  the  school.  It  prepares  the  way  for  the  work 
of  instruction,  and  makes  it  effective. 

"  Like  Begets  Like."— "As  is  the  teacher,  so  will  be  the  school."  It  is, 
therefore,  requisite  that  teachers  should  possess  fixed  habits  of  neatness, 
cleanlin&H8,  and  order ;  gentlenass  of  manner,  a  watchful  self-control,  and  a 
cheerful  s{>irit.  In  speaking  let  pleasant  tones  of  voice  prevail ;  then  the 
words  of  reproof  will  be  more  impressive  and  effectual. 

Sympathy  for  Children. — Teachers  should  seek  to  obtain  the  sym- 
pathetic regard  of  the  children  by  giving  a  due  attention  to  their  wants 
and  requests.  These  should  be  fulfilled  as  far  as  it  ?s  propter  and  reason- 
able. Children  are  auick  to  perceive  and  to  resent  injury  or  injustice.  The 
child  who  asks  for  tne  privilege  of  a  drink  of  water,  for  instance,  may  be 
suffering  acutely  and,  if  not  accorded  relief  when  this  seems  to  be  per- 
fectly practicable  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  may  feel  a  sense  of  outrage 
which,  for  a  time  if  not  permanently,  would  impair  its  respect  and  regard 
for  the  teacher.  The  cultivation  of  a  due  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the 
children  will  wholly  prevent  this.  The  possession  of  tnis  feeling  in  its 
fulness  is  the  l)est  foundation  of  success  in  both  discipline  and  instruction. 
Kindness  is  the  practical  basis  of  sympathy.  It  seeks  the  good  of  the  pupil, 
and  endeavours  to  remove  all  imperfections  of  the  individual  without  injury 
to  him.  Its  influence  for  good  is  exceedingly  strong,  and  its  power  with 
children  nearly  irresistible. 

ENCouRAGEPupiLS.—^?M;oMra^<'7?i€n^  inspires  confidence.  Children,  more 
than  others,  need  encouraf/ement.  It  is  a  strong  incentive  to  effort.  Let  it 
be  given  in  all  cases  where  this  can  be  honestly  done.  Letting  a  boy  know 
that  you  believe  there  is  good  in  him  is  the  best  way  for  putting  it  there. 

Develop  Right  Opinions. — Aim  to  govern  the  class  by  a  development 
of  public  opinion  among  the  pupils  in  favour  of  the  right  and  against  the 
wrong,  ana  thus  govern  individual  members  through  the  class.  Give 
proper  attention  to  those  cases  of  disorder  by  single  pupils  which  cannot  be 
overcome  through  influence  upon  the  class.  Success  in  discipline  does  not 
lie  in  telling  individual  pupils  their  fiults  before  the  class.  Attempts  to 
detect  and  correct  each  individual  misdeed  in  detail  will  not  develop  the 
right  public  opinion  nor  lead  the  pupils  to  a  willing  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  teacher.  Judicious  commendation  when  pupils  make  efforts 
to  overcome  faults  is  more  effective  towards  accompJisning  the  desired 
results. 

Avoid  Scolding. — Harsh  tones  are  unnecessary  and  improper.  Words 
of  disapprobation  may  be  uttered  by  the  teacher  in  a  tone  of  decision, 
without  the  use  of  any  severity  that  would  imply  resentment,  anger,  or 
antipathy  on  the  part  of  the  teacher^ 
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Attention  the  Basis  of  Good  Order.— (rood  order  does  not  require 
pupils  to  occupy  for  a  long  time  a  iixed  position,  nor  to  assume  a  con- 
strained posture,  nor  to  fix  their  eyes  upon  a  given  point,  nor  to  be  as 
motionless  as  statues.  All  this  is  unnatural,  and  much  of  it  positively 
injurious,  and  whatever  is  unnatural  is  not  good  order.  The  postures  of 
the  pupil  should  be  graceful,  easy,  and  uniform,  and  should  be  frequently 
changed. 

Moral  Education. — Such  training,  to  be  effective,  must  provide  suit- 
able means  for  the  exercise  of  the  moral  powers.  It  consists,  largely,  in 
leading  the  children  to  understand  their  duties  to  theinsdves  and  tneir 
duties  towards  others.  Among  their  duties  to  themselves  are :  self-control 
in  all  matters  relating  to  conduct — of  the  temper,  the  appetite,  and  the 
desires ;  speaking  the  truth ;  and  self-culture  m  all  things  that  aid  in 
forming  a  good  character.  Among  their  duties  to  others  are  :  obedience  to 
parents  and  teachers  ;  kindness  to  brothers,  sisters,  and  playmates ;  and  the 
practical  observance  of  the  Golden  Rule.  That  teacher  who  kindly  respects 
the  rights  of  the  pupils,  and  daily  illustrates  the  great  virtue — ktiidness — 
in  the  management  of  pupils,  and  in  personal  conduct  elsewhere,  will 
accomplish  practical  results  in  moral  education  which  cannot  be  attained 
by  rules  or  lectures.  A  spirit  of  true  kindness  pervading  a  school  will 
become  a  fountain  of  virtues. 

Children  do  not  comprehend  virtue  in  the  abstract ;  but  they  soon  learn 
to  understand  it  when  they  see  it  in  the  actions  of  their  teachers  and 
parents  and  of  others  around  them.  Let  the  teacher  utilise  tiie  reading 
and  other  lessons,  as  well  as  school  incidents,  in  leading  the  children  to 
admire  honesty,  tnith-speaking,  unselfishness,  true  courage,  and  all  right- 
doing,  and  thus  sift  in  and  mingle  the  moral  with  the  mental,  as  Nature 
does  in  her  teaching. 

Lead  children  to  discuss  the  character  of  actions  described  in  stories, 
reading  lessons,  «kc.,  and  thus  aim  to  develop  in  them  the  ability  to 
discriminate  justly  between  the  right  and  the  wrong  in  their  own  conduct 

Social  relations,  the  dei)endence  of  each  individual  upon  his  neighbour, 
the  necessity  of  labour,  tne  benefits  of  society  and  government,  should  be 
illustrated  and  taught  by  means  of  easy  and  familiar  lessons  suited  to  the 
age  and  capacity  of  the  children.  As  the  development  of  the  moral  nature 
Is  of  greater  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  individual  and  the  community 
than  any  other  part  of  education,  no  opportunity  should  be  omitted  for 
training  children  in  such  habits  as  will  cause  them  to  grow  up  truthful, 
honest,  self-governing,  and  law-abiding  citizens. 

Modes  of  Punishment.— Ever>r  punishment  should  be  adapted  to  the 
offence.  As  a  general  principle,  if  pupils  abuse  a  privilege,  punish  by 
dei>riving  them  of  that  privilege  for  a  while.  If  injury  be  aone  to  that 
which  belongs  to  another,  require  a  satisfactory  repamtion.  School  tP(/rk 
shimld  never  be  ^iven  as  apunishvicnt. 

Firmness,  vigilance,  ana  uniformitv  in  de-aling  with  children  are  of  the 
first  importance.  The  teacher  should  never  resort  to  violent  means,  such 
as  pushing,  pulling,  or  shaking  the  children,  in  order  to  obtain  their  atten- 
tion. All  such  practices  constitute  a  kind  of  corporal  punishment  which, 
in  all  its  forms,  is  specially  prohibited  by  the  Board. 

In  directing  the  various  movements  required  of  the  pupils,  care  should 
be  taken  never  fo  touch  them.  The  teacher  should  talce  such  a  position 
iKjfore  the  class  as  will  command  the  eye  of  every  pupil,  and  thence  direct 
by  the  voice,  or  by  a  signal.  Pupils  must  be  habituated  to  the  impression 
that  the  teaclier  will  give  the  commands  but  cwice,  and  that  they  must  he 
ol)eyed  instantly. 

Public  exposures  and  badges  of  disgrace  belong  to  a  class  of  punish- 
ments which,  if  ever  resorted  to,  shoufd  be  employed  under  careful  limi- 
tations, and  with  great  circumspection  and  prudence ;  for  it  requires  a 
skilful,  discreet,  and  conscientious  teacher  to  use  them  safely  and  with 
advantage.  In  the  discipline  of  girls  such  methods  should  oe  avoided 
altogether,  as  destructive  of  that  nice  sense  of  shame  and  that  delicate 
sensibility  to  reputation  which  should  be  carefully  fostered  in  the  female 
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character.    Avoid  the  use  of  ridicule :  it  is  a  dangerous  remedy,  and  tends 
to  the  loss  of  self-respect  in  the  pupil. 

Summary  of  Important  Points.— The  following  is  a  brief  summary 
of  the  practically  important  points  in  moral  education,  and  in  the  training 
in  morals  and  manners : — 

That  intellectual  training,  however  excellent,  is  not  enough  ; 
•  That  public  schools  are  instituted  to  make  not  only  inteuigent  but  (jood 
eitisens  ; 

That  morals  and  manners  are  best  taught  incidentally^  not  formally ; 
by  personal  example  and  anecdote,  not  by  mere  lecture ; 

That  "  unconscious  tuition,"  by  the  force  of  the  teacher's  example,  is  a 
most  powerful  influence  for  good  or  for  evil. 

Among  the  many  points  upon  which  opiwrtunity  for  incidental  instruc- 
tion should  be  sought  are  the  following  : — 

Respect  for  parents  and  teachers,  and  for  the  aged ;  kindness  to  the 
infinn  ;  the  avoidance  of  cruelty ;  abhorrence  of  brutality,  including 
pugilism ;  courtesy  and  politeness  ;  true  and  false  courage  ;  oravery  and 
foolhardiness ;  moral  courage  and  decision  as  indispensable  to  a  noble 
character ;  truthfulness,  and  the  meanness  of  lyin^  ;  the  degradation 
involved  in  habits  of  profanity,  indecency,  and  intemperance ;  the 
avoidance  of  bad  books,  bad  papers,  and  bad  companions  ;  the  indispens- 
able virtue  of  iMitriotism ;  and,  generally,  to  do  and  to  be  right  because  it 
tf  right,  and  not  for  fear  of  jmnishment,  discovery,  or  disgrace. 

In  the  section  on  discipline  in  a  later  chai^ter  the  Manual  says :  Children 
should  nevei'  he  compelled  to  sit  without  employment  for  the  mind,  tJie 
hands,  or  the  body.  As  a  means  of  preserving  good  order  in  the  class 
attract  the  attention  of  the  pupils  by  introducing  new  subjects,  by  chang- 
ing the  manner  of  giving  the  lesson,  or  by  allowing  individual  pupils  to 
take  a  special  part  in  the  lesson  exercises. 

Ifa/rmet*s  and  Morals. — Such  instruction  should  be  given  daily  to  the 
pupils  of  all  the  grades  as  will  foster  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  courtesy 
toward  one  another,  a  feeling  of  respect  towards  parent  and  teacher  and  a 
love  of  cleanliness,  order,  law,  and  truth. 


APPENDIX  II. 

Taken  from  the  Handbook  of  the  Ethical  Culture 
Schools,  New  York  City,  for  1900-1901. 

Course  of  Study  by  Grades. 
Kindergarten. 

The  kindergarten  is  intended  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  three  and  six. 

At  this  period  the  play  instincts  are  at  their  height,  and  the  purpose  of 
the  kindergarten  is  to  airect  these  activities  towards  definite  ends.  The 
songs,  games,  stories  and  occupations  are  connected  with  the  environment 
ofuie  child,  and  aia  him  to  gain  physical  strength,  to  develop  creative 
power,  and  to  grow  into  sympathetic  relations  with  the  great  world  of 
Nature  and  Man. 

The  course  is  based  upon  FroebeFs  methods,  but  is  modified  as  needed 
to  meet  the  demands  of  present  conditions. 

All  intricate  work  is  discarded,  and  large  materials  are  used  to  prevent 
overstrain  of  eye  and  hand.  The  care  of  jjlants  and  pet  animals,  the  close 
obeervation  of  nature  material,  and  excursions  to  the  i)ark  are  emphasised. 
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CouESE  OF  Study  by  Grades. 


RXADINO. 

LANOUAOX  AND 
PHONICS. 

1TH1C8. 

HimORT  AHP 
OKOORAPHT. 

Qrade  1. 

From  charts  and 
blackboard  :    Knrs- 
ery    Bbyroes ;    ito- 
rien.    Books :    Verw 
ami   Protie  :  Golden 
Bod  1.;  Ship  Read- 
er I. ;  Lane,  SUrrien 
for    Children  ;     A- 
round  the  World  I. 

Attention  to  use 
of  correct  language 
in  all  lessons.     Oral 
reprodoctton  of  sto- 
ries.    Class  compo- 
sition   dictated  by 
children. 

Phonics,  daily 
drill. 

Principal  duties  of 
childhood,  illus- 
trated by  selections 
from  Orimm,  Fairjf 
Talee, 

to  unify  mental 
product  of  stortea. 
Occupations  and  so> 
cial  lifeof  Bakimos 
and  Dutch,  nation- 
al holidays. 

Qrade  11. 

Selections    from 
Land   of  Song   I.  ; 
Golden  Rod  II.; 
Ship    Reader   11.; 
9cadder,  Fables  and 
Folk   Storieif ;     Bia 
People    and    Little 
People    of  Other 
JjondM  ;    parts     of 
Hiawatha. 

Previons  work  con- 
tinued.    Written 
reproductions.     Or- 
iginal nnrratiTe  and 
imaginative  work. 

Phonics,    daily 
drill. 

Faults  and  duties 
peculiar  to  c  h  i  1  d- 
hood,  iUustrated  by 
fables. 

Forest  life  iUus- 
trated by  a  typical 
Indian  Tillafe 
worked  out  in  the 
sand  pile.  Special 
work  onoecnpaUons 
and  social  life. 

Qrade  111. 

Selections    from 
Land   of  Song  I. ; 
Ship    Reader    III.  ; 
Golden    Book    of 
Choice  Reading; 
Robinnon      Crxutoe  ; 
Around   the     World 
XL;   Egglestou,  Sto- 
rie»    of   American 
Life    and    Adven- 
ture ;    Black  Beau- 

Previous  work  oon- 
t  i  n  u  e  d.     Original 
narratives    and  in- 
ventive work.  Stress 
on  arrangement  and 
mechanical   aceura- 
c  y  increased,   but 
still  kept  subordin- 
ate to  freedom.  Let- 
ter writing. 

Phonics  and  spell- 
ing. 

Family    relations 
exemplified  by  sto- 
ries from  Gknesls. 

Coast  lifeof  Alas- 
kan Indiana.  Moun- 
tain life  In  Norway 
and  Switierland.  Pi- 
oneer life.  BobimoB 
Crusoe's  life  on  the 
island  worked  out  la 
the  sand  pile.  Claai- 
iflcatlon  of  oecupa* 
tions. 

Qrade  IV. 

SelectioDi  from 
Whit  tier,    Child 
Life ;  Water  Babies ; 
Ship   Reader    TV.  ; 
Golden    Rod     IV.; 
Alice     in    Wonder- 
land; John  Gilpin; 
Pied  Piper. 

Original  com  no- 
sitioits.     l<larration 
continued,  with 
stress  on  Introduc- 
tion,  climax,  and 
ending.     Paragraph 
and  sentence,  sub- 
ject and  predicate, 
nouns  and  verba, 
regular  and  irregu- 
lar Terba,  and  per- 
sonal    pronouns. 
Spelling. 

Social  and  person- 
al relations  illustn. 
ted  by  the  Odyss^. 

Uistoirand  gm- 
raphy  of  New  Yon 
City  and  SUte.  Dla- 
ooTeries;  exploia* 
ttoDs.  The  earth  as 
a  whole ;  oontineDta, 
rlTer  basins,  shore 
forma.  Ft>e,  Pri- 
marf  Oioirtpkif 
%nd  Atlas, 
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CoimsE  of  SrtTDY  BY  QRADES—ContinuecL 


I  sruDT. 


HUMBIB. 


loUovlog 
Ani- 
1  pteoi  lite 
idwtthoUi- 


i»lt  mod 
>  aMoeUied 
mnd 


oCtiMPirk. 


eoutriM 

oonpwd 

•  oirn  M  to 

,       MliBMll, 

Midoceiipa- 
ilpod  and 
iffaMdfrom 
jito  to  Bd- 
idoei. 


mr  Beoord. 
tas  of  air, 
mdmM.  Va- 
in ABdaiil- 
VmbaitaD 


Building  and  anal- 
yiia  of  Tcdiimei, 
aieaa,  linaa.  Ck>iint- 
ing  forward  and 
backward  b?  I'l, 
S*!,  6'i  to  100.  Fun- 
damental facts  and 
relations  found  in  4, 
8,  12,  ft,  18,  ao,  16, 
S4,  25,  86, 80,  28,  21. 
Catting,  pasting, 
drawing. 


Connttng  organ- 
ised into  computa- 
tion. Written  work 
from  questions  on 
Glffln  and  Speer 
charts.  Making  and 
memorising  tables 
in  addition,  sub- 
traction, and  multi- 
plication. 


Fundamental  pro- 
cesses specialised. 
Multiplication  ta- 
ble. Simple  frac- 
tions, small  multi- 
ples and  factors. 
Weights  and  mea- 
sures. Speer,  Olffln, 
McLellan  d  Ames. 


MANUAL  WORK. 


Plaiting,  knotting, 
binding,  sewing, 
wearing.  Making 
hfMTse  reins,  whistle 
cord,  whip,  woven 
snd  plaited  mats, 
bib,  coarse  sampler, 
ehains  and  shallow 
baakeU. 


Box  snd  euTelope 
making,  sewing, 
string  work,  weav- 
ing, plaiting.  Mak- 
ing objects  associ- 
ated with  historv: 
Bow  and  arrow,  wig- 
wam, mocasein.  ca- 
noe, snow  siioes, 
bead  weaving,  bas- 
keu. 


Sope  work,  net- 
ting, weaving,  cut- 
ting, building,  can- 
ing, sewing.  Making 
oQjects  sssociated 
with  history,  such 
as  log  cabin,  llsh 
net,  tent,  table, 
chair,  raffia  baskets. 


Kapid  and  accu- 
rate work  in  the 
four  fundamental 
operations,  factor- 
ing and  simple  frac- 
tions. Simplest  re- 
duction of  denomi- 
nate numbers.  Fun- 
damental operations 
in  decimals  to  thou- 
sandths. Speer,  Oif- 
fln,  McLellan  d 
Ames. 


Boys  and  Oirls: 
Daiketry  and  net- 
ting. 

Boys  :  Building 
with  wood.  Oon- 
struction  useful  in 
oUier  work. 

Girls:  Cutting  and 
Joining  bias  strips. 
Drafting,  cutting, 
and  making  an 
apron;  patching, 
darning. 


ART. 


Clay  modelling, 
water  oolour,designs 
worked  out  in  blocks 
and  tiles ;  freehand 
cutting  of  life  forms 
studied  in  other  les- 
sons. Subjects 
from  fairy  stories. 


Previous  work  con- 
tinued. Indian  pot- 
teiy  made  and  deo- 
(wated.  Designing 
in  tiles,  blocks,  and 
beads.  Subjects 
from  Hiawatha  and 
from  fairy  tales. 


Previous  work  con- 
tinued and  devel- 
oped. Totem  sym- 
bols snd  decoration. 
Subjects  from  In- 
dian life,  Crusoe  and 
pioneer  life. 


Drawing,  colour, 
composition,  and 
modelling.  Life 
forms,  especially 
animals. 


MU6I0. 


Rh}thm  and  mel- 
ody taught  through 
simple  rote  songs, 
and  in  marches  ana 
games. 


Song,  the  basis  of 
interval  drill.  Bead- 
ing simple  rhythm 
and  melody  from 
staff.  Holt,  Normal 
Music  Chart.  Mod- 
em Mmsie  Primer. 


Written  work  to 
teach  notation. 
Chromatic  tones 
and  dividfd  beat. 
The  naming  of  in- 
tervals begun.  Bote 
songs  as  supple- 
mentary work.  Mod- 
em Mueie  Seriee  I. 


Bote  songs  con- 
tinued. Beading ; 
written  work  begun. 
Mod»m  Mueie  Series 
I. 
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Course  of  Study  by  Grades— Continued. 
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KKADING. 


LANQUAQK. 


BTUICS. 


I 


Selections  from 
Lightt  to  Literature 
IV.  ;  Hawthorne, 
G  rand  fa  the  r'if 
'  Chair,  Wonder 
:  Book;  B.u%\iin, King 
o/  the  Golden  River  ; 
Longfellow,  Uia- 
tpotha^  MUm  Stan- 
dish. 


Original  and  re- 
produced narration 
and  description, 
with  correct  para* 
graphing  and  panct- 
u  a  t  i  o  u.  Oatlines. 
Analysis  of  simple 
sentences  and  parts 
of  speech.  Spelling 
of  words  used  in 
other  subjects.  Syl* 
labiflcation.  P  r  c- 
flxes  and  sufllxes. 

German  begun. 


Stories  of  R  u  t  h 
and  David,  with  dis- 
cussions of  salient 
f joints  and  parallel 
Dstances  drawn 
from  history  and  lit- 
erature ;  of  helpful- 
ness and  sacrifice, 
courage,  friendship, 
jealousy,  filial  and 
pjtrental  affection. 


UISTORT. 


OIOOBIPHT. 


Settlement  of  the 
Colonies,  their  char- 
acteristica,  develop- 
roent,  and  forms  of 
gOTernment.  Eg- 
glestOD,  History  of  i 
ths  United  8tdt€if 
and  ItaPeopie  ;  Bur- 
ton, StorH  iff  Out 
Country. 


Ths  diflereat 
coontriea  of  tin 
world  and  Its  peo- 
ples. The  phyiioil 
featurat  of  Um  cos- 
tliMDtfl  and  tlMir 
ciTillaatkms.  Hertk 
America  and  tin 
United  States  in  de- 
tail, physical  fe*' 
tnrea  and  indasfirla 
Frye'i  OaographiH. 


Seven  American 
Clatmiat;  Whittier, 
Snowbound ;  Long- 
fellow, Buildinff  of 
therShip,  Evangeline : 
short  selections 
from  Roott,  Lowell, 
4be. ;  Ouerber,  Storiee 
of  the  Greeka;  stories 
of  animal  life ;  bio- 
graphy, great  Amer- 
icans. 


Swiulon,  Fifth 
Reader ;  Riverside 
edition  of  Emer- 
son* if  Poems ;  Tales 
of  a  Wayside  Inn  ; 
Whittier,  Child 
Life ;  Last  of  the 
MohicaiVB  ;  Lays  of 
AMierU  Rome  ;  The 


Revenge  ; 
mnJUe. 


Rip  Van 


General  classic 

selectibns.      Lewis, 

I  Introduetion   to  the 

'  Study  of  Literature  ; 

I  Riverside   Series, 

American    Classics ; 

short    stories    by 

Mary     E.    Wilkhis, 

Thomas  Kelson 

Page,   and    other 

characteristic   local 

writers. 


Composition :  Wo»*k 
of  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Grades  continued. 
Grammar:  Analysis 
continued.  Simple 
classification  and 
modification  of  all 
the  parts  of  speech 
except  verbs.  Spell- 
ing as  in  the  Fifth 
Grade. 
German. 


Expanded  outline 
and  abstract ;  the 
related  paragraph ; 
sentence  structure. 
Analysis  and  pars- 
ing.   Spelling. 

German. 


Story  of    Moses  ;  ', 
historical    parallels  | 
of  the  great  patriots  | 
and  legislators.  Sto- 
ry of  the  Command- 
ments of  the  Deca- 
logue, and  selected  ' 
commandments    of  ' 
secondary    Hebrew 
Legislation.  | 


Review  of  coloni- 
sation. French  i^nd 
Indian  War.  Study 
of  government  and 
growth  of  idoAS 
tending  toward  >  a 
republic.  The  Rev- 
olution In  simple 
phases.  Current 
events.'  Egeleston. 
History  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  Its 
People. 


The  United  SUtei 
in  iU  biatorical  anA 
political  aspeet  •• 
South  Amarto^ 
phyaieal  and  pAttJ^ 
cal.  Wrfi  giig^i 
mar  Sdiooi  G<«^ 
raphy. 


Selections  from 
Greek  history  illus- 
trating the  love  of 
freedom  and  cour- 
age, as  shown  in  the 
Persian  wars;  the 
Intellectual  and  ar- 
tistic attainments  of 
the  age  of  Pericles ; 
the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual attainments 
of  Socrates. 


Choice  of  words; 
paragraph  struc- 
ture; comprehensive 
outline;  short  essay. 
Review  of  grammar. 
Spelling. 

German. 


Biographical  sub- 
jects drawn  from 
Greek  and  Roman 
history.  The  con-  | 
flict  of  patricians 
and  plebeisns.  and 
the  lessons  to  be  de- 
rived from  it. 


The  Americ  an 
Revolution  contin- 
ued. Birth  of  Na- 
tion. War  of  1812. 
and  early  territorial 
development.  Bg- 
gleston,  HitUtry  of 
the  United  Statee 
and  its  People  ; 
Fiske,  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, 


Europe,  Aiii 
rica,  and  A 
pbydeal  and 
cal.      Frya, 
wutr  Schooi  0 
rapkif. 


United  States  his- 
tory; expansion  and 
division;  recoostono- 
tion ;  indastiial  and 
political  develop- 
ment ;  topical  re- 
view. Fiske,  His- 
tory of  United 
States. 


Political  :^ . 

Phyaieal :  The  p<^ 
tion  of  the  earU>  <* 
the  lolar  mi^i'j 
moUoni,  ineinafti*'^ 

ofaxfaTlAUftiidt^iS 
loogitado ;  fona*  ^ 

land;  the    ote»ng. 

the  atmoaphMe  m^ 

ollmaio.    trt^ 

Omwumar    8chc^ 

Oeogmpkif, 
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CouBSS  OF  Study  by  Guabea— Continued. 


JWM  flrUDT. 

ABITHXRIO. 

MANUAL  WORK. 

ART. 

MUSIC. 

nlatkmwltb 
^.  Prodae- 
MUBMlt  and 
of  thodiffw^ 
iBMitadted. 
a  stodj   of 
•ad  aoimala, 

CBVlVOIUDMlt 

tCvmi     And 

Fraetions,    com- 
mon   and   decimal; 
compoond  numbers, 
oral    and    written, 
with  their  praoUoal 
applications.  Went- 
wcHTth,  Orammar 
School    ArUhmsUe; 
supplementary 
work. 

BoTs:  Iron  Work: 
Involving  oonstruc- 
tion   and  ornamen- 
tation. W<iOd  work: 
Elementary   tools 
and  methods ;  thin 
wood    used    Jointly 
with  iron. 

Girls :     Drafting, 
catting  and  sewing 
flannel    skirt     and 
drawers;    hem- 
stitching ;    feather- 
stitching  ;     bntton- 
holea.    Weaving; 
netting. 

Work   of    Fourth 
Grade   continued. 
Simple  applied    de- 
sign. 

Written  work 
songs  used  in  gen- 
eral exercises.  Mod- 
em  Untie  Series  U. 

niailonwith 
^.     Labor- 
tady  of  com- 
bMnbof  the 
State*.  Lea- 
•  fiSBU  and 
i  of  the  eaTl- 
It  in  Aaiamn 

Fractions  and 
compound  numbers, 
reviewed   and  con- 
tinned  ;  metric  sys- 
tem ;  ratio ;  analysis 
and    rapid    mental 
work.     Wentworth, 
Orammar   School 
Ariihwtstie, 

Boys:  Benchwork 
in  wood.    Tools  and 
methods  for  herivy 
material  introduced. 
Constructions  serv- 
iog  some  mechanical 
purpose. 

Girls :     Drafting, 
cutting  and  sewing 
simple    yoke    dress 
and     flannel    coat. 
E 1  e  m  e  n  tary    em- 
broidery, de8ign,and 
colour. 

Prevloos  work  de- 
veloped.    Elements 
of  Greek  art.  School- 
room decoration. 

Written  work 
songs  for  two  voices  • 
minor  scales.    Mrd- 
em  Music  Seriee  II. 

lalatlonwith 
D^r.     Labor- 
taayof  eon- 
hMnkk   Lea- 
I  taaaonal 
aad  plant 
il  la  Aatamn 

rfav. 

Katio  and  proper- 
1 1 0  n ;     percentage 
and  Ita  applications. 
Wentworth,    Gram- 
war   School    AHth- 

Boys:  Bench  work. 
Expansion  of  Sixth 
Grade    work ;    pro- 
jects involving  con- 
structious    and 
Joints.  Principles  of 
cutting ;  drawing. 

Girl4 :  Elementary 
millinerv.    Study  of 
form,  eoloar^and  tex- 
tiles osed  in  class. 
Bench  work  in  wood. 

As  before.  Special 
attention  to  compo- 
sition and  drawing 
from  the  figure. 

Elements  of  har- 
mony; part  Bongf. 
Modem  MuHeSeriet 
III, 

kitagy:    Dii- 
,  of  the  fiah 
JMoo  as    an 
fetlDii  to  ha- 
latomy ;  aim- 
Mrtmenti; 
'  d  a  test. 
JResMatary 
r;  Walker, 
999' 

Square  root ;  men- 
suration.    A  review 
of  arithmetic  from 
the    standpoint    of 
priociplea   rather 
than    processes. 
Wentworth  &  Hill, 
BxereUtt  in  Arith- 
metic. 

Boys :  Bench  work 
and   wood  turning. 
Individual  projects. 
Historic  elements  in 
art    and     industry 
utilised. 

Girls :  Elementary 
dressmaking  :     Un- 
derskirt, skirt  and 
shirt-waist     Free- 
hand drafting,  cut- 
ting, and   fitting. 
Study  of  costumes. 

Studies  horn  clas- 
sic models,  in  con- 
nection with  history 
of  art.  Further  study 
of  life  forms  and  Ap- 
plied design. 

Folk  songs  of  dif- 
ferent nations. 
Modem  Mwie  Series 
III. 

tt 
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APPENDIX  III. 

The  following  are  the  topics  of  a  discussion  at  the  Graduate 
Students'  Club,  Teachers  College,  New  York,  on  April  4th,  1900, 
by  Dr.  McMurry,  who  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  oi  the  greatest 
authorities  on  elementary  school  methods  in  America : — 

Means  of  Education. 

The  means  that  may  be  utilised  by  the  teacher  in  the  education  of  a 
child  are  five  in  number — namely,  the  environment  outside  of  the  school, 
the  school  as  a  social  institution,  the  personality  of  the  teacher,  the 
curriculum,  and  the  method. 

The  School  as  a  Social  Institution. 

1.  The  school  is  one  form  of  community  life ;  it  is  to  a  large  extent 
society  in  miniature. 

2  To  the  extent  that  the  school  is  a  community,  it  furnishes  an  excellent 
field  for  the  application  of  the  knowledge  and  for  the  realisation  of  the 
desires  gained  through  instruction. 

3.  One  reason  why  the  school  conmiunity  has  usually  failed  to  be  a  rich* 
field  for  the  application  of  instruction  is  that  the  oi^nisation  aiming  at 
government  [principalship,  etc.,  monarchical  in  spirit]  has  not  permitted 
It ;  and  further  organisation  [i.e.,  amongst  the  chilarenj  has  been  lacking. 

4.  The  organisation  adopted  by  society  at  laree  in  this  cotmtry  can  well 
be  taken  as  a  general  guide  in  determinmg  the  Kind  that  is  suitable  to  the 
schools.    For  the  younger  children  it  should  be  the  simplest  posdble  form 

t  hat  allows  a  fair  degree  of  self-government ;  and  with  older  pupils  it  may 
approximate  more  and  more  to  the  government  adopted  by  tne  {larticular 
community  in  which  the  school  exists. 

5.  The  object  of  this  organisation  should  not  be  simply  the  prevention  of 
bad  conduct  in  and  about  the  school  and  the  performance  of  governmental 
functions ;  it  should  include  social  service  in  many  other  directions,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  within  and  also  without  the  school. 

6.  In  all  this  work  it  is  highly  important  to  appeal  directly  to  the  group 
feeling.  The  school  as  a  group  or  community  ^ould  be  held  before  the 
pupils  as  an  idea  worthy  of  pride  and  self-sacrifice. 

7.  An  effective  organisation  of  the  school,  such  as  has  been  stiggested| 
will  certainly  require  much  time  and  effort  on  the  part  of  teachers  ana 
pupils.  Yet  this  work  should  be  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
school  duties,  and  time  for  it  can  properly  be  taken  from  the  regular  achool 
hours. 
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APPENDIX  V. 

Account  of  a  Visit  to  the  George  Junior  Republic. 

April  27,  1900 

Freeville,  the  scene  of  the  eiforts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George,  is  an  open  and, 
in  parts,  unreclaimed  piece  of  country  towards  the  north-west  of  New  York 
St;it4^.,  and,  so  far  as  memory  serves,  about  ten  miles  from  Ithaca,  the  seat 
of  Cornell  University.  About  fifty  acres  are  occupied  by  the  Kepublic,  but 
its  borders  are  from  time  to  time  extended.  A  visit  to  the  founder's  house 
at  once  reveals  the  fact  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  are  alike  in  their  enthu- 
siastic devotion  to  the  work.  Neither  of  them  speaks  or  acts  as  though  it 
were  a  sacrifice  to  be  "  fellow  citizens"  with  boys  and  girls  rescued  m>m 
the  perils  of  city  streets.  Evidently  it  is  the  one  life  which  completel} 
satisfies  their  pa.ssion  for  social  service.  To  the  outside  world,  and  in  every 
sense  of  moral  leadership  within  the  community^  Mr.  George  is  superin- 
tendent. Within  the  Republic,  however,  he  is  neither  president  nor 
princii)al  nor  teacher,  but  a  friend  and  elder  brotlier,  and  oy  all  but  the 
older  ones  ii  addressed  with  genial  aifection  as  "  daddy."  One  reciuires  to 
live  in  the  Republic  to  understand  its  many-sided  life.  In  order,  however, 
to  begin  upon  the  most  familiar  ground,  and  gradually  work  out  towards 
the  strikingly  novel  features  of  the  Junior  Republic,  the  schools  were  first 
visited.  There  are  two  teachers^  lx)th  of  whom  live  in  the  Republic,  one  a 
graduate  of  Teachers  College,  New  York,  the  other  a  graduate  of  Cornell 
University.  When  we  entered  a  geography  lesson  was  oemg  ^ven,  and,  as 
it  happened  to  be  upon  a  somewhat  formal  part  of  the  subject,  interest 
was  being  aroused  in  the  work  by  a  division  of  the  class  into  halves  for  the 
purjxose  of  a  "  class  contest."  The  teacher  asked  questions  alternately  from 
each  side,  the  children  standing  by  the  walls  to  left  and  right.  Failure  on 
one  side  and  a  correct  answer  on  the  other  gave  the  successful  child  the 
ight  of  choosing  for  his  own  side  any  one  of  nis  opponents.  The  constant 
element  of  uncertainty  and  this  privilege  of  choice  kept  up  the  interest  in  the 
lesson  in  a  way  that  amongst  these  children  would  have  been  impossible 
on  more  formal  lines.  When  one  learnt  that  the  captain  of  one  of  the 
sides  had  been  a  housebreaker  one  realised  how  great  was  the  opportunity 
which  was  being  afforded  by  means  of  the  Rej)ublic  school.  There 
seemed  to  be  only  one  objection  to  the  special  form  of  class-contest  that 
Wiis  being  employed,  the  way,  namely,  of  registering  successes.  It  seemed 
to  create  an  esprit  de  corps,  or  desire  for  the  success  of  one's  side-  -a  feeling 
which  was  evidently  heartily  shared  by  some — and  then  to  destroy  it  by 
making  children  pass  over  unwillingly,  almost  like  prisoners,  to  an  enemy. 
The  other  geography  lesson  which  was  being  taken  during  the  hour  was 
being  conducted  on  a  tiine-siiving  and,  with  such  backward  children,  a 
labour-saving  plan  of  having  those  who  thought  they  knew  the  lesson  stand 
out  opposite  the  rest  of  the  chuss.  In  the  class  of  twenty,  eight  had  stood  out 
in  this  way  :  the  rest  remained  at  their  desks,  learning  pirtly  from  their 
books  and  partly  by  listening  to  the  answers  of  others.  Amongst  the  eight, 
taknig  piiices  wiis  the  device  employed.  The  schools  are  under  State 
supervision,  and  follow  the  general  requirements  iuescril)cd  by  the  State. 
There  are  morning  and  afternoon  schools,  each  of  which  is  divided  into 
two  grades.  Some  of  the  more  promising  and  advanced  i)upils  go  to  the 
hi^^h  scliool  in  Freeville,  whence  two  have  alrea<ly  passed  on  to  Cornell  as 
university  students. 

The  schoolroom  is  the  only  place  where  anyone  has  authority  excepting 
the  citizens  themselves.  There  are  adult  employers  of  labour  who  axe 
inemlxjrs  of  the  staff  and  are  really  instructors  in  farming,  carpenteriog, 
printing,  etc.,  as  well  as  employers;  but  l>etween  these  and  the 
citizens  the  only  bond  is  the  commercial  one.  Each  citizen  receives  pig- 
ment for  work  done  in  Junior  Republic  currency.    This  was  at  first  in  toe 
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form  of  square  cards  beariug  Mr.  George's  initials,  the  value  bein^  marked 
in  the  corner. 


W.RG. 


YELLOW. 


GBEEN. 


ORANUE. 


The  card-money  has  been  replaced  by  a  tin  currency.  Nothing  cau  be 
had  either  in  the  way  of  food  or  lodging  or  clothes  excepting  as  it  is 
earned.  The  citizens  work,  according  to  arrangement,  either  by  the  hour 
or  bjr  the  week.  They  are  paid  in  checks,  which  they  cash  in  the  "  bank  " 
for  tin  money.  Each  has  a  purchasing  ability  according  to  his  earnings, 
and  is  free  to  spend  his  money  as  he  will.  Some  discretion  is  exercised  in 
the  matter  of  allotting  earnings  :  at  times  the  money  is  really  earned,  in 
other  cases  it  is  paid  in  sonie  measure  as  a  reward  for  effort.  Such 
inquiries  as  were  made  in  detail  gave  the  general  impression  that  wages 
"were  far  from  excessive,  and  that  prices  in  the  Junior  Republic,  as  a  rule, 
were  high.  The  citizens  have  passed  a  Vagrancy  Act  whereby  an  uWvr 
may  be  sent  to  the  workhoiLse  and  compelled  to  work  for  the  State.  Boys 
frequently  become  employers  of  other  boys,  taking  out  contracts  to  do  » 
certain  piece  of  work.  An  hotel  and  restaurant  are  run  by  a  group  of 
boys  who  pay  rent  for  the  premises  and  charge  a  varying  rate 
according  to  tne  room  that  is  occupied  and  the  style  of  living. 
A  boy  can  live  at  the  restaurant  foi*  three  dollars  h  week,  nt  the 
liotel  for  from  four  to  five  and  a  half  dollars.  There  are  also 
cottages  where  citizens  can  live  together  in  families  of  twelve 
Dvith  a  motherly  woman  as  "house  mother."  But  whatever  domestic 
arrangements  a  citizen  chooses  to  make,  he  has  to  be  self-supi)orting  ;  to 
this  there  are  but  three  exceptions,  that  of  the  workhouse,  that  of  the 
prison — and  in  both  cases  inmates  have  to  work  for  the  *  State'  during  the 
day,  and  are  supported  by  a  State  tax — and,  for  those  who  are  sick  and 
bave  no  funds,  the  hos[)ital,  whrre  patients  arc  cared  for  at  the  i>nblic 
expense.  The  conditions  of  onii nary  civil  life  are  rejiroduced  in  every 
possible  way.  The  citizens  enter  uix)n  a  struggle  for  existence  pai-allel  iii 
all  material  resjjects  to  that  of  the  outside  world.  Mr.  George  believes 
that  the  best  thing  in  the  world  for  these  children  is  to  be  "  thrown  over 
board,"  quoting  Prp>»ident  Garfield's  words  that  "  in  all  his  experience  lie 
bad  never  known  one  to  drou-n  who  was  worth  saving."  But  in  the  Junior 
Hepublic  the  conditions  are  encouraging  and  helpful,  and  enal)lc  many  to 
make  a  new  beginning  who,  though  mere  youths,  had  already  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  suffered  shipwreck. 

There  is  a  fundamental  difference  l)etween  the  George  Junior  Republic 
and  the  "school  city"  organisation,  described  in  the  eleventh  chapter. 
Here  the  boys  are  actually  a  miniature  community,  or,  as  they  prefer  to 
call  themselves,  a  republic.  The  whole  thing  is  intensely  real.  Before 
describing  further  what  was  seen  in  operation  or  learned  in  conversation 
from  Mr.  George  and  several  of  the  citizens,  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  history 
of  the  effort  may  explain  the  causes  which  have  led  up  to  tbe  institution 
in  its  present  form.  A  New  York  evening  paper,  in  April  1 890,  reported 
in  its  columns  the  disivppointment  of  a  little  streetboy  who  saw  what  he 
took  to  be  a  dandelion  growing  in  City  Hall  Park.  When  he  ran  up  to  it  he 
found  that  it  was  only  a  piece  of  orange  peel.  This  incident  led  Mr.  (icorge, 
already  engaged  in  philanthropic  work  in  New  York,  to  resolve  that  at 
least  some  such  children  should  see  the  country  during  the  summer 
months.     He  started  summer  camps  for   city  children,  and  over  two 
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hundred  children  went  out  with  him  each  year.  But  in  time  he  saw  the 
defects  of  this  scheme  as  a  moral  instrument.  Many  came  for  what  they 
could  get ;  they  were  a  nuisance  to  the  neighbourhood  they  visited ;  and 
returned  to  the  city  but  little  better  than  they  had  left  it. 

The  first  reform  was  to  make  the  children  work  for  their  own  support ; 
next,  only  such  were  received  as  would  stay  a  whole  year.     In  1895  the 
summer  camp  rasolved  itself  into  the  Junior  Republic.    Plato  attributes 
the  foundation  of  his  republic  to  economic  necessities,  and  derives  from 
these  elementary  conditions  his  practical  definition  of  justice.     Something 
similar  has  actually  taken  place  at  Freeville  during  the  last  1\ye  years.  The 
one  fundamental  principle  of   self-support  has    oranched  into  a  whole 
cluster  of  principles  pertaining  to  man's  social  experience,  and  the  various 
forms  of  civic  and  national  life  referred  to  in  the  text*  are  the  result.    The 
most  remarkable  in  many  ways  are  the  means  adopted  by  the  Junior 
Republicans  for  the  maintenance  of  mutual  rights  or  justice  ;  although  in 
so  sajring  one  must  not  overlook  the  financial  and  currency  problems  which 
have  arisen  from  time  to  time,  and  which,  as  already  stated,  have  aroused 
and  continue  to  arouse  the  interest  of  professional  economists.    The  main 
problem  of  the  Junior  Republic  is,  however,  to  convert  those  who  have 
learnt  to  look  upon  the  law  and  its  representatives  as  natural  enemies  into 
law-abiding  citizens.    The  solution  of  this  problem  has  been   found  to 
reside  in  two  principles :  p)  that  each  citizen  is  obliged  to  work  for  his 
own  support ;  (2)  that,   in  consequence  of   their  community  life,  each 
individual  feels  his  rcsiK)nsibilitv  not  only  for  his  own  conduct  but  for  the 
cx)nduct  01  his  fellow-citizens.    The  laws  m  force  in  the  Junior  Republic 
are  those  of  the  United  States  Republic  ^j/i**  those  which  the  Junior  Republic 
enacts.     The  latter  are,  as  a  rule,  modelled  ixpon  the  New  York  State  law. 
Most  offences  are  dealt  with  in  the  court.    This  is  a  very  different  experi- 
ence from  being  brought  up  before  an  ordinary  city  court,  with  which  many 
(»f  them  are  only  too  familiar.    If  a  boy  steals,  he  finds  that   he  has  not 
been  stealing  from  a  corporation  but  from  one  of  his  fellow-citizens  ;  the 
lK)liceman  who  arrests  liim,  the  judge  and  jury  who  try  him,  are  also 
fellow-citizens.  Boys  who  have  thought  it  an  honour  to  be  arrested  in  New 
York  city  utterly  break  down  under  the  ordeal  of  facing  their  yteers.  One  boy, 
actually  proud  when  he  first  joined  the  republic  of  having  taken  anothei^s 
life,  fainted  away  when  brought  before  his  fellow-citizens,  and  had  to  be  taken 
oatside  to  revive.    "The  criminal  boy,"  said  Mr.  George,  "discovers  that 
it  docs  not  pay  to  be  bad  j  and  the  lazy  boy,  that  it  does  not  pay  to  be 
idle '     Public  opinion  is  agamst  criminality  and  idleness  :   as,  for  example, 
when  one  citizen  said  to  another,  "  You  are  the  most  selfish  fellow  here. 
"  Why,  what  do  I  do  ? "  was  the  reply.    "  You  keep  getting  into  prison,  and 
we  have  to  my  taxes  to  keep  you."    Another  came  in  and  said,  "  I  find 
that  if  the  fellows  behaved  themselves  the  taxes  would  only  be  one-eighth 
of  what  they  are  at  the  present  time."    The  public  school,  the  post  office', 
and  street-cleaning  department  cost  only  one-eighth  of  the  total  taxation  ; 
singularly  enough,  the  proix)rtions  are  said  to  be  about  the  same  outside  in 
the  larger  republic.    "Moral  education  goes  on,"  said  Mr.  Oeorgej  " by  the 
boys  and  girls  educating  each  other  on  the  lines  of  i)ractical  citizenship." 
Some  of  the  results  are  remarkable  ;  the  judge  of  the  Junior  Republic  court, 
•it  the  time  of  the  writer's  visit,  had  been  four  times  committed  in  New 
\oTk  city  ;  he  was  attending  regularly  the  high  school  in  the  village  ;  the 

newly-elected  president,  the  *  Hon.'  Philij)  W ,  until  fifteen  months 

before  had  not  si)ent  more  than  three  months  in  school  in  his  life,  and  did 
not  know  the  multiplication  table  ;  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age  when  he 
joined  the  George  Junior  Republic,  and  thinks  he  will  get  through  the  high- 
school  course  in  two  years,  and  then,  by  taking  care  of  the  furnaces  and 
waiting  at  table  in  return  for  his  board,  be  able  to  take  a  three  years* 
course  at  Cornell  in  horticulture,  his  ambition  being  to  take  up  Junior 
Republic  work.  This  youth  had  a  number  of  volumes  in  his  private  library  ; 
his  earnings  have  been  about  six  dollars  a  week— three  dollars  for  taking 
cbarge  of  the  bank,  two  dollars  for  being  secretary  to  the  treasury,  one 
dcllar  for  l)ein;r  on  the  police  commission  ;  he  also  made  money  by  acting 

•  Chapter  Xf X.  ~ 
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as  a  lawyer,  receiving  five  dollars  for  each  case.  He  was  stimulated  to 
effort  by  seeing  that  if  he  had  no  education  he  could  not  get  a  position  in 
the  republic,  and  studied  hard,  staying  up  till  twelve  and  one  o'clock  at 
night  One  noticeable  feature  is  the  amount  of  time  given  to  studying  law. 
The  Memorial  Library,  a  gift  to  the  Junior  Republic,  contains  numbers  of 
well-thumbed  volumes  on  law.  In  the  room  of  the  judge  were  private 
coi>ies  of  the  New  York  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  ana  two  books  on 
civil  procedure.  This  boy  had  been  a  resident  for  three  years,  and  not 
only  the  contents  of  his  room,  but  the  taste  with  which  they  were  dis- 
played, showed  what  valuable  use  he  had  made  of  the  time.  There  was  a 
bookcase  which  he  had  bought  at  the  carpenter's  shop,  a  clock,  photographs, 
inkstand  and  pen-wiper.  It  was  a  beautifully  adorned  little  room,  the  very 
curtains  decorated  with  paper  poppies,  and  every  panel  in  the  door  having 
a  well-selected  little  picture.  The  boy's  card  was  on  the  door  outside 
denoting  the  office  he  had  just  relinquished  : 


Samuel  W.  S- 


Secretary  of  State 
Greorge  Junior  Republic.        Freeville,  N.Y. 


There  is  a  considerable  number  of  small  children  about  ten  or  eleven 
years  of  age.  These  are  treated  as  minors  (twelve  being  the  qualifying  age 
for  citizenship),  and  guardians  are  appointed  by  the  court.  A  guardian  has 
charge  of  ten  minors,  for  which  he  receives  fifty  cents  (about  2s.)  a  week, 
the  money  being  subscribed  by  the  tax-paying  citizens.  One  of  the 
guardians  had  established  a  George  Junior  Juniof  Republic,  with  a 
president,  judge,  and  police  of  its  own. 

The  fact  of  becoming  possessed  of  property  as  a  result  of  personal  toil  has 
taught  these  boys  and  girls  respect  for  property,  and  led  up  to  a  very  com- 
plete judicial  system.  Judge  and  attorneys  have  been  spoken  of.  Some 
of  the  latter  have  a  reputation  for  skill  in  pleading  which  they  work  hard 
to  maintain,  reading,  up  for  their  cases  with  tireless  industry.  There  are 
both  boy  and  girl  police,  who  arrest  and  have  charge  of  boy  and  girl  culprits 
respectively.  All  supervision  is  left  to  the  recognised  officers.  As  it  nap- 
pened,  there  were  no  adults  on  the  whole  estate  on  the  evening  of  the 
writer^s  visit,  excepting  Mr.  Greorge,  who  was  evidently  quite  free  from  any 
feeling  of  bein^  on  the  watch.  Ifthere  were  a  fight  Mr.  George  would  not 
stop  it  :  the  citizenp  would  call  the  police.  The  great  advantage  of  this  is 
that,  being  set  free  from  all  part  in  detecting  or  in  punishing  culprits,  Mr. 
George  is  the  confidant  and  friend  of  all.  Children  confess  all  Kinds  o  f 
faults  to  him,  and,  however  serious  they  may  be,  the  Republic 
takes  cognisance  only  of  the  repentance  shown  in  confessing.  It 
is  not  there  to  punish  :  its  work  is  solely  the  rebuilding  of 
moral  ruins.  The  most  serious  part  of  the  republic  life  is  the 
necessity  for  the  prison,  with  its  cells,  its  prison  garb  and  fare,  and  daily 
working  in  the  prison  gang.  Boy  and  gu*l  prisoners  under  police  or  warders 
of  the  same  sex  are  to  be  seen  marching  in  from  work  to  meals,  and  then 
marching  to  the  cells  at  night,  all  perfectly  orderly,  not  regarded  with  the 
idle  curiosity  Tilth  which  civilians  often  watch  ordinary  convicts — partly, 
doubtless,  because  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  residence  most  new 
citizens  spend  a  great  part  of  their  time  in  gaol  for  offences  of  one  kind  or 
another.  Prisoners  cease  to  be  citizens.  A  clear  month's  exemplary  con- 
duct is  the  minimum  qualification  for  any  office  under  the  Republic.  But 
the  effect  of  the  prison  discipline  here  is  to  save  many  from  the  prison 
outside  ;  and  there  is  always  tne  chance  of  retrieving  cliaracter  and  rising 
to  high  office  in  the  "  State."  When  one  police  officer's  room  was  visited  he 
was  Sund  to  be  investigating  a  case  of  some  United  States  money  which 
had  been  stolen.    Two  small  boys  were  giving  evidence  as  \o  what  the 
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knew  or  had  seen,  addressing  the  policeman  as  "  Sir,"  and  speaking  of  the 
citizen  from  whom  the  money  had  been  taken  as  "Mr.  D- — ."  The 
sentence  in  cases  of  stealing  is  usually  six  months,  but  culprits  may  be 
released  in  about  two  months  r,n  parole. 

A  very  interesting  item  in  the  fife  of  the  llepublic  is  the  issue  from  the 
George  Junior  Republic  press  of  a  monthly  paper  called  the  Jtmuyr 
Republic  Citizen,  The  writing  is  done  entirely  by  the  citizens,  and  is 
printed  just  as  it  leaves  their  pen.  Tliey  are  merely  requested  to  do  their 
test,  and  if  the  "  copy  "  is  approved  by  the  citizen-editor  it  is  inserted. 
The  census  is  taken  oy  the  government  each  month  and  published  in  the 
Citizen,  and  the  "  police  blotter"  containing  the  list  of  charges  and  convic- 
tions. Numbers  are  inserted  instead  of  names  in  each  case,  and  the  census 
— which,  by  the  way,  is  us»i  in  certain  university  classes  as  a  study  in 
practical  economics — contains  the  following  details  concerning  every 
citizen  :  occupation,  age,  time  at  Republic,  cash  in  possession  and  in 
bank,  personal  property,  loans,  debts,  total  wealth.  Amongst  the  occupa- 
tions are  those  of  bookkeeper,  judge,  banker,  painter,  farmer,  labourer, 
carjKjnter,  i)i  oof -reader,  secretary  of  State,  laundress,  cook,  librarian, 
waitress,  policeman.  Perhaps  the  first  instalment  of  an  article  on  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  will  be  of  sufficient  interest  for  reproduction  here.  It  is 
taken  from  the  Citizen  of  February  1900  : — 

The  Piix5ram8. 

Once  \i\x)n  a  time  there  was  some  i)eople  who  live  in  England  and  they 
could  not  worship  (iod  as  they  wanted  they  all  had  to  worship  God  as  the 
queen  did  and  so  a  number  of  i)eople  form  a  colony  and  all  of  the  people 
go  together  and  discided  on  where  they  should  go,  some  were,  And  so  they 
should  woishij)  god  a.s  they  wanted  to  and  so  there  was  a  man  in  this  colony 
who  was  rich  ty.the  mame  John  Robbonison  and  William  Brewster  and  so 
they  discided  to  hold  meeting  in  John  Robboneson  house  and  the  name  of 
the  town  was  Scruby  so  they  did  and  so  they  made  up  their  mind  to  leave 
the  country  and  went  to  get  out  of  the  Country  as  quick  as  they  can.  and 
as  they  meet  to  gather  twise  a  week  they  did  not  dress  up  as  we  do,  now, 
but  they  dress  in  the  nlain  woolen  clothing  and  so  they  Keep  this  up  for 
quite  a  while  and  so  tiiey  got  tired  of  living  in  that  kincl  oi  life  and  so  they 
made  up  their  mind  to  leave  tlie  countr>^  And  so  they  got  a  salor  to  take 
them  over  to  hoi  land  and  tlu'  people  got  all  ready  to  go  tind  so  the  sailor 
was  an  Englislimen  and  so  he  tole  on  the  i»eopIe,  And  morning  that  they 
were  at  the  place  were  tliey  was  to  start  from  and  a  lot  of  armed  soldiers 
came  and  capture  them.  Then  so  they  were  ])nt  in  jail  and  kept  there  for 
a  long  time,  they  took  tlieni  to  all  of  the  courts  that  they  could  find  in  the 
neighbourhood  and  so  they  found  out  that  could  not  hold  them  and  they 
let  tliein  go  and  they  all  wetit  back  to  Scrnby,  and  stay  there  and  worship 
god  as  they  want  to  but  no  one  know  that  thev  were  holding  meetings  in 
this  house  the  name  of  the  man  was  John  Kobison  pastor  and  William 
Rruester  Elder  of  the  church,  thees  two  men  were  the  head  of  all  the  other 
men.  Then  and  so  were  jmt  in  jail  and  were  in  there  for  a  long  space  of 
time.  They  put  the  women  and  children  on  a  boat  on  the  river  near  the 
ocean,  and  the  men  went  another  way.  But  the  women  got  there  first, 
and  when  the  men  got  there  they  went  right  on  the  ship,  and  so  while  the 
women  were  waiting  for  the  men  to  come  some  armed  soildres  came  and 
capture  the  women  and  children  so  the  men  and  the  sailor  saw  the  soildres 
coming  and  they  .sailed  into  the  ocean.  And  the  men  begged  the  sailor  to 
come  back  and  get  the  women.  But  he  was  afraid  to  come  back.  They 
put  the  women  and  children  in  jail,  but  they  let  them  go  and  put  them  on 
another  shij).  And  when  they  got  t<:)  Holland  they  found  the  men  waiting 
for  them.  R  S. 

Tlic  population  in  April  1(KX>  wa«  ninety-seven,  of  whom  forty  were  duly 

qualified  citizens ;  al>out  one  quarter  rf  the  number  were  girls.    Over  a 

housand    applications    from     parents,    city    missionaries,    societies   for 

children's  aid  and  for  the  ])revention  of  ciuelty  to  children,  were  waiting 

to  be  considered.    This  leads  one  to  say  that  not  all  are  criminals ;  som^ 
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are  sent  by  their  parents  or  by  philanthropic  societies  for  training  and  pro- 
tection. Necessarily  some  outside  support  is  required  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  lU^public,  hut  so  efficient  is  its  work  of  training  and  reformation  that 
friends  are  continually  coming  forward  with  generous  help. 


APPENDIX  VI. 

(I.)  Correspondence. 

Among  letters  received  were  two  of  Kpecial  value  in  relation  to  the 

f ►resent  report  from  the  presidents  of  Yule  University  and  of  Vassar 
Women'sl  College. 
Dr.  Taylor,  President  of  Vassar  College,  wrote  as  follows  : — 
"First, as  to  the  subjects  which  lend  themselves  mast  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  moral  aim  in  education,  I  should  say  that  here  or  elsewhere  everything 
depends  upon  the  teacher.    We  aim  to  have  teachers  who  thoroughly 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  moral  force    in  training,  and  who  believe 
emphatically  in  the  prime  value  of  character.    Almost  any  subject  becomes 
in  the  hands  of  such  a  person  the  vehicle  for  moral  education.    I  should 
find  it  hard  to  distinguish,  perhaps,  though  I  should  be  prone  to  give 
philosophy  and  ethics  the  first  place,  but  m  no  sense  to  the  exclusion  ol 
"the  rest.    We  have  teachers,  for  example,  of  the  sciences  who,  without 
obtruding  the  moral  issues  at  all^  know  how  to  make  their  scientific  work 
cjonvey  the  fullest  moral  instruction  and  even  inspiration.    The  possibilities 
are  very  evident  in  connection  with  all  the  studies  you  mention. 

"  Second,  as  to  the  other  agencies  outside  of  the  actual  teaching,  I  may 
Tnention  the  religious  conduct  of  the  college,  its  chapel  services,  and  the 
ministry  on  Sunday  of  clergymen  from  various  branches  of  the  Church  and 
'f  rc»m  different  parts  of  the  country,  the  Bible  lectures  which  are  given  by 
specialists,  the  specific  talks  in  chapel  by  the  President  and  Lady  Principal 
V>eanng  on  particular  issues,  and  the  ^neral  influences  exerted  towards 
"t^his  end  by  the  resident  teachers  both  in  precept  and  example.  I  think 
"^hat  I  ought  to  add  here  a  reference  to  our  system  of  self-government 
"^jrhich  places  the  resiwnsibility  of  the  general  order  of  the  college  upon 
^he  Student  Association,  and  which  proceeds  largely  ui)on  the  idea  of 
m^ndividual  honour.  I  regard  this  as  an  agency  of  great  moral  worth,  I 
xiiay  mention  also  the  responsibility  laid  upon  the  senior  class  for  the 
general  conduct  of  the  Cfollege.  Of  com*se  its  influence  is  only  the 
i-nfluence  of  its  position,  but  the  senior  classes  are  made  to  feel  that  they 
^re  responsible  lor  the  tone  of  the  college,  and  the  result  is  most  satisfac- 
tx^ry.    The  moral  education  growing  out  of  this  is  very  marked. 

"Third,  we  conserve  the  principle  of  individuality  through  our  student 
organisation  which  relies  largely  upon  individual  honour,  through  our  deal- 
ing with  the  individual  student  and  the  sense  of  responsibility  which  we 
Enforce  upon  each  one,  and  through  our  methods  of  instruction,  which 
include  a  great  deal  of  individual  work  on  special  topics,  essays,  &c, 
snaking  the  individual  feel  the  responsibility  of  the  single  student  rather 
t;han  of  the  class.  I  might  say  that  these  general  influences  are  supple- 
mented by  the  spirit  of  the  talks  which  are  given  to  the  students  and  which 
aim  continually  to  enforce  the  principle  of  individual  responsibility  and 
opportunity.  We  fancy  that  we  combine  these  very  happily  with  the 
insistence  which  we  put  upon  organisation.  At  least  our  students  seem  to 
T)e  thoroughly  individual,  and  yet  work  strongly  together." 

President  Hadley,  of  Yale,  wrote  :-  - 

"  1st.  The  attempt  to  use  soecific  studies  for  the  purpose  of  inculcating 
morality  seems  to  me,  and  I  tnink  to  most  of  us  here,  a  mistake.  I  know 
of  nothug  which  covers  this  point  better  than  the  quotation  from  *  Alice 
in  Wonderland ' :  *  It  does  not  matter  so  much  what  you  say  as  how  you 
say  it. 

"2nd.  We  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  had  from  the  beginning 
a  very  strong  set  of  moral  and  religious  traditions     The  maintenance  of 
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hese  traditions  and  customs  and  ways  of  looking  at  thiniM  is  something  in 
which  both  faculty  and  students  co-operate,  and  on  which  we  find  that  we 
can  rely  very  greatly/' 

The  following  is  a  list  of  City  Superintendents  of  Schools  from  whom 
replies  were  received  to  a  circular  letter  bearing  upon  the  present  report 
(tno8e  visited  were  not  written  to) ; — 


SlI  PERINTENDENT. 


H.  S.  Tarbell    -        -  .  - 

H.  S.  Bullard    -        .  -  - 

C.  H.  Gordon    -        -  -  - 

E.  H.  Mark       .        -  .  . 

L.  P.  Nash        -        .  .  . 

J.  T.  Prince  (Agent)  -  -  - 

R.  H.  Webster  -        -  .  - 

H.  E.  Kratz       -        .  .  . 

W.  F.  Slaton     -        -  -  . 

Amos  Hiatt       -        -  -  - 

O.  B.  Bruce       -        -  .  . 

J.  A.  Shawan  (per  Miss  M.  W. 

Sutherland)   -        .  -  - 

F.  R.  Hathaway 

C.B.  Gilbert     •        -  -  - 

J.  A.  Foshay     -        -  -  - 
W.W.Chalmers 
Aaron  Gove       -        - 

Miss  Small  (Supervisor)  • 

C.H.  Gordon    -       -  .  . 

F.  Cogswell       -        .  -  - 

M.  V.  Bergen  (per  J.  E.  Bryan) 


City. 


Providence,  R.I. 
Hartford,  Conn, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Holyoke,  Mass. 
State  of  Massachusetts 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Lynn,  Mass. 

Columbus,  Ohio, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Newark,  N.J. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 
Denver,  Col. 
Elwood,  Indiana. 
Lincoln,  Neb. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
Camden,  N.J. 


Letters  were  also  received,  amongst  others,  from  President  Booker  T. 
Washington,  of  Tuskegee,  and  from  Father  McMillan,  Director  of  the 
Catholic  Schools,  59th  Street,  New  York.  (The  latter  desired  particularly 
to  record  his  admiration  of  the  method  and  thoroughness  of  the  Report  of 
the  English  Educational  Commission,  1888-89.) 


II. — Visits  and  Interviews. 


City. 


Schools,  tkc. 


New  York. 


Hudson  Guild 


People  Interviewed. 


Dr.  Maxwell.  City  Supt, 
Dr.  Felix  Aaler 
Mr  Ossian  H.  Lang, 

Dr.  Elliott 
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II. — Visits  and  Interviews — Continued. 


City. 


Schools,  k^. 


People  Interviewed 


[qw  York  {cmUd,) 


Teachers  College 


Horace  Mann  School 


Columbia  University 


Ethical  Culture  Schools 
Do.  Teachers'  Meeting 
Do.  Sunday  School 
Do.  Kindergarten  Normal 
i      Department 
Do.  High  School 

'  Kindergarten 

Board  of  Sujjerintendents 


Public  School 
(135th  Street) 

Henry  Street  Settlement 


Public  School  No.  140 
(three  de{>artments) 


New  York  Kinderg.  Asso. 

High  School  for  Girls 
(WaiUeigh  School) 


lublicSclKjol  No.  117 
Public  School  No.  87 

I  Kinderg.  Training  Coll. 
.  Normal  College 


Professor  Baker 

Professor  Luckey  (of  Ne 
braska  University) 

Dean  Russell 

Professor  McMurry 

The  librarian,  graduate 
students,  lectures,  semi- 
nar conference,  tS^. 

Miss  Wohlfarth 

Miss  Runyan  and  teachers 

Dr.  N.   M.  Butler,  lecture 

and  seminar.  <&c. 
Dr.    Keene,    law   lecture 

case  method 
Dr.  J.  H.  Canfield 

Dr.  Reigart  and  staff 

Dr.  ElHott 

Miss  Caroline  T.  Haven 

Mr.  Cliubb,  principal 

Mrs.  Langzittel 

Dr.  Shimer 
Mr.  G  S.  Davis 
Ut.  a  W.  P^dson 
r»r.  Leipziger 
Dr.  Mirble 

Mr.  Sieberg,  principle 


Miss  Wald 

Rev.  J.  H.  Denison 

Mr.  Cassidy 

Miss  Schoonmaker 

Miss  Whaleu 

Miss  Dozier,  supt. 

Dr.  Wight,  principal 

Dr.  Rice,  Ed.  Forum 

Miss  Cunningham,  prin. 

Mr.  Boyer 
Mr.  Daniels 

Mme.  Kraus-Poeltfi 

Dr.  Hunter,  princi^ial 
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II. — ^Visits  and  Interviews — Continued. 


aty. 

Schools,  &c 

People  Interviewed. 

New  York  (oontd 

CoUegiate  Scb.  for  Boys 

Dr.  Julius  Sachs 

Collegiate  Sch.  for  Girls 

Dr.  Julius  Sachs 

Paulist  Fathers'  Schools 

Father  Doyle 

Rev.  Thos.  McMUlan 

Patriotic  League 

Mr.  Wilson  L.  OilL  founder 
of  the  School  City 

League     for      Political 
Education 

The  Secretary 

City  History  League 

Miss  Fairfield 

Public  Education  Asso. 

The  Secretary 

West  Side  Settlement 

Mr.  G.  A.  Plimpton 

Mount  Vernon 

(N.Y.) 
Brooklyn 

Dr.  Van  Denburg 
Dr.  E.  G.  Ward,  supt. 

Mr.  Haaren,  assoc.  supt 

Public  School  No.  — 

Mr.  Bristol,  principal 

l^iblic  School  No.  — 

Mr.  Raine,  principal 

Public  School  No.  47 

Miss  Egintou,  principal 

Erasmus  Hall  High  Schl. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Gunnison 
Mr.  G.  A.  Hubbell 

I'ratt  Institute 

1.  Kindergarten 

2.  Workshops 

The  Secretary 

Miss  Fitts 

Miss  M.  Glidden 

The  Directors 

(Miss  H.  M.  Cox.  principal 

Roman  Catholic  School 
Mr.  W.  A.    Rayfield,  in- 

structor  at  Tuskegee) 

Yonker  (N.Y.) 

Mr.  H.  E.  Gorton,  supt. 

School  No.  6 

The  Principal  and  teacbera 

Waahington 

The  Bureau  of  Education 

The  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris 

Board  ot  Educatii)n 

Mr,  Powell,  city  super- 
intendent 

Miss  Scammell,  mo^ic 
supervisor 

Miss  Denny,  primary  su- 
pervisor 

Miss  Stoneroad,  physical 
ioBtmction  supemaor 
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II. — Visits  and  Interviews — Contimied. 


City. 

Schools,  &c. 

People  Interviewed. 

W  ashington 

(continued) 

The  Normal  School 
Wallach  School 

Mrs.  Myers,  principal 

Miss  Beers 
Members  of  staff 

Dennison  School 

The  Principal 

The   PhcBbe   A.  Hearst 
Kindergarten 

Miss  Niel,  principal 
Miss  Blow,  visiting 

Central  High  School 

Dr.  Lane,  supervisor  of 
Hidi  Schools 

Mr.  J.  A.  Chamberlain, 
director  of  manual 
training  in  the  city 

Miss  Wilson,  art  teacher 

Franklin  School 

The  Principal  and  teachers 

Manual  Training  School 

Dr.  T.  de  Witt  Talmi^e 
Rev.  F.  G.  Porter,  D.D. 

(Baltimore) 
Rev.  Dr.  Ratcliff 

Garnet  School 

The  Principal 

Phelps  School 

Miss  Garrison,  principal 

Seaton  School 

< 

Thompson  School 

Qales    School     (kinder- 
garten) 

OoEducted  by  Mr.  PoweU 

Foxe  School 

The  Psychological  Labo- 
ratory 

Prof.  Gates 
Prof.  Bliss 

Coloured  schools 

• 

Mr.  Cook,  supt 
Mr.    Brown,    supervising 
principal 

Miss  Hunter,  kindergarten 
supervisor 

Sumner  School  (c.) 
Paterson  School  (c) 

\    Conducted     by      Mr. 
/      Cook. 

Coloured  Normal  School 

Miss  Molen,  principal 

niiladelphia 

• 

Dr.  Brooks,  supt 

Drexel  Institute 

President  McAlister 

Boxbar^^  School 

Mn.  Thomas^  principal 
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II.— Visits  f AND  Interviews — ContinAied. 


City. 


Schools,  he 


People  Interviewed. 


Philadelphia 

{continiied!) 


Providence  (R.I.) 


Boston 


Cambridge 


Brookline 


Board  of  Education  Li- 
brary (Teachers'  As- 
sembly) 


Girard  College 

Newton  Girls*  School 

Newton  Boys'  School 

Ethical    Societies'   Con- 
gress 

Sockanosset    School     for 
Boys 


Oaklawn  School  for  Girls 
State  House 

Bowdoin  School 
Prang  System 
Trustees  for  Children 
Parental  School 
House  of  Reformation 
Perkins  School 


Horace  Mann  School  forj  The  Principal 
Deaf  Mutes 


Harvard  University 


Dr.  Jacobs,  assist-su^t. 
J.  D.  Blaine,  supervising 

principal 
Dr.    W.  L.  Sayre,    prin. 

Manual  Trg.  Hi^  ScL 
School  principals : 

Mr.  Kane 

Miss  Wright 

Miss  Crease 

Miss  A.  J.  McCormick 
(School  City) 

Dr.  Fetterolf ,  pres. 

Miss  Bradshaw,  principal 

Mr.  Stout,  principal 

Dr.  Adler  and  others 


Mr.  E.  Butterfield,  deputy 
superintendent 

Rev.  J.  H.  Nutting,  chap- 
lain to  the  Statelnstitu- 
tions 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Forbuah,  prin. 

Dr.  Hill,  State  Secretary 

of  Education 
Mr.  Seaver,  city  supt. 
The  Principal 

Mr.  J.  S.  Clarke 

Dr.  Putnam 

Mr.  Day,  superintendent 

Mr.  Seavey  supt. 

Miss  Fisher,  kindergarten 
supervisor 
Pri 


President  Eliot 
Professor  Hanus 
Professor  Ashley 

Mr.  Gilman  (Educator  of 
Helen  Keller) 

Mr.  Dutton,  sapt 

Col.  F.W.  Parker(\igiting) 

Mr.  San  ford,  priuci|ui] 


iligh  School 

Edward  Devotion  School] \^     ,     .    ,,     .-    ,^  ^^ 
Lawrence  School  \]  Conducted  by  Mr.  Dutton 
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II. — Yisini  AND  Interviews — Continued. 


BchocOsi&c. 


People  Intemewed. 


Public  Meeting 

Providence  School 
Winalow  School 
New  Woodland  School 
Dix  Street  School 


Worcester  Normal  School 


!  MoDtgomery  School 
I  Truant  School 


I  The      George 
Republic 


Normal  School 


The  PractisiDg  School 
Oswego  High  School 

High  School 
East  Main  School 
I  ^hool  for  the  Blinrt 


CelebratioD  of  SSth  Anni- 
versary  of  Quinoy 
Movement 

Mr.  Carroll,  supt. 

Mr,  T.  J.  Higgins,  iirin. 

Mr,  Lyford,  principal 

Mr,  J.  JacksoD 

Mr.  Vermille,  principal 

President  Q.  Stanley  Hall 
Professor  Burnham 
Dr.  Hodge 
Dr.  H.  lliurber 
Dr.  P.  W.  Search 

Dr.  Russell,  principal 

Mr.  Blodgett,  supt. 

Mr.  Drum,  principal. 

The  Principal. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Baideeo. 

Mr.  W.  R.  George 

The  Citizens 

Mis.  F.  Q.  Curtis  (vieitiD^ 

Mr.  Bnllis,  suiterinleodent 

The  Principal 

Dr.  Klein)  orge 
Mifia  ScaleH,  biHtory 
Misfi  Funelle,  kindergarten 


The  PrinciiMl 

Mr.  Kennedy,  supt. 


Mr.  Benhatn,  supb 
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II. — Visits  and  Interviews — Continued. 


a^. 

Schools,  &c 

People  Interviewed. 

Cleveland 

1 

Mr.  L.  H.  Jones,  supt. 

Miss  Gra»ff,  kindergarten 
supervisor 

Miss  Bevelev,  supervisor 
of  gjeography  and  arith- 
metic 

Sibley  School 

Miss  Sterling,  principal 

Brownell  School 

Miss  Johnson,  principal 

Eagle  School 

Miss  Burroughs,  principal 

Dunham  School 

Miss  M.  J.  Bright,  prin. 
Miss  Boss 

Central  High  School 

Mr.  Truesdale,  economics 

and  civics 
Mr.  Zeliqzon,  history 

Truancy  Department 

Mr.  A.  McBane,  presiding 
officer 

Mr.  McQilvrey,  principal 
of  ti  fining  scnool 

• 

Hiram  House  Settlement 

Mr.  Manney 

Detroit 

Mr.  MartindaleL  supt 
Miss     Myra    Jones,    art 
supervisor 

Miss    Minkins,   kinder- 
garten teacher 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Canfield 

Ann  Arbor 

Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity 

President  Angell 
Professor  Hinsdale 
Professor  Taylor 

Ypsilanti 

State  Normal  College 

Mr.  Lyman,  acting  prin. 
Mr.  Strong,  physics 
Miss  Wise 

Chicago 

Board  of  Education 

Mr.  Delano,  acting  supt 
Dr.    Ni^phtmgale,     High 

Schools  Superintendent 
Professor  F.  W.  Smedley 

(director  of  Child  Study) 

and  staff 

• 

University  of  Chicago 

Professor  Dewey 
Mrs.  Ella  Young 

• 

University     Elementary 
School 

Miss  Bacon  and  teachers 
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II. — ^Visits  and  Interviews — Continued. 


City. 


Schools,  &c. 


People  Interviewed. 


Chicago  (contd.) 


Minneapolis 


Forestville  School 

Forestville  Kindergarten 

Chicago      Kindergarten 
Training  College 


Child  Study  Conference 
(two  days) 

Hyde  Park  Baptist  Sun- 
day School  (and  Kin- 
dergarten) 

Presbyterian        Sunday 
School  (kindergarten 
teacher) 

Horace  Ureeley  School 
and  Kindergarten 

Armour  Institute 


Armour  Kindergarten 


W.  Fuller  School 

Meeting    of    Board   of 
Education 

Meeting  of  Committee  on 
Studies 

Englewood  High  School 

Chicago  Normal  School 


Hyde  Park  High  School 
Frances  E.  Willard  School 


Hull  House  Settlement 


Miss  Holbrooke 

Miss  Barbour 

Mrs.  Crouse,  director 
Miss  Harrison,  principal 
Dr.  Snider  (psycholo^) 
Miss  Fulmer 


Mrs.  Rothman 
Miss  Jessie  L.  Qreen 


The  Principa 


Professor  Monin 
Professor  Alderson 

Miss  Whitmore 
Miss  CantweU 
Miss  Taylor 

Mr.  J.  G.  Shortall 

Mr.  B.  F.  Hill,  principal 


Ml*.  Armstrong,  principal 

Dr.  Giffen 

Miss  Mullar 

Prof.  H.  W.  Thurston 

Mr.  French,  principal 

Mr.  Stable,  principal 

Eev.  Dr.  Noble. 

Miss  Jane  Addams 

Dr.  Jordan,  supt. 

Mrs.  A.\y.  (^ooley,  primary 

supervisor 
Mr.  Painter,  supervisor  of 

manual  training 
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IL — ^Visits  and  Intebvibws — CoTUinued. 


City. 

Schools,  &c. 

People  Interviewed. 

Minneapolis 

(corUtnued) 

Miss  Snow,  art  supervisor 
Miss  Trask,inusic  supvisor 

Douglas  School 

Miss  Forester,  principal 

Sheridan  School 

Mrs.  Rollins 

Madison  School 

Mrs.  Lewis 
Mrs.  Nye 

Franklin  School 

Miss  Blaisdell 

Mr.S.C.(}ale 

University  of  Minnesota 

President  Northrop 

St.  Paul 

Central  High  School 

Mr.  E.  V.  Robinson,  prin. 

Teachers'  Training  School 

Miss  Brooks 
Archbishop  Ireland 

Peoria 

Mr.  N.  C.  Dougherty,  supt 

Wliite  School 

Miss  Crawley,  principal 

Lincoln  School 

Mr.  Mercer,  principal 
Miss  Mai-tin 

The  Bradley  Polytechnic 
Institute 

Mr.  Sisson,  director 

Indianapolis 

The  President  of  the  Board 

of  Education 
Mr.  Goss,  superintendent 
Miss  Cropsey.  assoc.  supt 
Miss  Seegmuler,  art  super- 
visor 
Mr.  Wahlstrom,    manual 
instructor 

School  No.  3 

Miss     Alexander,   super- 
vising principal 
Miss  FiOgewortn,  prin. 
Miss  Dixon 

School  No.  2 

Miss  Hamilton,  prin. 

School  No.  4 

Miss  Kirlin,  prin. 

School  No.  28 

Miss  Ingersoll,  prin. 

School  No.  8 

Mr.  P.  W.  Dykema 
Mr.  Bassett 

School  No.  24  (coloured) 

Mr.  T.  B.  Williams,  prin. 

Boys'  School  (truant) 

Miss  Wright^  prin. 
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II— Visits  and  IiimssLwisws— Continued. 


Tndianapolis(oof»eel.) 


JJayton 


Cincinnati 


"Toronto 


Indianapolis  Nonnal 
School 

Meeting  at  Board  of  Edu- 
cation 


People  Interviewed. 


Twelfth  District  School 

National  Cash  Register 
Sunday  School  and 
Social  Settlement 


Miss  Nicholson,  prin. 
Supervising  Principals 

Mr.  Grafton  C.  Kennedy. 

President  of  the  Boaia 

of  Education 
Dr.  Hailmann,  supt. 
Mr.  H.  Martin,  Clerk  to 

the  Board 

Mr.  P.  A.  Winder,  prin. 


Sixth  District  School 
Third  Intermediate  School 


Hughes  High  School 


Office  of  the  Minister  of 
Education  for  the  Pro- 
vince of  Ontario 

School  Board  Offices 


MOB* 


Practising  School 
Queen  Victoria  School 
Rosedale  School 
John  Street  School 
Elizabeth  Street  School 


Dr.  R.  G.  Boone,  supt. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Pick,  principal 

Dr.  E.  H.  Pritchard,  prin. 
Mrs.  Jones  (grammar  and 

reading) 
Miss  Rotne 
Miss  Harkaway 
The  Mathematics  Master 

Mr.  E.  W.  Coy 

Mr.  J.  J.  Mass,  principal 
2nd  District  Scliool  ^ 

Mr.  J.  P.  Cummins,  prin. 
22nd  District  School 

Hon.  R.  Harcourt,  li.A^ 
K.C. 


Inspector,    Mr.     J.     L. 
Hughes 

Mr.  W.  F.  Chapman,  as* 
sistant  inspector 

Miss  Semple,  art  super- 
visor 

Conducted  by  Mr.  Hughei 

The  Principal 

The  Principal 

The  Principal 

The  Principal 

k9 
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II. — ^Visits  and  Interviews — Ccntinvsd. 


City. 

Schools,  &c. 

People  Interviewed. 

Toronto  (contd,) 

Huron  Street  School 

Mr.  Brace,  principal 

—       School 

The  Principal 

Normal  School 

Principal  Scott 
Mr.  Elliot 

High  School 

Dr.  MacMurchy 

Upper  Canada  College 

Principal  Parkin 

Dr.  Rand,  of  McMaster 
University 

Art  League  Meeting 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Hughes 

Teachers*  Assembly 
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THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE   CITY  SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS   OF  THE  UNITED   STATES* 


Introductory. 

In  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  (Washington), 
1896-6,  Vol.  I.  Part  L,  Chapter  L,  the  typical  organization 
of  an  American  School  system  is  described,  and  though  the 
variations  from  this  form  are  very  many  and  diverse,  it  will  form 
a  useful  scheme  on  which  to  base  comparisons.  The  following 
is  a  summary : — 

1.  A  board  is  elected  by  the  people  to  serve  without 
pay,  and  have  full  power  to  establish,  uiaintiiin,  and 
control  free  public  schools  for  all  children  of  school  age  in 
the  city. 

2.  Each  year  the  board  estimates  the  money  required 
for  the  following  year,  and  submits  this  estimate  to  the 
city  council,  which  appropriates  such  sums  for  the 
schools  as  are  necessary  and  convenient;  these  sums, 
when  allotted,  are  controlled  by  the  board. 

3.  The  board  elects  a  business  manager  and  a  superin- 
tendent of  schools;  these  are  the  executive  oflScers  in 
their  departments,  and  the  latter  has  very  great  powers 
in  administration  of  the  schools,  generally  and  m  detaiL 

4.  The  teachers  are  appointed  by  a  committee  of  the 
board  acting  with  the  superintendent.  New  teachers  are 
frequently  graduates  of  tne  normal  school  of  the  city.  In 
other  cases  they  must  pass  an  examination. 

In  the  Commissioner's  report  for  1898-9,  Chapter  XXXVI.,  we 
have  a  second  account  of  the  City  School  systems,  and  we  find  this 
statement : — "  The  variations  from  the  normal  type  . . .  described 
[in  1896]  have  been  so  radical,  so  numerous,  and  of  such 
importance  that  it  would  be  difficult  now  to  say  just  what  the 
normal  type  is.'' 

♦  The  writer  of  this  paper  desires  to  acknowledge  the  help  of  Professor 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  Coltunbia  University^  New  York,  who  has 
been  eo  good  as  to  read  tne  proof-sheets  before  publication. 
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The  following  account  is  based  on  these  two  chapters, 
brought  up  to  date  as  fer  as  possible  by  the  material  used  in 
the  compilation  of  the  following  reports  on  special  cities: — 
Chicago,  New  York,  Boston,  and  St.  Louis.  The  schemes  sum- 
marised are  those  which  existed  (so  far  as  we  have  information) 
m  1900,  except  in  the  case  of  New  York,  where  we  have 
introduced  the  changes,  which  are  to  come  into  effect  in  1902. 

The  cities  dealt  with  are  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  St 
Louis  (Missouri),  Atlanta,  Boston,  Baltimore,  San  Francisco, 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland  (Ohio),  Buffalo,  New  Orleans,  Pittsburg, 
Washington  (D.C.),  Detroit,  Milwaukee,  MinneapoUs,  St  Paul 
(Minn.),  Denver  (City  District.  No.  I.),  Rochester,  Toledo,  Indiana- 
polis, Charleston,  Hartford  (Conn.),  and  Savannah. 


1.  Election  of  the  School  Board* 

The  board  is  appointed  by  the  Mayor  in  San  Francisco,  New 
iTork,  St.  Paul,  Chicago,  and  Baltimora  At  Chicago  and 
Baltimore  confirmation  by  the  City  Council  is  necessary.  The 
board  is  appointed  by  the  Judges  of  Common  Pleas  at  Phila- 
delphia. At  Milwaukee  the  mayor  appoints  four  conmiissioners 
(one  annually,  each  serving  for  four  years),  and  they  appoint  the 
school  board.  Buffalo  has  no  school  boara,  but  the  City  Council 
control  the  schools.  At  Washington  the  board  is  appointed  by 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  At  New  Orleans 
eight  of  the  members  of  the  board  are  appointed  by  the  governor 
of  the  State,  and  twelve  elected  by  the  city  counciL  At 
Charleston  six  are  elected  by  the  people,  and  four  appointed  by 
the  governor  of  the  state,  two  of  whom  are  nominated  by  the 
trustees  of  the  Charleston  High  School,  and  two  by  the  trustees 
of  the  College  of  Charleston.  The  board  at  Atlanta  consists  of 
the  mayor,  the  committee  of  the  council  on  public  schools,  and 
seven  members  elected  by  the  mayor  and  counciL  At  Savannah 
the  board  of  twelve  is  a  self-perpetuating,  close  corporation  as 
to  nine  members,  the  mayor  ls  an  cx-officio  member,  the 
remaining  two  are  appointed  by  the  mayor,  with  the  consent  of 
the  council. 

Thus  thirteen  of  the  boards  are  elected  by  various  indirecL 
methods,  while  the  remaining  twelve,  viz.,  those  of  St  Louis, 
Boston,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Pittsburg,  Detroit,  Minneapolis, 
Denver,  Indianapolis,  Hartford,  Rochester  and  Toledo,  are 
elected  directly  by  the  people. 


*  The  school  boards  have  a  great  variety  of  titles,  which  are  not  tised  in 
this  DEDer. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  terms  of  office  of  the  members, 
the  number  of  members,  and  the  description  of  the  localities 
from  which  they  are  selected. 


City. 

Term  of 
Office. 

No.  of 
Members. 

Selected  from 

New  York    - 

Years. 
5 

46 

rThe  boroughs,  viz.,  Man- 
J  hattan  22,  The  Bronx  4, 
1  Brooklyn  14,  Queens  4, 
\    Richmond  2. 

Chicago 

3 

21 

The  city  at  large. 

Philadelphia 

3 

37 

The  wards. 

St.  Loais 

6 

12 

The  city  at  large. 

Atlanta 

5 

9 

TThe  wards,  except  ex-officio 
\  members. 

BoBton 

3 

24 

The  city  at  large. 

Baltimore     - 

6 

9 

>f           1* 

San  Francisco 

4 

4 

*9                     1* 

Cincinnati    - 

3 

30 

The  wards. 

Cleveland 

2 

8 

The  city  at  large. 

New  Orleans 

4 

20 

If           »♦ 

Pittsbnrg     - 

3 

37 

The  wards. 

Washington- 

7 

7 

The  city  at  large 

Detroit 

4 

16 

The  wards. 

Milwaukee  - 

3 

21 

i> 

Minneapolis 

6 

7 

The  city  at  large. 

St.  Panl 

3 

7 

*f           »f 

Denver  (City  Dis-\ 
trict,  No.  I.)     / 

3 

6 

It           f* 

Indianopolis- 

4 

5 

f>           i» 

Charleston  - 

4 

10 

/6  from  districts,  4  from  the 
\    city  at  large. 

Hartford 

3 

9 

The  city  at  large. 

ISochester     - 

4 

5 

1*           >» 

Toledo 

5 

5 

f>                      19 

QaTannah 

not  Hpecified 

12 

I*                     l> 

At  Rochester  and  Cincinnati  the  members  retire  all  together. 
At  the  other  centres  a  given  number  retire  annually  or  bieimially 
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in  rotation.     Members  of  the  board  are  paid  in  San  Francisco 
and  Washington. 

From  the  above  we  see  that  very  diverse  opinions  are  held  as  to 
the  proper  number  ot  members  and  the  proper  term  of  office. 
The  tendency  appears  to  be  to  reduce  the  number  of  members. 

2.  The  Sources  of  Revenue  and  its  Limits. 

The  school  boards  of  the  following  cities  determine  and  levy 
their  own  taxes ;  the  maxhnum  allowed  by  law  per  100  dols. 
taxable  valuation  is  given  after  the  name  it  known : — St.  Louis 
(40  cents,  unless  increased  by  popular  vote),  Cincinnati  (50 
cents),  Cleveland  (70  cents),  Pittsburg,  Minneapolis  (40  cents),  St 
Paul  (25  cents),  Denver  (60  cents),  and  Indianapolis  (50  cents). 

In  Charleston  10  cents  per  100  dols.  is  specified  by  the  State 
law. 

At  New  York  40  cents  per  100  dols.  is  specified  for  the  general 
school  fund  for  salaries  of  teachers  and  supervisors,  and  more 
may  be  apportioned  by  the  municipal  assembly. 

At  San  Francisco  the  tax  is  levied  by  the  Supervisors  on 
demand  of  the  School  Board  (board  of  directors),  the  maximum 
being  31*5  dols.  per  pupil  on  avcragfe  attendance.  At  Milwaukee 
the  tax  is  levied  by  the  City  Council  at  the  request  of  the 
School  Board  (board  of  directors);  the  maximum  tax  is  35 
cents  on  100  dols.  taxable  valuation  for  teachers'  salaries  and 
current  expenses,  and  2J  cents  for  repairs  of  buildings,  new 
buildings  being  erected  by  the  City  Council.  The  method  is 
not  specified  oy  law  for  Toledo.  Washington  obtains  half  its 
revenue  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  other  half  from  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

In  the  remaining  eleven  cities,  viz.,  Chicago,*  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  Buffalo,  I?ew  Orleans,  Detroit,  Hartford,  Savannah, 
Atlanta,  Baltimore,  and  Rochester,  the  revenue  is  apportioned  to 
the  school  boards  by  the  city  council,  as  in  the  typical  system 
described  above. 

3.  The  City  Superintendent  op  Schools. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  is  elected  by  the  people  at  San 
Francisco  and  Buffalo.  At  Pittsburg  he  is  elected  oy  convention 
of  all  the  school  directors  (of  whom  there  are  37  local  boards)* 
At  Cleveland  he  is  appointed  by  the  school  director,  who  is 
elected  by  all  the  electors  of  the  city.  In  other  cases  he  is 
appointed  by  the  school  board. 

4.  The  Appointment  of  Teachers. 

The  superintendent  is  charged  both  with  the  examination  and 
the  appointment  of  teachers  in  Cleveland.  He  appoints  teachers, 
who  have  been  examined  by  a  board  nominated  oy  the  mayor,  in 
Buffalo.  He  is  charged  with  the  examination,  but  the  appoint- 
ment needs  confinnation  by,  or  is  made  by,  the  board  m  San 
Francisco,  Baltimore,St.  Louis,  New  York  (in  1901),  and  Rochester, 

.  *  But  see  below,  page  993,  note,  in  the  paper  on  "  The  Public  School  System 
of  Chioago." 
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Toledo  (except  that  exanunation  is  not  specified),  Pittsbuig 
and  Denver. 

In  Indianapolis  the  school  board  examines  and  the  superin- 
tendent appomts.  At  Milwaukee  a  committee  consistmg  of 
the  superintendent,  the  president,  and  two  members  of  the  board 
examine  and  appoint 

With  minor  exceptions  in  detail,  the  board  examines  and 
appoints  in  the  remaining  thirteen  cities,  viz.,  Washington, 
Atlanta,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans, 
Detroit,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Charleston,  Hartford,  and 
Savannah. 

Comparing  this  list  with  the  account  on  p.  258,  we  see  that  the 
people  have  nearly  direct  control  over  the  appointment  of 
teachers  at  Boston,  St  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Pittsburg,  Detroit, 
Minneapolis,  Denver,  Hartford,  Rochester,  and  Toleclo,  that  is 
all  the  cities  where  the  people  elect  the  board,  except  Cleveland 
and  Indianapolis.  At  Indianapolis  the  superintendent  has 
recently  been  given  very  great  powers,  and  its  school  system  is 
a  specmien  of  the  one-man  rule.  In  those  cities  where  the 
board  has  power  of  veto  on  the  superintendent's  appointments, 
the  extent  to  which  the  school  boards  take  part  in  the 
appointment  of  teachers  depends  on  the  measure  of  their  agree- 
ment with  the  superintendent  In  Chicago  the  superintendent 
has  recently  been  allowed  much  more  power  in  this  matter,  and 
in  Milwaukee  the  choice  of  teachers  practically  rests  with  him 
and  the  principal  of  the  school  concerned. 

Conclusion. 

The  summary  §iven  in  the  preceding  sections  shows  how 
varied  are  the  forms  of  organisation  in  the  chief  City  School 
Systems  of  the  United  States.  The  separate  points  which  formed 
tne  t^ical  system  have  still  more  instances  than  any  new 
substitutes ;  but  on  one  of  the  most  crucial  (viz.,  the  question  of 
ad  hoc  election  for  educational  purposes  by  a  vote  of  the  city 
electorate),  the  exceptions  to  direct  election  of  the  school  board 
by  the  people  are  nearly  as  many  as  the  instances  of  it.  Appoint- 
ment of  the  school  board  bythe  mayor  appears  to  be  an  increas- 
ingly common  system.  The  object  of^  the  change  is  to  fix 
responsibility  and  to  lessen  the  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of 
undesirable  forms  of  political  influence  and  party  patronage. 

There  have  been  recent  efforts  to  reform  the  school  systems 
in  many  cities,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  diminution  of  the  effect 
of  partisanship  on  the  appointment  of  teachei:s,  and  to  make  the 
efficient  administration  of  the  schools  the  sole  aim  of  the  board. 
The  following  papers  give  some  account  of  these  movements  in 
New  York,  St  Louis,  Boston,  and  Chicago.  In  the  two  first 
named  legal  reforms  have  been  made ;  in  the  last,  the  school  board 
has  initiated  some  changes  itself.  Manv  other  cities  are  in  a 
state  of  ^reat  unrest,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  summary 
account  will  need  continual  revision  for  some  time  to  come. 

A,  L.  BoWLKY. 

October,  1901. 
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SUMMAEY  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  REPORT  OF  THE 
EDUCATIONAL  COMMISSION  OF  THE  CITY  OF 
CHICAGO,  1898. 

On  December  3rd,  1897,  the  Mayor  of  Chicago  wrote  to  the  City 
Council  that  "  the  system  ...  of  the  public  schools  of  Chicago 
is  not  giving  a  measure  of  results  commensurate  with  the  generous 
financial  resources  furnished  by  the  people  "  ;  and  that  "  a  change 
18  essential  in  regard  to  the  educational  and  business  conduct  of 
the  school  system  "  ;  and  requested  power  to  appoint  a  commission 
"  to  utilise  all  that  is  good  in  the  present  system,  to  discard  all  that 
is  defective,  and  to  apply  new  methods  where  needed.'* 

A  commission  of  eleven  was  accordingly  appointed,  and  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Education  in  May,  1898,  who  are  stated  to  have 
formed  a  non-pai-tisan,  non-sectarian  body,  I'epi'esenting  many 
shades  of  opinion.  The  commission  obtained  **  the  active  co-opera- 
tion of  fifty  prominent  educatora  of  the  country,*'  took  steps  to 
obtain  the  suggestions  and  criticism  of  many  classes  of  persons, 
including  "  the  corps  of  school  superintendents,  principals,  and 
teachers,"  and  issued  its  report  in  Januaiy,  1899. 

In  the  preamble  of  the  I'eport  the  commissioners  agree  with  the 
sentences  just  quoted  from  the  mayor's  letter,  and  siunmarise  the 
existing  defects  as  follows : — "  .  .  .  while  Chicago  has  good 
schools,  she  has  them  in  despite  of  grave  defects  in  the  iii'esent  jilan 
of  administration.  Although  the  lk)ai-d  of  Mueation  has  iLSually 
acted  in  the  interests  of  the  j^eople,  this  has  come  from  no  lack  of 
opportunity  or  even  of  suggestion  to  act  otherwise,  but  because 
successive  mayors  have  genenilly  apjx)inted  worthy  men  and  women 
to  fill  these  places.  The  joint  authority  of  the  City  Council  and 
Board  of  Education  in  the  purchase  of  sites  and  the  erection  of 
buildings  has  caused  undue  delay  and,  in  some  cases,  has  ai-oused 
public  suspicion  in  the  matter  of  school  accommodations.  The 
administration  of  school  affaii-s  through  committees  of  the  Boaixl 
of  Education  has  proved  on  the  whole  unsatisfactory.  On  the 
•business  side,  it  has  from  time  to  time  resulted  in  the  appointment 
and  retention  of  unnecessary  and  ineflBcient  employes,  and  has  occa- 
sioned unwarranted  difficulty  and  expenses  in  the  securing  of  scliool 
supplies.  On  the  educational  .side,  the  management  by  committees 
has  been  prejudicial  to  8(»hool  interests  in  the  fundamental  questions 
of  the  coiu-se  of  study,  tlie  text-books,  and  the  training  and  appoint- 
ment of  teachers.  .  .  .  Textrbooks  have  Ijeen  authorised  and 
apparatus  has  been  pui-chased,  sometimes  without  the  recom- 
maidation  and  sometimes  against  the  protest  of  the  officers  who 
should  control  these  mattei-s.  Pupils  have  been  admitted  to  the 
Normal  School,  and  have  been  p^uated  from  it  without  the 
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approval,  and  occasionally  contrary  to  the  expressed  judgment,  of 
those  competent  to  decide.  Some  teachers  have  been  appointed 
and  retained  in  opposition  to  the  recommendations  of  those  who 
should  practically  determine  aU  these  questions.  The  teachers,  as 
a  body,  have  lacked  that  incentive  to  good  work,  which  should  be 
felt  through  an  equitable  schedule  of  salaries  and  a  sound  plan  of 
promotion.'* 

The  commission  accordingly  recommends  a  scheme  dealing  with 
all  the  principles  of  details  of  the  scheme  of  organisation  in  XX. 
Articles,  of  very  considerable  length  in  the  bulk.  After  the  state- 
ment of  each  article,  the  subject  with  which  it  deals  is  discussed  on 
broad  and  liberal  lines,  with  many  references  to  the  stated  opinions 
of  educational  authorities ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  reasons  for 
the  specific  regulations  recommended  for  Chicago  are  carefxilly 
elaborated.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  account  that  the  report  con- 
tains a  very  useful  analysis  of  the  systems  of  education  suitable  for 
great  American  cities.  In  the  following  pages  we  follow  the  report 
article  by  article,  giving  the  definite  recommendations  in  detail, 
and  siunmarising  the  arguments  adduced  in  support. 

Article  I.— The  Organisation  of  the  Board  of  Education.* 

The  Commission  recommend  that  the  Mavor  continiies  to 
appoint  the  Board,  with  the  concnrrence  of  the  Coxincil ;  that 
the  number  of  members  be  reduced  from  twenly-one  to  eleven ; 
that  their  term  of  office  be  four  years,  some  1b!ein^  appointed 
each  year  ;  that  the  function  of  the  Board  be  legislaxive,  not 
executive;  and  that  the  number  of  standing  committees  be 
reduced  to  three,  on  educational,  business,  and  financial  affiurs 
respectively ;  together  with  other  recommendations. 

The  appointment  of  the  members  by  the  mayor  is  calculated  "  to 
free  the  school  system  from  connection  with  local,  State,  or  national 
politics  " ;  "  the  city  administration  is  thus  made  directly  responsible 
for  the  condition  of  the  free  school  system,"  and  "the  peculiar 
sensitiveness  of  the  American  people  in  regard  to  their  school  system 
is  more  than  a  counterbalance  to  the  natural  inclination  of  a  mayor 
to  appoint  the  school  trustees  solely  from  among  his  poUtieal 
friends." 

The  reduction  of  number  is  in  accordance  with  the  recent  poUcy 
of  other  great  cities.  The  restriction  of  the  function  of  the  board 
to  legislative  work  will  tend  to  attract  the  best  men  to  it,  while 
administration  in  detail  "  cannot  be  carried  on  by  the  board  acting 
as  a  whole,  and  should  not  be  carried  on  by  a  system  of  committee 
mnnagement."  Details  should  be  managed  by  ihe  proper  executive 
oflScers. 


*  Note  that  the  Articles  are  not  quoted  verbatim,  except  Article  III., 
but  the  sense  of  some  sections  is  given  very  nearly  in  the  original  words, 
while  the  less  important  are  abbreviated  or  omitted. 
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Conaideanable  powers  as  to  the  attaintnent  of  sites  are  approved, 
and  the  question  of  giving  the  school  authorities  power  to  detemiine 
the  amount  of  money  to  be  appropriated  "  is  worthy  of  serious 
consideration." 

Abtigls  n.— The   Business  Management  op   the    Board  op 

Education. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  business  manager  be  appointed  at 
a  salary  not  to  exceed  SIO^OOO,  under  a  contract  for  a  term  of 
six  years ;  that,  subject  to  the  prior  approval  of  the  Board  in 
all  cases  where  expenditure  for  repairs  and  supplies  exceeds 
S200  he  shall  appoint  architects,  award  contracts  for  con- 
struction and  repairs  and  for  all  supplies,  overlook  the 
construction  or  repairs  of  buildings ;  that  he  shall  appoint 
and  discharge  janitors,  engineers,  and  assistants,  reporting 
all  such  appointaients,  promotions,  and  dismissals,  to  the  Board 
which  has  the  power  of  veto ;  that  he  shall  perform  all  other 
executive  duties  relating  to  the  business  affairs  of  the  Board, 
and  report  such  acts  at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Board ; 
that,  under  close  direction,  he  shall  act  as  their  financial 
agent. 

As  the  size  of  cities  has  iiicieasiHl,  it  has  become  more  and  men* 
necessary  to  differentiate  the  work  of  the  board.  Tliis  has 
generally  been  done  by  a  cumbei-some  system  of  committees  ;  but 
members  of  the  board  are  not  suited  for  the  det^uled  work  of 
administration,  and  should  give  over  the  executive  ^^'ork  to  com- 
petent and  trusted  oflScers,  in  particular  to  a  business  manager  and 
a  superintendent.  To  secure  a  man  qualified  to  "  manage  satis- 
factcttily  the  enormous  business  interests  of  the  Board  of  Education  " 
it  is  neces^ry  to  offer  a  large  salary  and  a  fairly  long  term  of  office. 
He  should  then  be  allowed  as  much  power  as  possible. 

Article  in.— The  System  of  School  Supervision. 

This  Article  has  given  rise  to  so  much  discussion  that  it  is  beet 
to  give  it  in  extenso.    The  Conmiission  recommended  :— 

Section  1.— (a)  That  the  superintendent  of  schools  be 
appointed  at  a  yearly  salary  not  to  exceed  $10,000,  under 
eimtract  for  a  term  of  six  years ;  provided  that  he  may  be 
ranoved  before  the  expiration  of  his  term  only  for  cause  on 
written  charges,  by  a  vote  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  Board ; 

(b)  That  he  have  the  general  charge  and  supervision  of  the 
teachers  and  teaching  in  the  public  schools ; 

(c)  That  he  have,  after  consultation  with  the  assistant 
superintendents,  the  supervisors  and  the  principals,  the 
determination  of  the  course  of  study,  the  choice  of  text-books 
and  apparatus  used  in  teaching  m  the  schools,  within  the 

6602  ^ 
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appropriation  of  the  Board,  and  subject  to  diBapproval  by  a 
majority  vote  of  all  the  members  thereof  not  later  than  xhe 
second  meeting  after  the  report  is  made  thereto ; 

(d)  That  he  appoint  assistant  superintendents,  supervisors, 
teachers,  and  attendance  officers  to  such  positions  as  the  Board 
of  Education  shall  from  time  to  time  authorise ;  promote  or 
reduce  teachers  and  fix  their  salaries  under  the  schedule 
provided,  and  dismiss  under  the  rules  any  appointees  named 
in  this  section ;  provided,  however,  that  all  such  appointments, 
promotions,  compensations,  and  dismissals  shall  be  reported  to 
the  Board  and  snail  stand  as  final,  unless  disapproved  by  a 
majority  vote  of  all  the  members  thereof  not  later  than^  the 
second  meeting  after  the  report  is  made  thereto ;  provided, 
further,  that  none  of  these  appointments  be  made  and  no 
teacher  be  promoted  until  after  examination  and  approval  by 
an  examining  board  hereinafter  provided  for ; 

(e)  That  upon  the  application  of  any  person  for  a  certificate 
as  a  teacher,  after  the  examination  and  approval  of  said  appli- 
cant by  the  examining  board,  he  issue  to  the  applicant  a  pro- 
visional certificate  of  q[ualification  for  two  years,  which,  adfter 
proof  of  success  for  this  period,  shall  be  made  permanent  for 
continuous  service  without  further  examination ; 

(f)  That  he  have  a  seat  and  the  privileges  of  the  floor  in  the 
Board,  but  no  vote ; 

Section  2.— (a)  That  the  assistant  superintendents  be 
put  in  charge  of  not  more  than  twenty-five  schools  each,  and 
that  the  present  number  of  assistaiit  superintendents  be 
increased  to  meet  this  proportion ; 

(b)  That  the  assistant  superintendents  severally  represent 
the  superintendent  in  the  schools  which  may  be  placed  under 
their  charge,  and  be  given  defined  rights  of  consultation  in 
regard  to  the  appointment,  the  promotion,  and  the  dismissal  of 
teachers  in  their  schools ; 

(c)  That  one  assistant  serve,  when  chosen  for  this  purpose 
by  the  superintendent,  with  other  persons  herein  designatedi 
on  the  examining  board ; 

Section  3.— That  the  supervisors  of  special  subjects  have 
the  general  charge  of  their  several  subjects  in  the  normal,  the 
high,  and  the  elementary  schools,  and  that  an  assistant  super-^ 
visor  in  each  subject  be  appointed  if  necessary  in  each 
district  or  closely  connected  group  of  districts ; 

Section  4.— 1.  That  the  principal  be  given  by  the  Board 
defined  privileges  of  consultation : 

(a)  in  the  appointment,  promotion,  and  removal  of  teachers 
in  his  own  school ; 

(b)  in  the  carrying  out  within  proper  limitations  of  the 
course  of  study,  and 

(c)  in  the  choice  of  text-books,  and 
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2.  That  he  be  given  defined  rights  : 

(a)  in  the  application  and  extension  of  the  departmental  plan 
of  instruction,  subject  to  the  general  supervision  of  the  assist- 
ant superintendents ;  and 

(b)  in  the  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  janitors  and 
engineers ; 

Section  5.— That  the  principal  be  directed  to  teach 
during  not  less  than  one-half  of  each  school  day ; 

Segtiok  6.— That  expert  inspectors  be  employed  by  the 
Board  from  time  to  time  to  study  the  school  system  of  the  city 
and  make  reports  and  recommendations  to  the  Board. 

A  system  of  education  whi(!h  is  to  prevent  the  appointment  of 
incompetent  oflBcers  for  other  than  educational  reasons  "must 
definitely  and  finally  concentrate  all  authority  in  an  oflScer  who 
shall  be  weighted  with  responsibility,  and,  above  all,  shall  be  inde- 
pendent of  any  person  or  political  manipulation  and  interference/' 
"  He  is  the  executive  officer  of  the  board  in  all  its  educational  func- 
tions ;  not  ...  to  carry  out  details  of  work  fixed  for  him 
by  the  members,  but  ...  to  formulate  and  put  in  operation  the 
educational  policy  of  the  board."  "  To  him  should  be  given  a  ver>' 
large  measure  of  power.*'  "  As  long  as  he  possesses  the  confidence 
of  the  board  and  is  retained  as  superintendent,  he  should  be  left  un- 
restricted and  untrammelled  in  his  efforts  to  establish  and  administer 
the  schools  along  the  lines  of  a  sound  educational  policy."  To 
secure  these  ends  a  capable  man  must  be  attracted  by  a  good  salar}- 
and  permanency  of  temu^,  and  allowed  the  initiative  in  choice,  in 
courses  of  study  and  text-books,  subject  only  to  restraining  laws 
and  the  veto  of  the  board.  To  concentrate  authority  and  respon- 
sibility one  man,  the  superintendent,  must  have  ultimate  power 
ovei'  tiie  teachers,  while  the  principal  of  each  school  and  the  assistant 
superintendent  in  whose  charge  it  is  may  offer  their  opinions  and 
advice.  To  promote  mutual  understanding  the  superintendent 
should  have  a  place  at  the  board  meetings.  The  assistant  super- 
intendents are,  as  their  title  impbes,  merely  the  superintendent's 
deputies,  necessitated  by  the  great  number  of  schools.  At  ih^ 
same  time  the  principle  of  definite  location  of  responsibility  is 
further  developed  by  giving  to  the  principal  of  each  school 
assigned  and  important  duties  in  the  arrangement  of  the  work 
and  general  management  of  his  school.  Still  he  should  take  an 
active  part  in  the  work  of  teaching. 

In  support  of  Section  6  we  read, "  in  order  to  prevent  the  system 
from  becoming,  too  self-centred,  and  to  secure  the  best  results  of 
-experience  elsewhere,  and  the  most  competent  and  helpful  criticism 
•of  the  general  principles  and  methods  of  our  schools,  yourcom- 
xnission  recommends  the  emplo^inent  from  time  to  time  of  in- 
spectors, whose  reports  may  serve  to  guide  the  policy  of  the  board 
And  the  administration  of  the  superintendent." .       j^ 
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Abticle  IV.~The  Examination,  thk    Appointment,  and  the 

Promotion  of  Teachers. 

It  is  recommended  that,  of  all  persons  seeking  employ- 
ment as  teachers  in  the  Elementabt  schools,  there 
be  required  either  (a)  a  certificate  of  the  normal  school 
of  the  city,  approved  by  the  examining  board,  or  (b)  an 
examination  by  the  examining  board,  and  (1)  evidence 
of  snccessftil  work  as  teacher  for  four  years,  or  (2)  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  an  approved  college,  and  evidence  of 
nine  months'  stndy  of  the  science  of  teaching,  and  in  all 
cases  a  medical  certificate;  for  Secondabt  schools, 
(a)  evidence  of  six  years'  successfiil  teaching  in  the 
Chicago  schools  and  of  collegiate  scholarship,  or  (b)^  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  an  approved  college,  and  evidence  of  nine 
months'  study  of  the  science  of  teaching,  or  of  three  years' 
successfdl  teaching  in  secondary  schools,  and  in  all  cases  a 
medical  certificate.  The  examining  board  should  consist  of 
the  superintendent,  an  assistant  superintendent,  and  three 
special  examiners,  one  appointed  by  the  Board  each  year  from 
alist  of  eligible  persons  certified  by  a  superintendent  of  at  least 
three  times  the  number  to  be  appointed,  who  are  not  other- 
wise connected  with  the  school  system  of  the  city.  The 
teachers  should  be  appointed  on  probation  for  two  years,  and 
then  during  satisfactory  service ;  if  from  outside  the  city  they 
should  be  given  credit  in  grading  for  salary  for  their  experi- 
ence^  not  exceeding  one  year  for  each  two  years  of  outside 
service,  and  not  more  than  five  years  in  all ;  promotion  should 
be  based  on  the  report  of  the  principal  and  assistant  super- 
intendent and  of  the  examining  board.  That  a  new  schedule 
of  salaries  be  adopted  (the  present  one  being  not  suitably 
eraded,  and  in  many  groups  too  high),  which  will  recognise 
distinctions  in  regard  to  the  grade  or  subjects  in  which  the 
teacher  gives  instruction,  his  term  of  service,  achieved  success, 
and  proved  advance  in  scholarship  and  teaching  ability. 
That  all  suitable  means  be  used  to  increase  the  proportion  of 
men  teachers,  with  higher  salaries  than  women,  if  necessary, 
in  the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary  schools.  That  the 
superintendent  may  change  the  assignment  of  a  teacher  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  principsui  and  assistant  superin^ 
tendent,  and  after  two  such  changes  dismiss  the  teacher, 
subject  to  the  veto  of  the  Board. 

The  power  of  the  superintendent  is  limited  by  the  appointment 
by  the  board  of  the  examining  board.  The  reasons  in  favour  of 
this  plan  are  not  very  clearly  stated  by  the  commision.  "  Recent 
educational  history  shows  a  tendency  to  differentiate  the  work  in 
ttieae  particulai-s."  "  Any  plan  which,  while  not  dividing  respon- 
sibility, will  secure  an  additional  element  of  sound,  impartial  judg- 
ment is  one  which  your  commission  feels  should  be  adopted.''  The 
plan  recommended  protects  the  superintendent  from  a  deluge  of 
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unlit  applicants,  while  it  leaves  him  free  to  choose  from  those  who 
are  fit.  A  high  standard  of  ability  is  needed  in  the  teachers  of 
Chicago  "  to  secure  .  .  .  that  assimilation  of  heterogeneous 
elements  which  is  the  supi-eme  need  of  our  civilisation,"  whei  e  vast 
numbers  of  the  children  come  "  fi*om  families  to  whom  Enf.li&h  ia 
Barely  known,  and  where  .  .  .  the  ideas  and  traditions  of  the 
home  ai'e  utterly  opposed  to  the  requirements  of  American  citizen- 
ship/' The  regulation^5  are  intended  to  secm^e  in  due  proportion 
teachers  educated  in  tlie  normal  school  of  Chicago,  and  acquainted 
with  the  city,  other  experienced  teachers  who  will  infuse  new  blood 
from  without  and  college  graduates.  For  the  secondary  schools  a 
greater  proportion  of  teachers  possessed  of  college  degrees  is  ex- 
pedient. It  is  very  important  to  insist  that  the  training  at  the 
ooUege  shall  have  been  adequate,  and  also  that  other  teachers  pro- 
moted from  lower  grades  shall ''  evince  training  in  mental  habits, 
power  of  clear  conception  and  of  logical  thinking,  and  ability  to  grasp 
and  to  assimilate  ideas — qualities  which  are  the  best  results  of  uni- 
versity study."  In  order  to  raise  the  professional  standard  of  the 
teaching  body,  promotion  should  depend,  not  only  on  success  in 
teaching  in  a  particular  grade,  but  also  on  progress  in  scholarship  and 
teaching  ability ;  the  principal  and  assistant  superintendent  should 
bear  witness  to  the  one,  the  examining  board  to  the  other.  The 
commissioners  evidentiy  have  difficulty  with  the  subject  of  salaries. 
They  appear  to  regard  those  in  vogue  in  Chicago  as  up  to  a  good 
standard  when  compared  with  other  cities  (as  to  which  there  is  a 
diort  discussion  in  the  appendix),  but  as  not  producing  teacher? 
of  a  sufficiently  high  mark.  They  recommend,  therefore,  that  the 
rates  of  pay  shall  be  more  carefully  graded,  not  only  by  "  length  of 
service,  but  also  on  a  basis  of  the  relative  difficulty  of  the  instruction 
in  the  different  grades,  and  most  certainly  on  the  degree  of  efficiency 
ah-eady  shown  by  the  teacher,  and  on  evidence  shown  of  increased 
scholarship."  This  must  be  read  together  with  the  reconmienda- 
tions  as  to  promotion  just  given.  There  appears  to  be  a  connection 
between  the  small  number  of  men  employed  as  teachers*  and  the 
small  number  of  boys  in  secondary  schools  as  compared,  for  example, 
with  Boston ;  and  this  is  not  only  perceptible  in  the  high  schools, 
where  in  September,  1895,  only  26  per  cent,  were  boys,  but  also  it 
is  noticed  that  large  nmnbers  of  boys  leave  the  elementary  schools 
in  the  eighth,  seventh,  and  even  sixth  grades.  To  restore  the 
balance  among  the  teachers  greater  inducements  should  be  offered 
to  men. 

Abticlk  v.— The  Ele5CBntaky  Schools.     '^\  ^ 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Board  of  Education  consider 
tiie  loss  of  time  in  the  elementary  schools  due  to  the  repetition 

♦  In  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1898-99  the 
numbers  given  are :  Teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Chicago :  men,  30d« 
women,  4,047 ;  of  Boston,  men^  214,  women,  1,690. 
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of  subjects  in  different  grades,  ei^ht  years  being  thus  spent 
where  seven  would  often  be  sufficient ;  that  the  superinten- 
dent be  instructed  to  revise  the  course  of  study,  in  order  to 
make  the  work  of  each  grade  simpler,  more  progressive^  and  more 
unified ;  that  the  work  of  the  grades,  especially  the  eighth  imd 
ninth,*  be  correlated  and  rearranged  with  reference  to  roecial 
studies,  and  particularly  to  the  gradual  introduction  of  some 
constructive  work  in  each  grade  of  all  schools ;  that  the  course 
of  study  be  readjusted  so  as  to  permit  readily  of  at  least 
semi-annual  promotion;  and  that  a  kindergarten,  open  to 
children  from  four  to  six  vears  old,  be  established  as  soon  as 
possible  in  thickly  populated  districts,  and  ultimately  in 
connection  with  every  school. 

The  force  of  supervision  has  been  so  occupied  with  clerical  work 
that  the  working  out  a  coherent  and  unified  plan  of  instruction 
has  been  neglected.  Recent  progress  in  educational  methods  and 
school  equipment  has  made  it  possible  to  cover  more  ground  in  the 
same  time  and  to  introduce  new  branches  of  study ;  but  the  present 
result  is  that  there  is  waste  of  time  by  unnecessary  repetition  of 
studies  in  the  lower  grades,  that  new  subjects  have  been  introduced 
without  properly  fitting  them  into  the  scheme,  that  there  is  no 
proper  relation  between  the  eighth  grade,  the  highest  in  the  elemen- 
tary, and  the  ninth,  the  lowest  in  the  secondary  school,  and  that 
the  general  residt  is  a  loss  of  time  and  waste  of  effort.  The  com- 
missioners are  content  to  leave  the  detailed  working  of  these  sugges- 
tions to  the  superintendent.  For  similar  purposes  promotions 
should  either  be  six-monthly  or  else  there  should  be  more  elasticity 
in  the  annual  promotions ;  and  the  more  rapid  promotions  will  lose 
some  of  their  disadvantages,  when  it  is  more  usual  for  teachers  to 
undertake  the  same  subject  in  more  than  one  grade  ("depart- 
mental plan  of  instruction  "). 

Article  VI.- The  High  Schools. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  work  of  the  high  schools  be  more 
closely  correlated  with  both  the  elementary  schools  and  the 
normal  schools ;  that  there  should  be  a  larger  teaching  force, 
reducing^  the  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  to  a  maximum  of 
forty,  with  a  larger  proportion  of  men  teachers ;  that  a  com- 
mercial high  school,  witn  a  full,  liberal  four  years'  course,  be 
established  near  the  centre  of  the  city ;  and  tnat,  in  addition 
to  the  existing  manual  training  high  school  in  the  west^  two 
more  should  be  established  in  the  north  and  south  respectively, 
all  with  a  four  years'  course,  open  to  boys  and  girls. 

The  gap  between  the  elementary  and  high  schools  will  be  nan'owed 
by  the  substitution  of  Latin  for  English  grammai-  in  the  higher 
grades  of  the  former,  by  simplifying  the  prograimne  in  the  eighth 


Le.y  the  first  in  the  high  school. 
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And  ninth  grades,  and  by  using  more  f i-eely  the  departmental  plans 
of  teaching.  It  is  false  economy  to  spend  a  large  sum  on  education, 
and  then  provide  too  few  teachers. 

The  commissioners  do  not  recommend  a  "  business  college," 
the  teaching  merely  of  book-keeping  and  kindred  studies,  which 
should  be  done  in  private  schools,  but  a  broader  training,  resembling 
that  given  in  the  Real-Schulen  of  Germany.  The  four  years'  course 
should  include  modern  languages,  science,  history,  arithmetic, 
and  mathematics,  all  with  reference  to  business  needs ;  and  it 
should  be  commensurate  in  its  training  and  demands  with  the 
ordinary  high-school  coui^se.  The  establishment  of  such  a  school 
should  be  the  first  new  development.  In  the  same  way  the  manual 
schools  should  afford  a  hberal  four  yeai*s'  training,  and  should  not 
degenerate  into  trade  schools. 

Article  VII.— The  Normal   School. 

It  is  recommended  that  admission  to  the  normal  school  be 
on  fhe  following  conditions :  (a)  for  graduates  of  a  high  school 
of  Chicago^  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  examining  board  of 
the  snccessfiil  completion  of  the  course  of  study,  and  a  recomr 
mendation  from  the  principal  in  regard  to  teaching  qnaUfica- 
tions,  and  a  certificate  that  the  candidate  is  in  good  health 
and  free  from  disabling  physical  defects;  (b)  for  others, 
evidence  of  the  completion  of  an  equivalent  course  of  study, 
the  recommendation  of  the  examining  board  as  to  teaching 
qualifications,  and  the  medical  certificate.  That  work  in  the 
normal  school  be  carefully  supervised  and  progress  regularly 
examined ;  and  that  at  any  time  the  faculty  may  dismiss  a 
pupil  who  does  not  exhibit  sufficient  ability,  subject  to  appeal 
to  tibie  examining  board.  That  the  course  of  study  be  two  full 
years,  including  instruction  in  all  the  studies  included 
in  the  course  of  the  elementary  schools,  one  academic 
stadv  for  the  purpose  of  general  culture,  and  large  oppor- 
tonities  for  observation  and  practice  teaching.  That  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  the  normal  school  act  with  the  principal 
and  assistant  superintendent  in  supervising  the  work  of  each 
nuduate  during  his  first  year's  teaching  in  a  public  school. 
That  the  buildings  of  the  existing  normal  school  be  increased, 
and|  if  necessary,  two  new  schools  be  established. 

"  All  competent  authorities  agi'ee  in  the  opinion  that  a  course  of 
special  training  in  the  theoiy  and  practice  of  teaching  should  be 
insisted  on  as  a  pre-requisite  to  the  occupation  of  teacher."  *'  The 
plan  adopted  in  many  cities  of  attempting  the  preparation  of  teachers 
in  one  or,  at  most,  two  years  of  teaching  in  connection  with  the 
liigh  schools  has  not  been  successful."  Hence  a  sufficiently  large 
normal  school  or  schools  is  necessary.  The  regulations  suggested 
are  with  a  view  to  ensuring  not  only  a  high  scholarship  standard, 
certified  by  the  examining  board,  but  also  ability  to  teach,  vouched 
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for  by  tlie  principal  of  the  high  school  conoerned ;  and,  further 
to  prevent  ultimate  disappointment  or  dissatisfaction,  it  is  urged 
that  a  student  who  does  not  make  satisfactory  progress  may  be  dis- 
missed ixt  any  stage.  It  is  necessary  to  give  the  faculty  additional 
powei-s,  for  "  it  is  a  fact  that  [undue  influences]  have  aecunad  the 
diploma  of  the  Chicago  Normd  School  for  many  pupils,  from  whcun 
the  honest  judgment  of  the  faculty  would  have  withheld  it." 

After  a  two  years'  course  it  is  hoped  that  teachers  in  each  grade 
in  the  elementary  schools  wiU  be  able  to  teach  all  the  subjects  of 
the  course,  instead  of  allotting  German,  Latin,  music,  etc.,  to  special 
additional  teachers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  following  up  of  one 
"  academic  study  "  by  the  teacher  wiU  allow  an  extension  of  the 
departmental  form  of  instruction  already  mentioned. 

Abticle  Vm.— Special  Studies. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  teaching  of  the  special  subjects 
in  the  course  of  the  elementary  schools  be  encouraged, 
especially  Drawings  Music,  and  Physical  Culture ;  that  con- 
structive work  be  gradually  introduced  in  each  grade  of  every 
elementary  school,  the  same  for  hoys  and  girls  below  tiie 
seventh  grade,  and  that  facilities  for  instruction  in  wood-work 
for  boys  and  domestic  economv  for  girls  be  provided  as  soon 
as  possible  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  and  that  these 
subjects  be  taught  by  the  regular  teachers. 

The  teaching  of  C-ierman  is  especially  necessary  in  ( -hicago,  where 
there  are  so  many  German-born  citizens ;  but  it  should  not  be 
locaUsed,  as  that  promotes  heterogeneity.  Latin  is  recommended 
as  a  good  sul>stitute  for  English  grammar  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
gi'ades,  and  as  advantageous  for  students  proceeding  to  the  high 
schools.  Nature  study  needs  better  organisation  to  succeed. 
Drawuig,  music,  and  physical  culture  were  included  at  the  date 
of  the  commission,  but  needed  better  supervision  and  teaching, 
which  could  be  obtained  by  si^ecial  supervisors  for  special  subjects 
(see  Article  UI.,  Section  3),  and  by  giving  the  tetvching  to  the 
regular  grade  teachers.  Great  importance  is  attached  to  the 
introduction  of  manual  training  and  domestic  economy,  but  it  is 
experimental,  and  should  be  introduced  gi'adually. 

Article  IX.— Resident  Coaimissionebs. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  city  be  divided  into  districts^ 
each  including  not  more  than  ten  schools,  and  that  the  mayor 
appoint  for  each  district  six  honorary  resident  commissioners, 
two  being  appointed  annually  to  serve  ti)ree  years,  who  should 
be  authorised  and  directed  to  visit  each  school  in  their  district, 
observe  the  work,  discipline,  and  sanitary  arrangementSi  and 
report  as  a  body  direct  to  the  Board  of  JBducation ;  and  that 
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fhe  Board  of  Education  api>oint,  as  occasion  may  require, 
special  inspectors*  to  investigate  and  report  on  such  com- 
mittees' recommendations. 

"  If  the  sjTstem  of  public  instruction  is  not  readily  afl'ectod  by 
public  opinion,  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  naturally  arises  that  may 
lead  to  i*adical  changes  *'  through  unnecessarj^  disturbance  of  the 
'personnel  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  commission  is  strongly 
impressed  by  the  importance  of  introducing  a  critical  lay  element 
in  the  system.  "  It  will  stimulate  popular  interest,  do  away  largely 
with  the  danger  of  public  indifference  toward  the  administration 
of  the  schools,  and  will  supply  an  adequate  substitute  for  general 
representation  on  a  large  board  of  education.*'  (Italics  are  not  in 
the  original.) 

Article  X.— Text-Books. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  superintendent  of  schools^ 
under  the  inresent  rules,  be  directed  to  consider  carefully  the 
text-books  in  use  in  the  city,  with  a  view  of  reducine"  their 
number,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  the  teacher  more  liberty 
of  choice. 

This  duty  belongs  properly  to  the  superintendent,  as  expert, 
and  not  to  the  Board  of  Education,  who  are  not  competent  to  make 
a  choice,  are  worried  by  the  book  agents,  and  require  the  protection 
of  inviolable  rules  against  undue  pressure.  Further,  the  more 
efficient  the  teachers,  the  more  they  desire  libei-ty  in  choosing  text- 
books adapted  to  the  particular  ])roblenis  before  tliem. 

ABTia.E  XT.— The  Evening  Schools  xsd  a  Free  Lecture  System. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Board  of  Education  appoint  a 
special  committee  to  consider  the  problems  connected  with 
evening  education,  appropriate  for  the  coming  year,  not  more 
than  $10,000  to  be  exnended  for  free  evening  lectures  on  the 
New  York  plan,  and  place  an  assistajit  superintendent  in 
charee  of  the  free-lecture  system,  evening  schools,  and 
vacaiion  schools. 

Evening  schools  are  necessary  for  children  who  leave  in  a  low- 
grade  to  earn  their  Uving,  for  an  uneducated  immigrant  popula- 
tion, and  to  replace  high  school  education  for  children  of  partMita 
who  cannot  afford  to  keep  them  at  school,  but  who  nevertheless  are 
compelled  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  the  whole  scheme. 

Article  XII  .—Vacation  Schools  and  Playgrounds. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Board  of  Education  should 
establish  and  conduct  vacation  schools  in  the  more  crowded  parts 


*  See  Article  lU^  Section  6. 
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of  the  city^  in  which  the  ordinary  curriculum  of  the  school 
year  be  continued,  but  with  special  reference  to  nature  study 
and  study  of  industries,  in  connection  with  which  excursions 
may  be  arran&'ed ;  and  that  the  school-yards  be  opened  where 
necessary  as  playgrounds  from  8.0  a.m.  to  sunset  throughout 
the  year. 

The  need  of  vacation  schools  is  great  in  a  city  like  Chicago,  for 
cliildren  who  would  otherwise  be  left  in  the  streets.  Juvenile 
crime  is  much  greater  in  the  vacation  than  during  the  term.  They 
would  also  be  an  advantage  both  to  specially  backward  children 
and  to  specially  studious  or  clever  cliildi-en,  who  could  regain  lost 
ground  or  make  more  rapid  advances.  At  the  same  time  the 
course  should  "  give  larger  opportunities  in  lines  necessarily  more 
or  less  neglected  during  the  school  year,"  such  as  natm-e  study, 
constructive  work,  singing,  and  physical  exercises. 

Article  XIII.— Ungraded  Rooms  and  Schools. 

It  is  recommended  that  an  ungraded  room  be  established  in 
connection  with  each  elementary  school,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  principal,  for  children  who  cannot  maintain  their 
standing  in  tne  regn^ilar  class-room,  and  that  the  Board  of 
Education  consider  whether  to  establish  ungraded  schools  for 
habitual  truants  and  others  irregular  in  attendance. 

Such  arrangements  are  necessary  for  foreign  children.  The 
teachers  must  be  "  eminently  qualified  both  for  instruction  and 
discipline."  In  the  ungraded  school  a  large  amoimt  of  manual 
training  should  be  introduced.  **  Enforced  attendance  at  such  a 
school,  with  a  specially-planned  curriculum,  and  teachers  peculiarly 
fitted  for  this  work  will  ....  go  far  to  solve  the  truant  question." 

ARTICI.E  XIV.— The  Compulsory  Attendance  Law  and  a 

Parental  School. 

It  is  recommended  that  steps  be  taken  to  secure  a  mere 
adequate  compulsory  school  attendance  law,  and  to  consider 
whether  to  employ  the  city  police  to  enforce  it ;  and  that  le^s- 
lative  authority  be  secured  lor  tbe  establishment  of  parental 
schools  for  the  forcible  detention  of  persistently  refractoiy 
pupils. 

Tlie  new  Illinois  law  of  1897  has  had  good  results,  but  the  execu- 
tive needs  improvement.  To  prevent  the  harmful  influence  of 
persistently  badly-  conducted  children,  and  to  provide  for  the  forcible 
detention  of  habitual  truants,  many  important  bodies  recommend 
their  separation  and  detention  in  special  schools,  where  they  should 
be  reformed  and  civilised  as  far  as  possible. 

Articij:  XV.  recommends  the  encourngeiiK^nt  of  teachers'  insti- 
tutes and  the  establishment  of  a  teachei-s'  library ;  Article  XVI. 
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recommends  the  establishment  of  school  faculties,  district  eouiicib, 
and  a  general  council,  to  enable  the  teacher's  to  confer  together, 
and  make  recommendations  directly  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

Abticlb  XVn.  calls  attention  to  the  unsatisfactory  method  and 
results  of  the  school  census. 

Article  XVin. — School  Accommodations. 

It  is  recommended  that  steps  be  taken  promptly  to  increase 
the  school  accommodations  tul  there  is  a  sitting  in  a  properly 
constmcted  and  suitably  situated  building  for  every  child  of 
school  age  in  the  citv  not  accommodated  in  schools  outside  of 
the  city  system ;  and  that^  as  soon  as  the  finances  of  the  Board 
warrant  the  expense,  the  number  of  pupils  assigned  to  each 
tMcher  be  reduced. 

"  There  are  thirty  thousand  children  in  Chicago,  for  whom  full 
and  fair  provision  is  not  made.  Thirteen  thousand  are  in  rented 
buildings,  which  are  in  many  particulars  entirely  unsuited  for 
school  purposes.  More  than  seventeen  thousand  are  in  half-day 
sessions,  every  one  of  whom  is  thereby  deprived  to  a  considerable 
extent  of  the  privileges  which  the  city  owes  the  children  of  the 
tax-payer." 

Article  XIX.— Training  for  Citizenship. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Board  of  Education  give  in  all 
grades  of  the  public  school  more  detailed^  specified,  systematic 
preparation  for  good  citizeuship,  adapted  to  awaken  the  spirit 
of  patriotism,  emphasise  the  duties  as  well  as  the  righte  of 
American  citizenship,  and  give  instruction  in  local,  State, 
and  national  popular  government;  and  that  candidates  as 
teachers  be  required  to  show  proof  of  ability  in  this  kind  of 
instruction. 

The  commissioners  complain  of  the  neglect  of  such  instruction 
and  of  the  want  of  suitable  text-books.  They  suggest  some  training 
in  actual  self-government  by  pupils,  who  might  organise  their  own 
discipUne  imder  elected  tribunes,  and  that  some  of  the  older  pupils 
might  "  occasionally  go  thi'ough  the  form  of  holding  an  election 
in  accordance  with  the  State  law  and  with  the  usual  machinery." 

Article  XX.:— School  Buildings  and  Architecture. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  plans  for  new  buildings  be  thrown 
open  to  the  widest  competition;  that  the  rules  as  to  the 
architectural  appearance  be  as  broad  as  possible;  that  the 
buildines  be  fireproof,  with  adequate  exits,  heated,  ventilated, 
and  lighted  with  full  recognition  of  the  principles  of  sanitary 
science,  with  a  school-yard  and  a  space  for  play  in  the  buildf- 
ing;  that  suitable  accommodation  be  pr evicted  for  manual 
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training,  kindergarten,  domestic  science,  and  physical  culture ; 
that  the  school  buildings  be  named  only  after  distingnished 
persons,  excluding  living  residents  in  Chicago. 

Appendices  are  added  (A)  giving  statistics  of  salaries  in  some 
great  cities ;  (B)  on  public  kindergartens ;  (C)  on  commercial  train- 
ing in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  with  a  critical  analysis  of  the 
best  means  for  attaining  a  useful  training ;  (D)  on  the  free  lecture 
system  of  NTew  York  City,  remarking  on  its  great  success ;  (E)  on 
vacation  schools  and  playgrounds ;  (F)  on  compulsory  attendance 
laws ;  (G)  on  parental  schools ;  (H)  on  self-government  by  pupib ; 
(I)  on  the  legal  status  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education ;  (J)  bibUo- 
graphical  references  on  city  school  systems ;  and  (K)  on  a  proposed 
school  law  for  Chicago :  this  gives  a  draft  of  amendments  to  the 
exisiting  Illinois  school  law,  wluch  would  be  necessary  to  allow  the 
scheme  recommended  to  be  carried  out. 

A.  L.  BOWLEY. 

October,  1901. 


APPENDIX  A. 
Consequent  Legislation,  Enactmen'J's,  and  Changes. 

Up  to  April  24th,  1899,  the  only  lesHslative  change  in  the  Illinois  school 
law  on  the  lines  of  the  Com  mission*  is'  recommendations  was  an  Act  io 
enable  boards  of  education,  or  boards  of  school  trustees  to  establish  and  main- 
tain parental  or  truant  schools,  which  enacted  that  **in  cities  of  more  than 
100,000  persons  one  or  more  parental  or  truant  schools  should  be  estaUished 
to  afford  a  place  of  confinement,  disci i)liue,  instruction,  and  maintenance 
of  children  who  were  guilty  of  habitual  truancy,  or  of  persistent  violation 
of  the  rules  of  the  public  school.'* 

Wc  find  in  the  Forty- fifth  Annval  Ueport  of  the  Board  of  Education  cf 
Cliicago,  for  the  year  ended  June  23rd,  1899,  that  "  no  official  action  of 
anv  kind  or  character  was  taken  bv  tlie  Board  of  Education  relative  to  the 
Educational  Commission  "  (p.  27)  after  the  publication  of  the  report ;  but 
a  ballot  was  taken  on  April  4th,  which  resulted  in  a  large  majority  in 
favour  of  the  establishment  of  kindergartens,  which  were  legalised  at  once* 
[they  had  formerly  been  maintained  without  legalised  action]  (p.  134). 
Constructive  work  and  manual  training  had  also  grown  (p.  135).  Vacation 
schools  had  been  legalised,  and  four  were  open  in  the  summer  of  1899* 
(p.  146).  "  By  the  vote  of  the  Board  of  Education,  June  28th,  1899,  the 
course  of  study  of  the  normal  school  was  increased  from  one  to  two  years  " 
(p.  149),  and  the  course  appears  to  have  been  moulded  nearly  on  the  lines 
recommended  by  the  Commission.*  In  the  superintendent's  report  (in 
the  same  volume)  we  read :  "  The  Bill  appended  to  the  report  [of  the 
Commission]  was  rejected  by  the  Legislature,  largely  through  mis- 
apprehensions touching  its  real  purport.  It  was  thought,  among  other 
things,  to  jeopardise  teaehers'  tenure." 

We  learufrom  other  sources  that  the  Superintendent's  power  in  Chicago 
has  been  increased,  for  he  now  appoints  the  teachers  subject  only  to  a  veto 

•  See  below,  pages  283  and  290  in  the  paper  on  The  Public  School 
'^System  of  Chicago. 


hj  a  large  majority  of  the  Board ;  also  that  stepe  are  being  taken  to  estaUish 
a  Commercial  High  School. 

Ifr.  E.  T.  Codey,  the  present  Superintendent  of  Schods  in  Chicago, 
writes :  "  Although  efforts  were  made  to  embody  most  of  the  points  in  the 
report  in  legislation,  it  failed  to  go  through  our  State  Legislature.  How- 
ever, many  things  recommended  in  that'report  have  been  put^in  operation 
by  special  rules  of  the  Board  of  Education,  but  the  general  scheme  has 
not  been  carried  out,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  educational  people  of  this 
city.  We  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  important  reports  published,  and 
hope  eventually  to  be  able  to  put  most  of  it  into  effect  by  legislation.** 


APPENDIX  B. 
The  "  Educational  Review  "  on  the  Report. 

The  Educational  Review  (New  York)  has  on  several  occasions  referred 
to  this  Report. 

In  March,  1899,  a  careful  (unsigned)  account  of  the  CJommissioners* 
recommendations  is  gi^en.  Appreciating  the  personnel  and  methods  of 
the  Commission,  the  \mter  says :  "  The  Commission  was  particularly 
fortunate  in  enlisting  the  assistance  of  some  fifty  educators  of  the  country, 
who,  by  personal  interview  and  by  letter,  rendered  valuable  service.  During 
the  existence  of  the  Commission  popular  interest  in  eduotioml  questions 
was  aroused  in  Chicago  as  never  before.  Literary,  educational,  and  even 
social  clubs  joined  in  the  discussion  of  school  problems  and  in  recommenda- 
tions for  changes  in  the  management  of  the  schools."  The  matters  specially 
commented  on  with  favour  are  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  members 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  adoption  of  the  New  York  system  in  the 
examination  of  teachers,  the  placing  special  subjects  in  all  grades  in  the 
hands  of  one  supervisor,  and  the  reform  of  the  grading  of  salaries  so  as  to 
encourage  merit.  **  Considerable  opposition,"  we  read,  "  has  been  felt 
against  [the]  recommendation  of  the  Commission  to  the  effect  that,  if 
necessary,  men  should  be  paid  larger  salaries  than  women,  in  order  to 
attract  them  to  positions,  especially  in  the  elementary  schools.  Chicago 
18  one  of  the  few  large  cities  of  the^country,  and.  indeed,  it  stands  practically 
alone,  in  paying  equal  salaries  to  both  sexes."  The  writer  concludes  with  the 
fbUowing:  "The  general  conclusions  of  the  Commission,  in  so  far  as  they 
involved  the  modification  of  schooPlaw,  have  been'^embodied  in  a  pro- 
posed bni  for^'the'State  Legislature.  .  .  .  Whatever  may  be  the  imme- 
diate'outcome  from  the'*work''ofJthe  Commission,  it'is'certain'that^ts  report 
wiD  stand  for  years  as  an  important  educational  document,  and  will  be  of 
interest  wherever  the  questions  of  city  school  administration  are  discussed." 


In  the  editorial  of  the  same  number  (Vol.  XVII.,  p.  306)  we  read  that 
*'  [The  Report]  may  be  commended  to  students  of  educational  administra- 
tion at  home  and  abroad  as  representative  of  the  broadestTtnowledge,  the 
highest  skill,  and  the  wisest  experience  that  America  has  to  contribute  to 
the  discussion  and  the  understanding  of  this  important  subject."  **  It'is 
gratifying  to  note  that  the  studies  and  experience  of  the  leaders  of  the 
•ehool-reform  movement  in  New  York  were  of  great  use  to  the  Chicago 
Commiflsioii,  and  that  the  conclusions  reached  in  New  York  are 'wholly 
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supported  by  the  independent  judgment  of  the  representatiTes  of  Chicago.*' 
The  editor  objects,  however,  strongly  to  the  recommendation  in  Article  I., 
that  the  concurrence  of  the  council  should  be  necessary  in  the  mayor  s 
appointment  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

From  an  article  in  September,  1899  (The  Chicago  School  SitucUion),  by 
Mr.  Errant,  of  Chicago,  answered  by  Mr.  Nelson,  also  of  Chicago,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1899  {Educational  ExpertsX  we  learn  that  the  Commission's  Bill 
was  presented  speedily  in  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature  of  lUinois,  but 
was  strenuously  opposed,  and  was  defeated.  Mr.  Errant  objects  that 
there  were  no  public  school  superintendent,  principal,  or  teacher,  and  no 
woman,  on  the  Commission  ;  and  describes  the  alarm  oi  the  teachers  on  the 
implication  of  incompetence  and  the  suggestion  that  men  should  be  preferred 
to  women ;  they  further  "  resented  the  idea  that  everything  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  superintendent,  and  demanded  that  in  any  reorganisation 
due  consideration  be  given  to  the  entire  force  "  of  teachers,  whose  councils 
should  be  the  advisory  body,  rather  than  the  Board  of  Education.  Mr. 
Nelson  notices  that  the  opposition  was  confined  almost  exclusiveiy  to  the 
teachers  in  the  elementary  schools,  none  of  the  principals  nor  the  high 
school  teachers  taking  part  in  it ;  *  and  that  their  chief  attack  was  on 
Section  29  of  the  proposed  Bill,  which  embodied  Article  III.,  Section  1 
(d)  and  (c)t  of  the  Commissioners'  Report. 


*  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  of  the  teachers  in  elemen 
tary  schools,  4,947  were  women  and  308  men,  see  above,  p.  271,  note. 
tSee  above,  p.  268. 
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[The  folloii^'ing  account  of  the  School  System  of  Chicago,  which  was  com- 
piled by  Dr.  E.  B.  Andrews  in  1899,  when  he  was  Sui)erintendent  of 
Schools  in  Chica^,  has  been  revised  and  completed  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley, 
Lecturer  at  Reading  College  and  at  the  London  School  of  Economics  and 
Political  Science,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Vice-Consul  Erskine's  Report  on 
Education  in  Chicago,  received  at  the  Foreign  Office,  November  5,  1900^ 
and  of  a  monograph  on  the  Public  Schools  of  Chicago,  by  Hannah  R  Clark, 
1897.  The  latest  figures  available  are  those  for  the  school  year  1898-99, 
but  the  most  recent  alterations  in  the  system  are  described  in  Appendix  A 
of  the  paper  on  the  Cliicago  Educational  Commission.] 


Organisation  and  Statistics. 

The  public  schools  of  the  city  are  Kindergartens,  Elementary 
Schools,  High  Schools,  a  Normal  School,  a  school  for  youths 
convicted  of  petty  crimes,  and  schools  for  the  deaf. 

The  population  of  Chicago  was  estimated  to  be  1,852,000  in 
the  school  year  1898-99,  of  whom  571,000  were  between  six  and 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  Of  these  120,818  boys,  and  121,989 
girls,  242,807  in  all,  were  enrolled  in  public  schools,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  91,000  were  enrolled  in  private  and  parochial 
schools.  The  average  daily  attendence  at  the  public  schools  was 
190,842.  There  were  229,298  sittings  provided.  By  the  school 
census  of  1900,  there  were,  in  Chicago,  347,622  children  between 
six  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  278,622  between  fourteen  and 
twenty-one  years.  The  public  schools  were  in  session  194  days 
in  1898-99.  There  is  a  compulsory  attendance  law,  but,  as  tlie 
figures  just  given  show,  it  is  not  enforced. 


Kindergartens. 

By  a  general  suffrage  vote  of  the  city,  cast  April  4th,  1899,  the 
Ivindergartens  have  become  a  legal  part  of  the  school  system. 
^or  several  years  previous  they  were  sustained  by  the  School 
fioard  because  of  popular  sentiment  fevourable  to  them,  but  with- 
out actual  legislative  sanction.  They  receive  children  between 
four  and  six  years  of  age,  have  thus  lar  been  established  mainly 
in  the  poorer  districts,  and  have  been  of  great  ser\nce  to  harcl- 
"Vrorketl  mothers  and  neglected  children.  Three  hours  Ls  tlie 
daily  session. 

1898-99. 

Number  of  Kindergartens     -        -        -        -         84 

,         „  pupils  enrolled    -        -        -        -     7,241 

Average  daily  membership    -        -        -        -    3,801 

,        „     attendance       -        .        -        .    3,402 

W2.  T 
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Elementary  Schools. 

The  elementary  schools  are  divided  into  eight  grades  of  a  year 
each,  admitting  children  when  six  years  old.  These  schools  torm 
the  basis  of  the  system.  By  the  State  law  of  Illinois  attendance 
in  them  is  obligatory  for  sixteen  weeks  in  the  year,  twelve 
ot  which  must  be  continuous,  upon  all  children  between  six 
and  fifteen  years  of  age.  They  are  in  session  for  forty  weeks 
five  and  a-half  hours  daily,  from  Monday  to  Friday  inclusive. 

Total  number  of  children  in  the  city  from 
six  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  by  census  of 
1898 -     344,246 

Total  number  of  children  enrolled  in  ele- 
mentary schools  1898-9       -         -        -     231,949* 

Average  daily  membership      -         .         -     195,294* 

„    attendance         -        -        -     171,849-8 


» 


Average  Daily  Membership  by  Orades. 

First   Grade    - 43,8277 

Second    „.--.--  33,248*4 

Third       „ 30,0887 

Fourth     „ 25,749-3 

Fifth        „ -  23,693-4 

Sixth       „..-..-  17,586-4 

Seventh  „ 12,421 9 

Eighth    „ 8,678-2 


Total    -        -  -  195,294- 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  teacher  -  -         41*8 
Number  of  suspensions  for  absence      -         -    3,080 

.,  „  misconduct        -       158 


tt  y> 


^  Every  pupil  who  enters  school  is  enrolled,  but  it  appears  that  if  a  pupit 
after  enrohnent  is  absent  for  four  consecutive  days  he  loses  his  inemherXir 
of  the  school  till  his  next  attendance. 
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Course  of  Study  in  Elementary  Schools. 

he  following  table  shows  the  number  of  classes  per  room  and 
number  of  minutes  per  week  given  to  each  subject  in  the 
lentary  schools : — 


Subject. 

Or.  I. 
8  CI. 

Or.  II. 
SCI. 

Or.  III. 
8  CI. 

Or.  IV. 
2  CI. 

Or.  V. 
2  CI. 

Or.  VI. 
2  CI. 

Or.  VII. 

2  CI. 

Or.  vin. 
2  a. 

Ing  Biereiies  • 

Min. 
25 

Min. 
26 

Min. 
25 

Min. 
25 

Min. 
26 

Min. 
25 

Min. 
25 

Min. 
25 

ing  . 

675 

000 

500 

260 

260 

— 

""" 

■h  -   •   . 

150 

115 

100 

66 

65 

146 

175 

176 

ry  .   .   . 

— 

— 

— 

60 

60 

60 

200 

200 

Uon  Exercise' 

— 

50 

50 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

mar 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

120 

160 

160 

an  or  Latin  • 

'   — 

— 

— 

— 

300 

300 

300 

800 

226 

226 

300 

300 

300 

300 

300 

300 

tig  .   .   . 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

76 

75 

raphj 

— 

— 

— 

200 

260 

800 

— 

— 

re  Study- 

100 

100 

100 

100 

90 

90 

90 

90 

Jig  • 

75 

75 

100 

100 

60 

60 

60 

60 

log  • 

— 

60 

75 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 

lal  Training  • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

90 

90 

oalCidtnre  • 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

60 

met  • 

125 

125 

125 

125 

126 

125 

126 

125 

lie  above  table  may  also  be  thus  summarised : — 

Years  stadied 
'Reading   ) 


Literature  • 


English  -[  Grammar  V 
(Dictation  j 
German.     Optional 
Latin  „ 

History  • 


8 

4 
2 
5 


Science 


Art 


{Mathematics 8 
Nature  Study 8 
Geography 3 


{Singing  . 
Drawing 
Writing 


8 
7 
8 


Applied  Science  { ^H^^^^c'Sl^i?!  !        !       !       i       I    I 

erman  is  in  the  course  because  of  the  larffo  German  population 
le  city.  Latin  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  trades  was  intro- 
jd  about  1894  out  of  a  desire  to  connect  the  upper  grades 


ha  4th,  5th,  and  6th  Grade  HUtory  is  obtained  through  suppleroenUry  readhig  booka,  and 
bimate  relation  with  the  work  in  English. 

he  two-clasa  arrangement   in  4th  to  8th  Grade  rooms  and  the  presence  of  a  special 
r  permit  the  same  time  to  be  given  to  German  or  Latin  as  to  Mathematics,  the  recitations 

ha  nature  study  includes  physiology  in  the  6th  and  7th  Grades, 
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of  the  elementary  schools  more  closely  with  the  High  Schools, 
approximating  the  latter  to  the  German  gymnasia,  the  French 
lyc^es,  and  the  old  English  Public  School  system. 

Nature  study  is  the  teaching  of  the  elements  of  science,  and 
the  explanation  of  the  pupils'  physical  environment. 

The  course  of  Natiu'e  study  may  be  thus  summarised.  All 
grades:  In  September,  October  and  November,  the  seasonal 
changes  of  plants  (dissemination  of  seeds),  insects,  the  migration 
of  birds,  weather  observations  ;  in  December,  January  and 
February,  the  effects  of  frost;  in  March  to  June,  plant  and 
animal  life  in  the  spring ;  throughout  the  year,  the  physiology 
of  •  men  and  other  animals.  Fourth,  fifth  and  sixtii  grades : 
Simple  physiography  and  geology.  Seventh  and  eighth  grades : 
Properties  of  matter. 

A  wave  of  Herbartianism  has  swept  through  the  schools 
during  the  last  vear  or  two,  which  has  found  expression  in  & 
great  amount  ot  constructive  work,  correlated  to  some  extents 
with  number  work,  literature,  and  nature  study.  The  character 
of  this  work  has  been  to  a  great  extent  left  to  individual  principals 
and  teachers.  The  material  has  been  chiefly  paper  and  wood^ 
The  products  vary  froiji  paper-cutting  to  elementary  book-binding" 
and  carpentry. 

Text-Dooks  are  not  in  general  supplied  gratis,  but  there  are^ 
special  funds  to  provide  them  for  poor  children,  and  over* 
$45,000  was  si)ent  in  this  way  in  the  year  1898-99. 


The  Munual  Traiving  Dejxaiinent. 

Under  the  name  of  manual  trainiuff  a  course  in  carpentr}' 

bench  work — was  established  in  the  schools  by  private  beneficences 
in  1891.     Shops  have  since  been  placed  by  the  lioard  of  Education^ 
in  34  schools.     The  course  is  open  to  the  boys  of  the  seventh. 
and  eighth  grades  of  all  schools  for  one  ana  a-half  hours  per* 
week.     The   number  attending  in   1898-9  was  (about)   15,000^ 
representing  168  schools. 

The  course  is  popular,  the  number  attending  increases  a» 
rapidly  as  new  schools  are  opened,  and  the  effect  upon  th^ 
artisan  population  promises  to  be  powerful. 

The  Household  Arts. 

The  department  of  household  arts  has  been  established  only 
a  year.  Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  by  th^ 
Board  of  Education  for  the  purpose ;  eleven  scnools  in  difterent 
districts  were  selected  to  which  pupils  from  140  others  might 
come  for  instruction ;  ten  teachers  of  sewing  and  as  many  teachers 
of  cooking  were  engaged.  Pupils  from  the  seventh  and  eighth 
and  a  few  from  the  sixth  grade  were  allowed  to  attend  the  lessons 
for  one  hour  and  a-half  a  week  in  each  department  Abimt  five 
thousand  girls  have  taken  lessons  in  sewing,  and  as  many  in. 
cooking.     This  department  accomplishes  for  girls  what  that  of 
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carpentry  does  for  boys,  viz.,  trains  the  brain  and  the  hand  for 
the  future  work  of  hfe;  its  influence  on  home  life  is  most 
beneficent. 

The  Evening  Scltools, 

In  1898-9  thirty-seven  evening  schools  were  maintained  during 
the  winter  montte,  of  which  seven  were  evening  High  Schools 
They  were  in  session  one  hundred  and  eight  evenings  for  two 
hours  per  evening.  The  number  of  elementary  pupils  was 
8,887,  of  High  School  pupils  2,249 ;  toUil,  11,1^,6. 

The  elementary  courses  include  reading,  writing,  spelling 
arithmetic,  geography,  history  and  elementary  book-keeping. 
The  High  School  courses  include  stenography,  typewriting,  book- 
keeping, mathematics,  and  freehand,  mechanical  and  architec- 
tural drawing.  In  these  schools  many  foreigners  learn  English 
or  improve  their  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  they  are 
valuable  aids  in  the  trainmg  for  citizenship  of  youths  born 
abroad  or  children  of  parents  so  born. 

Tlie  Schools  far  the  Deaf 

Nine  schools  for  the  deaf  are  maintained  in  public  school 
buildings  mainly  supported  by  a  State  tax.  The  number  ot 
teachers  for  1898-9  was  19,  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  1(52. 
Both  the  sign  and  oral  methods  of  instruction  are  employed,  but 
there  is  a  tendency  to  disuse  the  signs  with  the  more  intelligent 
pupils. 

The  John  Worthy  ScltooL 

This  school  for  boys  under  sixteen  years  of  age  convicted  ot 
petty  offences  is  mamtained  at  the  City  Bridewell  by  the  Board 
of  Education.  For  the  year  1898-9  the  tx)tal  number  of  boys 
committed  was  779,  the  average  membership  113,  and  the  average 
time  spent  in  the  school  40  school  days. 

The  course  of  study  includes  the  usual  subjects  of  elementary 
schools,  with  five  hours  per  week  of  shop- work,  carpentry  and 
lathe-turning  in  wood. 

The  High  SchooLs. 

The  High  Schools  receive  without  examination  any  graduates 
of  the  elementary  schools  wishing  to  enter.  The  average  age  of 
entrance  is  nearly  fifteen.  Owmg  partly  to  economic  causes 
which  draw  the  boys  to  self-sustenance,  partly  to  the  course 
given,  70  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  are  girls.  The  course  of  study 
18  almost  entirely  a  professiomd  one,  GO  per  cent,  of  the  graduates 
seeking  admission  to  the  Normal  School,  25  per  cent,  entering 
College.  Only  one  of  the  High  Schools,  calle(l  the  English  High 
and  Manual  Training  School,  gives  a  technical  course  in  mechan- 
ical drawing,  wood  and  metal  work,  and  all  the  pupils  at  this 
school,  about  500,  are  boys.  Educational  opinion  favourable  to 
the  secondary  training  schools  for  the  cotnmercial  and  manii- 
fiicturing  classes  is  almost  unanimous.  PubUc  opinion  is  not 
yet  fiilly  formed  but  is  rapidly  tending  in  that  direction. 
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The  appended  table  gives  the  course  of  study  for  thirteen  01 
the  fourteen  High  Schools : 


! 

First  Year.      i 

t 

Second  Year. 

Third  Year. 

Fourth  Y'ear. 

^^^__^ 

Mteratare 

English      -       •  j 

English      • 

1 

English      •       •     English. 

Utiu . 

Utin  • 

Utin .       . 

Latin. 

-- 

Greek 

Oreeic 

Greek. 

German 

German 

German 

— 

— 

French 

French 

French. 

— 

— 

History  (General) 

History  (English). 

Hcience    • 

Algebra     • 
Physiography    • 

Geometry  • 
Biology      - 

History  (Greek- 
Roman.) 

Physics 

CiTica,  Half-year. 

Political  Economy 
Half-year. 

Chemistry. 
Astronomy,  Half- 

— 

— 

year. 
Geology,  Half-year 

Applied  Science     • 

Physical  Culture 

Physical  Culture 

Physical  Culture 

Physical  Culture. 

Art .       - 

Music 

Music 

Music 

Music. 

Drawing    • 

Drawing    • 

Drawing    • 

Drawing. 

One  lesson  per  week  is  riven  in  music,  two  in  drawing,  and 
one  in  physical  culture.  ITie  (required)  studies  are  the  full 
course  in  English,  a  foreign  language — Latin  or  German — ^for 
the  first  two  years,  one  in  Algebra,  one  in  Geometry,  two  years 
of  other  sciences,  music,  drawing,  and  physical  culture.  Of 
the  pupils  atten(ling  the  high  schools,  70  per  cent,  study 
Latin,  27  per  cent.  German,  17  per  cent.  French,  and  12  per  cent 
Spanish.  The  number  studying  Greek  is  diminishing  year  by 
year,  and  is  less  than  3  per  cent. 

The  number  of  optional  studies  has  increased  for  several  years, 
and  the  tendency  is  to  make  all  of  them  optional  except  English, 
four  studies  per  year  being  required  to  complete  tne  course, 
exclusive  of  music,  drawing  and  physical  culture. 

The  number  of  lessons  per  weeK  in  one  subject  varies  from 
five  to  three,  the  lesson  divisions  per  day  from  five  to  six,  the 
tune  of  a  lesson  from  forty-five  minutes  to  one  hour.  The 
number  of  hour's  sessions  per  day  is  five,  from  9  a.m  to  2  p.m., 
with  half  an  hour's  recess  at  noon.* 

Tlie  English  High  and  Manual  Tntining  School, 

The  [manual  high]  school  must  be  looked  upon  as  preparatory 
for  the  engineering  course  at  the  universities  and  technical 
schools,  although  the  majority  of  the  boys  passing  through  the 
school  cannot  afibrd  any  more  time  to  their  education  and  at 
once  start  to  work  in  some  large  workshop.  Some  boys  do 
remarkably  well  and  get  good  salaries  and  responsible  positions 
a  year  or  two  after  leiiving  school. 

*The  CJommission  of  1898  recommended  (Art.  vi.,  sect  3)  "that  the 
session  of  the  high  school  be  held  from  9.0  a.m.  to  3.0  p.m.,  witn  a  recess  of 
30  minutes,"  increasing  the  length  of  each  lesson  by  10  minutes. 
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The  course  of  training  is  as  follows : 

First  Year, — Academic :  Algebra,  4  hours  per  week ;  biology,  4 
hours  for  30  weeks,  or  physiology  for  10  weeks;  rhetoric  and 
composition,  4.     School  term,  42  weeks. 

Manual  training :  Mechanical  drawing,  4 ;  freehand,  4 ;  wood 
working,  10 ;  and  lectures  on  wood. 

Second  Year, — Academic:  Geometry,  3;  physics,  3;  general 
liistory,  3 ;  English  or  French,  3 ;  and  hook  reviews. 

Manual  training:  Mechanical  drawing,  4;  freehand  drawing, 
1 ;  foimdry  and  blacksmith's  work,  10 ;  lectures  on  iron. 

Third  Year, — Academic  :  Chemistry,  3  ;  English  or  French, 
3 ;  book  reviews,  solid  geometry,  12  weeks,  3  ;  higher  algebra,  12 
weeks,  3;  plane  trigonometry,  16  weeks,  3;  civil  government,  16 
weeks,  3 ;  political  economy,  24  weeks,  3. 

Manual  training:  Mechanical  or  architectural  drawing,  1  ; 
freehand  drawing,  1;  machine-shop  work,  10;  lectures  on 
machinery. 

A  thorough  training  is  riven  in  freehand  and  mechanical 
drawing,  equal  to  three  years  apprenticeship. 


1898-99. 

10,123 
8,830-6 
8,4151 
341 


Total  enrolment  of  pupils  in  High  Schools  - 

Average  daily  membership  -        -        -  - 

„  „     attendance     -         -         -  - 

Number  of  pupils  to  teacher         -         .  - 

There  were  seven  schools  open  in  the  evening  for  two  hours 
under  the  same  regulations  as  the  elementary  night  schools  with 
an  attendance  ol  2,249.* 

The  following  is  added  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board 
of  Education  for  Chicago,  p.  128. 

Table  of  Persistence. 

^HOWIKO  THE  PXRCSNTA6S  THAT  THE  NO.  IN  EACH  GRADE  IN  BACH  TEAR  FORMS  OF  THE  XO.  IN 

THE  NEXT  LOWER  GRADE  IN  THE  PREVIOUS  TEAR. 


C^EADE. 


1880-90   1890-91    1891-92   1892-93   1893-94 


1894-95   1895-96 


1896-97  1897-96   1896-00 


t 
d 


*\^ 


>0%h 


\    High   / 
I  School  1 


25,788 


26,669 

23,197 
89-9/: 


26,684 

24,606 
92-8% 

20,706 
80-3% 


I 


29.480 

25,442 

88-7% 

22,760 
85-4% 

16,988 
65-7% 


33,538 

26,985 
91Vc 
24,068 

84;r 

20,294 
76-9% 

15,727 
61% 


36,734 

29,198 

87-1% 

25,504 


86-5r 


24,460 

74-5% 

18,855 
70-7% 

12,484 

48-4;/ 


37,032 

32,365 

88-1;^ 

27,285 

81 -4 '4 

22,861 

77-5;/ 

20,411 
71-2  i 

13380 

52% 

0,573 
371/ 


38,943      41,950 


32,948 

8»; 

29,623 
80-65r 

24,666 
73-5% 

22,121 

15,606 

54-4% 

10,486 
40-7% 

7,422 

28-8  : 


32,776 

84-2:;:: 

30,113 
81-3% 

25,768 

70-2^^ 

23,424 


48,828 

83,248 
71% 

30,080 


•»/  I 


70, 

16,796 

57% 

11,602 
43-8% 

8,280 

31  ;c 

3,852 

15;: 


77 

25,749 
69-5% 

23,673 
64-4% 

17,586 
52-lX 

12,422 
42-1% 

8,678 
32-5% 

2,805 
10-5% 

2,347 

9v 
/• 


To  be  read  diagonally  to  the  right  and  downwards. 


*  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  figure  is  for  the  winter  1898-99  or  1899-1900 
probably  the  latter. 
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The  Xanrud  School. 

The  Normal  School  has  been  transferred  from  the  County 
since  1896,  becoming  a  City  institution.  By  the  vote  of  the 
Board  of  Education  in  June,  1899,  the  length  of  the  course  ha^s 
been  increased  from  one  to  two  years.  The  school  receives 
without  examination  graduates  from  the  city  HigTi  Schools  who 
average  90  per  cent,  out  of  a  possible  100,  in  their  studies,  others 
are  admitted  by  an  examination  which  is  held  annually.  In 
1898  there  were  305  candidates,  of  whom  173  were  successful. 
In  1900  one  high  school  sent  up  30  candidates  and  only  three 
passed. 

After  the  course  is  finished  a  year's  service  as  a  cadet  teacher 
is  required  to  make  the  student  eligible  for  a  place  as  a  public 
school  teacher. 

In  a  Report  made  by  three  Examining  Physicians  for  the 
Normal  School  it  is  stated  : — 

"  We  find  that  the  strength  of  the  students  has  been  over- 
taxed by  excessive  detail  and  would  advise  a  return  to  simpler 
methods  of  education.  More  is  to  be  feared  from  overstrain  in 
educational  institutions  than  from  the  ravages  of  infectious 
diseases.  Those  who  were  examined  were  all  high  school 
graduates  or  former  pupils. 

"  In  a  general  way  the  pupils  showed  the  results  of  a  lack  of 
physical  exercise,  which  is  certainly  necessary  to  compensate 
for  the  enormous  strain  imposed  by  our  modem  educational 
system  upon  the  developing  body  oi  the  young  student." 

The  course  has  been  chiefly  pedagogic,  but  the  first  year  will 
now  be  largely  academic.  Nearly  all  tne  teachers  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools  come  from  this  source,  as  Nonnal  School  graduates 
may  become  teachers  without  examination,  on  election  by  the 
Board.  All  graduates  are  obliged  before  receiving  pennanent 
appointment  to  "  cadet "  successfully  for  four  months  in  some 
school. 

1898-99. 
Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  Normal  School    -    573 

Average  daily  membership        -        -        -        -    47  2*8 

„  „     attendance .453*5 

Number  graduated ^436 


Vacation  Schools — Store  Schools. 

We  should  mention  here  the  vacation  schools,  whose  institu- 
tion was  recommended  by  the  Chicago  Commission.  We  learn 
from  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  for  the  school  year 
ending  in  the  summer  of  1899  that  "The  Board  of  Education 
has  for  two  years  granted  to  these  schools  the  use  of  buildings 
and  equipments,  tne  women's  clubs  of  the  city  providing  for  the 
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other  expenses.  Four  schools  have  l)ecn  open  during  this 
summer  (1899)  with  an  attendance  of  1600,  60  jixjr  cent,  being 
boys,"  "  An  Act  of  the  List  Legislature  (of  Illinois)  provides  that 
in  cities  having  a  population  exceeding  100,000  the  Board  of 
Education  may  establish  and  maintain  vacation  schools  and 
playgrounds." 

From  Mr.  Erskine's  Report  we  find  that  the  teachers  were  paid 
two  dollars  a  day  and  were  assisted  by  students  from  the  normal 
school,  that  no  books  were  used,  but  that  the  course  was  manual 
work,  domestic  work,  and  nature  study,  with  country  excursions. 

Several  stores  have  established  schools  for  children  (certified 
to  be  over  14)  in  their  employ,  with  one  hours  compulsory 
attendance  in  the  morning. 


Administration  of  the  Chicago  Public  Schools. 

The  Board  of  Education  consists  of  twenty-one  members 
appointed  by  the  Mayor  of  the  city  (with  the  formal  consent  of 
tne  City  Council)  for  a  term  of  three  vears  each,  seven  being 
appointed  annually.  They  serve  without  jmy.  They  elect 
annually  a  supermtendent,  nine  assistant  superintendents — 
one  being  superintendent  of  the  High  Schools, — supervisors  of 
drawing  (2),  singing  (2),  manual  tniining,  modem  languages, 
Kindergarten,  physical  culture,  compulsory  education,  office 
employ^,  and  all  teachers. 

The  Board  has  seventeen  standing  committees,  appointed  by 
their  elected  president  as  follows  : — &hool  Management,  Janitors 
and  SuppUes,  Buildings  and  Grounds,  Finance,  Judiciary,  School 
Fund  Property,  High  Schools,  Manual  Traininjj,  Spjccial  Fimds, 
Drawing  and  Pemnanship,  Music,  German,  Physical  Culture, 
Compulsory  Education,  Normal  School,  Reform  and  Retrench- 
ment, Rules.  The  number  of  members  on  each  committee  varies 
fron^  twelve  (School  Management)  to  three  (Judiciary). 

The  Board  receives  the  proceeds  of  city  and  State  taxes  for 
Rchool  purposes  and  administers  the  same,  together  with  the 
income  from  funded  property.  It  has  power  to  condemn 
property  for  school  buildings.  It  employs,  oesides  the  officers 
mentioned  above,  an  attorney,  a  secretary,  a  business  manager,  a 
chief  engineer,  an  auditor,  a  superintendent  of  supplies,  and  an 
architect.  Its  employes,  except  the  educational  ones,  must  by  a 
recent  State  law  be  selected  from  among  people  who  have  passed 
a  civil  service  examination.  It  makes  rules  and  regulations  for 
all  teachers  and  employes.  To  the  superintendent  is  delegated 
general  adminitrative  power  over  supervisors,  principals,  teachers, 
and  pupils  under  those  rules,  but  there  may  be  appeal  in  all 
cases  from  his  action,  and  nominations  of  principals  and  teachers 
made  by  him  must  be  confirmed  by  the  Board. 

Eight  assistant  superintendents  have  charge  of  about  thirty 
schools  each,  the  High  School  superintendent  of  fourteen. 
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Teachers. 


1898-99. 


Number  of  principals  in  Normal  School  - 

High  Schools     - 
Elementary  Schools  - 


*i 


j» 


Total  number  of  principals    -    - 

Number  of  assistants  in  Normal  School  -        -        - 

„  High  Schools     -        -        - 
„  Elementary  Schools  - 
„  Manual    Training  in   Ele- 
mentary Schools 
„  Schools  for  the  Deaf  - 
„  Kindergarten 
Special  teachers  of  Drawing  and  Singing 

„  „        in  Household  Arts  -        -        -        - 

Total  number  of  assistants    -    - 

Total  number  of  principals  and  assistants     -    - 

Total  number  of  teachers    -    - 


>» 

» 

11 

1) 

» 

11 

» 

»» 

»1 

» 

» 

11 

»»  . 

» 

11 

9 

18 

143 

164 

116 

4,559 

32 

2 

2 

17 

— 

171 

28 

20 

— 

19 

4,970 
4,881 


^ 


5,336 


A  "  Public  School  Teachers'  and  Employes*  Pension  and 
Retirement  Fund  "  was  established  by  Law  in  1895.  Tlie  "  Bill 
was  suggested,  drafted,  and  lobbied  by  Teachers,  the  only  one  on 
the  Statute  Books  directly  due  to  the  people  most  interested  in 
Education."  The  basis  of  the  Fund  is  the  appropriation  of  one 
per  cent,  of  the  salaries.  "  The  Board  can  retire  any  female 
teacher  or  employe  who  has  been  employed  in  the  public  schools 
for  twenty  years,  and  any  male  teacher  or  employ^  who  has  been 
employed  twenty -five  years,  provided  three-fifths  of  the  time  of 
service  has  been  in  Chicago.  Such  beneficiaries  are  entitled  to 
one-half  the  amount  ot  salary  received  at  the  time  of  retirement 
if  this  half  does  not  exceed  600  dollars." 

The  same  law  enacts  that  "  no  teacher  or  other  school  employe 
who  has  been  or  shall  be  elected  by  the  Board  of  Education 
shall  be  removed  or  discharged  except  for  cause  upon  written 
charges."  This  '*  Civil  Service  "  clause  was  only  the  formulation 
of  a  principle  already  in  practice. 

Buildings. 

The  city  owns  322  buildings.  They  are  nearly  all  built  ot 
brick,  in  tnree  stories,  with  wooden  floors  and  stairs  and  plastered 
walls.  The  number  of  rooms  varies  from  one  to  two  for  a  few 
of  the  outlyinjj  districts  to  upwanls  of  twenty,  the  new  permanent 
buildings  havmg  the  greater  number.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
make  ]bhe  new  buildings  more  tire-proof  by  the  use  of  iron  stair- 
ways and  cement  flooring.  The  architecture  is  for  the  most 
part  plain. 
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The  number  of  desks  in  a  room  averages  fifty.  They  are 
arranged  in  rows  with  aisles  between  and  with  moveable  seats, 
turning  to  the  perpendicular  on  the  pupils*  rising.  The  surface 
of  the  desk  slopes  slightly,  there  is  a  shelf  beneath  for  books,  a 
sunken  ink  well,  and  the  desks  are  adapted  to  the  size  of  pupils 
In  a  number  of  the  High  School  class-rooms  a  moveable  arm  is 
attached  to  the  desk  for  convenience  in  taking  notes  of  lectures. 

The  basements  are  used  for  steam -heating  apparatus,  gymnasia, 
manual  training  (wood  work),  cooking,  Kmaergartens,  teachers* 
toilet  rooms  and  janitor's  room.  The  closets  are  usually  apart 
from  the  main  building.  In  one  or  two  of  the  buildings  there 
are,  however,  closets  on  each  floor,  and  this  plan  is  strongly 
approved  by  some  teachers. 

All  the  High  Schools  and  many  of  the  elementary  schools 
have  large  Imlls,  seating  several  hundred.  They  are  used  by 
pupils  as  study-rooms,  and  for  gymnastics,  lectures,  etc.  Each 
room  has  a  blackboard  wall  encircling  the  whole  room.  The  High 
Schools  are  provided  with  chemical,  biological  and  physical 
laboratories  suitable  for  secondary  work  in  these  sciences. 

Sanitation. 

The  rooms  are  large,  airy  and  well  lighted,  averaging  200  cubic 
feet  of  air  to  each  pivpU.  Artificial  heat  is  necessary  for  nearly 
eight  months  of  the  year;  it  is  supplied  by  steam-heating 
apparatus,  the  temperature  being  kept  at  70^  F.  In  all  new 
buildings  there  is  provided  the  most  modern  and  scientific 
system  of  air-shafts  for  ventilation,  giving  30  cubic  feet  of  fresh 
air  to  each  pupil  per  minute.  All  buildings  are  provided  with 
water  and  toilet  facilities.  Play  grounds  are  connected  with 
nearly  all  schools. 

Rented  Rooms. 

The  population  of  the  city  having  grown  more  rapidly  than 
the  funds  to  erect  buildings,  the  Board  of  Education  has  been 
obliged  to  lease  a  number  of  buildings  to  provide  sittings  for 
children.  The  necessity  for  this  will,  however,  probably  soon 
pass.  The  pupils  in  the  half-day  sessions  are  those  of  the 
youngest  classes. 

1898-99. 
Total  number  of  seats  in  buildings  owned 

by  the  city 213,753 

Seats  in  rented  rooms  -  -  -  -  15,545 
Total  number  of  seats  -  -  -  -  229,298 
Pupils  in  half-day  sessions       -        .        -      16,210 

Cost. 

The  city  schools  are  supported  by  State  and  city  tax,*  from  the 
income  of  real  estate,  bonds,  and  from  minor  sources.      The 

*  The  Illinois  School  Law  (amended  April  12,  1899),  Art.  viii.,  provides 
that  a  district  school  board  may  levy  a  tax  of  2^  per  cent,  for  general 
school  piuposes,  ^.nd  2^  per  cent,  for  building  purposes,  of  the  assessed 
valuation  of  the  property  of  a  district. 
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appended  statement  gives  a  summary  of  receipts  and  expenditure 
for  the  school  year  1898-99.  The  value  of  public  property  used 
for  school  purposes  is  estimated  at  $22,3(51,100. 


Coiuieiuied    Statement   of  Receipts   and  Expenditure  for  the 

School  Year,  1898-9. 

The  total  available  for  the  school  year,  ending  Jime  30,  1899, 
was  as  follows  : — 

Canh  balance  on  hand,  June  30,  1899:  Dollars. 

Account  School  Tax  Fund      -       -        -        -  927,375.74 

Account  School  Fund  Income  Act  -        -        -  187,375.48 

.Account  Jonathan  Burr  Fund         -        -        -  100.58 

Cash  in  hands  of  the  School  Agent,  account 

Special  Funds  Income  Act  -        -        -        -  1,709.65 

1,116,561.45 

Receii)ts : 

From  city  school  tax,  1897-8  -        -                -  7,117,921.61 

From  State  tax  per  capita       -        .        .        .  231,169.98 

Tuition  deaf  mutes  1897  and  181^8  -        -        -  34,(»21.79 

From  rentals 467,231.83 

From  interest 46,192.05 

From  investments,   account  Jonathan    Burr 

Fund -        -        -  1,831.24 

From    investments    and    donations,  account 

Si)ecial  Funds 1,758.00 

From  miscellaneous  sources    -        -        -        .  9,432.19 

7,909,558.69 

9,026,1 20 J  4 

The  items  of  ex|)cnditure  are  as  follows  : 

Superintendents' and  teachers' salaries,  primary 

and  grammar  schools  -        -        -        -        -  3,975,382.75 

New  scliool  site^s  and  additions  to  old  sites  -  158,829.69 
New  school  buildings  and  incidental  expenses 

in  connection  witli  the  erection  of  same      -  1,000,663.69 

Furnishing  new  buildings  "  :  "  "  22,986.45 
Permanent  improvements,  alteration  of  old 

buildings,    substituting    steam    heat    for 

furnace,  «fec. 194,144.39 

Taxes  and  si)ccial  assessments  -  -  -  23,061.09 
General  rei>airs  to  buildings,  furniture,  heating 

and  ventilating  a))i)aratus  -  -  -  469,709.68 
Salaries  engineers  and  janitors  and  elementary 

schools 399,309.69 

Oiiicial  salaries 70,700.53 

Evening  schools 89,537,78 

Fuel  and  elementary  schools  -  -  .  -  155,387.79 
School  supplies,  including  ink,  i^ajxir,  jjcns, 

ixjncils,  crayons,  stationery,  itc.  -  -  -  49,563.32 
School  libraries,  reference  Ixwks,  maps,  charts, 

fflobes,  <kc.   -        -        -        -        -        -        -  36,739.81 

School  house  supplies,  printing  and  advertising  30,965.65 

Text  books  for  mdigent  pupils        -        -        -  45,514.31 

Ilentals  of  sites  and  buildings         -        -        -  93,229.89 

Compulsory  education 15,356.97 

Abstracts  of  title,  court  costs,  attorney's  fees,  «fcc.  716.66 
Matured  bonds  and  interest  coupons  of  annexed 

school  districts 63,885.58 

Care  and  management  of  School  Fund  -       -  4,189.79 
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Dollars. 

On  account  school  census^  1898      ...  2,163.64 

Contingent  Fund,  educational  account  -        -  3,362.08 

Contingent  Fund,  building  account        -        -  762.32 

Special  Funds,  text  books,  medals,  prizes,  &c.  2,030.47 

Manual  Training  at  the  House  of  Correction  : 

Teacliers'  salaries 10,537.00 

For  salaries,  engineer  and  janitor,  fuel,  tools, 
shop  supplies,  machinery,  «fec.      -        -        -  5,758.12 

High  Schools : 

Superintendent  and  teachers' salaries     •        -       441,188.47 
Salaries   of   engineer,    janitors    and    steno- 
grapher, fuel  apparatus,  laboratory  supplies, 
gas,  reference   oooks^    diplomas,    pnnting, 
drawing  supplies,  rebinding  books,  Jbc.         -         50,780.44 

English  High  and  Manual  Training  School : 

Teachers' salaries  •  -  -  -  -  -  30,464.50 
Salaries  engineer  and  lanitor,  rent,  fuel, 
gas  and  electric  lignt,  electric  motor, 
machinery  and  tools,  lumber*  hardware, 
nails,  laboratory  supplies,  foundry  supplies, 
printing,  drawing  supplies,  reference  books, 
rebinding  books,  maps,  charts,  piano,  cases, 
desks  and  typewriters,  electric  wiring,  mis- 
cellaneous repairs,  electric  i)ower  for  running 
machinery 13,851.66 

Manual  Training  in  Elementary  Schools  : 

Teachers' salaries 31,369.50 

Tools,  machinery,  shop  supplies,  «tc.       -        -         24,645.89 

Normal  School : 

Teachers'  salaries 55,403.12 

Salaries  engineer  and  janitor,  fuel,  gasj  rent 
of  branches,  salaries  and  supplies  pnnting 
department,  salary  of  gardener  and  care  of 
grounds,  laboratory  supplies,  reference  lK)oks, 
diplomas,  api>aratiis,  ^c.      -        -        -        -         11,50(».85 

Drawing : 

Teachers' salaries 19,077.50 

Paper,  models,  pencils,  books,  stenographer, 
scissors,  &c. 14,280.46 

Music : 

Teachers' salaries    -        -        -        -        -        -         20,954.50 

Songs,  piano  tuner,  stenographer,  printing,  &c,  5,576.12 

Qerman : 

Teachers'  salaries 170,615.32 

Text  books,  tablets,  printing,  &c.    -        -        -  1,478.50 

Physical  Culture : 

Teachers' salaries 13,163.25 

Wands,  dumbl)ells.  Indian  clubs,  dec.      •        •  649.85 


16,295.12 


491,968.91 


44,316.16 


56,015.39 


66,903.97 


33,357.96 


26,530.62 


172,093.82 


13,813.10 
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Kindergartens : 

Dollars. 

Teachers*  salaries 74,732.75 

Supplies,  <kc 4,347.66 

79,080.41 

Deaf  Mute  Schools : 

Teachers'  salaries    -        -        -        -        -        -         14,969.76    . 

Salary  of  janitor,  fuel,  text  books,  «fec.    -        -  704.32 

15,674.08 

Household  Arts : 

Teachers'  salaries 8,8a3.38 

Supplies 3,986.40 

12,789.78 

7,937,033.34 
Cash  in  City  Treasury,  June  30th,  1899  : 

Account  School  Tax  Fund  -  -  -  -  884,895.93 
Account  School  Fund  Income  -  -  -  201,428.54 
Account  Jonathan  Burr  Fund         -        -        -  1,325.15 

1,087,649.62 

Cash  in  the  hands  of  the  School  Agent : 

Dollars. 
Account  Special  Funds  Income      ...  1,437.18 

9,026,120.14 

Dues  on  account  School  Tax  Levy.  1898  -  2,418,867.25 
Less  estimated  loss  and  cost  of  collection      -       298,805.09 

Net  expectancy 2,120,062.16 

Four  new  schools  and  eleven  additions  to  old  schools  were 
built  last  year.  The  cost  of  the  new  schools  (sites  included) 
varied  from  70,000  dollars  to  125,000  dollars  each. 

Schedule  of  Salaries  of  Superintendent  and  Teachers  fw^ 

tlie  ScJiool  Year  189S-99, 

Dollars. 

Superintendent  of  Schools 7,000 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  during  the  first 

two  years  of  service  in  such  position    -        -        .    3,500 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  after  two  years 
of  service  in  such  position 4,000 

Supervisors. 

Supervisor  of  Modem  Langu^es     -        -        -        -  3,000 

Supervisor  of  Singing  (High  School  Grades)     -         -  2,400 

Supervisor  of  Singing  (Grammar  Grades)          -         -  2,400 

Supervisor  of  Singing  (Primary  Grades)   -         -        -  2,400 

Supervisor  of  Drawing  (High  School)       -        .        -  2,500 

Supervisor  of  Drawing  (Elementary  Schools)    -        -  2,800 

Supervisor  of  Physical  Culture         .        .         .         .  2,400 

Supervisor  of  Schools  for  the  Deaf  -        -        -         -  1,500 

Supervisor  of  Manual  Training  in  Elementary  Grades  1,700 
Assistant  Supervisor  and  Special  Teacher  of  Drawing 

(Elementary  Grades) 2,200 

Supervising  Principal  of  Kindergartens   -        -        -  900 
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Teachers  of  Special  Studies. 

Assistant  Special  Teachers  of  Drawing  in  Elementary 

Grades. 

For  the  first  year  of  service 1,000 

For  the  second  year 1,200 

For  the  third  year  -        - 1,300 

For  the  fourth  year 1,400 

For  the  fifth  year 1,500 

For  the  sixth  and  subsequent  years  ...  1,600 

High  Schools. 
Grouping  of  Principals. 

First  Group. — 2,500  dollars  the  first  year,  increasing  100 
dollars  a  year  until  a  maximum  of  3,000  dollars  is  reached. 

Second  Group. — 2,000  dollars  the  first  year,  increasing  100 
dollars  a  year  until  a  maximum  of  2,500  dollars  is  reached. 

Grouping  of  Instructors.  ^ 

First  Group. — 1,500  dollars  the  first  year,  increasing  100 

dollars  a  year  until  a  maximum  of  2,000  dollars  is  reached. 
Second  Group. — 1,200  dollars  the  first  year,  increasing  100 

dollars  a  year  until  a  maximum  of  1,500  dollars  is  reached. 
Third  Group. — 850  dollars  the  first  year,  900  dollars   the 

second  year,  increasing  75  dollars  a  year  until  a  maximum 

of  1,200  dollars  is  reached. 

Teachers  of  German,  French  and  Drawing. 

First  Group — 1,200  dollars  the  first  year,  increasing  50  dollars 
a  year  until  a  maximum  of  1,500  dollars  is  reached. 

Second  Group — 750  dollars  the  first  year,  increasing  50  dollars 
a  year  until  a  maximum  of  1,200  dollars  is  reached. 

Chicago  Normal  School. 

Dollars. 
Principal 5,000 

Principals  of  Elementary  Schools. 

Principals  of  schools  shall  receive  1,200  dollars  per  annum  for 
the  first  year's  service,  increasing  75  dollars  a  year  to  a  maximum 
8alar}^ 

First  Group — For  schools  having  an  average  membership  for 
the  school  year  of  700  or  more  pupils,  the  maximum  salary  shall  be 
2,600  dollars  per  annum. 

Second  Group — For  schools  having  an  average  membership 
for  the  school  year  of  300  to  700  pupils,  the  maximum  salary 
shall  be  2,000  dollars  per  annum. 

Third  Group — For  schools  having  an  average  membership  fo^ 
the  school  year  under  300  pupils,  the  maximum  salary  shall  be 
1,500  dollars  per  anmnn. 

Whenever  the  membership  of  a  school  is  reduced  by  transfer 
of  pupils  to  other  schools,  or  by  the  opening  of  a  new  school 
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the  salary  of  a  principal  shall  not  be  reduced  for  two  years  on 
account  of  the  reduced  membership. 

All  principals  who  have  not  reached  the  maximum  salary  in 
the  group  to  which  their  schools  belong  now,  shall  be  advanced 
75  dollars  when  they  have  served  one  year  on  their  present 
salaries. 

Assistants  to  Principals.  Dollars. 

per  Annum. 
Assistants  to  Priiicijxiils,  each 1,100 

Head  Assistants,  Grammar  Schools  (Grades  5-8). 

During  the  first  and  second  years  of  service  in  such 

capacity,  each 900 

During  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  years  of  service 

in  such  capacity,  each  - 950 

From  sixth  to  tenth  year,  inclusive,  in  such  capacit3% 

each   -         -         -         -         -         -         -         -         -     1,000 

Over  ten  years  of  service  in  such  capacity,  each        -     1,050 

Head  Assistants,  Primary  Schools  (Grades  1-4). 

Dollars. 
First  and  second  years  of  ser\'ice  in  such  capacity, 

each 850 

For  third,  foiuth  and  fifth  years  of  service  in  such 

capacity,  each 900 

Over  five  years  of  service  in  such  capacity,  each        -  950 

Assistant  Teachers  in  Primary  Grades  (Grades  1-4). 

For  first  year  of  sersicc 500 

Tor  second  year  of  service  -         -         .         .         .  550 

For  third  year  of  service 575 

For  the  fourth  year  of  service 650 

For  the  fifth  year  of  service 700 

For  the  sixth  year  of  service 775 

For  the  seventh  and  subsequent  years  of  service  -  800 

Assistant  Teachers  in  Grammar  Grades  (Grades  5-8). 

For  first  year  of  service 500' 

For  second  year  of  service          -         -         -         .         _  550 

For  third  year  of  service G25 

For  the  fourth  year  of  service G75 

For  the  fifth  year  of  service 725 

For  the  sixth  year  of  service      -         -         .         .         .  >^00 

For  seventh  and  subseciuent  years      -         -         .         ,  ^25 

Teachers  of  eighth  grade  classes         .        .        _        ,  ^50 

Extra  teachers  in  schools  having  24  grade  rooms        -  950 

All  changes  in  salary  to  take  place  at  the  commencement  of 
the  school  month  succeeding  the  expiration  of  the  year  s  service. 

Teachers  in  Kindergartens. 

Directors 500 

Assistant  Directors 35O 
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Substitutes. 

Experienced  substitutes  to  be  employed  at  the  discretion  ol 
the  Superintendent,  at  a  compensation  varying  from  2.50  dollars 
to  4.00  dollars  per  day  for  each  day  of  actual  service,  according 
to  the  experience  of  the  substitute  so  employed.       * 

Cadets. 

Cadets  who  have  completed  the  training  course  shall  receive 
for  cadet  service  at  the  rate  of  20  dollars  per  month,  as  substi- 
tutes at  the  rate  of  2.50  dollars  per  day. 

Teachers  of  Latin. 

Teachers  of  Latin  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and 
Crrammar  grade  teachers  who  also  teach  German  in  connection 
^th  regular  grade  work,  to  be  paid  50  dollars  per  annum  in 
.addition  to  the  regular  schedule ;  provided  that  no  such  teacher 
shall  receive  more  than  850  dollars  per  annum. 

Reserve  Teachers. 

Eight  reserve  teachers,  one  for  each  school  district,  to  be 
employed  at  the  discretion  of  the  Superintendent,  at  a  salary  of 
SCO  dollars  per  annum  each. 

Compensation  of  Acting  Principal. 

An  additional  salary  of  twenty-five  per  cent  to  be  added  to  the 
salary  of  a  Head  Assistant  or  an  eightn  grade  teacher,  when  such 
Assistant  acts  as  principal  during  the  absence  of  the  principal  of 
^he  school. 

Cost  per  PupiL  Dollars. 

JFor  tuition  alone.  1898-9. 

Upon  number  enrolled 19.46 

Upon  average  daily  membership       -         -         -  23.33 

„        „      attendance          .         -         -  26.05 

ITor  incidentals. 

Upon  number  enrolled     -----  2.89 

Upon  average  daily  membership       -        -        .  3.47 

attendance         -        -        -  3.73 

or  all  current  expenses  (not   including    repairs,  permanent 
improvements,  etc.) : 

Upon  number  enrolled     -        -        -        -        -        22.35 
Upon  average  daily  membership       -        -        .        26.80 

„      attendance         -        -        -        28.78 
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*!rhe  cost  of  the  departments  given  below  is   reckoned  on  all 
current  expenses,  (not  including  repairs,  permanent  improve- 
ments, etc.) 
Physical  Culture : 

Upon  number  enrolled .056 

Upon  average  daily  membership     -        -        -  .067 

„            „        „      attendance       -        -        -  ,072 

6602.  U 
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Music : 

Upon  numl)er  enrolled .11 

Upon  average  daily  membership    -        -        -  .134 

attendance      -        -        -  .138 


n        .  »  n 


Drawing : 

Upon  number  enrolled  -----  .135 

Upon  average  daily  membership     -        -        -  .163 

„            „        „      attendance       ...  .174 

Kindergartens : 

Upon  number  enrolled     -----  10.92 

Upon  average  daily  membership       -        .        -  20.80 

„            „        „      attendance         -        -        ..  23.24 

Household  Arts : 

Upon  number  enrolled  (about  10,000)      -        -  1.28 

Manual  Training  in  Elementary  Schools  • 

Upon  number  enrolled  (about  15,000)       -        -  3.73 

Evening  Schools : 

Upon  number  enrolled    -----  8.04 

Upon  average  attendance          -        .        -        -  20.49 

High  Schools: 

Upon  number  enrolled 53.98 

Upon  average  daily  membership       -        -        -  60.83 

„            „        „      attendance         -        -        -  63.72 

Normal  School : 

Upon  number  enrolled     -----  116.76 

Upon  average  daily  membership       -        -        -  141.50 

„            .,        „      attendance         -        -        -  147.28 

Schools  for  the  Deaf : 

Upon  number  enrolled 96.74 

Upon  average  daily  membership       -        .         -  116.97 

,.       attendance        -        -        -  128.87 
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Aims.* 

Our  aims  may  be  summarised  under  the  following  heads: 
Physical,  intellectual,  moral,  industrial,  sociological. 

Phyaical, 

The  difficulties  of  healthful  life  in  a  great  city,  where  air,  waters 
and  earth  are  poisoned,  bear  especially  hard  upon  children.  Our 
death  rate  is  not  high,  yet  our  children  are  not  as  vigorous  as  we 
could  wish.    Americans  have  been  somewhat  slow  in  introducing 

Smnastics  into  the  schools,  rel}^ing  upon  children's  plays  to  give 
e  needed  exercise.     Gymnastics  have,  however,  now  a  recog* 
nised  place  in  the  city  schools,  though  the  time  given,  fifty 

♦  Thi>»  section  \b  verbatim  from  Dr,  Apdrews'  report. 
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minutes  oer  week,  is  brief.  Physiologists  warn  us  that  our 
nervous  cnildren  must  not  be  kept  too  steadily  at  the  desk ;  and 
our  teachers  are  trying  to  find  the  amount  of  physical  motion 
that  should  be  allowed  to  secure  healthy  growth.  Nature  study 
and  constructive  work  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  elementary 
schools,  with  methods  similar  to  those  of  the  Kindergartens,  are 
helping  to  solve  the  problem.  Seven  of  our  High  Schools  have 
well  equipped  gymnasiums ;  and  gymnastic  apparatus  has  been 
placed  in  nfty-eight  of  the  elementary  schools. 

Our  chief  oiflSculty  lies  in  our  pupils  being  seated  in  artificially 
heated  rooms  during  eight  months  of  the  year. 

IntellectuaL 

The  course  of  study  largely  reveals  the  intellectual  aims.  A 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  science,  literature,  and  art,  ah  intel- 
ligent knowledge,  that  is,  of  environment,  beginning  with  the 
earliest  years  and  increasing  with  the  growing  understanding — 
such  is  the  purpose  as  to  the  content  of  knowledge.  To  develop 
ability  to  use  knowledge,  to  adapt  himself,  that  is,  to  environment, 
is  the  power  that  makes  knowledge  of  avail  to  the  child.  As  the 
environment  changes  and  enlarges,  so  must  the  child  change  and 
enlarge.  The  old  mistaken  interpretations  are  disappearing. 
The  cnild  learns  the  laws  of  life  and  of  nature,  becomes  convinced 
that  he  must  live  by  the  first  and  understand  the  world  through 
the  second.  Facts  are  no  longer  taught  without  reference  to  law. 
The  why  of  things  is  explained,  as  far  as  the  teacher  can  interpret 
«nd  the  child  comprehend.  Power  is  secured  by  the  skilful 
guiding  of  interest.  It  is  the  hearty,  almost  the  passionate,  wish 
of  the  teaching  force  to  Itjarn  and  sKilfully  employ  the  science  of 
education,  to  know  what  is  best  to  be  taught  to  all  children,  plus 
"what  is  best  to  be  taught  to  each  one.  The  latter,  which  is  the 
more  diflScult  problem,  is  that  which  ^stirs  most  profoundly  our 
l)est  teachers.  It  is  a  problem  peculiarly  difficult  to  solve  with 
the  large  classes  of  the  public  schools.  It  is  the  problem  of  life 
ibr  each  child ;  to  what  is  it  best  adapted  ?' 

Our  compulsory  education  law  is  comparatively  new  and  does 
not  yet  work  thoroughly.     Moreover,  it  is  incomplete,  obliging 
only  sixteen  weeks'  attendance  in  the  year,  whereas  the  best 
autnorities  are  agreed  that  it  should  be  as  manv  weeks  as  school 
is  taught  in  each  school  district  of  the  State,  the  period  varying 
somewhat  on  account  of  local  taxation.     In  Chicago  this  perioa 
is  forty  weeks.     As  a  consequence  of  our  imperfect  compulsory 
law,  the  average  school  life  of  the  Chicago  child  is  but  five  years, 
und  this  still  nirther  intensifies  the  problem :  how  can  we  forge 
for  each  child  in  this  limited  time  tne  knowledge  that  shall  be 
this  key  to  life  ?     Is  this  result  to  be  best  gained  by  imparting 
the  carefully  selected  knowledge  of  past  experience  ?  or  by  the 
jconstructive  method  of  the   Herbartian  system  ?  or  by  direct 
explanation  of  immediate  and   then  more  widely  opening  en- 
vironment?   At  present  all  three  methods  are  in  use  in  the 
schools ;  all  will  work  out  their  fruits  and  be  judged  by  them ; 
variety  in  unity  is  life ;  iso  is  it  in  e4ucation. 

5608'  ^  *i 
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Moral, 

Religious  instruction  being  excluded  from  our  public  schools, 
moral  teaching  must  have  its  basis  on  natural  rights,  duties,  and 
conditions,  especially  on  the  duties  of  a  child  to  itself  and  to 
others.  School  life  necessitates  the  minor  virtues  of  cleanliness, 
punctuality,  industry,  obedience,  and  the  larger  ones  of  honesty 
and  consicferation  for  others  are  constantly  inculcated.  Corporal 
punishment  has  for  several  years  been  abandoned,  and  public 
sentiment  and  educational  experience  approve  the  change.  The 
discipline  of  the  schools  remains  good  and  suspension  for  mis- 
conduct, which  is  the  weapon  of  last  resort,  is  not  of  frequent 
necessity.  The  total  number  of  such  suspensions  during  the  last 
year  was  158  out  of  242,000  pupils. 

Generally  in  moral  instruction  the  purpose  is  to  show  that  thei 
violation  of  law  meets  with  inevitable  punishment  (e.g.,  the 
reporting  of  misconduct  to  parents,  the  lowering  of  school 
standara8,etc.),and  that  the  causes  for  disciplinary  laws  and  the 
ideals  of  action  are  all  based  on  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
members  of  the  school  community. 

IndustTuiL 

For  the  first  half  century  of  their  history  the  aim  of  the 
Chicago  public  schools  was  simply  instruction  in  general 
elementary  knowledge,  roughly  covered  by  "  the  three  R's."  This 
was  thought  to  be  sufficient  scholiustic  preparation  for  life  for  the 
body  of  the  people,  U)  whose  labour  the  undeveloped  resources  of 
a  great  and  rich  territory  promised  comfort  and  riches.  About 
the  middle  of  the  century  began  a  movement  in  favour  of  higher 
education,  which  luis  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  twenty-five 
State  imivorsities  and  upwards  of  4,000  secoudan'  or  High 
Schools.  The  courses  of  both  secondary  schools  and  Universities 
were  almost  entirely  professional. 

We  are  now  at  the  bej^inning  of  another  educational  era,  still 
more  signiticant  and  >vj de-reaching,  which  is  to  provide  special 
education  for  the  manufacturing,  tne  commercial,  and  finally  for 
the  agricultural  classes,  Lc^  practically  for  all  workers.  This 
development  naturally  appears  first  in  the  gre^it  cities.  New  York, 
Phibulelphia,  Boston,  San  Francisco  have  iilready  their  first 
secondary,  technical,  or  connnercial  schools,  and  in  some  cases 
both  t^pes.  Chicago  has  three  technical  schools  for  the  manu- 
factunng  class  founded  or  supported  by  private  beneficence. 
The  citv  has  established  one  such  school,  the  English  High  and 
Manual  Training  School,  and  is  now  merely  awaiting  the  results 
of  a  better  tax  system,  which  will  give  her  a  larger  income,  to 
establish  other  technical  and  new  commercial  schools. 

The  nuuiual  training  department  of  the  elementary  schools 
points  in  this  direction.  The  constructive  work  of  the  same 
schools  has  its  economic  iis  well  ix&  its  pedagogic  aspect.  Educa- 
tional opmion  is  practically  unanimous  in  favour  of  these  diffe- 
rentiations, which  appear  to  bo  bas(jd  on  sound  economic  reasons 
as  well  as  on    democratic  justice.      For,  if  there  are  to  be 
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secondary  schools  and  Universities  for  the  professional  class,  lesss 
than  five  per  cent  of  the  people,  why  not  at  least  secondaiy 
schools  for  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  classes,  who  form 
nearly  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  people  ?  As  wo  are  large  exporters 
of  surplus  food  products,  the  need  of  the  agricultural  school  may 
not  be  widely  felt  for  many  years.  But  it  will  come  inevitably 
as  our  population  grows  more  dense. 

Sociological, 

Sociological  aims  are  closely  interlinked  with  formal,  educa- 
tional, and  industrial  aims.  Generally,  they  may  be  stated  as 
the  endeavour  to  produce  harmony  by  fostering  the  sense  of 
conunon  civic  interest  in  our  widely  heterogeneous  population. 
Upwards  of  twenty  nationalities  are  largely  represented  in  our 
<5ity.  We  teach  their  children  a  common  toneue,  and  national 
hatreds  and  prejudices  fade  away  in  a  mutual  understanding. 
£ach  nationahty  no  longer  needs  a  separate  standing  army  to 
keep  the  peace. 

To  form  an  inteUigent  citizenship  with  high  civic  ideals  is  the 
purpose  of  many  earnest  teachers.  To  this  end  some  are  experi- 
menting with  self-government  in  the  schools,  appointing  or 
causing  to  be  elected  officers  who  shall  aid  in  government,  and 
making  of  the  school  a  commimity  that  shall  possess  much  of  the 
self-responsibility  of  adult  society. 

To  ffive  the  children  of  the  poor  a  refuge  from  the  streets 
^aeverfiu  schools  have  been  openea  in  the  "  slum  "  districts  during 
the  long  vacation.  The  use  of  the  school  building  has  been  given 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  while  private  beneficence  pays  the 
teachers  and  other  expenses.  Weekly  excursions,  when  prac- 
ticable, have  been  made  into  the  country,  on  Lake  Michigan,  to 
parks  and  swimming  schools.  The  courseof  study  is  attractive, 
no  books  being  used ;  and,  though  entirely  voluntary,  the  vaca- 
tion schools  are  well  attended.  The  parents  are  glaa  to  find  so 
healthful  and  helpful  a  place  for  their  children,  and  the  children 
like  the  schools,  with  their  airy  rooms,  kindly  teachers,  interesting 
life,  and  delightfiil  excursions  into  new  environment  better  than 
the  hot  streets  and  the  close,  crowded  home  life.  Four  such 
schools  have  been  maintained  this  summer  with  an  attendance 
of  about  1,600  children. 

In  the  winter  many  free  lectures  are  given  in  the  schools,  the 
expenses  incurred  being  paid  from  a  ftma  left  for  this  purpose  by 
the  late  William  H.  Kyder  or  by  private  contributions.  The 
Chicago  and  the  North-western  Universities  and  other  institutions 
have  furnished  free  lectures,  and  a  Chicago  newspaper,  the 
"  Record,"  has  paid  the  expenses  of  an  extension  course.  The 
attendance  at  the  lectures  in  1897-8  was  35,000:  average 
attendance,  500 ;  s^^reopticon  lectures,  38. 

The  education  given  in  the  Bridewell  School  to  youths  con- 
victed of  minor  crimes  and  the  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a 
truant  school  show  the  earnest  intention  of  the  community  to 
cure  crime  by  enforced  knowledge  and  industry. 

There  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  endeavour  to  solve  our 
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political,  social,  industrial — indeed,  all  our  problems  as  far  as 
possible,  through  the  agency  of  the  public  school,  which  is  thus 
becoming  yeany  a  more  important  factor  in  the  nation's  life. 
The  influence  Ox  the  school  upon  the  family,  government,  relmon, 
morals,  customs,  language,  industries,  commerce,  science,  and  art, 
upon  every  condition  of  national  Ufe,  has  been  already  most 
powerful,  and  this  influence  is  destined  to  increase.  We  are 
reaUzing  and  striving  to  obey  the  biolorical  law  that  the  species, 
race  or  nation  that  longest  protects  and  trains  its  young  is  the 
most  powerful  in  the  struggle  of  life. 

Addendum. — Church  Schools. 

'*  Only  two  of  the  many  different  churches  in  Chicago  have 
made  any  real  attempt  to  furnish  their  children  with  an  educa- 
tion which  combines  religion  with  secular  instruction.  These 
are  the  Catholic  and  Lutheran  Churches  which  educate  about 
70,000  children,  and  receive  no  State  aid  of  any  kind." 

"  Nearly  all  Catholic  parishes  have  their  schools,  but  each 
school  is  conducted  by  the  priest  in  charge  in  such  manner  as 
seems  to  him  likely  to  have  the  best  results,  and  no  diocesan 
report  is  obtiiinable." 

"  These  schools  labour  under  several  disadvantages — the  want 
of  State  aid,  poverty  of  parents  causing  early  withdrawal  of  chil- 
dren, &c.  Most  of  the  schools  are  taught  by  members  of  some 
religious  community,  many  of  them  naving  no  plan  for  the 
theoretical  teaching  of  their  members." 

"  Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks  these  schools  have  earned 
for  themselves  a  name  for  very  thorough  teaching  in  all  branches." 
In  many  schools  the  boys  are  instructed  by  men  only.  There 
are  122  male  and  987  female  teachers,  mostly  members  of  religious 
orders. 

More  than  half  the  children  leave  the  parochial  school  before 
the  age  of  14. 

Though  many  of  the  children  go  to  the  public  high  schools, 
there  are  also  several  high  schools  in  connection  with  the 
parochial  schools,  giving  much  the  same  instruction,  and 
specially  successful  in  preparation  for  the  normal  school. 

The  fees  for  the  elementary  schools  are  from  '50  dollar  to 
100  dollar  per  month,  but  not  half  the  children  pay  anything. 
In  the  hiffh  schools  the  fee  for  those  who  can  pay  is  2*00  dollars 
per  month. 

S.  Ignatius  College  and  S.  Vincent's  College  give  a  commercia  1 
course  for  boys  only,  comprising  French,  German,  Spanish,  book- 
keeping, &c.,  history,  science,  and  mathematics. 

"The  Lutheran  Church  schools  are  parochial  schools  con- 
ducted at  the  expense  of  the  German  Lutheran  churches,  with  a 
fee  of  50  cents  per  month  when  possible."  152  male  and  23 
female  teachers  are  employed  They  have  no  secondary  schooLi 
In  Chicago,  but  can  send  the  children  to  other  States  for  higher 
study. 
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1.  The  Educational  System  of  New  York,  1897-1902. 

The  educational  system  of  New  York  was  entirely  re-organised 
by  "  the  Greater  New  York  Charter"  of  1897.  Certain  changes 
affecting  the  amount  and  payment  of  teachers*  salaries  were 
made  in  1898-1901,  and  the  whole  Charter  was  revised  in  the 

{resent  year,  the  amendments  to  take  effect  from  January,  1902. 
t  is  propased  to  give  a  short  account  of  some  of  the  provisions 
of  the  cnarter,  and  of  the  sweeping  alterations  about  to  take 
place.  It  will  be  best  to  give  the  laws  and  their  amendments 
so  far  as  we  know  them,  in  chronological  order. 

A, — The  Scliool  Sytttem  UTider  tlte  Charter, -f 

By  the  charter  the  City  of  New  York  is  divided  into  five 
boroughs,  viz.,  Manhattan,  the  Bronx,  Brooklyn,  Queens  and 
Richmond.  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  wore  consolidated  for 
educational  purposes.  A  Board  of  Education  administered  the 
affairs  for  the  whole  city ;  four  school  boards  had  charge  of  the 
schools  in  the  boroughs. 

The  members  of  all  the  five  boards  were  appointed  by  the  Mayor 
of  Greater  New  York,  the  members  of  the  boards  which  existed 
at  the  time  of  granting  the  Charter  being  allowed  to  finish  their 
terms  of  service.  The  boards  for  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx 
consisted  of  21  members,  that  for  Brooklyn  of  45,  those  for 
<Jueens  and  for  Richmond  of  9  each.  The  term  of  office  was 
three  years  for  all  the  boards,  one-third  being  appointed 
annuallv,  and  interim  vacancies  being  filled  by  the  Mayor; 

The  Board  of  Education  for  the  City  of  New  York  consisted 
of  19  members,  viz.,  the  four  chairmen  of  the  school  boards,  10 
delegates  elected  by  the  School  Board  of  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx,  and  5  elected  by  that  of  Brooklyn.  The  members 
served  for  one  year.    Members  of  all  the  boards  served  without 

pay. 

The  Board  of  Education  was  to  submit  an  annual  estimate 

for  the  entire  school  system  (based  on  separate  estimates  received 


♦  The  writer  of  this  pai)er  desires  to  acknowledge  the  help  of  IVofe.ssor 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  who  has  been  so  good  as  to  read  the  proof-sheets 
before  publication. 

t  Baaed  on  the  "  Manual  of  the  Board  of  Education  "  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  1900. 
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from  the  four  school  boards)  to  the  City  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment.  It  was  then  included  in  the  general  budget  of 
the  city.  The  municipal  assembly  might  (subject  to  certain 
restrictions)  reduce  the  amount  of  the  estimate  by  a  majority 
vote  of  all  its  members,  but  might  not  increase  it. 

The  apportionment  was  divided  into  a  special  lund  and  a 
general  fund.  The  special  fund  was  administered  by  the  Board 
of  Education  for  the  erection  and  repair  of  school  buildings,  and 
for  supplies  of  all  sorts,  etc.  The  general  fund  was  for  the  pay- 
ment of  salaries  of  superintendents  and  teachers,  and  was 
apportioned  by  the  Board  of  Education  among  the  school  boards 
in  two  parts — the  first,  a  ^ant  of  $100  for  every  teacher 
regularly  employed,  the  remamder  divided  among  the  boards  in 
proportion  to  the  ag:gregato  days  of  attendance  of  pupils.  Monies 
might  be  withheld  if  the  school  laws  are  not  complied  with. 

The  Board  of  Education  appointed  a  superintendent  of 
buildings,  a  superintendent  of  supplies,  and  a  city  superintendent 
of  schools,  each  for  six  years,  ana  removable  only  by  a  three- 
fourths  vote  of  the  board.  Tlie  city  superintendent  of  schools 
inspected,  inquired  into,  and  reported  on  all  matters  connected 
with  the  instruction,  management,  and  discipline  of  the  schools 
but  had  only  advisory  powers. 

The  school  boards  each  appointed  a  borough  superintendent 
for  six  years  and  associates,  removable  only  by  a  three-fourths 
vote  of  the  board.  The  Charter  enacted  that,  apart  from  existing 
rights  and  customs  of  the  boards,  all  supervisors  and  teachers 
were  to  be  appointed  by  the  school  boards  on  the  nomination  of 
their  boroum  superintendent.  The  saving  clause  appears  to  have 
exempted  Brooklyn  entirely  from  this  method.  The  borough 
supenntendent  and  his  associates  constituted  a  board,  on  which 
the  principal  of  each  school  had  a  vote  in  matters  aiiecting  his 
school. 

Tlie  school  boards  divided  their  boroughs  into  inspection 
districts.  The  mayor  appointed  five  inspectors  to  each  aistrict, 
who  visited  their  schools  at  least  once  a  quarter  and  reported  on 
their  general  condition,  with  special  reference  to  the  laws  for- 
bidding sectarian  teaching. 

A  writer  in  the  "  Educational  Review  "*  held  that  the  new 
Charter  was  an  immense  advance  over  previous  conditions 
because  It  eliminated  patronage,  put  power  into  expert  hands, 
secured  a  minimum  qualification  for  teachers,  gave  the  principals 
a  voice  in  the  management  of  their  schools,  provided  for  proper 
graduation  of  salaries,  and  had  other  wise  provisions. 


B. — Tlie  Laws  relating  to  Teachers'  Salaries, 

Writing  in  February,  1900,  the  editor  of  the  "Educational 
Review"    makes   the  following    remarkable  statement: — "The 


♦  May,  1897. 
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New  York  schools  were  never  in  so  distressing  an  administrative 
condition  as  at  this  moment,  and  the  chances  of  their  permanent 
rescue  from  it  were  never  quite  so  good."  We  cannot  follow  the 
educational  disputes  either  in  New  York  State  or  New  York  City 
in  detail,  nor  the  causes  which  prevented  the  success  of  the 
educational  scheme  of  the  charter  of  1897  and  led  to  the  revision 
in  1901 ;  but  we  wiU  give  a  brief  summary  of  that  part  which 
related  to  teachers  ana  salaries.* 

Under  the  charter  the  Board  of  Education  submitted  an 
estimate  for  their  annual  expenditure,  but  the  Municipal 
Assembly  were  at  liberty  to  reduce  it  without  limit,  and  made 
use  of  tms  power.  Consequentlv  the  money  for  paying  teachers 
salaries  was  not  provided,  and  the  teachers  had  no  security,  and 
no  money  was  available  to  make  the  most  necessary  reforms 
in  the  grading  and  method  of  increase  of  the  salaries. 

In    1899    the   Aheam  Law   passed    the    State  Legislature 
providing  a  scheme  of  minimum  salaries  for  teachers  of  assigned 
^ades  and  length  of  service  (an  absolute  minimum  of  600  dels. 
per  annum,  a  minimum  of  900  dols.  after  ten  years*  service,  and 
so  on) ;  but  the  Municipal  Assembly  refused  sufficient  suppUes. 
In  consequence  of  an  effort  to  obey  the  Aheam  Law  in  the  cases 
where  it  applied,  teachers  not  protected  by  it  found  their  salaries 
reduced,  and    "  the  school  officers   and   teachers,  janitors  and 
other  employees  in  Queen's  and  Richmond  did  not  receive  their 
salaries    lor  October,  November,  and  December,    1889,    until 
February,  1900,  and  then  only  through  an  Act  of  the  Legislature." 
The  teachers  organised  a  great  agitation  for  reform  of  the  whole 
system,  for  securing   salaries,    taking    them    entirely    out    of 
partisan  control,  increasing  them,  and  grading  them  properly  in 
proportion  to  merit.      Their  appeal  to  the  Legislature  was  suc- 
cessful in   1900,  when  the  Davis  Bill  was  passed  by  the  State 
Legislature  and  signed  by  the  Governor,  "  in  spite  of  the  veto  of 
the  Mayor  and  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  Comptroller,  and 
in  opposition  to  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  school  boards 
of  Manhattan  and   the   Bronx,   and  of  Brooklyn."    This  law 
provided  "  a  more  equitable  plan  for  distributing  the  general  school 
mnd  among  the  various  boroughs  than  that  set  forth  in   the 
original  charter,  the  quota  for  each  qualified  teacher  being  made 
600  dols.  instead  of  100  dols.,"  and  ordered  that  an  amount  not  less 
than  40  cents  per  100  dols.  of  the  assessed  real  and  personal 
estate  of  the  city  should  be  ear-marked  for  this  general  fund 
independently  of  any  possible  action  of  the  Municipal  Assembly 
and  made  certain  rules   giving  "  to  all  grades  oi  teachers  faur 
salaries."     The  Board  of  Education  was  thus  given  security  of 
an  adequate  income,  increasing  with  the  growth  of  the  city, 
while  the  teachers  gained  security  and  independence. 


•  Based  on  the  "  Educational  Review  (New  York),"  June,  1900,  February 
and  May,  1901  :  the  "  Manual  of  the  Board  of  EducatioD,"  1900  ;  and  the 
Report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  1900. 
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G. — Licensing  and  Appointment  of  Texichera. 

The  Now  York  system  of  licensing  and  appointing  teachers 
deserves  special  notice,  as  being  in  some  senses  unique;  no 
one  may  teach  without  a  license,  and  lists  of  teachers  and 
principals  eli^ble  for  appointment  to  the  schools  are  drawn  up 
by  a  special  Board  of  Examiners.  "  This  Board  of  Examiners, ' 
writes  Professor  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  "under  the  existing 
Charter,  consists  of  the  City  Superintendent  and  four  examiners 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education  on  his  nomination.  The 
law  provides  that  these  examiners  may  hold  no  other  position  in 
the  City  School  system.  They  make  up  the  eligible  lists  by 
examination,  and  then  the  appointing  officers,  who  are  at 
present  the  Board  of  Superintendents  m  the  several  boroughs 
of  the  City,  make  the  recommendations  for  persons  to  fill 
vacancies  to  the  several  borough  school  boaras.  They  are 
restricted  by  law,  however,  to  one  of  the  three  first  persons 
on  the  eligible  list,  for  any  given  vacancy." 

The  rules  for  the  licensing  of  teachers  are  as  follows  :-— 

Information  Respecting  the  Several  Kindh  of  Licenses  to  Teach 
IN  THE  Elementary  Schools  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Inasmuch  as  students,  otherwise  qualified  to  apply  for  licenses  to  teach 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  New  York,  who  pursue  sucocuBsfully 
Summer  Session  courses  at  Columbia  University  may  be  exempted  in  nart 
from  examination  for  those  licenses,  the  following  statement  regarding 
teachers'  licenses  in  New  York  city  is  inserted  : 

Elementary  School  Licenses. — The  following  are  the  most  important 
grades  of  elementary  school  licenses  for  the  city  of  New  York  : 

I.  License  No.  1,  or  grade  B. 

II.  License  No.  2,  or  grade  A. 

m.  The  head  of  department  license. 

IV.  The  principal's  license. 

V.  License  as  teacher  of  a  special  branch. 

I.  Teacher's  license  No.  1  may,  after  examination,  be  issued  to  (a) 
graduates  of  approved  high  schools  or  academies,  who  have  subsequently 
graduated  from  approved  training  schools  ;  (b)  to  graduates  of  State 
normal  schools  or  similar  institutions  approved  by  the  State  SupNerinten- 
dent  of  Public  Instruction,  who  have  haii  at  least  one  year's  experience  in 
teaching  ;  (c)  to  college  or  university  graduates  who  have  taken  a  course  of 
at  least  one  year  in  a  college  or  university  department  of  education,  or  who 
have  taught  successfully  not  less  than  three  years  (see  note  at  the  end  of 
this  imraf^ph);  (d)  to  holders  of  New  York  State  certificates  granted 
since  1875,  i)rovided  such  holders  have  been  actually  engaged  in  teaching 
during  the  two  years  immediately  preceding  their  application  for  license ; 
(e)  to  persons  who  have  had  three  years'  successful  experience  in  teaching. 

Note. — The  one  year  or  more  of  pedagogical  study  required  of  the 
fii-st  of  the  two  groups  of  applicants  described  under  (c)  above,  must 
amount  to  not  less  than  210  nours'  attendance  upon  lectures  or  recita- 
tions,  at  least  90  hours  being  ^ven  to  the  subjects  of  logic  ^  or 
psychology  and  120  hours  to  the  history  and  princi|)les  of  e4Qcation 
and  metiiods  of  teadiing. 
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All  applicants  for  license  No.  1  must  pass  an  examination  in  the  history 
and  principles  of  education  and  in  methods  of  teaching.  Applicants  falling 
under  class  (e)  must  also  take  an  academic  examination  unless,  being 
graduates  of  approved  high  schools,  they  have  had  not  less  than  five  years' 
suQce&sful  experience  in  teaching. 

n.  Teacher's  license  No.  2  may  be  issued  to  the  holder  of  a  teacher's 
license  No.  1  who  has  taught  successfully  for  four  years  in  the  publie 
schools  of  the  city  of  New  York  (or  who  has  had  elsewhere  experience 
rated  as  equivalent  thereto  by  the  board  of  examiners),  and  who  produces 
evidence  of  having  successfully  pursued,  since  beginning  his  work  as  a 
teacher,  in  some  recognised  institution  oi  learning,  one  or  two  satisfactory 
courses  of  study  involving  in  all  not  less  than  sixty  hours'  attendance  upo 
lectures,  seminars,  or  laDoratorv  work  in  some  branch  of  science  or 
literature,  or  in  professional  work. 

Note. — Each  course  considered  with  a  view  to  the  granting  of 
license  No.  2  or  of  a  head  of  deoartment  license  must  have  amounted 
to  at  least  30  hours,  and  nmst  nave  been  terminated  by  a  successful 
examination.  Each  30  hour  course  must  have  extended  over  16  weeks 
or  over  the  six  weeks  of  a  summer  session.  Applicants  must  present 
certificates  of  attendance  and  of  successful  examination.  Note-books 
will  be  accepted  as  supplementary  evidence  of  the  character  and 
amount  of  work  done. 

UI.  A  head  of  department  license  may  be  granted  to  the  holder  of  a 
teacher's  license  No.  2  or  No.  1,  who  has  had  successful  experience  in 
teaching  amounting  to  not  less  than  the  equivalent  of  eight  years  in  the 
city  of  New  York ;  who.  passes  an  examination  in  the  principles  of 
education,  methods  of  teaching  and  school  management,  and  who  produces 
evidence  of  having  pursued  satisfactory  courses  of  study  amounting  to  not 
less  than  (1)  sixty  hours  in  some  branch  of  the  science  oi  education,  and  (2) 
sixty  hours  in  some  branch  of  literature,  science,  or  art.  All  courses 
presented  must  meet  the  conditions  mentioned  in  the  note  to  the  last 
paragraph.  Courses  considered  with  a  view  to  the  granting  of  a  head  of 
department  license  may  have  been  taken  either  during  the  school  year  for 
at  least  two  years,  or  at  a  university  or  normal  summer  school  for  at  least 
two  senior  sessions,  or  during  one  school  year  and  one  summer  session. 
Applicants  who  have  not  taken  such  courses  of  study  may  be  granted  a 
h^ul  of  department  license  upon  passing,  in  addition  to  tne  professional 
examination  above  mentioned,  an  examination  in  English  language  and 
literature,  in  history  and  civics,  or  in  elementary  science. 

IV.  Applicants  for  a  principal's  license  must  have  one  of  the  following 
qualifications  :  (a)  Graduation  from  a  college  or  university  recognized  by 
the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  together  with 
two  years  of  professional  study  in  a  university  school  or  department  of 
education  and  successful  experience  in  teaching  during  not  less  than  three 
years.  (The  professional  study  here  mentioned  must  amount  to  not  less 
than  five  hundred  hours  of  attendance  u{)on  lectures,  seminars,  or  laboratory 
work,  and  need  not  be  confined  to  strictly  pedagogical  branches)  (b) 
Graduation  from  a  recognized  college  or  university,  together  with  at  least 
five  years'  successful  experience  in  teaching  or  supervision  since  graduation. 
(For  Manhattan  and  Tne  Bronx  college  graduates  must  have  had  at  least 
eight  years'  successful  experience  in  graded  or  normal  schools.)  (c)  For  the 
Boroughs  of  Queens  and  Kichmond  only,  the  holding  of  a  New  York  State 
certificate  granted  since  1875,  together  with  eight  years  in  teaching  or 
supervision  immediately  precedmg  the  examination,  (d)  Ten  years' 
experience  in  teaching  or  supervision  in  city  public  schools,  immediately 
preceding  the  examination.  (In  Manhattan  and  Tlie  Bronx  an  applicant  in 
this  class  must  have  had  successful  experience  as  principal  or  teacher  in  a 
graded  city  school  for  at  least  ten  years  and  must  have  successfully 
completed  a  course  of  at  least  two  years  in  a  school  of  pedagogy  approved 
by  tne  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  or  of  at  least  two  six 
we^'  sessions  of  a  university  or  normal  summer  school    The  course  here 
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Moral, 

Religious  instruction  being  excluded  from  our  public  schools, 
moral  teaching  must  have  its  basis  on  natural  rights,  duties,  and 
conditions,  especially  on  the  duties  of  a  child  to  itself  and  to 
others.  School  life  necessitates  the  minor  virtues  of  cleanlmess, 
pimctuality,  industry,  obedience,  and  the  larger  ones  of  honesty 
and  consideration  for  others  are  constantly  inculcated.  Corporal 
punishment  has  for  several  years  been  abandoned,  and  public 
sentiment  and  educational  experience  approve  the  change.  The 
discipline  of  the  schools  remains  good  and  suspension  for  mis- 
conduct, which  is  the  weapon  of  last  resort,  is  not  of  frequent 
necessity.  The  total  number  of  such  suspensions  during  the  last 
year  was  158  out  of  242,000  pupils. 

Generally  in  moral  instruction  the  purpose  is  to  show  that  the 
violation  of  law  meets  with  inevitable  punishment  (e.g.,  the 
reporting  of  misconduct  to  parents,  the  lowering  of  school 
standaraR,etc.),and  that  the  causes  for  disciplinary  laws  and  the 
ideals  of  action  are  all  based  on  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
members  of  the  school  community. 

IndustrkiL 

For  the  first  half  century  of  their  history  the  aim  of  the 
Chicago  public  schools  wits  simply  instruction  in  general 
elementary  knowledge,  roughly  covered  by  "  the  three  R's."  This 
was  thought  to  be  sufficient  scholastic  preparation  for  life  for  the 
body  of  tne  people,  to  whose  labour  the  undeveloped  resources  of 
a  great  and  rich  territory  promised  comfort  and  riches.  About 
the  middle  of  the  century  began  a  movement  in  favour  of  higher 
wlucation,  which  has  resultocl  in  the  establishment  of  twenty-five 
State  universities  and  upwards  of  4,000  secondary  or  High 
Schools.  The  courses  of  both  sec(mdary  schools  and  Universities 
were  almost  entirely  professional. 

We  are  now  at  the  bes(inning  of  another  educational  era,  still 
more  significant  and  »vjae-reacliing,  which  is  to  j)rovide  special 
education  for  the  manufacturing,  the  commercial,  and  finally  for 
the  agricultural  classes,  i.e.,  practically  for  all  workers.  This 
development  naturally  appears  first  in  the  great  cities.  New  York. 
Phihwlelphia,  Boston,  San  Francisco  have  alrciidy  their  first 
secondary,  technical,  or  conmiercial  schools,  and  in  some  cases 
both  t^pes.  Chicago  has  three  technical  schools  for  the  manu- 
facturing class  founded  or  supported  by  private  beneficence. 
The  city  has  established  one  such  school,  Ihe  English  High  and 
Manual  Training  School,  and  is  now  merely  awaiting  the  results 
of  a  better  tax  system,  which  will  give  her  a  larger  income,  to 
establish  other  technical  and  new  commercial  schools. 

The  nianual  training  department  of  the  elementary  schools 
points  in  this  direction.  The  constnictive  work  of  the  same 
schools  has  its  economic  as  well  as  its  pedagogic  aspect.  Educa- 
tional opinion  is  practically  luumimous  in  favour  of  these  difie- 
rentiations,  which  appear  to  be  based  on  sound  economic  reasons 
as  well  as  on    democratic  justice.      For,  if  there  are  to  be 
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secondly  schools  and  Universities  for  the  professional  class,  tes 
than  five  per  cent  of  the  people,  why  not  at  least  secondary 
schools  for  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  classes,  who  form 
nearly  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  people  ?  As  wo  are  large  exporters 
of  surplus  food  products,  the  need  of  the  agricultural  school  may 
not  be  widely  felt  for  many  years.  But  it  will  come  inevitably 
as  our  population  grows  more  dense. 

Sociological. 

Sociological  aims  are  closely  interlinked  with  formal,  educa- 
tional, and  industrial  aims.  Generally,  they  may  be  stated  as 
the  endeavour  to  produce  harmony  by  fostering  the  sense  of 
common  civic  interest  in  our  widely  heterogeneous  population. 
Upwards  of  twenty  nationalities  are  largely  representea  in  our 
city.  We  teach  their  children  a  common  toneue,  and  national 
hatreds  and  prejudices  fade  away  in  a  mutual  understanding. 
Each  nationality  no  longer  needs  a  separate  standing  army  to 
keep  the  peace. 

To  form  an  intelligent  citizenship  with  high  civic  ideals  is  the 
purpose  of  many  earnest  teachers.  To  this  end  some  are  experi- 
menting with  self-government  in  the  schools,  appointing  or 
causing  to  be  elected  officers  who  shall  aid  in  government,  and 
making  of  the  school  a  community  that  shall  possess  much  of  the 
self-responsibility  of  adult  society. 

To  ffive  the  children  of  the  poor  a  refuge  from  the  streets 
aeverfiu  schools  have  been  openca  in  the  "  slum  "  districts  during 
the  long  vacation.  The  use  of  the  school  building  has  been  given 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  while  private  beneficence  pays  the 
teachers  and  other  expenses.  Weekly  excursions,  when  prac- 
ticable, have  been  made  into  the  country,  on  Lake  Michigan,  to 
-parks  and  swimming  schools.  The  courseof  study  is  attractive, 
no  books  being  used ;  and,  though  entirely  voluntary,  the  vaca- 
tion schools  are  well  attended.  The  parents  are  glad  to  find  so 
healthful  and  helpful  a  place  for  their  children,  and  the  children 
like  the  schools,  with  their  airy  rooms,  kindly  teachers,  interesting 
life,  and  delightfiil  excursions  into  new  environment  better  than 
the  hot  streets  and  the  close,  crowded  home  life.  Four  such 
schools  have  been  maintained  this  summer  with  an  attendance 
of  about  1,600  children. 

In  the  winter  many  free  lectures  are  given  in  the  schools,  the 
expenses  incurred  bemg  paid  from  a  fund  left  for  this  purpose  by 
the  late  William  H.  Ryder  or  by  private  contributions.  The 
■Chicago  and  the  North-western  Universities  and  other  institutions 
have  furnished  free  lectures,  and  a  Chicago  newspaper,  the 
"  Record,"  has  paid  the  expenses  of  an  extension  course.  The 
attendance  at  the  lectures  in  1897-8  was  35,000:  average 
attendance,  500 ;  stereopticon  lectures,  38. 

The  education  given  in  the  Bridewell  School  to  youths  con- 
victed of  minor  crimes  and  the  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a 
truant  school  show  the  earnest  intention  of  the  community  to 
cure  crime  by  enforced  knowledge  and  industry. 

There  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  endeavour  to  solve  our 
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political,  social,  industrial — indeed,  all  our  problems  as  far  as 
possible,  through  the  agency  of  the  public  school,  which  is^  thus 
tecoming  yeany  a  more  important  factor  in  the  nation's  life. 
The  influence  Oi  the  school  upon  the  family,  government,  relmon, 
morals,  customs,  language,  industries,  commerce,  science,  and  art, 
upon  every  condition  of  national  Ufe,  has  been  already  most 
powerful,  and  this  influence  is  destined  to  increase.  We  are 
reaUzing  and  striving  to  obey  the  biolorical  law  that  the  species, 
race  or  nation  that  longest  protects  and  trains  its  young  is  the 
most  powerftil  in  the  struggle  of  life. 

Addendum. — Church  Schools. 

''Only  two  of  the  many  different  churches  in  Chicago  have 
made  any  real  attempt  to  furnish  their  children  with  an  educa- 
tion which  combines  religion  with  secular  instruction.  These 
are  the  Catholic  and  Lutheran  Churches  which  educate  about 
70,000  children,  and  receive  no  State  aid  of  any  kind." 

"Nearly  all  Catholic  parishes  have  their  schools,  but  eacli 
school  is  conducted  by  the  priest  in  charge  in  such  manner  as 
seems  to  him  Ukely  to  have  the  best  results,  and  no  diocesan 
report  is  obtainable." 

"  These  schools  labour  under  several  disadvantages — the  want 
of  State  aid,  poverty  of  parents  causing  early  withdrawal  of  chil- 
dren, &c.  Most  of  the  schools  are  taught  by  members  of  some 
religious  community,  many  of  them  naving  no  plan  for  the 
theoretical  teaching  of  their  members." 

"  Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks  these  schools  have  earned 
for  themselves  a  name  for  very  thorough  teaching  in  all  branches." 
In  many  schools  the  boys  are  instructed  by  men  only.  There 
are  122  male  and  987  female  teachers,  mostly  members  of  religious 
orders. 

More  than  half  the  children  leave  the  parochial  school  before 
the  age  of  14. 

Though  many  of  the  children  go  to  the  public  high  schools, 
there  are  also  several  high  schools  in  connection  with  the 
parochial  schools,  giving  much  the  same  instruction,  and 
specially  successful  in  preparation  for  the  normal  school 

The  fees  for  the  elementary  schools  are  from  '50  dollar  to 
100  dollar  per  month,  but  not  half  the  children  pay  anything. 
In  the  hiffh  schools  the  fee  for  those  who  can  pay  is  2'00  dollars 
per  month. 

S.  Ignatius  College  and  S.  Vincent's  College  give  a  commercial 
course  for  boys  only,  comprising  French,  German,  Spanish,  book- 
keeping, &c.,  history,  science,  and  mathematics. 

"The  Lutheran  Church  schools  are  parochial  schools  con- 
ducted at  the  expense  of  the  Gennan  Lutheran  churches,  with  a 
fee  of  50  cents  per  month  when  possible."  152  male  and  23 
female  teachers  are  employed.  They  have  no  secondary  schools 
in  Chicago,  but  can  send  the  children  to  other  States  for  higher 
study, 
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1.  The  Educational  System  of  New  York,  1897-1902. 

The  educational  system  of  New  York  was  entirely  re-organised 
by  "  the  Greater  New  York  Charter"  of  1897.  Certain  changes 
aiiecting  the  amount  and  payment  of  teachers*  salaries  were 
made  in  1898-1901,  and  the  whole  Charter  was  revised  in  the 

f  resent  year,  the  amendments  to  take  effect  from  January,  1902. 
t  is  proposed  to  give  a  short  account  of  some  of  the  provisions 
of  the  charter,  and  of  the  sweeping  alterations  about  to  take 
place.  It  will  be  best  to  give  the  laws  and  their  amendments 
so  far  as  we  know  them,  in  chronological  order. 

A. — The  Scltool  System  under  tlie  Charter. \ 

By  the  charter  the  City  of  New  York  is  divided  into  five 
boroughs,  viz.,  Manhattan,  the  Bronx,  Brooklyn,  Queens  and 
Richmond.  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  were  consolidated  for 
educational  purposes.  A  Board  of  Education  administered  the 
aifairs  for  the  whole  city ;  four  school  boards  had  charge  of  the 
schools  in  the  boroughs. 

The  members  of  all  the  five  boards  were  appointed  by  the  Mayor 
of  Greater  New  York,  the  members  of  the  boards  which  existed 
at  the  time  of  granting  the  Charter  being  allowed  to  finish  their 
terms  of  service.  The  boards  for  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx 
consisted  of  21  members,  that  for  Brooklyn  of  45,  those  for 
Queens  and  for  Richmond  of  9  each.  The  term  of  office  was 
three  years  for  all  the  boards,  one-third  being  appointed 
annually,  and  interim  vacancies  being  filled  by  the  Mayor; 

The  Board  of  Education  for  the  City  of  New  York  consisted 
of  19  members,  viz.,  the  four  chairmen  of  the  school  boards,  10 
delegates  elected  by  the  School  Board  of  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx,  and  5  elected  by  that  of  Brooklyn.  The  members 
served  for  one  year.    Members  of  all  the  boards  served  without 

pay. 

The  Board  of  Education  was  to  submit  an  annual  estimate 
for  the  entire  school  system  (based  on  separate  estimates  received 


♦  The  writer  of  this  paiHjr  desires  to  acknowledge  the  help  of  Professor 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  who  has  been  so  good  as  to  read  the  proof-sheets 
before  publication. 

t  Based  on  the  "  Manual  of  the  Board  of  Education  "  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  1900. 
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firom  the  four  school  boards)  to  the  City  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment.  It  was  then  included  in  the  general  budget  of 
the  citv.  The  municipal  assembly  might  (subject  to  certain 
restrictions)  reduce  the  amount  of  the  estimate  by  a  majority 
vote  of  all  its  members,  but  might  not  increase  it. 

The  apportionment  was  divided  into  a  special  iund  and  a 
general  fund.  The  special  fund  was  administered  by  the  Board 
of  Education  for  the  erection  and  repair  of  school  buildings,  and 
for  supplies  of  all  sorts,  etc.  The  general  fund  was  for  the  pay- 
ment of  salaries  of  superintendents  and  teachers,  and  was 
apportioned  by  the  Board  of  Education  among  the  school  boards 
in  two  parts — the  first,  a  ^ant  of  SlOO  for  every  teacher 
regularly  employed,  the  remamder  divided  among  the  boards  in 
proportion  to  the  agjgregate  days  of  attendance  of  pupils.  Monies 
might  be  withheld  if  the  school  laws  are  not  complied  with. 

The  Board  of  Education  appointed  a  superintendent  of 
buildings,  a  superintendent  of  supplies,  and  a  city  superintendent 
of  schools,  each  for  six  years,  and  removable  only  by  a  three- 
fourths  vote  of  the  board.  The  city  superintendent  of  schools 
inspected,  inquired  into,  and  reported  on  all  matters  connected 
with  the  instruction,  management,  and  discipline  of  the  schools 
but  had  only  advisory  powers. 

The  school  boards  each  appointed  a  borough  superintendent 
for  six  years  and  associates,  removable  only  by  a  three-fourths 
vote  of  the  board.  The  Charter  enacted  that,  apart  from  existing 
rights  and  customs  of  the  boards,  all  supervisors  and  teachers 
were  to  be  appointed  by  the  school  boards  on  the  nomination  of 
their  borough  superintendent.  The  saving  clause  appears  to  have 
exempted  Brootlyn  entirely  from  this  method.  The  borot^h 
supermtendent  and  his  associates  constituted  a  board,  on  which 
the  principal  of  each  school  had  a  vote  in  matters  affecting  his 
school. 

Tlie  school  boards  divided  their  boroughs  into  inspection 
districts.  The  mayor  appointed  five  inspectors  to  each  aistrict, 
who  visited  their  schools  at  least  once  a  quarter  and  reported  on 
their  general  condition,  with  special  reference  to  the  laws  for- 
bidding sectarian  teaching. 

A  writer  in  the  "  Educational  Review  "*  held  that  the  new 
Charter  was  an  immense  advance  over  previous  conditions 
because  it  eliminated  patronage,  put  power  into  expert  hands, 
secured  a  minimum  qualification  for  teachers,  gave  theprincipals 
a  voice  in  the  management  of  their  schools,  provided  for  proper 
graduation  of  salaries,  and  had  other  wise  provisions. 


B, — The  Laws  relating  to  Teachers*  Salaines, 

Writing  in  February,  1900,  the  editor  of  the  ''Educational 
Review  *'    makes   the  following    remarkable  statement : — "  The 

*  May,  1897. 
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New  York  schools  were  never  in  so  distressing  an  administrative 
condition  as  at  this  moment,  and  the  chances  of  their  permanent 
rescue  from  it  were  never  quite  so  good."  We  cannot  follow  the 
educational  disputes  either  in  New  York  State  or  New  York  City 
in  detail,  nor  the  causes  which  prevented  the  success  of  the 
educational  scheme  of  the  charter  of  1897  and  led  to  the  revision 
in  1901 ;  but  we  will  rive  a  brief  summary  of  that  part  which 
related  to  teachers  ana  salaries.* 

Under  the  charter  the  Board  of  Education  submitted  an 
estimate  for  their  annual  expenditure,  but  the  Mimicipal 
Assembly  were  at  liberty  to  reduce  it  without  limit,  and  made 
use  of  this  power.  Consequentlv  the  money  for  paying  teachers 
salaries  was  not  provided,  and  the  teachers  had  no  security,  and 
no  money  was  available  to  make  the  most  necessary  reforms 
in  the  grading  and  method  of  increase  of  the  salaries. 

In    1899    the   Aheam  Law   passed    the    State  Legislature 
providing  a  scheme  of  minimum  salaries  for  teachers  of  assigned 
grades  and  length  of  service  (an  absolute  mininmm  of  600  dels. 
per  annum,  a  minimum  of  900  dols.  after  ten  years*  service,  and 
so  on)  ;  but  the  Municipal  Assembly  refused  sufficient  supplies. 
In  consequence  of  an  effort  to  obey  the  Aheam  Law  in  the  cases 
where  it  applied,  teachers  not  protected  by  it  found  their  salaries 
reduced,  and   "  the  school  officers   and   teachers,  janitors   and 
other  employees  in  Queen's  and  Richmond  did  not  receive  their 
salaries    for  October,  November,  and  December,    1889,    until 
February,  1900,  and  then  only  through  an  Act  of  the  Legislature." 
The  teachers  organised  a  great  agitation  for  reform  of  the  whole 
system,  for  securing   salaries,    taking    them    entirely    out    of 
partisan  control,  increasing  them,  and  grading  them  properly  in 
proportion  to  merit.      Their  appeal  to  the  Legislature  was  suc- 
cessful in   1900,  when  the  Davis  Bill  was  passed  by  the  State 
Legislature  and  signed  by  the  Governor,  "  in  spite  of  the  veto  of 
the  Mayor  and  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  Comptroller,  and 
in  opposition  to  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  school  boards 
of  Manhattan  and   the   Bronx,   and   of  Brooklyn."     This  law 
provided  "  a  more  equitable  plan  for  distributing  the  general  school 
fund  among  the  various  boroughs  than  that  set  forth  in   the 
original  charter,  the  quota  for  each  qualified  teacher  being  made 
600  dols.  instead  of  100  dols.,"  and  ordered  that  an  amount  not  less 
than  40  cents  per  100  dols.  of  the  assessed  real  and  personal 
estate  of  the  city  should  be  ear-marked  for  this  general  fund 
independently  of  any  possible  action  of  the  Municipal  Assembly 
and  made  certain  rules   giving  "  to   all  grades  oi  teachers  faur 
s^aries."     The  Board  of  Education  was  thus  given  security  of 
an  adequate  income,  increasing  with  the  growth  of  the  city, 
while  the  teachers  gained  security  and  independence. 


•  Based  on  the  "  Educational  Review  (New  York),"  June,  1900,  February 
and  May,  1901 :  the  **  Manual  of  the  Board  of  Education/'  1900  ;  and  the 
Report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  1900. 
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C, — Licensing  and  Appointment  of  Teachers. 

The  New  York  system  of  licensing  and  appointing  teacheis 
deserves  special  notice,  as  being  in  some  senses  unique;  no 
one  may  teach  without  a  license,  and  lists  of  teachers  and 
principals  eU^ble  for  appointment  to  the  schools  are  drawn  up 
by  a  special  Board  of  Examiners.  "  This  Board  of  Examiners, 
writes  Professor  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  "under  the  existing 
Charter,  consists  of  the  City  Superintendent  and  four  examiners 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education  on  his  nomination.  The 
law  provides  that  these  examiners  may  hold  no  other  position  in 
the  City  School  system.  They  make  up  the  eligible  lists  by 
examination,  and  then  the  appointing  officers,  who  are  at 
present  the  Board  of  Superintendents  m  the  several  boroughs 
of  the  City,  make  the  recommendations  for  persons  to  fill 
vacancies  to  the  several  borough  school  boards.  They  are 
restricted  by  law,  however,  to  one  of  the  three  first  persons 
on  the  eligible  list,  for  any  given  vacancy." 

The  rules  for  the  licensing  of  teachers  are  as  follows  :— 

Inforb£ation  Kespectino  the  Several  Kinds  of  Licenses  to  Teach 
IN  THE  Elementary  Schools  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Inasmuch  as  students,  otherwise  qualified  to  apply  for  licenses  to  teach 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  New  York,  who  pursue  successfully 
Summer  Session  courses  at  Columbia  University  maybe  exempted  in  part 
from  examination  for  those  licenses,  the  following  statement  regaroing 
teachers'  licenses  in  New  York  city  is  inserted  : 

Elementary  School  Licenses.— The  following  are  the  most  important 
grades  of  elementary  school  licenses  for  the  city  of  New  York  : 

L  License  No.  1,  or  grade  B. 

II.  License  No.  2,  or  grade  A. 

III.  The  head  of  department  license. 

IV.  The  principal's  license. 

y.    License  as  teacher  of  a  special  branch. 

I.  Teacher's  license  No.  1  may,  after  examination,  be  issued  to  (a) 
graduates  of  approved  high  schools  or  academies,  who  have  subaequentJly 
graduated  from  approved  training  schools  ;  (b)  to  graduates  of^  State 
normal  schools  or  similar  institutions  approved  by  the  State  Sui^erinteii- 
dent  of  Public  Instruction,  who  have  had  at  least  one  year's  experience  in 
teaching  ;  (c)  to  college  or  university  graduates  who  have  taken  a  course  of 
at  least  one  year  in  a  college  or  university  department  of  education,  or  who 
have  taught  successfully  not  less  than  three  years  (see  note  at  the  end  of 
this  paragraph);  (d)  to  holders  of  New  York  State  certificates  granted 
since  1875,  provided  such  holders  have  been  actually  engaged  in  teaching 
during  the  two  years  immediately  preceding  their  application  for  license ; 
(e)  to  i)ersons  who  have  had  three  years'  successful  experience  in  teaching. 

Note. — The  one  year  or  more  of  pedago^cal  study  required  of  the 
firHt  of  the  two  groups  of  applicants  descnbed  under  (c)  above,  must 
amount  to  not  less  than  210  hours'  attendance  upon  lectures  or  recita- 
tions, at  least  90  hours  being  ^ven  to  the  subjects  of  logic  ^  or 
psychology  and  120  hours  to  the  history  and  principles  of  edocatioa 
and  methods  of  teadiing. 
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All  applicants  for  license  No.  1  must  pass  an  examination  in  the  history 
and  principles  of  education  and  in  methods  of  teaching.  Applicants  falling 
under  class  (e)  must  also  take  an  academic  exammation  unless,  being 
graduates  of  api)roved  high  schools,  they  have  had  not  less  than  five  years' 
successful  experience  in  teaching. 

II.  Teacher^s  license  No.  2  may  be  issued  to  the  holder  of  a  teacher's 
license  No.  1  who  has  taught  successfully  for  four  years  in  the  publie 
schools  of  the  city  of  New  York  (or  who  has  had  elsewhere  experience 
rated  as  equivalent  thereto  by  the  board  of  examiners),  and  who  produces 
evidence  of  having  successfully  pursued,  since  beginning  his  work  as  a 
teacher,  in  some  recognised  institution  oi  learning,  one  or  two  satisfactory 
courses  of  study  involving  in  all  not  less  than  sixty  hours'  attendance  upo 
lectures,  seminars,  or  laboratory  work  in  some  branch  of  science  or 
literature,  or  in  professional  work. 

Note. — Each  course  considered  with  a  view  to  the  granting  of 
license  No.  2  or  of  a  head  of  deoartment  license  must  have  amounted 
to  at  least  30  hours,  and  must  nave  been  terminated  by  a  successful 
examination.  Each  30  hour  course  must  have  extended  over  15  weeks 
or  over  the  six  weeks  of  a  summer  session.  Applicants  must  present 
certificates  of  attendance  and  of  successful  examination.  Note-books 
will  be  accepted  as  supplementary  evidence  of  the  character  and 
amount  of  work  done. 

III.  A  head  of  department  license  may  be  granted  to  the  holder  of  a 
teacher's  license  No.  2  or  No.  1,  who  has  had  successful  experience  in 
teaching  amounting  to  not  less  than  the  equivalent  of  eight  years  in  the 
city  of  New  York ;  who  passes  an  examination  in  the  principles  of 
education,  methods  of  teaching  and  school  management,  and  who  produces 
evidence  of  having  pursued  satisfactory  courses  of  study  amounting  to  not 
less  than  (1)  sixty  hours  in  some  branch  of  the  science  of  education,  and  (2) 
sixty  hours  in  some  branch  of  literature,  science,  or  art.  All  courses 
presented  must  meet  the  conditions  mentioned  in  the  note  to  the  last 
paragraph.  Courses  considered  with  a  view  to  the  granting  of  a  head  of 
department  license  may  have  been  taken  either  during  the  school  year  for 
at  lea^t  two  years,  or  at  a  university  or  normal  summer  school  for  at  least 
two  senior  sessions,  or  during  one  school  year  and  one  summer  session. 
Applicants  who  have  not  taken  su(;h  courses  of  study  may  be  granted  a 
h^id  of  department  license  upon  |)assing,  in  addition  to  the  professional 
examination  above  mentioned,  an  examination  in  English  language  and 
literature,  in  history  and  civics,  or  in  elementary  science. 

IV.  Applicants  for  a  principal's  license  must  have  one  of  the  following 
qualifications :  (a^  Graduation  from  a  college  or  university  recognized  by 
tne  Events  of  tne  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  together  with 
two  years  of  professional  study  in  a  university  school  or  department  of 
education  and  successful  experience  in  teaching  during  not  less  than  three 
years.  (The  professional  study  here  mentioned  must  amount  to  not  less 
than  five  himdred  hours  of  attendance  upon  lectures,  seminars,  or  laboratory 
work,  and  need  not  be  confined  to  strictly  pedagogical  branches)  (b) 
Graduation  from  a  recognized  college  or  university,  together  with  at  least 
five  years'  successful  experience  in  teaching  or  supervision  since  graduatirm. 
(For  Manhattan  and  The  Bronx  college  graduates  must  have  had  at  least 
eight  years'  successful  experience  in  graded  or  normal  schools.)  (c)  For  the 
Boroughs  of  Queens  and  Kichmond  only,  the  holding  of  a  New  York  State 
certificate  granted  since  1875,  together  with  eight  years  in  teaching  or 
supervision  immediately  preceding  the  examination,  (d)  Ten  years' 
experience  in  teaching  or  supervision  in  city  public  schools,  immediately 
preceding  the  examination.  (In  Manhattan  and  The  Bronx  an  applicant  in 
this  class  must  have  had  successful  experience  as  principal  or  teacher  in  a 
graded  city  school  for  at  least  ten  years  and  must  have  successfully 
completed  a  course  of  at  least  two  years  in  a  school  of  pedagogy  approved 
by  uie  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  or  of  at  least  two  six 
we^'  seBsions  of  a  university  or  nprmtU  summer  school.    The  course  here 
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referred  to  must  be  i)edagogical  and  must  have  amounted  to  not  less  than 
sixty  hours'  attendance,  and  must  have  been  tennin^;ed  by  successful 
examination.) 

The  subjects  of  the  written  examination  for  princi{)al's  license  will  be 
history  and  principles  of  education,  methods  of  teaching,  school  manage- 
ment, and  three  of  the  following  groups  of  academic  subjects  : 

(a)  English  literature,  rhetoric. 

(b)  Logic,  psychology. 

(c)  Algebra,  geometry,  tiigonometry. 

(d)  Physics,  chemistry,  physiology  and  hygiene. 

(e)  Physical  and  mathematical  geography,  United  States  history,  civil 
government. 

(f)  A  language  and  its  literature,  namely  Greek,  Latin,  Frendi,  German, 
Spanish,  or  Anglo-Saxon. 

Applicants  will  be  required  to  take  group  (a)  and  two  other  groups. 

Exemption  from  the  academic  portion  of  the  principal's  examination 
except  in  group  (a)  may  be  granted  to  graduates  of  recognized  colleges  or 
universities.  Applicants  not  graduates  of  recognized  colleges  who  have 
successfully  completed,  with  examination,  one  or  two  college  or  university 
courses  of  at  least  one  year  or  of  one  summer  session,  amounting  to  not  less 
than  sixty  hours  in  any  of  the  subjects  mentioned  in  groups  (b\  (cX  (d),  and 
(e),  may  be  exempted  from  examination  in  the  group  or  groups  embracing 
such  subject  or  subjects. 

v.  Assistant  supervisors  or  teachers  of  special  branches  (as  musia 
manual  training  or  drawing,  cooking  sewing,  German,  French,  physical 
training,  phonography,  or  snop-wor£)  must  have  the  following  qualifi- 
cations: Graduation  from  a  high  school  or  a  general  education  that  is 
obviously  equivalent ;  graduation  from  a  course  of  professional  training  of 
at  least  one  year  in  the  special  branch  to  be  taught,  and  at  least  one  year's 
experience  in  teaching  that  special  branch,  except  in  the  case  of  teachers  of 
shop- work  and  cooking.  No  applicants  are  exempted  from  the  examina- 
tions for  these  licenses.  In  case  of  teachers  of  languages,  three  years' 
experience  in  teaching  may  be  accented  as  the  equivalent  of  the  required 
one  year  of  professional  training.  Persons  not  graduates  of  a  hi^  school 
or  equivalent  institution  may  be  required  to  take  a  supplementary 
academic  examination. 

Applicants  for  kindergarten  licenses  must  have  one  of  the  following 
qualifications  :  (a)  Graduation  from  a  high  school  or  equivalent  academic 
training,  and  graduation  from  a  school  for  the  professional  training  of 
teachers  having  a  course  of  two  years,  at  least  one  of  which  has  been 
devoted  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  kinder^rten  work  ;  (b)  Graduation 
from  a  State  normal  school  or  a  college  having  a  kindergarten  coarse  of 
two  years;  (c)  Graduation  from  a  school  for  the  training  of  kinder- 
gartners  having  a  course  of  at  least  one  year,  together  with  successful 
experience  in  kindergarten  teaching  for  not  less  than  two  years.  Appli- 
cants presenting  qualification  (c)  must  also  pass  an  examination  in 
academic  studies. 

HioH  School  Licensed. — In  addition  to  possessing  the  qualifications  re- 
quired by  the  By-Laws  of  the  Board  of  Education,  each  applicant  for  a 
high  school  license  in  the  city  of  New  York  must  pass  a  wntten  and  an 
oral  examination  in  the  science  of  education  and  in  the  subjects  which  he  is 
to  teach. 
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Professor  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  continues :  "  We  are  much 
gratified  at  having  secured  the  introduction  here  of  a  thorough- 
going system  of  appointment  by  merit  only.  Theoretically,  the 
examiners  Ucense ;  the  several  boards  of  borough  superintendents 
reppmmend;  and  the  school  boards  appoint.  Practically,  how- 
ever, the  examiners  license  and  determine  the  order  of  appointing ; 
the  board  of  superintendents  appoint;  and  the  school  boaras 
merely  confirm. 

"  Under  the  new  charter,  this  S3rstem  will  be  extended  to  the 
entire  City  (it  is  not  now  in  force  in  Brooklyn),  and  is  some- 
what simplified,  because  foe  the  several  boards  of  borough 
superintendents  there  is  substituted  a  single  board  of  city 
superintendents,  and  for  the  several  borough  school  boards  there 
is  substituted  a  single  city  board  of  education. 

"The  principles  outlined  above  remain,  however,  in  their 
fullness.' 

D. — The  Revinian  of  the  Charter  in  1901.* 

"  The  revised  charter  for  the  City  of  New  York,  which  has 
been  adopted  to  take  effect  January  1,  1902,  confirms  the 
strong  points  of  the  public  school  oi^nization  as  determined  in 
the  on^nal  Greater  New  York  Charter  of  1897,  removes  the 
anomalies  and  defects  which  a  spirit  of  compromise  pennitted  to 
remain  in  that  document,  and  makes  provision  for  a  number  of 
improvements,  all  in  the  direction  of  sound  principle.  The 
borough  school  boards,  together  with  the  borough  superin- 
tendents and  all  their  paraphernalia  are  wiped  out,  and  one 
school  system  is  provided  for  the  entire  city  of  New  York,  in 
charge  of  a  single  board  of  education,  ami  presided  over  by 
a  single  city  superintendent,  clothed  with  the  tuU  powers  which 
belong  to  his  office." 

The  new  board  is  to  consist  of  46  members,  appointed  by  the 
ma^or,  and  irremovable ;  members  hold  office  for  five  years  and 
retire  in  rotation.  Twenty- two  must  be  residents  of  Manhattan, 
4  of  the  Bronx,  14  of  Brooklyn,  4  of  Queen  s,  and  2  of  Richmond. 
The  board  may  appoint  an  executive  committee  of  15  with 
extensive  powers.  The  board  is  to  appoint  a  city  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  and  superintendents  ot  school  buildings  and 
of  supplies,  and  a  supervisor  of  lectures,  each  for  a  term  of  six 
years ;  the  present  superintendents  are  to  complete  their  term. 

A  board  of  superintendents  is  to  be  formed,  consisting  of  9 
members  (including  the  city  superintendent),  chosen  by  the  Board 
of  Education.  The  city  is  to  be  divided  inlo  46  districts, 
assigned  in  pairs  to  district  superintendents.  The  present  borough 
superintendents  and  their  associates  are  included  in  these  appoint- 
ments. The  board  of  superintendents  "  are  the  central  aamin- 
istrative  body,  in  iinmodiate  charge  of  the  educational  policy  of 
the  city  and  the  work  of  the  school  system  as  a  whole."    The 

♦  Based  on  an  editorial  note  in  the  *'  Educational  Keview  '^  (New  York) 
May,  1901, 
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district  superintendents  are  assigned  purely  educational  duties  in 
guiding  the  teaching  in  their  respective  districts. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  is  not  changed  in  constitution. 

In  each  of  the  forty-six  districts  a  local  school  board  is  to  be 
appointed,  consisting  of  live  persons  appointed  by  the  Borough 
President,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  appointed  by 
the  President  thereof,  and  the  District  Superintenaent.  TWs 
board  has  no  powers  that  can  interfere  with  the  administration 
or  conduct  of  the  schools ;  but  inspects  the  schools  and  gives 
"  voice  to  local  opinion." 

"  The  Davis  school  salary  law  is  re-enacted  in  all  essentials." 
This  law  provided  a  dofinit  minimum  income,  which  is  expected 
o  be  adequate  under  normal  conditions,  but  may  be  increased 
by  the  City  Council  if  they  wish. 

"As  a  whole,  the  education  chapter  of  the  new  charter  is 
thoroughly  sound  in  principle  and  wonderfully  complete  in 
detaU." 

The  local  committee  system  of  appointing  teachers  in 
Brooklyn,  which  was  spared  by  the  law  of  1897,  is  now 
abolished ;  and  the  school  system  of  New  York  will  in  future  be 
homogeneous. 

2.  General  Statistics  for  1900. 


The  following  tables  arc  compiled  from  the  Rej)ort  of  the  City 
Superintendent  of  Schools  for  1899-1900,  and  give  "a  sjmoptic 
view  of  the  statistics  of  the  pulilic  schools  of  the  City  of  New 
York  "  :--- 


Population  (U.S.  Census,  1900) 

School  population  (5  to  18  yearn),  estimated  July  31st,  1900  - 

Total  net  enrolment  in  public  schools  of  pupils  between  5  an<l  '^i 
18  years  of  age -        -        -  ) 


3,437.202 
757,602 

518,073 


Total  Net 
Enrolment. 

High 
Schools. 

Elementary 
Schools. 

Kindergartens, 

TotaL 

Of  pupils  between  4  and 
21  years  of  age  • 

17,018 

498,595 

7,806 

523.419 

Average  daily  A ttend- 
ANCK  .... 

10,809 

364,481 

2,921 

378,211 

Average  register*  - 

11,7(K5 

403,614 

3,631 

418,951 

*  The  conditions  under  which  a  child  s  name  is  kept  on  the  regbter  are  not 
even  the  same  in  all  the  boniughs.  The  statistics  based  on  ''scnool  member- 
ship" in  the  schools  of  the  United  StHtes  are  gt^nerally  not  comparable,  and 
should  be  liandled  ^ith  great  caution. 
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Per  cent,  of  daily  attendance  on  net  enrolment 

„  „  average  register 


72 
90 


Aggregate  days'  attend- 
ms     - 


4  to  5 
Years. 


ance  of  pupil 


68,966 


5  to  18  years.     Over  18  years 


72,107,656 


257,813 


ToUl. 


72,434,435 


!N  umber  of  sittings  in  the  schools        .... 

^Number  of  r^ular  teachers 

3fumber  of  Schoolhouses 

„  „  „  erected  during  the  year 


426,090 

10,492 

448 

15 


Value  of  school  sites 
„       houses 
all  other  property 
Total 


(estimated) 


>f 


»* 


»> 


i» 


$ 

14,808,870 

35,079,791 

2,209,858 

52,098,519 


Public  Day  Schools. 


^^ifferent  Papito  Enrolled 
^upenrtoiog  Offleen 
Regular  Teaohen    • 


Manhat- 
tan and 

The 
Bronx. 


800,880 

86S 

6,468 


Brooklyn. 


181,014 

281 

8,488 


Queen'a 


S0,S61 

68 

0(8 


New  York. 


Richmond. 


12,219 

20 

280 


High  Schools. 


dumber  of  high  schools  and  departments    - 
instructors  -       -        -        •        - 
difforent  pupils  enrolled 
pupils  graduated  during  the  year 


f> 


*t 


21 
475 


Male. 


7,441 
426 


Female. 

Total. 

9,577 

17,018 

577 

1,002 

5002. 
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Teachers*  Training  Schools. 

— 

Male. 

24 
6 

Female. 

Total. 

Nnmber  of  instructors          ...        - 

„       different  pupils  enrolled     - 

,,        pupils   graduated     during    the 
year 

24 

527 

288 

551 
294 

Elementary  Schools. 


Number  of  schools 
„  teachers 

„  different  pupils  enrolled 

pupils  graduated 


» 


Male.     Female.    Total. 

.  \ 


48.) 
9,200 

—  2.52,793  1 24.5,802    498,595 

—  I     6,597        7,143      13,740 


Kindergartens. 


Number  of  classes 


ft 


>> 


instructors  - 

dift'erent  pupils  enrolled 


" 

Male. 

Female. 

1 
115 

— 

— 

140 

— 

— 

1 

3,909 

3,897 

Total. 


7,806 


Public  Evening  Schools, 


High  Schools. 


Number  of  school  rt 
Average  daily  attendance    - 
Number  of  teachers      *        : 

diflerent  pupils  enrolled 
Elementary  Schools. 


» 


Number  of  schools 
Average  daily  attendance    - 
Number  of  teachers 

different  pupils  enrolled 


—     1   Male. 


6  — 

2,880         — 
—  124 

6,960 


48 
14,407 


*f 


300 
27.342 


Female. 


20 
1,786 


406 
15,715 


Total. 


144 
8,746 


706 


43,057 
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Vacation  Schools  and  Playobounds. 


Schools 

School  playgTounds  (mommg  and 
afternoon) 

School  playgrounds  (afternoon  and 
evening) 

Oatdoor  playgroundH 

Koof  playgroonrls    •        .        .        . 

Piers 

Baths 


Manhattan  and  The 
Bronx. 


Brooklyn. 


No. 


10 

19 

10 

12 

2 

6 

11 


Average 
Attendance. 


4,921 

7,851 

5,306 

3,117 

439 

867 

871 


No. 


11 


I 


11 


Average 
Attendance. 


3,210 


6,704 


In  addition  to  the  schools  in  the  above  table,  there  are  two 
truant  schools,  with  an  enrolment  of  207  pupils;  and  59 
corporate  schools,  which  are  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  public 
School  Fund.  Of  these  48  are  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx 
{enrolment  27,949),  and  11  in  Brooklyn  (enrolment  5,454). 

The  Board  of  Education  also  maintains  a  nautical  school  on 
the  ship  "  St.  Mary's." 

There  are  also  many  private  schools  with  a  large  enrolment, 
in  1898-9  amounting  to  18  per  cent  of  that  of  the  public 
schools. 


3.  The  Day  Schools. 

Children  have  hitherto  been  admitted  to  the  lowest  grade  of 
the  elementary  schools  at  a  very  early  age,  but  under  the  revised 
charter  they  will  not  be  admitted  till  they  are  six  years  old, 
those  under  that  age  being  provided  for  in  Kindergartens. 

The  course  in  the  elementary  schools  extends  over  seven  years 
in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  and  over  eight  years  in  the  other 
boroughs.  The  children  graduate  from  these  schools  when 
about  14i  years  old.  There  are  manual  training  classes  through- 
out the  elementary  and  high  schools.  Text-books  are  proviaed 
gratis. 

13,740  pupils  who  graduated  from  the  elementary  schools  in 
the  year  1889-1900,  7,974  enteral  the  hiffh  schooLs.  743  l)oys 
entered  the  prepiiratory  department  of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  and  672  girls  entered  the  normal  college.  That  is  to 
say,  nearly  two-thirds  of  those  who  persevere  to  the  end  of  the 
elamentary  course  enter  on  a  course  of  secondary  education. 
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The  ordinary  high  school  course  is  four  years.  There  wifts  % 
great  increase  in  the  high  school  enrolment  in  1900,  which  was 
nearly  25  per  cent,  greater  than  the  previous  year.  "The 
demand  for  high  school  commercial  work  has  fiilly  kept  pjW5< 
with  the  demand  for  literary  or  college  preparatory  work.  The 
organization  of  the  commercial  department  of  the  Boys'  Higl 
Scnool,  IJrooklyn,  into  a  separate  commercial  high  school,  anc 
the  extension  of  the  commercial  course  of  study  from  tw( 
years  to  three,  have  given  a  new  dignity  and  importance  U 
this  department.  Elaborate  preparations  are  now  in  progress  U 
found  in  Manhattan  a  high  school  of  commerce  of  the  mo«i 
advanced  and  modem  type."  A  manual  training  high  school  ii 
also  needed  in  Manhattan  ;  while  trade  schools  should  take  th< 
place  of  the  last  two  years  of  work  in  the  elementary  schools  ii 
the  tenement-house  neighbourhoods. 


4.  The  Evening  Schools. 

In  1885  Dr.  Philbrick  spoke  in  very  high  terms  of  the  evening 
high  school  of  New  York,  which  he  said  was  a  veritable  coU^ 
on  a  large  scale,  and  conducted  on  the  most  liberal  plan.  Tn< 
school  was  opened  in  1866.  In  1885  there  was  an  enrolment  o 
1,655,  and  an  average  attendance  of  951,  with  22  instructors.  Ii 
1900  there  were  4  such  schools  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  witl 
an  enrolment  of  6,523  and  an  average  attendance  of  1,943,  witl 
94  instructors.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  regularity  of  attend 
ance  has  diminished  greatly  in  the  interval. 

The  evening  elementarv  schools  have  also  a  large  enrollmen 
(34,423  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  5,880  in  Brooklyn,  160  ii 
Richmond),  but  an  average  attendance  of  only  33  per  cent,  o 
the  enrolment. 

5.   The  Free  Lectures. 

The  development  ot  evening  education  most  in  vogue  is  th< 
Free  Lecture  System.  In  the  winter  of  1899-1900, 1,871  lecture 
were  given  in  forty-eight  localities,  and  the  total  attendance  wa 
538,084.  The  favourite  subject  appears  to  be  Travel  anc 
Descriptive  Geography ;  Literature,  History,  and  various  branche 
of  Science  are  also  popular ;  while  Natural  Science,  Physiology  an( 
Hygiene,  Music,  Art,  Civics  and  Sociology  were  also  the  subject 
of  many  lectures.  Three-fourths  of  the  audiences  are  said  Xa 
have  been  persons  in  middle  life.  The  scheme  has  existed  fo: 
twelve  years  with  growing  success. 


6.  The  Vacation  Schools. 

In  a  crowded  city  like  New  York  the  care  of  the  children  wh< 
do  not  po  into  the  country  during  the  long  summer  vacation  i 
an  ever-recurring  neces«ity.    To  meet  the  needs  of  these  children 
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many  of  the  school  building  were  opened,  especially  m  the  most 
crowded  centres,  as  Play  Scnools.  These  were  placed  under  the 
charge  of  paid  teachers,  and  a  system  of  manual  education  deve- 
loping from  kindergarten  methods  to  wood  and  iron  work  and 
meddling  for  the  boys,  and  to  cookine  and  sewing  for  the  girls, 
was  organised.  In  addition,  many  playgroimds  were  thrown 
open,  and  roof  gardens,  in  the  most  crowded  parts,  under  the 
superintendence  of  teachers  who  conducted  kindergarten  exer- 
cises.  gymnastics,  and  games;  and  many  swimming  baths,  with 
instructors,  wore  also  at  the  children's  service.  The  organisation 
is  only  two  years  old,  but  the  figures  given  in  the  table  above 
(p.  13)  show  how  much  these  fEicmties  are  appreciated. 

October,  1901.  A.  L  Bowley, 
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1.  Constitution  and  Powers  of  the  School  Committee.* 

!•  The  school  committee  of  Boston  is  composed  of  twenty-four 
members,  eight  of  whom  are  elected  each  year  by  the  qualified 
voters  of  the  city,  to  serve  three  years.  A  majority  of  aU  the  mem- 
bers chosen  constitute  a  quorum. 

The  school  committee  is  a  legal  corporation  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  and  administering  certain  trust  fimds,  but  not  for  other 
purposes. 

Tlie  duty  is  imposed  by  law  on  the  city  to  raise  such  sums  of 
money  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  schools,  which 
sums  are  assessed  and  collected  in  the  same  maimer  as  other 
taxes.  The  school  committee  formerly  presented  annually  to  the 
city  council,  through  the  mayor,  an  estimate  in  detail  of  the  amount 
of  money  needed  by  the  schools  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the 
council  made  such  appropriations  as  they  saw  fit.  Thus,  in  1898 
the  committee  asked  for  $2,690,000,  and  received  only  §2,470,000. 
But  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  in  1898,  the  school  committee 
was  given  power  to  make  appropriations  for  itself  independently 
of  the  city  coimcil,  and  the  tax  was  limited  to  $2.80  for  the  year 
1899,  $2.85  for  the  year  1900,  and  $2.90  afterwards  on  $1,000 
of  the  taxable  valuation  of  the  city. 

The  title  to  school  property  is  vested  in  the  city,  and  lawsuits 
concerning  the  same  are  brought  in  its  name. 

The  school  committee  have  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
public  schools.  They  may  elect  or  discharge  teachers  and  janitors, 
fix  their  compensation  and  define  their  duties,  but  the  salaries 
established  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  may  not  be  increased  during 
the  year. 

The  school  committee  have  full  power  to  repaii*  school  buildings, 
to  provide  temporary  accommodations  for  schools,  to  select,  bond, 
aud  purchase  school  sites,  and  to  determine  the  plans  for  new 
buildings,  but  they  might  not,  according  to  the  old  law,  expend,  or 
contract  to  expend,  any  more  money  for  these  purposes  than  the 
city  coimcil  had  appropriated  therefor,  and  according  to  the 
new  law  they  must  expend  25  cents  per  $1,000  of  the  taxable  valu- 
ation of  the  city  on  repairs  and  alterations  of  school  buildings.  They 
have  now  power  to  make  alterations  and  i-epairs  independently 
of  the  mayor,  ANithiu  whose  Dro\ince  their  (execution  was  before 
1899. 

The  school  committee  must  elect  a  superintendent  of  schools 
and  a  board  of  supervisors,  consisting  of  not  more  than  six  membei's. 


-»♦- 


*  From  the  Report  of  the  Commi^aiontr  of  Education,  Washingtoii, 
of  l895-^»  brought  up  to  date  as  iaf  as  possible. 
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define  their  duties,  and  fix  their  compensation.  The  superintendent 
and  supervisors  hold  office  for  two  years,  but  may  be  removed  for 
cause  by  the  school  committee  at  any  time.  The  superintendent 
is  a  member  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  and,  when  present,  presides 
at  their  meetings.  The  votes  of  the  majority  of  the  whole  number 
of  members  of  the  school  committee  are  necessary  to  elect  the 
superintendent,  the  supervisors,  the  head  masters  of  the  Latin, 
normal,  and  high  schools,  masters  of  the  grammar  schools,  or 
directors  of  special  studies. 

The  school  committee  direct  what  books  shall  be  used  in  the 
public  schools,  and  prescribe  the  coui'se  of  studies  and  exercises 
to  be  pursued.  It  is  their  duty  to  purchase,  at  the  expense  of  the 
city,  the  text  books  and  other  supplies  used  in  the  school  from 
the  lowest  grade  to  the  end  of  the  high  school  course ;  to  cause  a 
school  census  to  be  taken  annually ;  to  cause  school  registers  to  be 
kept ;  to  make  annual  reports  to  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  and  to  enforce  the  compulsory  attendance  laws. 

"  The  public  statutes*  [of  the  State  of  Massachusetts]  require 
every  town  and  city  to  maintain  for  at  least  thirty-two  weeks  in 
the  year  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  for  the  instruction  of  all 
the  children  who  may  legally  attend  a  public  school  thereinf. 
It  is  enacted  that  such  schools  shall  be  taught  by  teachers  of  com- 
petent ability  and  good  morals,  who  shall  give  instiniction  in  ortho- 
graphy, reading,  writing,  the  English  language,  and  grammar, 
geography,  arithmetic,  drawing,  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
physiology  and  hygiene,  including  the  effect  of  alcoholic  drinks 
and  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  on  the  human  system,  and  good 
behaviour.  Book  -  keeping,  algebra,  geometry,  one  or  more 
foreign  languages,  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences,  kindergarten 
training,  manual  training,  agricultm^,  sewing,  cooking,  vocal 
music,  physical  training,  civil  government,  ethics,  and  such 
other  subjects  as  the  school  committee  deem  expedient,  may  be 
taught  in  the  public  schools." 

2.  The  Movement  for  Reform. 

There  has  been  in  recent  years  a  strong  movement  in  Boston 
towards  the  reform  of  the  school  system.  A  committee  of  fifteen, 
who  had  thoroughly  considered  the  needs  of  the  city,  framed  a 
Bill  which  was  presented  in  1898  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislation. 
The  chief  features  are  summarised  as  follow  sj : —  "  The  school  board 
is  hereafter  to  consist  of  twelve  persons.  Three  are  to  be  elected 
each  year,  by  the  voters,  for  a  three-year  term,  and  one  is  to  be 
appointed  by  the  mayor  for  a  similai'  term.  This  school  board 
is  to  have  general  charge  of  the  schools,  and  is  to  elect  a  superinten- 
dent of  schools  and  a  business  agent.    It  is  also  to  organise  a  school 

*  From  the  Educational  Review  (New  York),  Dec,  1898. 
t  The  lower  Bmit  of  age  at  Boston  is  3^  years.    '       r  •  f» 

t  Tlie  foUowfug  18  mm  the  Educational  JUvieiv  (New  York),  Maroh, 
18»8. 
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faoahy  and  appoint  visitors.  TTp  to  an  amount  equal  to  one-third 
of  one  per  cent,  of  the  total  assessed  valuation  of  the  city  the 
school  board  may  fix  the  amount  to  be  raised  and  spent  for  school 
purposes  in  any  one  year.  With  the  consent  of  the  city  council 
it  may  exceed  such  limitation.  ' ««  *if    m 

"Tlie  superintendent  is  to  hold  oflBice  during  good  behaviour 
and  efficiency,  but  may  be  removed  by  a  two-thirds*  vote  of  the 
members  of  the  school  board.  The  appointment,  promotion, 
and  dismissal  of  teachers  are  vested  in  the  superintendent.  His 
aotion  in  these  matters  is  final,  unless  vetoed  by  a  three-fourths 
vote  of  the  board.  The  supmntendent  shall  also,  after  consultation 
with  inspectors  and  school  facult}*,  determine  all  courses  of  study, 
and  choose  all  text-books  and  other  apparatus  of  teaching.  The 
inspectors  are  to  be  nominated  by  the  superintendent,  subject  to  con- 
firmation by  the  board,  and  are  to  serve  for  a  three-year  term. 
They  are  to  be  assistants  to  the  superintendent.  Examinations 
of  teachera  are  in  their  charge,  subj^t  to  the  superintendent's 
direction. 

"A  novel  featm*e,  borrowed^  from  Prance,  and  urged  upon 
American  school  boards  by  several  of  the  persons  consulted  by  the 
Committee  of  Fifteen,  is  the  school  faculty.  This  is  an  advisory 
body  only,  but,  if  constituted,  it  is  sure  to  become  a  most  influential 
one.  The  school  faculty  is  to  be  made  up  of  the  superintendent,  the 
inspectors,  and  of  not  less  than  thirty  more  members,  who  shall 
be  elected  by  the  teachers  of  the  school  from  their  own  numbers." 

"  For  Boston  the  bill  would  bring  about  an  absolute  revolution. 
The  superintendent  of  schools  would  cease  to  be  a  dignified  figure- 
head, and  become  an  almost  imequalled  educational  power.  The 
management  of  minute  details  by  the  school  committee  would 
come  to  an  end,  and  the  modem  administrative  device  of  concen- 
trating power  and  responsibility  woxild  be  fully  and  frankly 
adopted/^ 

I  This  bill  did  not  pass  the  legislature,  but  under  the  poweTS 
given  them  by  the  statutes  the  school  committee  of  Boston  in 
1898  altered  tiie  duties  and  powers'^of  the  superintendent,  giving 
the'superintendent  extensive  powers  in  the  appointment  of  teacher-s 
The  non-re-election  of  Mr.  Seaver,  the ''superintendent  for  some 
years  past,  in  Jime,  1900,  may,  however,  point  to  a  reactionary 
policy.  The  chief  criticisms  directed  against  tb*  old  s}'slnm  were 
on  the  grounds  that  the  school  committee  was  too  large  for  effi- 
ciency, was  divided  into'too'many  departmental  committees,  which 
interfered  with  the  executive,  that  it  took  authority  and  responsi- 
bility out  of  the  hands  of  its  executive  officers,  appointed  its'teachers 
on  partisan  lines,  with  little  attention  to  merit,  and  was  greatly 
inflneneed  by  the  publishers  in  the  selection'of  text-books,  ♦p^       ' . 


*  See  the  BdmMomU  Aivitto  (New  York),  Sept,  1897,  pp.  107 
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3.  The    Suierintendent    of   Schools    and   the    Appointment 

OF  Teachers. 

A  superintendent  of  schools  and  six  supervisors  are  elected 
biennially  ;  the  former  is  the  executive  officer  of  the  school  board  in 
all  niattei*s  relating  to  instruction ;  he  assigns  their  duties  to  the 
supervisors, and  may  delegate  his  authority  to  them.  "He  shall, 
after  consultation  with  membei's  of  the  board  of  superxdsors,  and 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board,  appoint,  transfer,  and  remove 
all  directoi^,  principals,  and  other  instructoi*s ;  provided  that,  in 
the  case  of  subordinate  inatructoi-s,  he  shall  also  consult  the  principal 
of  the  school,  if  any,  to  which  the  action  relates,  and  with  the 
appropriate  director,  if  the  action  relates  to  his  department; 
irrovided,  that  all  such  appointments,  transfers  and  removals 
shall  be  approved  by  the  committee  in  charge  before  being  pre- 
sented to  the  board.'' •  In  1898  the  superintendent  constructed 
a  merit  list  of  teachers,  based  on  their  scholastic  record  and 
teaching  ability  and  experience.  When  a  vacancy  occurred  the 
names  of  the  three  candidates  highest  on  the  merit  list  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  principal  of  the  school  concerned.  He  chose  one, 
who  was  recommended  by  the  superintendent  to  the  board.  The 
candidate  so  recommended  was  appointed  in  all  cases  but  one  in  the 
year  1899-00.  This  method  of  appointment  was  not  in  June, 
1900,  as  yet  adopted  in  the  form  of  binding  rules. 

The  superintendent  reports  on  all  changes  in  courses  of  study, 
and  on  all  changes  in  the  regulations  before  they  are  acted  on  by 
the  board.  He  is  present  at  the  board  meetings,  and  has  the 
right  to  take  part  in  debate. 

The  introduction  or  change  of  textrbooks  is  reported  on  both 
by  the  board  of  supervisors  and  the  committee  on  courses  of 
study  and  textrbooks  before  it  is  approved  by  the  board.  A 
change  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  board. 

4.  The  Public  Day  Schools  :  Statistics  of  Age  and  Attendance. 

The  public  school  system  of  Boston  comprised,  in  June,  1899, 
"  one  normal  school,  two  Latin  schools  (one  for  boys  and  one  for 
gh'ls),  eight  high  schools,  the  mechanic  arts  high  school,  fifty- 
seven  grammar  schools,  five  hundred  and  seventy  primary  classes,! 
a  special  class,  sixty-nine  kindergar.ens,  one  school  for  the  deaf, 
an  evening  high  school,  and  twelve  evening  elementary  schools, 
five  evening;  drawing  schools,  a  special  school  on  Spectacle  Island, 
twenty-seven  manual  training  schools,  and  twenty-two  schools  of 
cookery.  "J  1 

In  Boston  the  grammar  schools  are  in  build'ngs  separate  from 
the  primary  schools,  and  there  is  the  ]if  cul'arity  that  the  primary 
schoo's  have  only  three  grades,  while  the  grammar Jschoo's  have 
six.  The  following  table,  which  is  reproduced  as  giving  an  adequate 
bird's  eye  view  of  the  whole  system,  shows  that  a  common  course 

*  Exiles  of  the  School  Committee,  1900.  t  In  fifty-seven  echocjs, 

I  Report  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston  (or  189&-90, 
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for  a  child  would  be  to  spend  his  time  from  four  to  six  years  old  in 
the  kindergarten,  the  next  three  years  would  be  spent  in  successive 
grades  in  tlie  primary  school ;  entering  the  grammar  school  at 
nine,  he  would  spend  six  (<r  seven  years  in  the  grades  from  the 
fourth  to  the  ninth.  Entering  the  high  school  when  fifteen  oi- 
sixteen  years  old,  he  would  pass  through  its  fom'  years'  course  by 
the  time  he  was  nineteen  or  twenty.  On  the  other  hand,  he  might 
be  at  the  Latin  school  from  the  time  he  was  eleven  years  old. 

In  September,  1899,  there  were  in  Boston  86,505  children 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  of  whom  66,221  were  reported 
as  attending  pubhc  schools,  and  13,515  as  attending  private  schools. 

The  law  of  Massachusetts  requires  every  child  between  seven  and 
fourteen  yeai-s  of  age  to  attend  school.  In  1899  the  committee 
reports  that  "  the  number  of  children  in  the  whole  city  who  failed 
to  comply  with  the  school  attendance  law  is  very  small,  probably 
not  more  than  one  per  cent,  of  those  to  whom  the  law  applies." 
The  following  figures  show  the  regularity  of  attendance  : — 


Normal  School 
Tiatin  and  High  Schools   • 
Grammar  SchooU 
Primary  Schools 
Kindergartens  - 

Totals     - 

Evening  Schools 
Special  Schools 

\ 

Average  Number  of 
Pupils  belonging. 

-  ;                  261 

6,616 
39,419 
30,851 

-  '                4,163 

1 
1 

80,309 

-  !                 0,266 

164 

1 

Average 
Attendance. 

246 

5,327 

36.540 

27,363 

3,179 

72,654 

4,413 
136 

The  method  of  deciding  what  pupils  belong  to  a  school  varies 
gi-eatly  from  city  to  city  in  the  Uiiited  States,  and  this  makes 
comparisons  veiy  difiicult.  In  Boston  no  ])upirs  name  is  omitted 
from  the  list  of  those  belonging  to  a  school  till  it  is  known  that 
the  pupil  is  definitely  withdrawn,  or  until  ten  cx^nsecutive  days  of 
absence  have  been  recorded.  The  figui-ea  of  enrolment,  membership, 
and  attendance  refer  in  dift'erent  reports,  and  even  in  difl'erent 
parts  of  tlie  same  reports,  to  difTerent  duteii  and  schools,  and  have 
different  meanings,  so  that  it  is  useless  to  give  them. 


5.  The  Ejndergabtens. 

The  kindergartens  admit  children  at  three  and  a-half  years 
old.  A  child  may  be  promoted  to  a  primary  school  as  soon  as  the 
princijial  of  llu-  <  list  riot  thinks  liiin  qualified.  Few  stay  after  they 
are  six  yeiU's  old.  Tliere  ha^i  Lrcu  a  ^r;.|,  l.r'iween  the  kindergarten 
and  the  first  grade  work,  for  the  teiu-liei*s  of  the  fii*st  grade,  which 
of  course   contains  a  gi*eat  majority  of   children  who  have  not 
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been  to  a  kindergarten,  have  not  been  able  to  cany  on  the  course ; 
but  an  eflfort  is  being  made  to  encourage  the  primary  teachers 
to  learn  kindergarten  methods,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  gap  will  in 
time  be  closed.  It  is  claimed  that  the  kindergarten  pupils  have 
become  familiar  with  school  routine  before  entering  tiie  primary 
school,  and  make  more  rapidjprogress^than  others,  so  that,  imder 
favourable  circumstances,  they  are  able  to  complete  the  primary 
course  in  two  years  instead  of  three.  There  were  143  teachers  in  the 
kindergartens  in  January,  1900.  They  are  expected  to  devote  theu* 
afternoons  regularly  to  visiting  the  families  of  their  districts  to 
interest  the  parents  in  the  work. 


C.  The  Primary  Schools  and  the  Grammar  Schools. 

Girls  and  boys  are  educated  together  in  the  primary  schools,  but 
go  to  separate  grammar  schools.  The  primary  schools  are  often 
small,  the  average  number  of  teachers  being  ten,  and  of  pupils 
540.  There  are  fifty-seven  schools,  but  in  the  summary  accounts 
they  are  generally  given  as  574  classes. 

The  weekly  time-table  of  work  in  the  primary  schools  in  1890 


Qrade  I. 


Moral  Training 

Physical  Training 

Recesses 

Observation  Lessons  and  Manual  Training- 
Drawing      

Music 

Languages  

Arituinetic 


Total 


Hours. 

1 

2h 
3 

li 
1 

1.3 
2i 


25 


Grade  II.    '  Grade  III. 


Hours. 

4 

2i 
3 

1 

Hi 

3i 


25 


Hours. 

i 
li 
24 
3 

14 
1 

114 
34 


25 


HourH  9  to  12  a.m.,  with  recess  of  20  minutes  ;  2  to  4  p.m.,  with  recess 
of  10  minutes  on  5  days  ])er  week. 

The  course  of  study  was  revised  in  1900,  in  the  direction  of  giving 
more  time  to  exercises  that  train  the  obser\ang  powers,  and  less  to 
the  formal  exercises  that  engage  chiefly  the  memory;  but  the 
details  of  this  or  other  possible  changes  since  1890  are  not  given  in 
the  report. 

Promotions  from  grade  to  grade  are  made  regularly  twice  a  year, 
but  an  individual  may  be  promoted  at  any  time. 

Pupils  under  seven  years  of  age  are  excused  attendance  in  the 
afternoon  on  written  re(|uest  of  their  parents. 

Promotions  to  the  grammar  schools  are  made  from  the  third 
grade  of  the  primary  schools  annually ;  but  in  addition  some  pupils 
are  promoted  in  February,  and  individuals  may  be  sent  \ip  at 
any  time. 


t]:lO 
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The  superintendent  desires  to  reduce  the  work  of  the  grammar 
school  from  six  grades  (fourth  to  ninth)  to  five,  and  expects  that 
the  same  work  might  be  done  by  i-e-arrangement  in  five  years, 
thus  allowing  the  pupils  to  proceed  to  a  high  fchool  at  an  earlier 
age.  Even  under  the  present  system  many  st\idents  graduate 
(pass  the  ninth  gi*ade)  before  they  have  had  the  thirty  weeks'  edu- 
cation after  they  have  completed  their  thirteenth  year,  which  the 
law  requires.  There  is  some  hardship  on  a  boy  who  has  graduated, 
but  is  obliged  to  wait  without  employment  through  the  simimer  till  he 
has  completed  his  nominal  term.  No  child  under  thirteen  years  may 
be  employed  in  any  factory,  workshop,  or  mercantile  establishment ; 
from  thirteen  to  fourteen  yeai-s  he  may  be  employed  under  certain 
stringent  limitations.  A  study  of  the  table  given  on  p.  327,  however, 
shows  that  it  is  exceptional  for  such  rapid  progress  to  be  made,  that 
the  w^ork  of  a  grade  often  occupies  more  than  a  year,  and  that  there 
is  a  rapid  falling  off  in  number  after  the  sixth  grade.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  last  line  on  the  table  shows  that  attendance  is  well 
maintained  between  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  birthdays,  and 
that  the  remarkable  pro]X)rtion  of  one-sixth  on  the  whole  school 
population  is  over  fourteen.  The  numbers  in  the  higher  grades,  and 
at  the  ages  above  the  limits  of  compulsion,  have  been  steadily  growing 
in  recent  years. 

In  the  report  for  1898-99.,  the  committee  speak  of  the  improve- 
ment of  morale  in  the  grammar  schools,  and  of  their  generally 
satisfactory  condition.  We  may  notice  that  the  girls  remain  at 
school  a  little  longer  than  the  boys,  but  that  the  nimabers  of  the 
sexes  in  each  grade  from  the  third  to  the  eighth  are  nearly  equal. 

The  weekly  time-table  of  work  in  the  grammar  schools  in  1891 
was: — 


Grade 

Grade 

i     Grade 

1 

1    Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

IV. 

V. 

:  VI. 

'      VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

liour. 

Hour. 

Hour. 

Hi  Ur. 

Hour. 

Hour. 

Moral  Training  - 

i 

i 

A 

i 

4 

i 

Minutes. 

.  Minutes. 

!  Minutes. 

Minutes. 

Minutes. 

Minutes. 

Physical  Train inj^ 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

Recess 

50 

50 

,       50 

50 

50 

50 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hnnrs. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Elementary  Science   - 

H 

l?i 

\s 

H 

14 

2 

Manual  Traininj^* 

O 

^ 

1         2" 

2 

2 

2 

Drawing     - 

n 

li 

n 

\h 

IJ 

14 

Miisic- 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

Lan<^age   - 

10 

10 

H 

— 



Language  and  Grain- 

niar- 

•  — 

— 

84 

8 

H 

Oeography  - 

2 

2 

2i 

2h 

24 

t 

History    '  - 

t 

+ 

t 

2" 

24 

3 

Arithnietic- 

^ 

4J 

H 

3^ 

34 

3i 

IJook- keeping     - 
Total  - 

'25 

•25       , 

2o 

25 

25 

U 

25 

The    girls  learn  sewing    an<l  cooker^'  until  tliey  ai-e  proficient.     The 
other  subjects  are  Carpentry,  Mo<lelling,  etc. 

t  These  subjects  are   donv   in  tlu»  ri'atling  le>sons  or  by  supplementary 
reading. 
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The  hours  are  from  nine  to  twelve  a.m.,  with  ten  mimites' 
recess,  and  from  two  to  four  p.m. 

No  home-work  may  be  set  to  pupils  below  the  seventh  grade, 
and  that  set  to  the  upper  grades  should  not  require  more  than 
one  hour's  study. 

All  the  pubUo  schools  are  inspected  by  medical  officers  every 
morning,  and  cases  of  illness  and  infection  are  promptly  dealt  with. 

7.  The  High  Schools. 

Graduates  from  the  grammar  schools  are  admitted  to  the  high 
schools  without  examination;  others  must  pass  an  examination 
equivalent  to  that  for  graduation.  Pupils  are  not  as  a  rule  admitted 
under  thirteen  years  of  age.  The  general  course  of  study  is  for  three 
years,  but  there  is  also  an  advanced  course.  Tlie  law  of  Massa- 
chusetts compels  every  towTi  or  city  of  500  families  to  maintain  a 
high  school  with  a  four  years'  course. 

The  course  of  study  in  1891  was : — 

FmsT  Year  :  EngUsh  language  and  literature,  four  hours 
a  week  till  March  1st,  then  one  hour. 

Ancient  history,  two  hom^. 

One  foreign  language  :  French,  German,  or  Latin  :  four  or 
five  hours  a  week. 

Algebra,  five  or  four  hours  a  week  till  March  1st,  then  one 
hour  less. 

Botany,  four  hours  from  March  1st. 

Singing,  one  hour ;  drawing,  two  hours  ;  physical  traming, 
two  hours  (including  drill  for  boys). 

Second  Year  :  English,  three  hom^  ;  mediaeval  history,  two 
houi^s ;  a  foreign  language,  three  or  four  hours ;  Algebra 
and  geometry,  three  or  four  hours ;  zoology  and  hygiene 
(or  book-keeping),  three  hours  ;  singing,  one  hour  ;  drawing, 
two  hoiu^  ;  physical  training,  two  hours. 

Third  Year  :  English,  three  hours  ;  modern  history,  three 
hours;  foreign  language  or  phonography,  three  hours; 
mathematics,  two  hom-s ;  physics,  three  hours ;  chemistry 
(or  drawing),  three  houi^ ;  singing,  one  hour ;  physical 
training,  two  hours. 

Fourth  Year  :  English,  three  hours  ;  singing,  one  hour ; 
gymnastics,  two  hours  ;  and  twelve  hours  at  subjects  selected 
from  a  list  of  languages,  sciences,  and  mathematics. 

Hoimi,  9  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  five  days  a  week.  The  students  go  to 
twenty  "  exercises  "  weekly,  each  of  about  fifty  minutes,  and  have 
about  four  hours  for  study.  They  have  not  more  than  twelve  hours' 
home-worki 
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The  superintendent  of  schools,  m  his  annual  report  for  1900, 
expresses  a  wish  for  an  entire  reconstruction  of  the  course  of  study, 
which  should  consist  simply  of  a  list  of  subjects  from  which  the 
student  might  select  which  he  pleased  ;  while  proficiency  should  be 
examined,  and  certificates  and  diplomas  awarded  each  year. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  girls  outnumber  the  bo3'8  throughout 
the  high  schools  ;  the  balance  is  partly  restored  in  the  Latin  schools. 
In  the  Ijatin  and  l\igh  schools  together  there  were  2,557  boys,  and 
2,854  girls  in  Januaiy,  1900. 


8.  The  Latin  Schools. 

Graduates  from  the  grammar  schools  are  admitted  to  the  Latin 
schools  without  examination.  Others  must  pass  an  examination 
equivalent  to  that  for  admission  to  the  seventh  grade  at  the  grammar 
schools.  No  pupil  is  received  under  eleven  years  of  age.  Candidates 
for  admission  must  present  a  written  statement,  from  parents  or 
guardians,  of  their  intention  to  give  such  candidates  a  collegiate 
education.  There  are  two  Latin  schools,  one  for  boys  and  one  for 
girls. 

The  course  is  intended  to  last  six  years.  The  following  was 
the  scheme  of  work  in  1891  (abridged). — 


— 

1st  Year. 

2nd  Year. 

3rd  Year. 

4tbYear. 

6th  Year. 

6th  Tear. 

English- 
T>atin    - 
Greelc   • 
French       or 
German 

Hours. 
6 
5 

Hours. 
6 
6 

Hours. 
6 
6 

31 

Hours. 
4 

4 
5 

2 

Hours. 

4 
4 
5 

2 
Algebra 
and  Geo- 
metry 8 

Hours. 
2 
4 

Mathematics 

/Arithmetic  4 
\  Geometry  \ 

Arithmetic  sn 
Geometry  |     / 

Algebra  4 

Algebra  8 

Geometry  4 

Astronomy 

Science  - 

Physiology  ^ 

Hygiene  } 

and  Physi- 
cal geo- 

— 

— 

FhyaicaSl 

History- 
Geography   - 
Physical 

training 

and  Singing 

under  Eng 
i 

2 

Ush  Beading 
2 

graphy  1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Total  - 

20 

20 

20 

20 

M 

20 

Certain  reaiTangements  of  the  work  are  allowed  to  suit  par- 
ticular requirements. 


9.  The  Normal  School  :   Statistics  of  Teachers. 

"The  Boston  Normal  School  is  established  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  professional  instruction  to  the  young  women  who  intend 
to  become  teachere  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston.  The  course  of 
study  in  this  school  shall  be  for  two  yeai's.''    Candidates  for  admission 
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must  be  eighteen  years  old ;  they  must  be  recommended  for  admis- 
sion by  the  master  of  the  last  school  they  attended ;  no  exammation 
is  reqiured  from  those  who  have  completed  the  fourth  year  of  the 
high  school  course,  or  who  are  qualified  by  some  approved  college 
or  university.  Special  arrangements  are  made  for  those  who  take  a 
kindergarten  coiu^,  or  who  wish  to  specialise  in  a  particular  depart- 
ment. An  effort  has  been  made  to  include  many  of  such  subjects 
as  drawing,  music,  gymnastics,  cooking,  sewing,  wood-worlang, 
in  the  work  of  the  regular  teachers ;  but  the  tendency  is  to  give 
them  to  special  departmental  instructoi-s,  who  should,  it  is  said, 
receive  an  extra  year's  training  at  the  normal  school. 

About  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  in  the  Boston  public  schools 
are  appointed  from  the  normal  school ;  but  the  school  was,  like 
that  of  St.  Louis,  in  1899  and  1900,  turning  out  graduates  far 
in  excess  of  the  demand,  and  much  disappointment  and  friction 
ensued. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  teachers  and  the  average 
number  of  pupils  to  each  class  :  — 

Teachers  in  Boston  Public  Schools,  Januarv  31st,  1900. 


General  Ekhooli. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

No.  of  Begnlar  Teachers. 

Aver.  No.  of 

pnplli  per 

Teacher  ap. 

proximately. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Normal      -        -       -        - 
Latin         -        -        -       - 
High          .... 
Grammar  .... 
Primary     -        -        -        . 
KindergarteoB  - 

1} 

57 
67 
73 

1 

84 

126 

9 

94 

703 
674 
143 

10 

r  34 

\144 

828 

674 

143 

26 
30 
34 
61 
64 
29 

Total       - 

— 

210 

1,523 

1,733 

— 

Horace  Mann  (School  for 
the  deaf)  -        .        -        - 
Spectacle  Island 
Special  Classes  - 
Special  Teachers 
Evening  Cla5»8  Teachers*  - 

1 
1 
2 

22 

100 

13 

1 

2 

122 

321 

9 
18 
10 

*  Some  of  these  may  lie  day  teachers  also. 

In  1898-99  the  numbers  and  total  salaries  were :- 


Normal,  Latin  and  High  Schools    ...      • ... 

185 

365,330 

Grammar  Schools          

818 

910,590 

^  iUiithiy      ...            ,,,            ,,,            ,,,            ,,,            ,,, 

570 

466,180 

Kindergartens 

137 

86,780 

The  teachers  of  the  Boston  schools  have  had  considerable  expe- 
rience and  tenure  of  ofl&ce.  One-quarter  only  had  less  than  nine 
years'  experience  in  Boston  or  elsewhere,  one-half  less  than  fifteen, 
three-quarters  less  than  twenty-five ;  two  and  a-balf  per  cent,  had 
more  than  forty  years. 

6602  YS 
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10.  The  Evening  Schools. 

The  evening  high  school  was  established  in  1869,  and,  except 
for  a  short  interval,  has  continued  ever  since.  In  1900  there  was 
an  average  attendance  of  1,465  students  at  the  central  school,  and 
of  322  at  the  branches.  Students  must  have  a  preliminary  know- 
ledge of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  geography. 

The  elementary  evening  school  had  an  average  attendance  of 
2,171  students,  making  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  membership. 

The  avei-age  attendance  at  the  evening  drawing  school  was 
455. 

No  day-school  student,  unless  by  express  permission,  and  no 
student  under  fourteen  yeai's,  is  admitted  to  any  of  the  evening 
schools. 

By  the  law  of  Massachusetts  a  city  of  more  than  50,000  inhabi- 
tants must  provide  an  evening  school  if  fifty  competent  students 
make  a  i-equest  for  one. 

11.  KxPENDiruBE. 

The  expenditure  of  the  school  committee  in  1898-99  was 
S2,675,970.    The  chief  items  were  :— 

$ 

Salaries  of  Instractoni  1,063,255 

ji  v/IllCeio        •••  •••  •••  ...  ...  ...  /u,d4o 

„          Janitors     147,777 

Fuel,  Ga«,  Water        102,936 

Supplies:  Books         54,326 

„          Stationery  and  Drawing  Materials 23,411 

„          Others 60,597 

School  House  Repairs,  etc 249,974 

Tlie  cost  per  pupil  in  different  schools  was  : — 

Normal,  Latin  and  High  Schools 85*40 

Grammar  Schools        32*85 

Primary  Schools  23*31 

Kindergartens  28*93 

12.  Miscellaneous. 

There  is  practically  no  information  to  hand  with  reference  to  the 
13,500  children  attending  private  schools,  or  to  the  Spectacle  Island 
School.  The  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf  is  reported  as 
domg  excellent  work.  The  Parental  School,  to  which  183  truants 
were  committed  in  1899,  is  not  imder  the  control  of  the  school 
committee.  Children  are  sentenced  to  it  for  fixed  periods,  but 
sometimes  released  before  the  end  of  their  time  on  secmnty  of  good 
behaviour.  The  superinttodent  of  schools  is  in  close  communi 
cation  with  the  parental  school. 

Authorities  : 
Reports  of  the  School  Committee  of  Boston,  1897,  1898,  1899. 
Report  of  the  Superintendent,  1900. 
Rules  of  the  School  Committee,  1895  and  1900. 

School  Documents,  Nos.  6,  14,  15,  16  of  1891  (courses  of  study)  and 
others  referred  to  in  foot-notes. 

Octx)ber,  1901.  A.  I*.  Bo^liEY. 
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THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI. 

1.  Obganisation  of  the  Board. 

The  present  organisation  and  govei'imient  of  the  school  system 
of  St.  Louis  is  based  on  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Missomi,  dated  Maix?h  23rd,  1897. 

Every  city  in  the  State  of  Missomi  of  more  than  300,000  in- 
habitants constitutes  a  single  school  district,  and  is  a  body  cor- 
porate; the  suj^ervision  and  government  of  pubhc  schools  and 
public  school  property  is  vested  in  a  board  of  twelve  menibei-s,  and 
in  a  Superintendent  of  Instruction  and  a  Commissioner  of  School 
Buildings.  The  Board  has  power  to  levy  taxes  authorised  by 
law,  and  "  to  purchase  and  hold  all  property  real  and  personal 
deemed  by  it  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  public  education  or 
for  the  investment  of  the  public  school  funds,  to  build  and  con- 
struct improvements  for  such  purposes,  and  to  sell  the  same." 

The  Board  is  elected  from  the  city  at  large  "  on  a  general  ticket.'' 
The  tei'm  of  office  of  the  members  is  six  years;  they  retire  in 
rotation,  fom*  every  alternate  year.    Vacancies  are  filled  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  Mayor  till  the  next  election. 

The  constitution  of  the  State  of  Missouri  provides  that  the  Board 
of  Education  may  impose  a  tax  of  40  cents  per  100  dollars  on  all 
taxable  real  and  personal  property  of  the  city  ;  but  it  also  provides 
that  the  rate  may  be  increased  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  100 
cents,  if  the  voters  who  are  taxpayers  vote  favoiu'ably  to  that 
effect  at  a  special  election.  In  the  Repoi-t  of  the  St.  Louis  Board 
for  the  year  1899-1900,  the  President  expi'esses  a  sti'ong  desire 
to  increase  the  tax  from  40  cents,  at  which  it  stood,  to  GO  cents,  to 
make  certain  specified  reforms  and  impi'ovements.  But  no  formal 
action  had  been  taken  up  to  November  30th,  1900. 

The  Board  is  divided  into  fom*  Standing  Committees,  each  of 
three  membei's,  on  instruction,  on  school  buildings,  on  finance, 
and  on  auditing  and  supplies ;  the  President  is  an  ex-officio  membei- 
of  all.  Their  duties  are  supervisory,  not  executive.  They  i^eceive 
reports  fi-om  and  consult  with  the  administrative  officers  of  the 
Department  under  their  charge,  and  submit  reports  to  the  general 
Board  of  Education. 

The  Board  appoints  a  superintendent  of  insti'uction,  a  c^)m- 
miasioner  of  buildings,  a  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  an  auditor, 
each  for  four  years ;  their  salaries  may  not  be  reduced  during  their 
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temi  of  office.  The  first  appears  to  be  i-emovable  for  good  cause 
by  a  simple  majority,  the  others  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the 
entire  Board.* 

2.  The  Superintendent  of  Instruction. 

The  suiierintendeiit  of  instruction  nominates  three  assistant 
superintendents.  He  has  "  general  supervision,  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  Board,  of  the  course  of  instruction,  discipUne  and 
conduct  of  the  schools,  text-books,  and  studies,  and  all  appoint- 
ments, promotions,  and  ti*ansfers  of  teachers ;  and  introduction 
and  changes  of  text-books  and  appai^atus  shall  be  made  only  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent,  and  the  approval  of 
the  Board.  The  superintendent  shall  have  power  to  suspend 
any  teacher  for  cause  deemed  by  him  sufficient,  and  the  Board  of 
Education  shall  take  such  action  upon  the  restoration  or  removal  of 
such  teacher  as  it  may  deem  pvopevJ'  He  is  expected  to  be  familiar 
with  the  general  progress  of  education  in  other  places,  and  to 
suggest  from  time  to  time  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  the 
city.  It  is  his  duty  to  make  recommendations  for  the  extension 
of  the  school  buildings  when  necessary.  He  has  large  powers  in 
the  appointment  of  teachei's ;  he  conducts  the  examinations,  in 
conjunction  with  a  committee  of  the  assistant  superintendents, 
principals  of  the  high  schools,  and  other  teachers  whom  he  may 
select ;  the  examiners  report  to  the  superintendent,  who  prepares 
a  list  of  teachers  recommended  by  him,  and  presents  it  annually 
to  the  committee  of  instruction. 

3.  The  Recent  Change  in  Organisation. 

The  present  organisation  dififers  from  that  obtaining  in  1895-6 
chiefly  in  the  reduced  number  of  members  of  the  Board  and  their 
loi^.ger  term  of  office ;  and  in  the  greater  powers  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  and  of  the  other  departmental  officers.  Before 
the  change  the  Board  consisted  of  twenty-one  members,  fourteen 
of  whom  were  from  special  districts,  and  their  term  of  offiee  was  four 
yeai's,  and  they  were  charged  with  the  examination,  certification, 
and  appointment  of  the  teachei's. 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  1899-1900,  commenting  cm  the 
change,  writes  that  "The  new  charter,  under  which  the  Board 
was  organised  in  May,  1897,  continues  to  vindicate  the  wisdom 
of  those  who  framed  it.  In  the  judgment  of  the  present  Board 
it  has  helped  to  secure  efficiency  in  all  branches  of  service  by  re- 
quiring the  Board  and  its  officers  to  recognise  merit  as  the  only 
valid  olaim  to  employment,  and  by  conferring  upon  the  officers 
a  degree  of  freedom  and  a  measure   of  authority  somewhat   in 


*  Seven  members  of  the  Board  constitute  a  quorum.  If  only  five  are 
present,  they  may  cause  other  members  to  be  Drought  in 'ana  retained 
under  arreit.  A  member  absent  for  three  consecutive  meetings  without 
satisfactory  reasons  is  deemed  to  have  vacated  his  aeat 
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jH-oportion  to  their  responsibilities.  The  members  of  the  Board  are 
now  relieved  of  many  petty  burdens,  which  under  the  old  charter 
they  could  not  easily  escape,  yet  could  not  successf u  lly  carry.  Under 
the  present  law  all  technical  matters,  whether  in  the  department 
of  instruction  or  the  department  of  construction,  are  in  the  hands 
of  professional  experts.  Experience  shows  that  the  members  of 
the  Board  still  have  responsibilities  numerous  enough  and  weighty 
enough  to  tax  the  time  and  temper  of  public-spirited  men." 

4.  Statistics  of  Enbolment  and  Attendance. 

The  schools  in  St.  Louis  under  the  control  of  the  Board  are  the 
kindergarten  schools,  the  district  schools,  the  high  schoob. 
and  the  evening  schools. 

The  following  table  shows  the  numbers  in  each  : — 
1900— Population  of  St.  Louis 575,238 

1898-9 — Population  of  "  school  age,"  vi«.,  6  to  20  years : 

White,  151,989;  Coloured,  7,989- total         -       -    159,978 

Kindergarten  : 

Enrolled  in 10,099 

Belonging  to* 6,283 

Average  daily  attendance  at 5,504 

District  Schools  : 

EnroUed  in— White 70,468 

Coloured -       5,552 

Total 76,020 

Belonging  to     -..--'---     59,769 

High  School  (White) : 

EnroUed  in,  Boys,  724 ;  Gh-ls,  1,269— total   -       -  1,993 

Belonging  to* 1,551 

Average  daily  attendance  at 1,508 

Normal  and  High  School  (Cdoiu^) : 

Enrolled  in.  Boys,  68 ;  Girls,  182— total  -       -       -  250 

Belonging  to*  -       - 194 

Average  daily  attendance  at 185 

Evening  Schools  : 

Enrolment,  Boys,  2,007 ;  Girls,  403— total    -       -       2,410 

Total  enrolment  in  Public  Day  Schools   -       -       -       -  78,263 
Average  number  belonging  to  Public  Day  Schools  -       -  61,514 
Total  enrolment  in  the  ruolic  Schools,  including  Kinder- 
gartens           90,772 

Estimated  enrolment  in  Private  and  Parochial  Schools  -  26,000 

There  is  co-education  of  the  sexes  throughout. 

*  Every  child  who  attends  school  at  all  during  the  course  of  the  year  is 
enrolled ;  but  those  who  are  absent  for  as  much  as  three  days  are  struck 
off  the  roll ;  the  remainder  on  the  roll  on  any  day  is  the  number  "  belonging 
to"  the  school  on  that  day.  See  p.  328  above  m  Ihe  report  on  the  Public 
School  System  of  Boston. 
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5.  Statistics  of  Grade  and  Age,  Etc. 

The  State  of  Missouri  has  decreed  that  free  schools  shall  be  esta- 
blished and  maintained  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  all  persons 
in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty  yeai-s.  But  few 
people  attend  school  for  the  whole  period  of  foiuiieen  years.  Many 
children  leave  at  twelve  years,  and  only  a  minority  go  on  to  the 
high  schools. 

In  the  full  course  of  education  provided,  a  child  would  go  to  the 
kindergarten  when  six  yeai'S  old  for  one  year,  and  then  pass  through 
the  eight  gi'ades  of  the  district  school.    Leaving  the  district  school 
when  fifteen,  he  or  she  would  go  through  the  foui*  yeara'  course  at^ 
the  high  school.    The  thu'teen  years  are  practically  divided  into 
four  pei-iods :  one  year  at  the  kindei'garten,  the  first  four  yeai*s> 
at  the  district  scliools,  the  second  fom*  year's  at  the  district  schooliS* 
in  the  *'  grammar  school ''  grades,  and  the  fom*  years  at  the  higlm. 
school. 


Number  belonging  at  end  of  School  Yeai*  to  the  various 

Gradiss,  1899-00. 


High  School : 

Senior       - "  - 

Third        -  .       -       . 

Second      -  -       -       - 

First         -  .       .       . 

Total      .... 

District  Schools : 
Eighth  grade  - 
Seventh    -        -        -        - 
Sixth         -        -        -        - 
Fifth 

Total,  upper  four  grades 

Fourth  .  -  -  - 
Thiitl  -  -  .  - 
Second  .  -  -  - 
First 

Total,  lower  four  grades 

Kindergarten 


White. 


200 
288 
344 
G93 


1,525 


1,365 
2,169 
2,995 
5,484 


12,013 

8,456 

9,267 

10,083 

7,459 


35,265 
5,697 


54,500 


Coloured. 


185 


117 

99 

136 

286 


638 

517 

647 
549 

482 


Togeth 


1,710 


12,651 


2,195    I     37,460 


363 


I       6,060 


3,381     '     57,881 


The  above  table  shows  the  number  belonging  to  the  schools  in 
different  grades ;   the  nmnber  at  different  ages  is  closely  related. 
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The  following  table  shows  very  clearly  the  number  of  children 
by  age  and  grade  in  the  district  schools  in  November,  1899  : 


Grades 

ToUl 

Asm 
between 

Kinder- 
garten. 

pupilB 
of  each 

i 

I. 

n. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII 

vm. 

age. 

6  d    7 

6^76 

911 

7 

■^^am 

^^^ 

^^^ 

^_^ 

, 

7,294 

7         8 

492 

7,438 

1,013 

40 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8,964 

8         9 

12 

3,265 

3,906 

687 

36 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7,906 

9        10 

— 

1,129 

3.486 

2,712 

537 

28 

— 

— 

— 

7,841 

10        11 

— 

368 

1,671 

2,088 

2,09i 

252 

26 

5 

— 

7,404 

11        12 

— . 

122 

588 

1,314 

2.759 

1,085 

201 

84 

1 

6,544 

12        13 

_ 

77 

273 

846 

2,170 

1.603 

673 

?34 

29 

5,905 

IS        14 

— 

19 

72 

857 

1,127 

1,278 

1,001 

565 

156, 

4.566 

14        15 

^ 

5 

80 

104 

38(} 

8?8 

739 

677 

425 

2,1)94 

15       16 

— . 

2 

17 

24 

118 

159 

310 

472 

437 

1,539 

16        17 

— 

^— 

4 

10 

15 

36 

80 

126 

198 

46:) 

17        18 

— 

__ 

^ 

2 

6 

2 

13 

24 

41 

88 

18        10 

— 

4 

— 

1 

2 

1 

5 

5 

18 

19       20 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

— 

2 

SO       21 

— 

— 

^~ 

2 

^■" 

^— 

-" 

"~ 

4 

6 

Toua  - 

6.880 

13.837 

11.070 

9,536 

9,249 

5,015 

3,045 

2,133 

1,290 

61,559 

Average 

• 

•ge    - 

67  7m 

8y 

97  Im 

lOy  7m 

lly  10m 

I2y  lOm 

13y  8m 

14y4m 

147  10m 

lOy  lui 

The  figures  in  heavy  type  show  the  number  of  those  who  are 
in  the  gi*ade  corresponding  to  their  age,  if  they  entered  between  six 
and  seven,  and  moved  one  grade  a  year. 

The  two  chief  facts  shown  by  this  table  are  the  retardation  in 
promotion,  and  the  great  diminution  in  numbers  before  the  school 
course  has  been  carried  far. 

Eveiy  effort  is  now  made  to  diminish  this  retardation,  l^o- 
motion  is  not  made  only  at  the  end  of  the  year.  So  large  are  the 
schools  that  almost  every  quarter  of  a  grade  is  represented  by  a 
class,  and  childi'en  can  at  once  find  their  exact  level,  and  be  pro- 
moted from  grade  to  grade  as  soon  as  they  are  ready.  This  "  short 
interval "  system  has  been  a  special  feature  of  St.  Louis  education 
for  many  years.* 

The  falling  ofl'  in  numbers  as  age  increases  is  the  subject  of  a 
careful  analysis  in  the  President's  Report.  He  finds  that  there 
has  been  a  great  improvement  in  attendance  in  the  tliird  and 
fourth  grades  since  1879,  but  that  thei-e  is  still  a  very  rapid  falling 
off  after  the  fourth  grade.  He  tiaces  the  causes  to  the  absence 
of  a  truancy  law,  to  "  a  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupils 
and,  secondly,  a  lack  on  the  paiii  of  the  parents  of  a  just  apprecia- 
tion of  the  education  now  offered,  and  a  dissatisfaction  that  we  do 
not  offer  instruction  and  training  of  a  more  practical  character." 
As  a  contributory  cause,  there  is  the  fact  that  books  are  free  in  the 
first  four  grades,  but  that  a  complete  set  at  a  cost  of  3  dollars  25 
fsents  must  be  bought  for  the  fifth  gi'ade.  The  remediesiire  to  furnish 
free  books  through  all  the  grades,  to  provide  constructive  work 


*See  Keport  of  the  Commissioner   of  Education  (Washington)   for 
1898-99,  p.  303,  for  a  detailed  description. 
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and  domestic  science  in  the  higher  grades,  to  make  this  training 
lead  on  natui*ally  to  the  high   school  work,  and  to  increase  the 
number  of  high  schools  and  build  manual  ti-aining  schools.    It  is 
to  accomplish  these  objects  that  the  President  recommends  that  the 
school  tax  be  increased  from  40  cents  to  60  cents  per  100  dollars. 
The  8uj)ei'intendent,  however,  in  his  I'eport  notices  with  pleasiire 
that  thei'e  was  an  improvement  between  June,  1899,  and  June, 
1900,  in  the  number  in  the  fifth  grade.    "The  increase  in  this 
grade  deserves  special  attention,  because  the  fifth  grade  has  alwa}r3 
been  looked  upon  as  a  critical  age  in  regard  to  withdrawals  from 
school.    There  has  always  been  a  strong  decrease  in  nvmiber  ia 
the  fifth  grade.    The  lessons  at  that  time  become  more  difficult. 
The  cost  of  books  which  the  child  is  required  to  piwchase  is  con- 
siderable ;  the  child  has  arrived  at  the  age  when  he  can  find  em- 
ployment in  store  or  factory.    The  matter  of  early  withdrawal 
from  school  was  fully  discussed  in  last  year's  report,  and  was  subse- 
"quently  explained  to  principals  and  teachers  at  their  meetings. 
An  appeal  was  made  to  them  for  a  strong  effort  in  the  direction. 
of  inducing  children  to  remain  in  school  dxuing  the  whole  of  th^ 
grammar   school   course."    Further  on  it  is  remarked   that   th^ 
increase  in  the  fifth  grade  is  chiefly  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  teachers' 
to  secure  moi'e  rapid  promotion  from  grade  to  grade. 

The  Board  of  Education  maintained  in  1899-1900,  in  connectioiB. 
witli  the  disti'ict  schools,  three  manual  training  schools — ^two  for^ 
white,  one  for  coloured  pupils.    The  average  daily  attendance  was — 

Manual  Domestic 

training.  sdenca 

White 493  647 

Coloured 91  249 

The  manual  training  for  boys  hicludes  mechanical  drawing  and 
wood- work.  The  domestic  science  for  girls  includes  sewing,  cooking* 
and  sanitation. 

These  classes  were  attended  by  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of 
the  neighbom'uig  district  schools  once  a  week. 

Di*awing  is  also  taught,  appai^ntly  through  all  the  grades,  three 
times  a  week  in  lessons  of  twenty  to  thirty  minutes. 

There  is  an  elaborate  system  of  providing  the  schools  with  setd 
of  books  from  the  public  libraries  for  supplementary  reading.* 

Apai't  from  the  payment  for  books  in  the  higher  grades,  the  schools 
are  free  to  children  of  indents  in  the  city  ;  children  whose  parentd 
live  in  the  State  of  Missouri  outside  of  St.  Louis  may  be  admitted — • 
if  there  is  room — to  the  elementary  schools  at  20  dollars,  or  to 
the  high  school  at  50  doUai-s  per  annum.  Children,  whose  parentd 
live  outaide  the  State  of  Missomi,  are  not  admissiUe,  even  though 
they  may  be  living  with  i^elatives,  unless  they  are  orphans  or  bound 
as  apprentices. 

*  For  the  course  of  study,  see  under  Evening  Sdiods. 
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The  first  public  kindergarten  was  established  in  1873,  through 
the  efforts  of  Miss  Susannah  Blow.  By  the  law  children  cannot 
enter  them  till  they  are  six  years  old.  The  kindergartens  are 
generally  attached  to  schools,  and  an  interesting  table  is  given 
diowing  that  the  kindergarten  children,  though  entering  the  first 
grade  at  a  higher  age  than  others,  rapidly  pass  them. 

Average  Age  by  Grades  in  two  Classes  of  Schools. 


GRADES. 

Kinder- 
garten. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VIL 

VIII. 

Wbit^  Schools 
Having  KlBdergarttni* 
WlUioat  Kindefgartent 

y.     m. 

6       7 

7.  m. 
8  U 
7  a 

y.m. 
9  3 
0  0 

7.  m. 
10  7 
10   2 

y.  m. 
11   9 
11   6 

y.  m. 
12   9 
12   8 

y.  m. 
IS   7 
14   0 

y.  m. 
14  6 
16  1 

y.  m. 

16  1 
16   6 

The  coloured  schools  show  a  similar  result. 


7.  The  High  School— The  Coloured  Normal  and  High  School. 

"  St.  Louis  has  a  smaller  high  school  enrolment  than  any  other 
large  city  in  the  country.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the  abnormal 
fact  that  we  have  only  one  high  school  for  white  pupils  in  the  city." 

Pupils,  who  were  formerly  admitted  by  examination,  are  now 
admitted  on  a  satisfactory  repoi*t  from  the  principals  of  the  grammar 
schools  they  have  passed  through.  This  change  is  to  prevent  the 
unnecessary  nervous  strain  of  an  entrance  examination,  and  the 
consequent  cramming  in  the  last  year  of  grammar  school  education. 

The  following  is  the  general  statement  of  the  high  school  courses 
of  study : — 

General  Courses. 

First  Year. — English,  Algebra,  Biology  (Botany  and  Physiology),  Latin 
or  German. 

Second  Year. — English,  Geometry,  Physics,  Latin  or  German. 

Third  Year. — Engfeh,  History,  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  two  languages 
(Latin,  German,  French,  or  Spanish). 

Fourth  Year. — English,  History,  Psychology  and  Ethics  or  Chemistry ; 
two  languages,  Shakespeare. 


Art  Course. 


First  and  Second  Years. — English,  Geometry,  Physics,  Drawing  and 
History  of  Art. 

Third  Year. — En^h,  History,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Drawing  and  Historj' 
of  Art,  German  or  French  or  Spanish. 

Fourth  Year. — English,  History,  Latin,  one  foreign  language,  Trigone- 
metry,  Chemistry,  Shakespeare, 
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Scientific  Course. 

First  Year. — English,  Algebra,  Bic;!ogy  (Botany  and  Physiology),  Latin. 

Second  Year. — English,  Geometry,  Pliysics,  I^atin. 

Third  Year. — English,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Chemistry,  Physics,  I^tin, 
and  one  modem  language. 

Fourth  Year. — English,  History,  Latin,  one  modem  language,  Trigono- 
metry, Chemistry,  Shakespeare. 


Greek  Course. 

First  Year. — English,  Algebra,  Biology  (Botany  and  Ph}siolQgy),  Latin. 
Second  Year. — English,  Geometrv,  (Jreek,  Latin. 
Third  Year. — English,  History,  Latin,  Greek,  one  modern  Language. 
Fourth  Year. — English,  History  (half  year),  Shakespeare  (half  ycarX 
Physics,  Latin,  Greek,  one  modern  language. 

Commercial  Course. 

First  Year. — English,  Alffebra,  Biology  (Botany  and  Physiology),  Latin 
or  German,  or  Drawing  and  History  of  Art,  Penmanship. 

Second  Year. — English,  Geometiy,  Latin  or  German,  or  Drawing  and 
History  of  Art,  Arithmetic  and  Book-keeping. 

Third  Year. — English,  Latin  or  a  modern  language.  Chemistry,  Physics, 
Book-keeping  and  Commercial  Law,  Phonography. 

Fourth  Year. — English,  History,  Latin  or  a  modern  language.  Civics 
and  Economics,  Chemistry  or  Psychology  and  Ethics,  Phonography, 
Shakespeare. 

College  Courses. 

First  Year. — English,  Algebra,  Biology  (Botany  and  Physiology),  Latin, 
German. 

Second  Year. — English,  Geometry,  Latin,  Physics  or  Greek. 

Third  Year. — English,  Latin,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Greek  or  Chemistry 
and  Physics,  CJerman  or  French  or  Spanish,  College  Studies. 

Fourth  Year. — English.  History',  Latin,  Gennan  or  French  or  Spanish, 
Greek  and  Physics  or  Trigonometry  and  Chemistry,  Shakespeare,  Coll^;e 
Studies. 

All  pupils  take  English,  Literature,  General  History,  Algebra, 
Geometry,  Biology,  and  Physics,  and  these  together  make  half  the 
full  eoui'se.  Twenty  lessons  must  l^e  taken  a  week,  one  hundred 
lessons  in  one  subject  constitute  a  point,  and  eight  points  are 
necessary'  each  year.  This  coui-se  has  recently  been  arranged  to 
suit  it  to  the  pupils'  proved  cajmcities. 

Great  attention  has  recently  l)een  paid  to  the  Department  of 
Physics,  w^hich  has  l^een  brought  "  to  a  state  of  excellence  hardly 
suqmssed  in  any  high  school  of  the  countiy.'* 

There  are  two  annua!  scholarahips  to  Washington  University,  St. 
Tjouis. 

The  col  mired  normal  and'  high  school  makes  a  speciality  of 
training  coloured  teachei*s,  and  thus  jx^rforms  an  important  function 
in  the  pubHc  school  system.  It  is  almost  entirely  supplied  by  pupils 
from  the  grammar  schools,  admitted  by  examination.  Few  remain 
thi'ough  the  four  years'  course,  though  they  l^egm  early. 
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Enrolment  in 


Junior  Year 
Second  Year 
Third  Year 
Senior  Year 
Normal  Class 


1899. 


1900. 


Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

58 

23 

60 

27 

33 

17 

46 

18 

43 

16 

37 

7 

29 

10 

18 

6 

23 

— ^ 

31 

186 

66 

192 

58 

Numbers  at  13  to  14  years 2 

Numbers  at  14  to  15  years 10 

Nimibers  at  15  to  16  years 42 

Numbers  at  16  to  17  years 196 

250 

Of  fifty-four  boys  who  graduated  in  1885-1900,  eighteen  became 
olerks  in  the  United  States  GoverHment,  five  teachers,  two  music 
teachers,  and  six  were  still  at  college. 


8.  Evening  Schools. 

Eght  evening  schools  were  opened  during  the  winter  of  1899- 
1900 — six  for  white,  two  for  coloured,  pupils — ^and  they  had  an 
^iverage  nightly  attendance  of  1,290  pupils  and  fifty-thi*ee  teachers. 
2,410  were  enrolled ;  609  attended  more  than  fifty  evenings,  788 
less  than  twenty  evenings.  About  one-quarter  wei^e  from  twelve 
tx)  fifteen  years,  half  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years,  one-quarter  over 
eighteen ;  250  were  factor}^  boys,  340  office  boys  or  clerks. 
"The  chief  studies  are  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  penmanship, 
snd  composition.  Hithei-to  the  instruction  has  not  been 
graded,  but  in  the  future  there  are  to  be  three  grades,  which  we 
give  in  some  detail,  as  this  is  the  only  clue  the  reports  give  to  the 
yllabus  of  the  work  done  in  district  schools  : — 

Elementary  Grade. 
(Corresponding  to  the  Four  Lower  Grades  of  the  District  School  Course.) 


English  Language :  Read- 
ing, Dictation,  Easy 
Compositions  and  Let- 
ters, Grammatical  In- 
strnctiop. 


Arithmetic:     The    four    Geneinl     Information, — 


procesHes,  Weights  and 
Measures,  Notation 
and  Numeration. 


Geography :  North 
America,  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Mexico, 
South  America,  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  Australia. 
U.  S.  History:  Columbus, 
the  Cal)ots,  Hudson, 
Standish,  the  Indians, 
Penn,  Fnuiklin. 
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Intermediate  Grade. 
(Corresponding  to  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades  of  the  District  School  CourBe). 

English   Langu<ige:     As    Arithmetic:     Fractions,     General     Information,-^ 

Money,  Decimals, 
Measurements  of  Area 
and  Solids.  Balancing 
an  account. 


^,nglu 

above,  >Yith  writing^  of 
business  letters,  bills, 
etc. 


Geography :  Ele- 
mentary Phydoftl 
Geograhy,       Indostiy 


and  Commerce,  Gorern- 
ment. 
U,S.  History:   Washing- 
ton,  Jefferson,  Fulton 
and    the    Steam-boat^ 
Harrison,         Jackson, 
Morse     and     the 
Telegraph,        Linoolo. 
the  Civil  War  Growth 
of  the  United  States. 
Grammar  Grade, 
(Corresponding  to  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades  of  the  District  School  C-oorse). 

English    Language:    As    Arithmetic:     Decimals,  G  e  n  e  r  a  I  InfonnaHon  : 

above.                                   Measurement  of  lum-  Conditions  and  Ohliga- 

ber.    Accounts,    Per-  tions    of     Citizenship^ 

centage.  Interest,  Re-  the  Laws  and  Officials, 

ceipts,  and  Checks.  Taxes,  Institutions. 

There  are  also  to  be  classes  for  two  years,  corresponding  to  the 
high  school  course.  Dr.  Philbrick,  in  1885,  writes  that  "  In  St. 
Louis  there  has  long  been  an  evening  high  school  which  is  regarded 
as  a  preparatory  department  of  the  pol}rtechnic  school  of  Waah* 
ington  University,"  St.  Louis. 

9.  The  Deaf  School. 
There  is  a  successful  deaf  school,  in  which  twenty-nine  boys  and 
fourteen  girls  are  enrolled.    The  great  purpose  ia  to  teach  reading 
and  spealang.    The  school  has  a  small  niusemn  of  common  objects, 
which  are  useful  for  this  end. 

10.  Teachers. 
There  were  286*  paid  and  thirty-six  volunteer  teachers  in  the 
Kindergartens  in  1899-1900 ;  the  average  daily  attendance  of 
childi'en  was  5,504. 

There  is  a  very  great  preponderance  of  women  among 
the  teachers ;  only  one  man  is  reported  as  an  assistant  teacher  in  a 
district  school. 

Number  of  Teachers. 


Principals. 

Assistants. 

Totals. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

22 

F. 

High  School  (white)     - 

1 

—„ 

46 

69 

Normal    and    High    School 

(coloured^    -       -       - 
District  Schools  (white) 

1 
38 

35 

6 

1 

3 
1,085 

10 
1,159 

District  Schools  (coloured)    - 

10 

— 

— 

84 

94 

Kindergartens 

— 

301* 

301 

Evening  Schools    - 

8 

17 

34 

59 

Special  teachers     - 

58 

35 

15 
61 

17 

32 

Totals      -       -       -       . 

1,570 

1,724 

This  discrepancy  appears  in  the  Report,  pp.  73,  74,  253. 
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Tlie  salaries  of  the  teachers  ai'e  as  follows  : — 

Principal  of  high  school,  $2,400,  rising  to  $3,500  in  fifth  year. 

Other  Principals,  from  $600  to  $2,400,  according  to  size  of  school 
and  length  of  service. 

Assistants  in  high  schools,  from  $650  to  $2,000. 


1 

1 

Minimum  and 

Assistants  in  District  Schools. 

1  Number. 

Maximum  Salaries  of 

• 

each  Position. 

Dollars.    1  Dollars. 

Head   Assistants      .... 

45 

650 

850 

First  Assistants         .... 

180 

500 

700 

Second  Assistants      .... 

945 

400 

600 

Kindeigarten  Directors     .       .       - 

125 

500 

650 

Kindergarten  paid  Assistants 

176 

375       ;      400 

1 
1 

The  training  of  teachers  at  St.  Louis  is  at  present  in  a  curious 
and  abnormal  position.  Till  1898  intending  teachers  took  a  fom* 
years' course  in  the  high  school,  the  last  two  of  which  were  largely  pro- 
fessional, and  they  were  then  assigned  as  apprentices  to  the  grammar 
schools  for  one  year.  But  the  high  school  t\u-ned  out  many  more 
graduates  than  were  wanted,  and  in  the  year  1900  there  were 
enough  in  training  to  fill  all  demands  till  1902.  Consequently  no 
entries  have  been  allowed  in  the  normal  class  since  1898,  and  a  new 
scheme  for  the  education  of  teachers  is  now  prepared.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  in  the  future  the  candidates  shall  first  go  completely 
through  a  four  years'  course  at  a  high  school,  and  then  two  years 
at  a  new  normal  school,  to  which  only  a  hmited  nmnber  of  well- 
qualified  candidates  should  be  admitted. 

At  present  the  apprentice  teachers  meet  for  education  on  Satiu*- 
days.  They  also  witness  classes  taken  by  specially  competent 
teachers  on  given  subjects.  At  the  end  of  a  year  they  become  sub- 
stitutes wherever  wanted,  and  in  two  or  three  months  obtain  a 
permanent  post  on  eight  months'  probation. 


at.  -i 


The  city  maintains  a  training  class  for  kindergarten  teachers, 
open  to  those  who  have  finished  two  years  at  the  St.  Louis  High 
School.  Others  are  also  admitted  if  they  show  good  credentitJs. 
The  course  consists  of  practical  volunteer  work  in  the  kindergartens 
of  the  city,  and  theoretical  work  in  afternoon  lessons  and  lectiu-es. 

There  are  many  more  qualified  candidates  than  there  are 
Facancies. 

It  is  the  recent  poUcy  of  the  Board  to  select  only  college  graduates 
as  high  school  teachers 
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11.   RECEin'S  AND  EXPENDITUBE. 

The  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  School  Board  in  1899-1900 

were — 

Receipts.        Dollars,      i        Expenditure.  Dollars.    ' 

From  taxation     -        -  1,632,330.40  ,  Teachers'    salaries  -    1,033,062.07 
From  State  school  fund      150,563.73     Maintenance     (sun- 
Froin    misc^aneous  dries)    -       -       -      500,961.38 

sources      ...      150,703.00     Pennanent  Improve- 
ments and  Build- 
ings     -       -       .      452,179.47 

1,933,603.13  1,986,202.92 

The  value  of  the  property  used  for  school  jiurposes  is  stated  to 
be  5,556,430  dollar's  71  cents. 

The  average  cost  of  tuition  per  child  belonging  to  the  schools  was 
16  dollars  26  cents,  and  for  sundries  2  dollars  06  cents  per  annum. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  in  comparison  \\\\h  other  cities  St.  Loius 
spends  little  on  salaries  and  maintenance  and  much  on  buildings 
and  permanent  improvements.  The  average  per  child  for  total 
expenses  is  low,  and  the  tax  rate  for  school  purposes  is  abnormally 
low.  At  the  same  time  the  School  Board  of  St.  Louis  obtained  one 
of  the  five  grand  prizes  of  the  Paris  Exhibition. 

12.  Private  Schools. 

We  can  unfortunatel}'  gather  no  information  alx>ut  the  26,000 
pupils  in  private  schools.  We  have  only  an  incidental  i-emark  in 
the  President's  Report,  when  he  is  seeking  the  reason  for  the  absence 
of  children  above  twelve  years  old  :  "  Our  private  schools  are  not 
at  all  unusual  for  cities  of  the  lii'st  class.  Whatever  their  qualit}% 
the  number  of  their  pupils  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  the 
army  of  withdrawals.'' 

13.  Conclusion. 

It  appeal's  that  the  St.  liOuis  public  schools  are  managed  on 
an  enlightened  and  well-organised  system,  which  is  being  extended 
and  imjM'oved  in  many  directions.  Good  results  have  been  made 
on  a  modest  income,  and  manv  reforms  have  been  made  since  the 
granting  of  the  new  charter.  The  administration,  however,  seems 
to  be  in  advance  of  local  public  feeling,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  itipid 
falling  off  of  attendance  at  an  early  age,  and  the  smallness  of  the  tax 
levied. 

The  public  schools  of  St.  Louis  enjoyed  some  yeai-s  ago  the  great 
advantage  of  having  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  now  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  United  States,  as  city  superintendent  of  schools ;  while 
there  he  developed  schemes  of  organisation  of  great  imi)ortance 
and  instruction  to  the  whole  body  of  American  education. 

Authorities. 

Rulea  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  St.  Louis. 

The  45th  and  46  th  Annual  Reports  of  the  Board. 

The  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  (Washington)  for  1898-9. 

October,  190X.  A.  L.  Bowwey. 
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The  management  of  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States  of 
America  is  not  assumed  by  the  State,  but  is  wisely  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  people,  acting  in  accordance  with  the  provision  of  a 
general  school  law.  While  each  State  has  a  system  of  public 
schools,  the  systems  of  school  management  in  the  different  States 
vary  in  respect  to  the  relation  of  State  and  popular  authority. 
Among  all  of  these  organisations  the  Pennsylvania  system  is  one 
of  the  most  admirable,  being  the  fullest  and  most  perfect  em- 
bodiment of  the  idea  of  popular  education.  Recognising  the 
township  as  the  unit  of  government,  it  places  the  schools  ot  each 
township  in  charge  of  the  people  thereof,  through  their  represen- 
tatives, a  Board  of  School  Directors  elected  by  the  people.  These 
Directors  locate  and  erect  school  buildings,  elect  and  fix  the 
salaries  of  the  teachers,  detennine  the  maximum  length  of  the 
school  term,  adopt  the  course  of  instruction  beyond  that  fixed  by 
Liw,  select  the  text-books  to  be  used,  and  look  after  all  the 
interests  of  the  schools.  The  Directors  of  each  countv,  assembled 
in  convention  every  third  year,  elect  a  County  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  and  certificate  the  teachers, 
visit  and  inspect  the  schools,  and  give  professional  direction  to 
their  instruction  and  government.  At  the  capital  of  the  State 
is  the  State  Superintendent,  who  is  charged  with  the  duty  of 
looking  after  the  general  interests  of  education  in  the  common- 
wealth. It  is  thus  seen  that  in  the  public  school  system  of  our 
State  the  balance  between  State  ana  popular  authority  is  nicely 
adjusted. 

This  State  system,  which  is  admirably  adapted  to  rural  schools, 
has  not  been  found  entirely  suited  to  the  larger  cities  of  the 
State.  The  city  of  Philadelphia  is  constituted  by  State  law  as 
the  First  School  District  of  Pennsylvania.  The  city  has  a  dual 
system  of  public  school  administration,  consisting  of  a  central 
board  of  controllers,  called  the  "  Board  of  Public  Education,"  and 
a  number  of  sectional  or  local  boards.  The  Board  of  PubUc 
Education  consists  of  forty  members,  one  member  from  each  of 
the  forty  wards  of  the  city.  These  members  are  appointed  by  the 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  for  a  tenn  of  three  years 
each.  The  Board  of  Public  Education  has  almost  absolute  con- 
trol of  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  It  locates  and  erects  school 
buildings ;  fixes  the  courses  of  instruction ;  selects  and  furnishes 
the  text-books  and  all  school  supplies ;  makes  provisions  for  the 
education,  examination,  and  certification  of  teachers,  and  fixes  and 

Sys  their  salaries ;  elects  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  all 
3  assistants  and  the  teachers  in  all  the  higher  schools ;  and 
detennines  and  shapes  the  policy  of  public  education  in  the  city. 
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The  officers  of  the  Board  consist  of  a  President,  a  Vice-President 
and  a  Secretary.  The  President  and  Vice-President  perform  the 
duties  usually  associated  with  such  offices.  The  Secretary  is  the 
business  agent  of  the  Board.  He  keeps  the  minutes  of  the  meet- 
ings, attests  all  warrants  and  instruments  under  the  seal  of  the 
Board,  takes  charge  of  its  books  and  papers,  has  the  care  and 
custody  of  all  supplies  delivered  to  and  distributed  by  the  Board, 
and  keeps  all  the  accounts  of  the  Board,  subject  at  all  times  to 
the  inspection  of  its  members.  The  Secretary  is  assisted  in  this 
work  by  a  board  of  clerks  with  special  duties  assigned. 

The  Board  of  Education  holds  stated  meetings,  at  which  it  hears 
reports  of  committees  and  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  dis- 
cussing and  taking  action  upon  their  recommendations,  and  per- 
forming such  other  business  as  may  be  legitimately  brought  beiore 
it.     Its  order  of  business  is  as  follows : — 

1.  Roll  call. 

2.  Admission  of  new  members. 

3.  Reading  of  the  minutes. 

4.  Communications. 

5.  Reports  of  standing  committees. 

6.  Reports  of  special  committees. 

7.  Communications  from  the  superintendent. 

8.  Unfinished  business. 

9.  New  business. 


Department  of  Superintendence. 

The  detailed  work  of  the  schools  is  in  charge  of  a  Department 
of  Superintendence,  consisting  of  a  Superintendent  of  Schools 
and  a  number  of  Assistant  Superintendents.  The  duties  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  are — (1)  To  prepare  coiuises  of 
study  and  submit  them  to  the  Board  for  adoption ;  (2)  To  see 
that  these  courses  are  properly  carried  out  in  tne  schools ;  (3)  To 
hold  meetings  with  teachers,  discuss  educational  j)rinciples,  and 
explain  to  them  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline ;  (4)  To 
visit  schools  and  see  that  they  are  in  proper  condition  and  that 
the  government  and  instruction  are  in  accordance  with  the  rule 
of  the  Board  and  the  Department ;  (5)  To  render  such  aid  to 
the  seven\l  committees  of  the  Board  as  they  require  of  the 
Department;  (6)  To  suggest  forms  of  registers,  record  books, 
blanks  for  reports;  (7)  To  attend  the  stated  and  special  meetings 
of  the  Boara  and  make  such  reports  to  it  as  may  be  deemed 
advisable;  (8)  And  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  will 
promote  the  interests  of  public  education  in  the  city.  The 
Superintendent  has  no  voice  in  the  selection  of  the  teachers  of  the 
elementary  schools ;  but  he  can  secure  their  resignation  or  dis- 
missal by  reporting  adversely  upon  their  work  in  the  schools. 

The  Board  of  Education  transacts  its  business  through  com- 
mittees, of  which  there  are  27,  as  follows : — 

1.  A  committee  on  the  Central  High  School  for  Boys,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  select  the  principal  and  teachers  of  the  school,  fix 
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their  salaries  and  assign  their  duties,  subjeet  to  the  approval  of 
the  Board  of  Education. 

2.  A  committee  on  the  Normal  School  for  Girls,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  select  a  principal  and  tciichers  of  the  school,  fix  their 
salaries  and  assign  their  duties,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Education. 

3.  A  committee  on  the  High  School  for  Girls.  For  duties 
see  1. 

4.  A  committee  on  the  Central  Manual  Training  School  and 
the  North-East  Manual  Training  School.     For  duties  see  1. 

5.  A  committee  on  an  elementary  Manual  Training  School. 
For  duties  see  1. 

6.  A  committee  on  the  Revision  of  Studies,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
observe  the  operation  of  the  graded  course  of  stud}^  for  the 
elementary  scnools  and  recommend  from  time  to  time  such 
changes  as  in  their  judgment  may  be  deemed  desirable. 

7.  A  conmiittee  on  the  Elementary  Schools,  which  has  general 
charge  of  the  elementary  schools  of  the  city  in  respect  of  instruc- 
tion, grading,  competence  of  teachers,  absence  of  teachers,  size  ot 
classes,  the  addition  of  tciichers  as  required  by  the  attendance, 
the  dropping  of  teachers  when  a  school  is  below  grade,  etc. 

8.  A  committee  on  Property,  which  has  the  supervision  of  the 
erection  of  all  school  buildings,  and  of  all  repairs,  improvements, 
and  alterations,  reporting  all  contracts  to  the  Boanl  for  its 
approval.  This  committee  also  has  charge  of  the  janitors  ol 
the  school  buildings. 

9.  A  committee  on  Supplies,  which  has  charge  of  all  school 
supplies  furnished  the  schools,  consisting  of  books,  stationery, 
blanks,  pens,  ink,  coal,  etc.  All  contracts  for  these  supplies 
being  reported  to  the  Board  for  its  approval. 

10.  A  committee  on  Accounts,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine 
all  bills  and  accounts  and  report  the  same  to  the  Board  for 
its  approval. 

11.  A  committee  on  Qualifications  of  Teachers,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  hold,  by  means  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  annual 
examinations  for  teachers'  certihcates,  and  to  award  certificates 
to  all  who  pass  this  examination,  and  also  to  those  who  are 
educated  in  the  training  schools  of  the  Board. 

12.  A  committee  on  Text-Books,  whose  duty  it  is  to  select 
and  make  changes  in  the  text-books  used  in  the  elementiiry 
schools  and  report  the  siime  to  the  Board  for  its  approval. 

13.  A  committee  on  Office,  whose  duty  it  is  to  have  general 
charge  of  the  offices  and  rooms  of  the  Board,  determine  the 
amount  of  clerical  help  to  the  secretary,  regidate  and  assign 
clerical  duties,  etc.,  reporting  all  the  arrjingements  to  the  Board 
for  its  approval. 

14.  A  committee  on  Estimates,  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit 
annually   each  school   buijding   and    ascertain    what    repairs, 
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additions  and  improvements  are  necessary,  and  report  to  tho 
Board  an  estimate  of  the  expenses  of  the  Board  for  the  coming 
year. 

15.  A  committee  on  Superintendence,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
select  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  his  Assistants  and 
clerks,  and  report  the  same  to  the  Board  for  its  approval. 

16.  A  committee  on  Scholarships,  whose  duty  it  is  to  award 
all  scholarships  at  the  disposed  of  the  Board,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Board. 

17  A  committee  on  Bye-laws  and  Rules,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
formulate  all  proposed  improvements,  amendments  and  altera- 
tions or  additions  m  the  rules  of  the  Board. 

18.  A  committee  on  Hygiene,  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after 
all  matters  pertaining  to  hygiene  and  sanitation  in  the  construc- 
tion and  improvement  of  school  buildings. 

19.  A  committee  on  Music,  which  has  charge  of  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  study  of  music  in  the  public  schools. 

20.  A  committee  on  Cooking,  which  shall  have  charge  of  the 
arrangements  for  teaching  cooking  to  the  pupils  of  the  elementary 
schools. 

21.  A  committee  on  Compulsory  Education,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  see  that  the  State  Law  in  respect  to  compulsory  attendance  is 
properly  carried  out. 

22.  A  committee  on  Audita,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  all 
warrants  and  vouchers,  and  certify  to  then:  correctness. 

23.  A  committee  on  Free  Lectures,  whose  duty  it  is  to  arrange 
for  courses  of  free  lectures  to  the  people  in  tne  public  school 
buildings  of  the  city. 


Qualifications  of  Teachers. 

Most  of  the  teachers  of  the  city  are  women.  To  educate  these 
teachers  the  Board  of  Education  has  established  a  Normal  School 
for  Girls.  The  course  of  instruction  covers  two  years,  and 
includes  both  the  theory  of  teaching  and  the  practice  of  teaching. 
The  theory  of  teaching  is  presented  in  the  class-room  and  labora- 
tory by  text-book,  lecture,  and  discussion ;  the  practice  of 
teaching  is  presented  in  a  school  of  observation  and  practice. 

For  the  education  of  men  teachers,  the  Board  of  Eaucation  has 
established  a  School  of  Pedagogy  in  connection  with  the  Boys* 
Hi8[h  School.  The  course  ol  instruction  covers  two  years,  and  is 
substantially  the  same  as  that  of  the  Normal  School  for  Girls. 
In  addition  to  these  two  sources  of  a  supply  of  properly  qualified 
teachers,  there  is  an  annual  examination  of  candidates  not 
educated  in  the  two  professional  schools.  The  examination  is 
conducted  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools.  In  order  to  enter 
this  examination  a  candidate  must  be  a  graduate  of  a  High 
School,  with  a  four  years*  course  of  instruction,  or  possess  an 
equivalent  education,  which  is  to  be  determined  by  an  examina- 
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tion  in  scholastic  branches.  A  candidate  passing  this  examination 
obtains  either  a  principal's  or  an  assistant's  certificate,  accoixiing 
to  the  averages  ootained  in  the  examination. 

The  brancnes  in  which  the  candidates  for  the  principal  and 
assistant's  certificate  are  examined  are  as  follows : — 

Scholastic  branches. — Reading,  orthography,  penmanship, 
dniwing,  grammar  and  composition,  English  literature,  arith- 
metic and  mensuration,  geography  (descriptive  and  physical), 
algebra,  plane  geometry,  general  history.  United  States  history 
and  civics  (including  constitutions  of  United  States  and  Pennsyl- 
vania), elements  of  natural  history,  elements  of  physics,  physiology 
and  hygiene,  Latin  grammar  and  two  books  of  Ciesar,  or  itj 
equivalent  in  French  or  German. 

Professional  branches. — Elements  of  psychologj',  history  ot 
education,  school  management,  and  theory  and  practice  ot 
teaching. 

Candidates  must  obtain  a  general  average  of  not  less  than 
80  per  cent,  in  all  the  branches,  with  an  average  of  not  less  than 
60  per  cent,  in  any  one  branch,  to  be  entitled  to  a  Principal's 
Certificate ;  and  a  general  average  of  not  less  than  70  per  cent,  in 
all  the  branches,  with  an  average  ot  not  less  than  50  per  cent,  in 
any  one  branch,  to  be  entitled  to  an  Assistant's  Certiticiite. 

Besides  this  there  is  an  examination  for  a  higher  grade  certi- 
ficate, called  a  Supervising  PrincipaPs*  certificate,  which  qualifies 
the"  amdidate  for  the  highest  positions  in  elementary  schools. 
Applicants  for  the  Supervising  Principal's  certificate areexamined 
in  the  following  subjects : — 

Educational  Psychology.  School  Economy. 


Science  and  Art  Teaching. 


Historv  of  Education 


Philosophy  of  Education. 

Candidates  must  obtain  a  general  average  of  not  less  than 
80  per  cent,  in  all  the  subjects,  and  an  average  of  not  less  than 
60  per  cent,  in  any  one  sumect. 

The  examination  for  a  Kindergarten  certificate  requires  the 
same  scholastic  qualifications,  the  philosophy  and  practice  of 
Kindergarten  method  being  made  prominent  in  the  examination. 
Candidates  who  are  gi-aduates  of  a  high  school,  or  possess  an 
equivalent  educiition,  are  examined  in  tne  following  branches : — 


Historv  of  Education. 

Educational  Psychology. 

Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching. 

School  Economy. 

Philosophy  and  Methods  of 
the  Kindergarten. 


English  Language. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

Elements  of  Zoology  and 
Botany. 

Geometric  Foniis. 

Vocal  Music,  Drawing  and 
Modelling?. 


The  Elementary  Schools. 
The  elementary  schools  cover  a  period  of  eight  years,  children 
entering  at  the  age  of  six  years.     These  schools  are  graded  by 
years,  each  grade  corresponding  to  a  year.     The  branches  of 

*  A  Supervising  Princijjal  is  one  who  does  not  teach  classes  regularly, 
but  gives  nis  time  to  visiting  the  classes  and  directing  the  work  of  the 
other  teachers. 
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instruction  in  these  schools  are  reading,  writing,  spelling, 
arithmetic,  including  mensuration,  language,  including  grammar, 
nature  study  or  object  lessons,  geography,  history,  civil  govern- 
ment, physiology,  dra^ving,  singing,  and  sewing  and  cookmg  for 
girls.  These  branches  are  carefully  gradecf  and  distributed 
through  the  different  years  so  as  to  fee  adapted  to  the  capacity 
and  development  of  the  pupils. 

These  schools  are  divided  into  primary  schools  and  grammar 
schools.  The  primary  schools  cover  the  lirst  four  years  of  a 
child's  life ;  the  grammar  schools  cover  the  second  four  years  of 
ite  life.  Many  schools  combine  both  primary  and  grammar 
grades,  covering  the  entire  eight  years*  work.  There  are  a  few 
primary  schools  with  the  first  two  years*  work,  and  also  a  few  with 
only  the  second  two  of  the  four  years*  work. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  any  of  our  elementary  schools  varies 
according  to  the  school  population  of  the  section  of  the  city  in 
which  they  are  located,  and  in  the  size  of  the  buildings.  Our 
largest  schools  contain  from  1,200  to  1,600  pupils;  our  smaller 
schools  contain  only  two  or  three  hundred  pupils.  The  suburban 
schools  are  usually  small  and  not  fully  gradea,  pupils  of  different 
grades  reciting  in  the  same  classes.  The  number  of  pupils  in  a 
class  should  be  from  forty  to  forty-five ;  but  for  want  of  school 
accommodation  the  classes  sometimes  number  from  sixty  to 
seventy  pupils.  The  whole  number  of  elementary  schools  in  the 
city  is  277:  of  these  168  are  primary  schools ;  25  are  strictly 
grammar  schools,  and  84  are  nriinary  and  gi'ammar  schools. 
Besides  these  there  are  142  Kindergartens.  The  entire  number 
of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  elementary  schools  last  year  (1898)  was 
174,850;  the  entire  number  of  teachers  in  these  schools  was 
3,157;  of  these  112  were  men  and  3,045  were  women.  The 
entire  number  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  was 
3,471,  of  which  193  were  men  and  3,278  were  women. 

The  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  the  elementary  schools  vary  for 
the  different  positions,  but  are  mainly  as  follows : — 

$ 
Supervising  Principals  of  Grammar  Schools  (contain- 
ing boys) 2,065 

Supervising    Principals   of  Primary  and   Grammar 

Schools  (containing  boys) 2,065 

Supervising  Principals  of    Primary  and    Grammar 

Schools  (containing  only  girls)      -        -        -         .    1,450 

Supervising  Principals  of  Girls'  Grammar  Schools  -  1,450 
„  „  of  Primary  Schools        -         -    1,000 

Teachers  in  Primary  Schools  from  -  -  $470  to  620 
„  Grammar  Schools,  Men,  from  $900  to  1,150 

Women,  from    $520  to    820 

These  salaries  are  lower  than  in  the  other  lai-ge  cities  of  the 
country,  and  efibrts  are  being  made  to  advance  them. 
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The  Inspection  of  the  Elementary  Schools. 

The  schools  are  under  the  siipervision  of  a  Department  of 
Superintendence,  consisting  of  a  superintendent  of  Schools  and 
a  number  of  Assistants.  The  Superintendent  has  general  chani^c 
of  the  educational  affiiirs  of  the  city.  The  principal  duty  of  the 
Assistant  Superintendents  is  to  visit  the  schools  and  see  that  the 
work  of  teachers  is  done  in  accordance  with  the  methods  regarded 
as  best  suited  to  secure  the  results  of  mental  development  and 
the  ac(}uisition  of  knowledge.  The  majority  of  the  assistants 
supervise  the  ordinary  branches  of  the  schools ;  besides  which  we 
have  a  Director  of  Drawing,  a  Director  of  Music,  and  a  Director 
of  Kindergartens.  The  sewinjg^  and  cooking  are  supervised  by 
two  of  the  regular  assistimts.  The  assistant  superintendents  meet 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools  regularly  once  a  week  and  report 
their  work  and  the  condition  of  schools,  and  advise  with  him  at 
other  times  as  the  needs  of  the  schools  may  require.  They  hold 
frequent  meetings  with  the  teachers,  in  addition  to  visiting  their 
rooms,  to  discuss  principles  and  methods  of  teaching. 


The  Finances  of  the  Public  Schools. 

The  money  expended  by  the  Board  of  Public  Education  comes 
from  two  sources,  a  State  appropriation  and  an  appropriation  of 
City  Councils.  The  whole  amount  of  money  expended  for  the 
year  ending  December  1898  was  $3,778,058.54.  This  money  wiis 
distributed  among  various  items  as  follows : — 


SalarieH  of  Teachers 

2,391,620.39 

1 
Fuel         .... 

84,294.20 

Rented  Buildings  - 

52.244.17 

Books  and  Stationery    - 

156,923.16 

Re{Miirs,  Alterations,  &c. 

180,848.19 

Night  Schools 

61,434.44 

Famaces,  Stoves,  &c. 

19,604.17 

Public  Art  School  - 

7,268.24 

Ground  Kont8 

98,014.89 

Cooking  School 

4,315.80 

Cleaning  Buildings 

211,723.65 

Compulsory  Education  •  | 

14,984.93 

Incidentals     • 

22,189.68 

Summer  Playgrounds     - 

11,3S4.15 

aerkHire     • 

17,029.57 

Scholarships  • 

2,400.00 

School  Lots  and  Build- 

Music     .... 

7,900.00 

ings     .        -        -        - 

329,284.47 

(ieneral  Expenses  - 

104,644.67 

The  money  appropriated  by  the  State  is  derived  from  a  general 
State  tax,  of  wnich  85,550,000  is  annually  appropriated  to  the 
public  schools  of  the  Stiite.  The  money  appropriated  b^  City 
Councils  is  a  portion  of  the  city  revenue  raised  by  a  special  city 
tax.  The  Board  of  Educiition  makes  an  estimate  eacn  year  of 
the  amount  of  money  needed  for  the  public  schools,  and  presents 
the  same  to  City  Councils,  who  vote  such  a  portion  of  the  esti* 
mate  as  they  may  think  it  is  possible  for  the  schools  to  get  along 
with.    The  result  of  this  is  that  the  Board  of  Education  is  often 
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crippled  for  funds  to  provide  for  the  necessary  school  buildings 
and  to  make  such  other  improvements  as  in  tneir  judgment  are 
needed. 

Private  Sch(X)ls. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  private  schools  in  Philadelphia, 
some  very  elemonUiry,  and  others  which  represent  a  full  course  of 
secondary  education.  These  private  schools  have  a  curriculum 
of  their  own  and  have  no  relation  to  the  public  schools.  The 
parochial  schools  of  the  Catholic  Church  are  well  oiminized  hi 
'Philadelphia,  and  have  a  course  of  study  very  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  public  sc^hools.  There  are  about  40^000  children 
enrolled  in  the  parochial  schools  of  the  city.  The  Board  of  Edu- 
Ciition  does  not  ex-ercise  any  authority  over  the  private  schools. 

School  Buildings. 

The  new  schcM»l  buildinpj  of  Philadelphia  are  worthy  of  favour- 
able mention.  The  Board  of  Educiition  luis  adopted  a  style  of 
building  for  the  elementarv  schools  that  for  convenience  and 
ada]>Uition  to  their  purpose  is  imsurptussed  in  any  city  with  which 
I  am  acquainted.  The  new  Normal  School  building  erected  in 
1892  is  the  handsomest  and  best  ccjuipped  normal  school  building 
of  any  city  in  the  world.  Tlic  High  School  for  Boys,  which  is 
nearly  completed,  will  for  size,  beauty,  and  equipment  stand 
without  a  peer  among  the  high  school  buildings  of^any  State  or 
country. 

High  School  for  Girls. 

The  city  High  School  for  Girls  hiis  an  attendance  of  about  2,309 
pupils.  The  large  majority  of  the  pupils  come  from  the  grammar 
schools  of  the  city.  A  few  others  come  from  private  schools, 
either  within  or  outside  of  Philadelphia.  C.andidates  to  enter  the 
High  School  must  pass  an  examination  conducted  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools.  There  are  three  courses  of  study  in 
the  Girls'  High  School,  namely,  a  General  Course,  a  Classical 
Course  and  a  Commercial  Course.  The  principal  object  of  the 
General  Course  is  to  prepare  girls  tor  the  Normal  School,  which 
they  enter  to  prepare  themselves  for  teachers.  The  object  of  the 
Classical  Course  is  to  prepare  young  women  for  college.  The 
object  of  the  Commercial  Course  is  to  tit  young  women  for  the 
counting  room  or  business  office  as  lx)ok-keepers,  stenographers, 
typewriters,  etc.  The  branches  of  instruction  in  each  of  the  three 
courses  are  as  follows : — 
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GENERAL   COURSE. 


First  Yeir. 


Secoml  Year. 


*o  Algelinv. 

3  Ancient  HiHtorj'. 
2  Drawing. 

4  En^lisli. 

5  Latin  Lessonsi. 
1  Physiology. 

1  Physical  ExerciKe. 
1  Music. 
1  Sewing. 


4  lk)tany. 
4  Cjesar. 
1  Dra>ving. 

3  English. 

4  Mo<lem  History 

5  Geometry. 
1  Music. 

1  Physical  Exercise. 
('o«)king  (afternoon). 


Thiitl  Year. 


Fourth  Year. 


3  American  History  and  CUvics. 

2  Drawing. 

3  English. 

4  Genuan. 

1  Solid  Geometry. 

4  Zoology. 

1  Music. 

3  Physical      Geograi>hy     and 

(ieology. 
1  Elocution. 
1  Sewing. 
1  Physical  Exercise. 


2  Arithmetic. 

4  Chemistry. 

3  English.  ' 

5  French. 

3  (venuan. 

4  Physics. 

1  Physiology. 

1  Elocution. 

I  Music. 

I  Physical  Exercise 


CLASSICAL  COURSE. 


First  Year. 


Second  ^'eiir. 


5  Latin  Lessons. 
5  Algelim. 

4  English. 

5  French. 
1  Mif*ic. 

Physical  Exercise  (optional). 


Thinl  Year. 


r>  Ca»sar. 

2  Latin  Composition. 
2  English. 
5  Plane  CJeometr}'. 
5  French. 
4  (ierman. 
4  (ireek. 
1  ^fusic. 
Physical  Exercise  (optional). 


Fourth  Year. 


5  Cicero. 

3  Latin  Composition  and  Sight 

Rea<ling. 
2  Engli-Hli. 

4  French. 

5  Genuan. 

4  Greek. 

5  Mathematical  Review. 

1  Physiology. 
Physiciil  Exercise  (optional). 


4  English. 

5  Verj^'U. 

3  l^tin  Composition  and  Sight 

Reading. 
r>  German. 

4  (ireek. 

4  History  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
Physical  Exenise  (optional). 


"  The  niuneralB  give  tlic  Number  of  Unmona  per  week. 
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COMMERCIAL  COURSE. 


First  Year. 


4  Algebra. 

5  Eiiglish. 

3  (ieneral  History. 

3  BuHine.sH  Forms  and 
Pennianship. 

3  German,  French,  or 
Spanish. 

3  Physical  and  Com- 
mercial Geography. 

1  Physiology. 

1  Music. 

1  Physical  Exercise. 


Second  Year. 


3  English. 
3  lkx)k- keeping. 
2  Commercial    Arith- 
metic. 

2  Businass  Methods  and 

Commercial  Law. 

3  Typewriting. 

4  Stenography. 

2  Physics. 

3  Gennan,  French,  or 

Spanish. 
1  Music. 

I  Physical  Exercise. 
Cooking  (afternoon). 


Thiid  Year. 


3  English. 

2  American  History  and 

Civics. 

3  Hook-keeping. 

2  Commercial     Arith- 

metic. 
1  Commercial  Law. 
5  Stenography. 

3  Typewriting. 

4  German,   French,  or 

Si>ani8h. 
1  Music. 
1  Physical  Exercise. 


The  High  School  for  Boys. 

The  High  School  for  Boys  has  an  attendance  of  about  1,228 
pupils  annually.  These  pupils  couie  mainly  from  the  grammar 
schools  of  the  city,  though  a  few  enter  from  private  schools.  All 
candidates  to  enter  must  pass  an  examination  conducted  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools.  There  are  three  courses  of  study,  each 
course  covering  a  period  of  four  years.  Tlie  branches  of  the 
classical  course  are  shown  in  the  following  schedule. 


Freshmen  Class. 


English. 

Latm. 

History  (Greece  and  Rome). 

Algebra. 

Drawing. 


Junior  Class. 


English. 

Latm. 

Greek. 

History  (United  States). 

Algebra. 

Chemistry. 

Physics. 

Biology. 


Sophomore  Class. 


English. 

Latm. 

History  (English). 

Geometry. 

Chemistry. 

Physics. 

Drawing. 


Senior  Class. 


English. 

Liitm. 

Greek. 

Algebra. 

Astronomy. 

Social  Science 

Drawing 
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French  and  Gennan  are  elective.  The  Latin  scientific  course 
omits  Greek  and  adds  more  science.  The  scientific  course 
contains  no  Greek  or  Latin,  which  is  omitted  after  the  second 
year,  and  the  course  in  mathematics  and  science  is  enlarged.  In 
1898  a  separate  commercial  department  was  started  at  the  High 
School,  but  it  is  a  widely  hela  opinion  that  the  success  of  the 
venture  would  be  better  assurea  if  it  were  established  as  an 
independent  School  of  Commerce. 

The  Manual  Training  Schooi^s. 

There  are  two  manual  training  schools  connected  with  the 
system  of  public  education,  the  attendance  of  which  is  about  750 
pupils  annually.  The  object  of  these  schools  is  to  add  to  the 
culture  derivea  by  the  study  of  literature  and  science  the  culture 
derived  from  manual  work,  and  also  to  prepare  young  men  to 
engage  in  those  occupations  that  require  a  knowledge  of  tools 
and  a  certain  amoimt  of  manual  skill.  The  course  of  instruction 
covers  three  years  and  is  as  follows ; 


First  Year. 


Literature. 

Rhetoric. 

History. 

German  or  French. 

Algebra. 

NaDoral  Science. 

Drawing. 

Manual  Work. 


Second  Year. 


Third  Year. 


Literature. 

History  (Ancient, 

Modem),  Europe. 
German  or  French. 
Algebra. 
(Jeometry. 
Physics. 
Chemistry. 
Drawing. 


Literature. 

(German  or  French. 

Civics. 

Economics. 

Trigonometry. 

Surveying. 

Physics. 

Chemistry. 

Electrical  Construction. 

Manual  Work. 


The  Manual  work  in  the  tirst  year  consists  of  joining  and 
turning,  vice-work,  forging  and  wood-carving,  moulding  and 
easting  and  pattern-making.  To  these  are  added  in  the  second 
year,  smithmg,  and  ornamental  iron  work.  The  third  year 
mcludes  constructive  work  with  machine  and  tool  practice. 

The  Normal  School  for  Girls. 

The  Normal  School  for  Girls  is  a  large  institution  in  which 
most  of  the  teachers  of  the  city  are  educated.  The  course 
covers  a  period  of  two  years,  and  to  enter  it  a  candidate  must 
have  been  graduated  at  the  High  School  for  Girls.  The  number 
of  students  in  the  school  in  1898-9  was  605;  the  number 
graduated  in  1899  was  300.  The  course  of  instruction  includes 
both  the  science  of  teaching  and  the  art  of  teaching.  Tlie  science 
of  teaching  is  presented  in  the  class-room  and  laboratory  by  the 
text-book,  lecture,  and  discussion.  The  art  of  teaching  is 
presented  in  a  school  of  observation  and  practice.  The  science 
of  teaching  is  presented  under  the  following  heads : — 

1.  Educational  psychology. 

Including  the  nature  of  the  mind,  its  relation  to  the 
body,  and  how  to  develop  its  faculties, 
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2.  The  science  and  art  of  twiching. 

Including  the  principles  of  instruction  and  the  methods 
of  teaciiing  each  branch  of  study. 

3.  School  economy 

Including  all  those  matters  that  pertain  to  school 
buildings,  ventilation,  school-rooms,  school  recita- 
tions, etc. 

4.  Tlie  history  of  education. 

Including  the  different  systems  of  education,  the  views 
and  influence  of  the  great  educators,  etc. 

5.  The  philosophy  of  education. 

Including  a  broad  and  comprehensive  view  of  all  the 
great  educational  questions  grouped  and  reduced  to 
a  unity. 

The  school  is  equipped  with  a  fine  laboratory,  in  which 
thorough  instruction  is  given  in  laboratory  work,  in  natural 
history,  physics,  chemistry,  etc.  In  addition  to  the  re^ar 
instruction  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching,  educational 
reading  and  investigatioivare  carried  on  by  the  students,  and  the 
preparation  of  apparatus,  devices,  etc.,  used  for  teaching. 

There  is  a  model  school  connected  with  the  Normal  School, 
which  is  used  as  a  school  of  observation  and  practice.  This 
school  represents  all  the  grades  of  the  ordinary  elementary 
schools.  The  normal  students  are  first  sent  into  this  school  for 
a  certain  period  of  time  to  observe  the  work  of  the  teaching  of 
the  model  school.  This  work  is  discussed  with  the  teacher  of 
methods  in  the  light  of  the  principles  of  teaching  which  have 
been  presented  to  them.  After  observing  for  a  time  the  work  of 
the  regular  teachers  of  the  model  school,  the  normal  students 
are  sent  into  the  school  of  practice  to  do  actual  teaching  imder 
the  supervision  of  critic  teachers,  who  subsequently  meet  ihem 
and  discuss  their  work,  pointing  out  its  merits  and  defects. 

The  School  of  Pedagogy. 

There  is  a  school  of  pedagogy  connected  with  the  High  School 
for  Boys  established  for  the  training  of  young  men  teachers. 
The  course  of  instruction  covers  two  years  and  embraces  the 
following  subjects : 


First  Year.  i  Second  Year. 


History  of  Education. 
General  Pedagogy. 
Psychology. 
Logic. 
School  Law. 


Social  Science. 
Philosophy  of  Education. 
Psvcliology. 
Sciiool  Economy. 
Special  Pedagogy. 
Obeervation  Work. 
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The  students  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy  are  sent  into  the 
elementary  schools  to  observe  teaching. 

Along  with  this  professional  training,  some  scholastic  work  is 
done  in  the  following  branches — English,  natural  science, 
mathematics,  history,  drawing  and  music. 


Night  Schooi^. 

The  Board  of  Education  establishes  each  year  a  number  of 
Night  Schools  that  continue  in  operation  for  about  five  months ; 
in  1898  there  were  96  such  scnools.  They  are  attended  by 
working  men  and  women  whose  education  has  been  neglected  in 
childhood  ;  and  by  others  who  desire  instruction  in  drawing,  and 
some  of  the  higher  branches.  Classes  in  dressmaking,  millinery 
and  cooking  for  young  women  are  especially  popular. 


The  Industrial  Art  School. 

The  object  of  the  Industrial  Art  School  is  to  give  an  opportunity 
to  the  pupils  of  the  grammar  schools  who  nave  special  taste 
or  talent  for  art  work  to  take  special  instruction  in  these  branches. 
The  second  object  is  to  give  an  opportunity  to  the  teachers  of 
the  elementary  schools  to  improve  themselves  in  drawing, 
modelling,  etc.  The  course  of  instruction  embraces  drawing, 
modelling,  carving,  and  several  forms  of  mechanical  construction 


Vacation  Schools  and  Playgrounds. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  opened  a  number  'of  summer 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  children  who  remain  in  the  city 
during  the  summer  months  and  are  willing  to  attend  school 
during  that  time.  These  schools  have  attracted  much  attention 
and  command  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  friends  of  public 
education.  Summer  playgroimds  have  also  been  opened  in  the 
yards  of  the  publi(5  scnools  with  games,  gymnastic  exercises,  etc., 
under  the  supervision  of  teachers  especially  fitted  for  the  work. 


Miscellaneous  Matters. 

The  elementary  and  higher  schools  give  instruction  in  all 
the  subjects  usually  taught  in  such  schools  in  amr  country 
The  physical  sciences  are  taught  as  nature  study  in  the 
lower  schools,  and  as  sciences  in  the  higher  schools  with 
laboratorv  practice.  Civics  is  taught  in  the  lower  schools 
m  connection  with  history  and  literature  and  thus  continued 
in  the  higher  schools.  Moral  instruction  is  presented  inci- 
dentally by  precept  and  example  and  the  committing  and 
reading  of  extracts  of  literature  that  inculcate  moral  precepts. 
6eo2.  2  A 
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There  is  no  direct  religious  instruction  in  the  public  schools 
though  the  Bible  is  read  each  morning  at  opening  exercises 
and  the  reli^ous  nature  is  trained  by  the  use  of  Uterary 
gems  containing  religious  reflections  and  sentiments.  Gym- 
nastics are  taught  both  in  the  lower  and  in  the  higher  schools. 
The  Board  of  Education  does  not  provide  for  tne  education 
of  the  deaf  or  the  blind,  such  instruction  being  left  to  State 
institutions.  Vacation  schools  and  summer  playgrounds  have 
been  established  by  the  Board  of  Education  ana  have  been  found 
to  give  great  satisfaction  to  our  people. 


System  of  School  Organization  for  Large  Cities. 

The  system  of  school  oi^nization  in  Philadelphia,  though 
admirable  in  theory,  is  not  altogether  satisfsictory  in  its  practical 
application.  One  source  of  weakness  is  that  local  boards  do  not 
exercise  expert  judgment  in  the  selecting  and  locating  of 
teachers.  Representing  sections  of  the  city,  considerations  of 
friendship  and  social  and  political  influences  often  determine 
the  selection  of  teachers  rather  than  their  merits.  Boundary 
lines  between  the  sections  sometimes  prevent  the  proper  distribu- 
tion of  children  among  the  schools.  On  the  side  of  the  Central 
Board  an  objection  is  that,  being  appoint^  as  a  representative 
of  a  particular  ward,  a  member  is  expected  to  give  special 
attention  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  that  ward  rather  than  to 
look  after  the  interests  of  the  city  as  a  whola  Another  serious 
defect  of  our  system  is  that  the  Board  of  Education  has  not 
the  control  of  finances,  but  must  depend  upon  Councils  for  its 
expenditure  on  the  public  schools. 

A  system  better  adapted  to  Philadelphia  may  be  briefly 
outlined  as  follows.  First,  there  should  be  a  Central  Boaru, 
consisting  of  about  25  members,  representii^  the  city  at  large, 
rather  than  particular  sections  of  the  city.  Second,  the  members 
of  the  Boara  should  be  appointed  by  the  judges  of  the  courts 
rather  than  by  the  mayor,  or  than  being  electea  by  the  people,  as 
insuring  a  more  complete  separation  of  the  schools  from  pmitical 
influences  and  control.  This  Central  Board  should  have  com- 
plete control,  under  State  and  city  laws,  of  public  education  in 
the  city.  They  should  organize  at  least  three  distinct  depart- 
ments— a  department  of  superintendence  of  schools,  a  busmess 
department,  and  a  department  of  buildings.  They  should  elect 
a  superintendent  of  schools  and  as  many  assistants  as  are  needed, 
and  the  superintendent  and  his  assistants  should  have  the  care 
and  oversight  of  all  educational  af&irs,  subject  to  the  rules  of 
the  Board  of  Public  Education.  The  Board  of  Superintendents 
should  decide  upon  courses  of  instruction,  examine  and  certify 
teachers,  make  nominations  from  a  list  of  certified  teachers  to 
the  Board  for  appointment  to  positions,  etc.  The  superintendent 
of  buildings  should  also  be  appointed  by  the  Board  and  he  should 
have  charge  of  the  location,  erection  and  care  of  all^the  school 
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buildings  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Board.  The  head 
of  the  Dusiness  department  should  also  be  appointed  by  the 
Board,  and  discharge  his  duties  subject  to  their  direction  and 
oontroL 

There  should  also  be  a  Board  of  Local  Directors  or  Inspectors, 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  visit  the  schools  and  look  after  some 
of  the  detail  of  their  condition  and  working.  These  might  be 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education,  or  they  might  be  elected 
by  the  peopla  This  latter  plan  would  be  the  more  acceptable 
to  our  people,  though  the  first  plan  would  secure  more  efficient 
supervision.  The  functions  oi  the  Local  Boards  should  be 
lareely  advisory,  though  they  might  have  a  voice  in  the  selection 
or  dismissal  of  teachers.  A  system  of  school  control  based  upon 
these  general  principles  would  be  much  better  adapted  to 
Philadelphia  than  the  present  plan  of  dual  control  and  local 
representation  by  Sectional  Boards  and  a  Board  of  Public 
Eaucatioa 

Edward  Brooks 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 


Board  of  Public  Education, 

City  Hall,  PhUadelphia. 
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A  SKETCH  OF 
THE   DEVELOPMENT  AND  PRESENT  CONDITION 

OF  THE 

SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE  STATE  OF 

MINNESOTA. 


A  discussion  of  the  system  of  education  of  Minnesota  will  be 
of  interest  to  the  general  public  in  so  far  as,  in  its  historical 
development  and  in  its  problems  of  administration,  it  is 
representative  of  other  States,  and  especially  of  those  States 
known  as  Western  States,  and  organised  smce  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution. 

As  a  Western  State  it  has  had  to  deal  with  the  problems  that 
have  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  great  expansion  of  our 
territory,  and  of  the  immigration  of  foreign  nationalities,  which 
must  not  only  be  instructed,  but  must  be  Americanised  and 
assimilated  in  spirit  and  idea  with  the  life  of  a  democratic 
people.  Then,  too,  there  are  the  problems  which  have  arisen 
out  of  the  industrial  and  religious  life  of  a  people  of  different 
national  ancestries  in  a  new  country.  To  the  solution  of  all 
these  Minnesota  has  made  her  contribution. 

Ideas  which  Govern  in  the  System. 

In  order  to   understand   the  significance  of  the  American 
system  of  education,  one  must  keep  clearly  in  mind  the  idea  and 
s^itiment  which  governs  and  which  is  commonly  characterised 
as    American,    namely,    the   essential    dignity    and    worth    of 
manhood  as  such,  and  unaffected  in  any  essential  respect  bj' 
accidental  conditions  of  birth  or  material  possessions.     In  other 
words,  it  is  the  all-comprehending  fact  that  one  is  a  inan,  ha^  ing 
pjowers  of  intelligence  and  self-determination,  inheriting  poten- 
tially the  wisdom  of  the  race,  and  entitled  to  all  its   fruitage ; 
and    that    conditions    of   social    rank,    present    advantage    or 
disadvantage  in  the  possession  of  wealth,  knowledge  or  rani ,  are 
secondary  and  variable  circumstances.     Every  youth  inherits 
this  sentiment — he  breathes  it  in  the  very  atmosphere--that 
whatever  of  good,  whether  of  physical  comforts,  social  positioi?. 
intellectual  and  spiritual  acquisitions, — whatever  of  these  are  ior 
any  are  for  him  as  well,  provided  that  he  has  within  him  the 
abiUty  to  make  them  his  by  recognised  legitimate  metins. 
This  view  of  life  is  embodied  in  the  following : — 
(1.^  The  public  schools,  like   the  government,  are  "  by  the 
people,  and   for   the  people."     That  is,  the  initiative   what  the 
c  hools  shall  be,  how  condiicted,  and  what  their  aim  is  with  the 
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peopla  They  are  not  devised  by  a  wiser  and  a  better  class  for 
their  good ;  neither  are  they  for  any  class  to  the  exclusion  of  anj 
other  class.  As  the  country  is  free  to  every  one,  and  each  is 
free  to  get  the  best  he  can,  so  the  schools  are  for  all,  each  to  get 
for  himself  the  best  he  can. 

In  the  large  cities  very  hi^h  buildings  are  provided  with 
elevators  or  "lifts."  These  "lifts"  extend  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest  floor.  All  must  enter  the  same  lift  at  the  lowest  floor. 
With  entire  freedom  to  rise  to  the  highest,  they  may  get  out 
at  the  several  floors  as  the^  please.  This  is  a  fair  illustration  of 
the  school  system  of  Minnesota.  All  enter  the  first  grade  of 
the  primary  school,  and  without  charge  they  may  pass  through 
every  grade  of  the  High  School  and  University,  or  at  the  end  of 
any  year  they  may  leave  school  without  disparagement  for  any 
occupation  of  their  choice. 

(2.)  In  the  application  of  this  principle  the  matter  of  sex 
constitutes  no  exception.  The  whole  field  of  knowleckp  and  of 
opportunity  is  as  free  to  every  girl  as  to  every  boy.  what  she 
may  have  or  may  not  have  is  conditioned  upon  her  individual 
taste,  physical  and  intellectual  ability.  Hence  co-education  is 
universal,  and  the  whole  system,  from  the  Kindergarten  to  the 
University,  is  as  open  and  nree  to  women  as  to  men. 

The  American  system  of  schools,  as  of  government,  assimies 
that  no  one  can  take  as  good  care  of  the  people  as  they 
themselves.  No  one  can  define  the  proper  place  of  woman  as 
accurately  as  she  herself,  and  no  one  can  apply  the  law  of 
womanly  propriety  as  a  limitation  to  her  sphere  of  life, 
intellectual  and  industrial,  so  justly  as  she  can  to  nersel£ 

(3.)  A  new  people  in  a  new  country  necessarily  give  up  or 
lose  all  the  directing  and  limiting  precedents  that  belong  to  an 
old  and  established  civiUsation.  They  do  not  yet  know  what 
the  resources  of  their  country  are.  Tiie  children  do  not  know 
what  their  occupations  and  fortune  will  be.  Parents  cannot 
anticipate  the  future  by  training  their  children  to  their  own 
views  and  habits  of  Ufe.  Life  is  experimentaL  Society  is  in 
transition.  Tomorrow  is  just  below  the  horizon.  Hence 
education  must  adapt  itself  to  demands  and  prepare  men  for  the 
occasions  and  opportunities  of  life  as  they  may  occur.  It  must 
cultivate  powers  of  intelligent  observation  ana  inquiry,  correct 
judgment,  skilful  execution,  and  those  guiding  principles  of 
character  that  make  men  good  as  they  become  powerful 

(4.)  The  school  systems  of  the  Western  States  begin  with  the 
primary  school  and  end  with  the  State  University. 

In  the  older  States  the  " common  "  or  elementary  schools  were 
orii^inally  the  only  people's  schools.  Colleges  were  established 
ami  endowed  by  religious  bodies  and  private  benevolence,  assisted 
and  encouraged  by  the  States.  Academies  were  preparatory  schools 
for  colleges.  These  schools  were  for  the  education  of  those  who 
entered  professional  life,  especially  the  ministry.  Later  it  was 
recognised  that  a  self-governing  people  must  provide  themselves 
with  the  hi&fhest  culture,  and  that  their  industries  require  the 
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cultured  intelligence  and  skill  that  are  furnished  only  in  schools 
of  science  ancT  learning.  Hence  these  States  since  1837  (the 
yeaj  of  the  organisation  of  the  University  of  Michigan)  have 
mcluded  and  made  provision  for  the  State  University  as  an 
int^ral  part  of  the  scnool  system. 

With  these  general  explanations  I  may  confine  myself  to  a 
sketch  of  the  development  of  the  school  system  of  Minnesota. 


Organisation. 

The  State  Government  was  organised  in  1858  as  one  of  the 
States  carved  out  of  what  is  known  as  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 
Its  area  is  83,000  square  miles,  and  its  population  in  1895  was 
1,574,619. 

The  foundation,  and  an  important  part  of  the  support  of  its 
educational  system,  is  in  the  several  land  grants  made  by  the 
general  Government  at  various  times  and  in  diff'erent  forms  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  different  departments,  as  I  shall 
hereafter  explain. 

The  importance  of  this  provision  appears  in  this — that  the 
immigrants  to  the  Western  Territories  were  the  children  of  a  new 
country.  Unlike  their  ancestors,  who  came  from  England 
thoroughly  impressed  with  culture,  and  with  the  necessity  of 
education  as  a  basis  for  genuine  liberty,  this  new  generation 
were  most  immediately  impressed  witn  the  importance  of 
acquiring  homes  and  improving  their  material  condition. 
These  grants  of  the  Government  afforded  not  only  material  aid, 
but  they  stood  for  the  public  sentiment  of  the  entire  nation,  by 
which  a  high  standard  was  fixed,  and  by  which  each  new  State 
must  measure  itself  as  it  would  be  measured,  and  its  rank  given 
in  the  sisterhood  of  States  of  the  Union,  With  loyalty  to  the 
flag,  loyalty  to  the  common  schools  became  the  universal 
standard  of  a  bond  fide  American  citizenship. 


Land  Grants  for  the  Encouragement  of  Education. 

These  grants  by  the  general  Government  began  with  the 
organisation  of  the  North-west  Territory  in  1787,  and  have  been 
made  to  (1)  Common  Schools,  which  include  all  grades  of  schools 
below  the  University  that  are  supported  by  taxation.  (2) 
Universities,  organised  by  the  State,  supported  by  public 
taxation,  and  free  to  all  the  youth  of  the  State.  (3)  Industrial 
Schools,  in  the  form  of  Agricultural  Colleges,  and  departments 
of  Mechanic  Arts. 


I. — Qranis  to  CatnTnon  Schools, 

This  grant,  previous  to  1848,  was  one  section,  or  square  mile 
in  every  township,  but,  since  that  date,  has  been  two  sections,  the 
sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  in  every  township,  or  one-eighteenth 
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of  the  entire  territory.  This  grant  is  turned  over  to  the  State 
without  Qualification  or  other  condition  than  that  it  should  be 
used  for  tne  support  of  the  Common  Schools. 

It  was  accordingly  incorporated  in  the  Constitution  of  this 
State  that  these  lands  should  not  be  sold  for  less  than  five 
dollars  an  acre,  and  that  the  proceeds  should  be  held  and 
invested  as  a  permanent  fiind,  the  interest  of  which  should  be 
equally  distributed  for  the  support  of  Common  Schools. 

Statistics. 

Whole  number  of  acres  in  grant  -  3,000,000 

Amount     of     permanent    fund,   the 

proceeds  from  lands  sold  -        -        $12,087,627 

Estimated     amount     of     permanent 

fund  when  all  lands  are  sold     -        -        $20,000,000 

II. — Tlie  Universiin/  OrwnL 

Four  townships  in  amount  have  been  granted  for  the  support 
of  the  University.  The  lands  were  selected  by  the  State  from 
lands  not  already  appropriated,  and  amounted,  in  roimd  numbers, 
to  150,000  acres.  The  proceeds  of  sales  are  likewise  held  and 
invested  as  a  permanent  fiind,  the  interest  from  which  is  'for  the 
current  expenses  of  the  University. 

III. — Industrial  Orants, 

1.  In  the  year  1862.  in  what  is  known  as  the  Agricultural 
Land  Grant  Act,  the  Government  appropriated  lands  to  each 
State  —  30,000  acres  for  each  senator  and  representative  of 
Congress.  These  lands  are  to  be  used  for  the  support  in 
Industrial  education,  named  "  Agncultiu'e,  Mechanic  Arts, 
and  Military  Tactics."  In  insmy  States  separate  institutions 
were  organised,  and  known  as  Agricultural  Colleges.  In  others 
the  instruction  was  made  a  part  of  the  University  curriculum, 
and  the  fund  was  invested  with  that  of  the  University,  and 
administered  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University.  This 
latter  course  was  pursued  in  Minnesota.  The  grant  to  this 
State  was  120,000  acres.  The  permanent  fund  from  this  and  the 
University  grant  is  1,319,157  dollars.  The  revenue  for  the 
fiscal  year  1898-99  was  50,000  dollars. 

2.  A  second  grant,  under  what  is  known  as  the  Hatch  Bill,  of 
15,000  dollars  annually,  was  made  in  1878  for  agricultural 
eicperimentation  and  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  among  the 
farmers  of  the  State.  This  fund  is  also  administered  by  the 
Regents  of  the  University.  All  lands,  buildings,  and  apparatus 
are  furnished  by  the  State. 

3.  A  third  grant  was  made  in  the  same  interest  in  1890,  in 
what  is  known  as  the  Morrill  Bill.  This  was  a  grant  in  money 
to  every  Agricultural  College  of  15,000  dollars  for  the  first  year, 
to  bo  increased  1,000  dollars  annually  until  it  reaches  the 
miixiiuum  of  25,000  dollars,  when  it  will  become  annual  and 
permanent. 
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This  fund  is  administered  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
University.  The  required  instruction  is  given  by  the  Univer- 
sity, and  this  amount  accordingly  becomes  a  part  of  the 
current  expense  fund. 

With  this  outline  of  the  support  given  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  schools  in  all  oepartments,  I  proceed 
to  an  outline  of  what  has  been  done  by  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

The  Common  School  System. 

This  system,  or  part  of  the  entire  system,  must  be  considered 
in  two  forma  as  aetermined  by  the  conditions  of  lifa  These 
are  (1)  the  Rural  Schools,  and  (2)  Graded  Schools  of  cities 
and  viUagea 

i2ii/»*aZ  Schools. 

The  territorial  unit  is  the  school  district,  or  so  much  oi 
a  country  neighbourhood  as  can  be  accommodated  by  a  single 
school  house  and  teacher.  It  varies  in  area  from  one  to  six 
square  miles,  and  contains  a  population  as  varying — from  ten 
to  forty  children  of  school  age.  The  School  Board  consists 
of  a  iJirector,  Clerk,  and  Treasurer,  who  are  elected  for  a 
term  of  three  years  at  the  annual  meeting  of  all  resident 
citizens,  male  and  female.  The  distribution  of  authority  is 
as  follows : — 

1.  The  State  fixes  the  minimnm  length  of  the  school  year 
at  five  months  of  twenty  days  each,  it  requires  each  county 
to  elect  a  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  to  pay  him 
(or  her)  an  annual  ^ary  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars  for  each 
district  under  his  supervision.  It  requires  each  teacher  to 
hold  a  certificate  of  qualification. 

2.  The  citizens  in  annual  meeting  elect  the  School  Board, 
vote  the  number  of  months  of  school  to  be  held  above  the 
minimum  limitation,  vote  the  amoiuit  of  tax  to  be  levied  for  its 
maintenance,  for  supplies  of  apparatus,  repairs,  libraries,  and 
improvements,  as  well  as  for  sites  and  new  buildings. 

3.  The  School  Board  elects  the  teacher,  and  directs  the  general 
management  of  the  school.  It  expends  moneys  as  authorised  by 
the  annual  meeting,  and  makes  all  required  reports  to  the  State 
through  the  County  Superintendent,  and  to  the  School  District 
at  its  annual  meeting. 

The  Rural  School  is  necessarily  ungraded.  The  course  of  study 
includes  the  common  English  brancnes — reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, geography,  grammar,  United  States  history,  and  civil 
government. 

The  teachers  are  taken  from  the  normal  schools,  high  schools, 
and  schools  of  like  or  lower  grade.  The  majorit v  of  the  teachers 
are  young  women.  Elections  are  generally  tor  the  term  of 
three,  tour,  or  five  months,  rather  tnan  for  the  year.  Only  the 
best  schools  employ  teachers  for  the  year.  As  a  result,  the 
schools  sufier  by  the  frequent  change  of  teachers,  and  the  whole 
body  of  teachers  is  continually  cnanging,  by  reason  of  the 
insecurity  of  positions  and  the  snort  term  of  service.    The  whole 
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body  changes  on  an  average  every  three  and  one-half  years. 
Besides,  the  districts  are  in  many  cases  so  small,  schools  lutving 
from  six  to  twelve  pupils,  that  their  very  poverty  compels  them 
to  have  short  terms  and  cheap  teachers. 

Oraded  Scliools  of  Cities  and  Villagea. 

These  schools  of  cities  and  villages  are  organised  either  under 
special  charters,  in  which  case  they  are  called ''  Special  Districts,'' 
or  under  a  general  law,  in  which  case  they  are  called  "  Indepen- 
dent Districts."  The  only  important  difiference  between  the  two 
classes  is  that  in  some  cases,  as  the  city  of  St.  Paul,  the  School 
Board  is  an  administrative  body  with  limited  powers,  and  is 
appointed  by  the  Mayor.*  Further  than  this,  the  outline  of  the 
independent  districts  which  I  shall  now  give  wiU  apply  to  special 
distncts  as  well 

The  boundaries  of  independent  districts  correspond  m  nearly 
aU  cases  with  those  of  the  municipality. 

1.  The  general  law  fixes  the  number  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
at  six,  and  their  term  of  service  at  three  years.  It  also  fixes  the 
maximum  limit  of  taxation  that  may  be  imposed,  either  for  cur- 
rent expenses  or  for  buildings. 

2.  The  people  annually  elect  officers  and  vote  money  for 
buildings  and  sites.  Women  are  electors  at  school  meetings  and 
are  also  eligible  to  all  school  offices. 

3.  The  Board  of  Directors  is  a  corporate  body,  and  has  fuU 
control  of  the  property  of  the  district.  It  determines  the  length 
and  the  terms  of  school  to  be  held,  and  votes  the  amount  of  tax 
to  be  levied  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  school,  for  libraries, 
for  apparatus,  and  for  repairs.  It  elects  a  Superintendent  of  its 
schoob,  and  an  Examiner  of  its  teachers,  fixes  a  course  of  study, 
selects  the  text-books  to  be  used,  and,  in  short,  •  has  fiiU  control 
of  the  af&irs  of  the  school. 

If  the  administration  of  this  class  of  schools  is  compared  with 
that  of  rural  schools,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  latter  the  powers 
of  the  Board  are  quite  limited,  and  that  much  of  the  power  of 
initiative  action  is  reposed  in  the  people  at  their  annual  school 
meeting.  On  the  otner  hand,  in  the  independent  district  Uie 
power  IS  largely  centralised  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, the  people  having  no  direct  authority  in  the  conduct  of  the 
schools  beyond  the  election  of  officers  as  their  representatives, 
and  the  provision  of  school  buildings. 

The  grounds  for  this  difference  in  method  are,  that  in  cities 
men  and  women  of  broad  views,  who  intelligently  comprehend 
the  needs  of  the  district,  are  likely  to  be  chosen ;  that  emciency 
is  secured  by  a  centralised  administration,  and  that  the  acts  of 
the  Board  are  more  directly  under  the  eye  of  the  people,  and 
therefore  that  the  Board  is  more  obedient  to  an  intelhgent  public 
sentiment.  This,  together  with  the  other  fact,  that  tne  districts 
are  larger  and  wealthier,  appears  in  these  characteristics : — 

The  school  year  is  usually  nine,  and  in  some  cases  ten  months. 
Teachers  are  employed  by  the  year,  and  in  many  cases  continued 

*  See  Appendix  B. 
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at  their  own  optioa  The  schools  are  graded.  The  course  oi 
study  covers  ei^t  years  of  elementoir  instruction,  and,  m  all  the 
better  schools,  four  more  years  of  high  school  instruction. 


Support  of  Common  Schools. 

The  financial  support  of  the  schools  is  from  the  follovring 
sources: — 

1.  The  support  afforded  by  the  National  Government  which 
has  already  oeen  explained. 

2.  The  State  levies  an  annual  tax  oi  one  mill,  or  one- 
tenth  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  State  valuation.  This  amount  is 
added  to  the  revenue  from  the  Permanent  School  Fund,  and 
apportioned   to   the  districts  in  proportion  to  the  nmnber  oi 

Supils  who  have  been  in  attendance  not  less   than  forty  days 
uring  the  year. 

3.  The  third  source  of  support  is  local.  The  State  requires 
each  district  to  levy  a  tax  of  one  mill  upon  its  taxable  property. 
It  also  requires  the  district  to  levy  as  much  more  as  wul 
make  its  entire  levy  equal  to  what  it  receives  from  the  National 
and  State  Grovemments  combined.  In  addition,  the  district 
votes  whatever  is  required  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of 
the  school. 

Statistics, 


-  I 


Number  of  districts  - 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled 

Number  of  teachers  : — 

Male-        -        .        -   1,991 

Female      -        -        -   6,927 

Total 


Number  of  teachers  having  taught 
three  years  or  over  in  the  same 
district 

Number  of  teachers  haying  taught 
one  year  only  in  the  distnct 


AyenLge  monthly  wages  :• 
Males 
Females    - 


1900. 


6,706 
399,207 


7,918 


622 


3,267 


$39.00 
$31.00 


1,764 
6,114 


7,878 


628 


2,605 


$38.30 
$31.08 
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Swpport  of  Schools, 


I  •   • 


n 

1898. 

1900. 

Current  School  Fund,  apportioned  - 

91,020,216 

11,296,459.98 

Average  rate  of  local  taxation  in 

mills    - 

11.31 

11.48 

Amount  of  apportionment  to  each 
scholar  entitled — 

October     -        .        .        - 

$2*50 

$2.73 

March        _        -        .        . 

I0-80 

$1.25 

Paid  for  teachers'  wages  - 

$3,235,879 

$3,842,987.23 

Appropriations  for  teachers'  insti- 

tutes and  training  schools    - 

$27,000 

$27,000 

Appropriation  for  support  of  State 
nigh  schools         .        -        -        . 

$48,000 

$85,000 

High  Schools. 

The  High  Schx)ol  is  the  completion  of  the  common  school 
system,  and  what  has  been  said  of  the  control  and  support 
of  the  common  schools  by  the  National  Government  ana  by 
tJie  State,  applies  to  the  High  School  as  weU. 

But  the  High  School  sustains  a  twofold  relation,  in  that  it 
completes  the  common  education,  and  also  is  preparatory  to  the 
higher  education  of  the  University.  This  second  office  calls  for 
a  more  particular  treatment. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  country,  secondary  and  higher 
education  were  represented  by  academies  and  colleges,  generally 
under  the  control  of  private  corporations  and  rebgious  bodies. 
The  academy  was  a  preparatory  school  for  the  college.  In  the 
Western  States,  where  the  whole  people,  expressing  their  purpose 
by  legislation,  made  provision  for  the  education  of  all  classes  and 
for  all  callings,  it  appeared  that  the  general  Government  had 
made  no  provision  for  secondary  education.  We  had  a 
University  land  grant  and  a  Common  School  land  grant,  but 
none  for  secondary  education.  The  great  gap  thus  left  was 
bridged  in  the  following  way.  The  cities,  chiefly  in  the 
interest  of  their  own  business,  extended  the  courses  of  their 
common  schools  to  include  what  are  known  as  hijfh  schools. 
These,  in  one  way  or  another,  provided  the  instniction  required 
for  entering  upon  a  college  course.  Next,  the  University 
prefaced  it^s  course  with  a  two-years  preparatory  department 
to  meet  and  w  supplement  the  work  of  the  high  schools*  This 
was  the  imperfect  and  very  unsatisfactory  condition  in  1881, 
when  the  State  Legislature,  in  order  to  provide  more  general  and 
thorough  preparatory  instniction,  dropped  the  preparatory  course 
in  the  University  and  instituted  what  is  known  as  the  State 
High  School  Board,  consisting  of  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
the  Superintendent  of  PubUc  Instruction,  and  the  President 
of  the  University.     This  Board  has  authority  to  inspect  all  high 
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schools  applying,  and  to  grant  to  each  school  800  dollars  upon 
condition  tnat  (1),  it  maintains  a  course  of  study  preparatory  to 
the  University  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  this  Board ;  and  (2) 
it  admits  without  charge  all  students  from  other  districts  in 
the  State  who  desire  to  pursue  this  course.  The  school  yeai* 
must  be  of  nine  months'  duration. 
The  inspection  of  High  Schools  is  as  follows : — 

1.  An  expert  officer  is  employed  by  the  High  School  Board, 
who  gives  all  his  time  to  the  visitation  and  the  improvement  of 
the  schools. 

2.  Annual  written  examinations  are  held  in  all  schools  under 
the  supervision  of  the  State  Board,  upon  questions  prepared  by 
the  Board,  and  for  each  subject  passed  a  certificate  is  issued 
admitting  the  holder  to  the  University  in  that  subject. 

As  a  result,  (1)  Students  may  complete  their  preparation  and 
take  their  entrance  examinations  at  their  homes.  (2)  The 
several  local  communities  are  encouraged  to  support  and  to 
improve  their  high  schools,  for  the  better  education  of  young 
men  and  women,  whether  for  domestic  and  industrial  pursuits,  or 
in  preparation  for  a  higher  education  in  College  or  University. 

Kegarding  these  schools,  it  is  to  be  observed  that : — 

1.  The  schools  coming  under   these  provisions  are  entered 

Xn  this  list  upon  the  special  application  of  the  local  board  of 
cation,  and  are  distinguished  as  State  High  Schools. 

2.  The  standard  of  admission  and  continuance  upon  the  list  is 
not  a  fixed  course  of  study,  nor  a  curriculum  that  is  complete  in 
preparation  for  the  University.  It  is  rather  that  of  a  good 
ana  growing  school  with  four  years  of  high  school  work,  and 
satismctory  indications  that  the  school  is  to  be  developed  with 
reasonable  expedition  into  a  well  equipped  high  school  in  its 
curriculum,  in  the  quality  of  its  teaching,  and  in  its  outfit 
of  apparatus  and  library. 

3.  There  is  no  payment  according  to  results.  Every  school 
on  the  list  receives  the  same  amount,  400  dollars  hitherto,  and 
by  enactment  of  the  Legislature  of  1899  the  amount  hereafter 
will  be  800  dollars.  The  State  Board  has  no  authority  in  the 
management  of  the  school.  It  fixes  the  conditions  upon  which  a 
school  is  accepted.  Its  power  is  then  limited  to  accepting  and 
continuing,  to  rejecting  and  removing. 

Statistics, 


1900. 


Whole  number  of  State  High  Schools 
State  appropriations  for  High  Schools 
Aggregate  enrolment        -       -        -        - 
Number  of  non-resident  pupils  receiving 

free  tuition    ------ 

Number   of    final    examination    papers 

forwarded 

Number  of  certificates  granted- 


100 

$48,000 

11,503 

1,411 

14,869 
10,748 


116 

$85,000 

12,436 

1,377 

20,181 
15,838 
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State  Inspection  of  Elementary  Graded  Schools. 

For  the  improvement  of  graded  schools  of  small  villages 
which  camiot  support  a  high  school,  the  State  by  the  law  of 
1899  has  appropriated  to  each  200  dollars  amiually,  and  has 
provided  for  State  inspection.  The  conditions  upon  which 
these  schools  receive  this  grant  are :  Nine  months  school ;  at 
least  four  teachers ;  certain  qualifications  of  teachers  and  prin- 
cipal; a  suitable  school  builoin^;  a  substantial  school  Ubrary, 
and  such  other  equipment  as  is  necessary  for  doing  efficient 
school  work ;  a  r^ular  and  orderly  course  of  study,  embracing 
all  such  branches  as  may  be  required  by  the  State  High  School 
Board. 

Under  this  law  a  special  Inspector  gyes  his  entire  time  to  the 
supervision  of  the  village  schools.  There  are  now  110  such 
schools  receiving  the  aid. 

In  addition  to  the  conditions  above  stated,  the  State  High 
School  Board  requires  each  school  to  give  free  tuition  to  non- 
resident pupils  of  the  7th  and  8th  grades  of  school  work.  In 
1898  there  was  an  average  of  fifteen  such  pupils  in  each  school 
These  pupils  are  generalnr  boys  and  girls  from  country  districts 
too  small  or  too  poor  to  nimish  adequate  educational  &cilities. 

State  Semi-qraded  Schools  and  State  Rural  Schools. 

The  unsatisfjEUitoiy  condition  of  our  rural  schools  is  due  m 
part  to  the  low  estimate  in  which  education  is  held  in  many 
agricultural  districts,  in  part  to  their  opposition  to  submitting  to 
r^d  educational  superv^ion,  and  in  part  to  the  selfish  ambition 
of  leading  men  to  manage  school  affairs  in  their  own  interests. 
The  result  has  been  that  politics  has  prevented  efficient 
supervision,  and  we  have  the  condition  already  described. 

To  improve  the  rural  schools  and  to  encourage  the  more 
appreciative  districts  to  provide  better  teachers,  for  longer  terms 
and  at  annual  salaries,,  the  State  applies  the  method  described 
above  respecting  high  schools  and  elementary  graded  schools  to 
semi-graded  schools  and  to  rural  schools,  except  that  it  does  not 
inspect  these  schools.    This  is  left  to  County  Superintendents. 

The  State  gives  annually  75  dollars  to  one-room  rural 
schools,  and  100  dollars  to  two-  or  three-roomed  schools, 
provided  these  schools  maintain  school  at  least  eight  months 
each  year,  employ  teachers  holding  first-grade  or  equivalent 
certificates,  ana  have  certain  specified  minimum  equipment  in 
buildings  and  supplies. 

Grants. 

The  grants  to  schools  under  the  law  of  1899,  amount  to 
162,000  dollars  annually,  and  the  benefit  to  the  school 
system  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  money  spent.  The 
schools  take  pride  in  State  recognition,  and  are  ambitious  to 
retain  the  aid  even  at  an  expense  much  exceeding  the  money 
received. 
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The  grants  are  apportioned  as  follows : — 


State  High  Schools 
State  Graded  Schools 
State  Semi-Graded  Schools 
State  Eural  Schools 


$85,000 
26,000 
11,000 
40,000 

$162,000 


The  State  University. 

The  State  University  is  organised  and  located  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  State,  and  not  by  special  charter.  Its  government 
rests  in  a  Board  of  Regents  of  thirteen  members.  Tlie  Governor 
of  the  State,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the 
President  of  the  University  are  members  ex  officio  ;  the  remain- 
ing ten  are  appointed  for  six  years  by  the  Governor  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  Ihis  body  have  entire  control  of  all 
matters  of  finance  subject  to  the  Legislature.  They  establish 
Chairs  and  Departments,  elect  all  instructors  and  fix  their  siilarics, 
and  recommend  or  improve  all  courses  of  study  pursued. 

The  name  "  University  "  must  be  understood  as  an  institution 
including  the  academic  work  of  the  college,  graduate  work  as 
provided  for  in  European  Universities,  and  besides,  the  expansion 
of  philosophical  and  scientific  departments  into  technical  schools 
as  aemancled  by  the  industries.  As  the  old  universities  expanded 
philosophy  into  the  departments  of  law,  theolojjy,  and  medicine, 
the  moaem  university,  in  like  manner,  has  addea  the  depirtments 
of  applied  science  and  philosophy,  electrical,  civil,  and  mining 
engineering  agi  iculture,  and  pedagogy. 

The  development  of  the  University  in  subjects  and  depart- 
ments has  been  in  response  to  the  demands  of  public  sentiment 
and  public  needs.  Its  early  organisation  in  1851  was  interrupted 
by  the  financial  stress  of  1857,  lollowed  by  the  disturbances  of  tho 
Civil  War.    Its  present  history  dates  from  its  new  charter  of  18G2. 

Its  beginning  in  the  early  nistory  of  the  State  was  without 
adequate  preparatory  schools.  For  this  reason  there  were  pro- 
vided two  years  of  preparatory  instruction,  and  four  years  of 
collegiate  or  academic  instruction.  Since  that  time  professional 
departments  of  Law  and  Medicine  have  been  organised,  the 
former  in  a  three -years,  the  latter  in  a  four-years  course. 

AgriciUtural  Education, 

When  provision  was  made  for  the  Agricultural  College  by 
means  of  the  land  grant  of  the  general  Grovemment,  the 
organisation  was  after  the  type  of  the  established  classical  and 
scientific  schools  and  colleges.  When  not  attached  as  depart- 
ments of  established  classical  institutions,  the  faculty  was  very 
naturally,  and  perhaps  necessarily,  taken  from  classical 
institutions,  and,  following  their  own  ideals,  these  schools  became 
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literary  and  scientific  schools  with  agricultural  attachments. 
The  result  was  that  they  educated  their  students  into  tastes  and 
anibitiorts  leading  them  into  any  pursuit  rather  than  agriculture. 
To  require  a  young  man  to  have  a  literary  preparation  that  tits 
him  for  entering  upon  collegiate  training,  and  to  provide 
agricultural  education  following,  and  as  a  part  of  collegiate 
education,  is  to  give  him  an  early  direction  that  precludes 
making  him  an  agriculturist.  This  was  the  experience  of 
Minnesota,  to  the  gre^it  dissatisfaction  of  the  farmers  of  the  State. 
Very  few  students  even  entered  upon  the  course,  scarcely  any 
completed  it,  and  none  were  known  to  give  their  attention  to 
farming  after  graduation. 

In  tlie  year  1888  the  following  scheme  was  proposed  in  the 
Board  of  Regents  for  the  organisation  of  the  School  of 
Agriculture. 

1.  The  purpose  of  this  school  is  to  give  young  men  of  a  good 
common  school  education,  and  to  those  who  have  had  a  boyhood 
experience  upon  fcxrms,  such  elementary  training  as  will  fit  them 
to  pursue  intelligently  and  skilfully  their  calling. 

±  The  school  is  located  on  the  State  fann  of  250  acres,  about 
three  miles  from  the  city  of  Minneapolis. 

8.  In  order  to  secure  the  attendance  of  boys  who  have  had  a 
farming  life  and  experience,  the  school  opens  in  October  and 
continues  until  April. 

4.  The  course  is  two  and  three  years  long,  and  consists  in  (1) 
instruction  in  English  branches,  in  such  use  as  is  required  by  an 
intelligent  business  man.  (2)  Elementary  manual  training  in 
wood  and  iron,  such  as  will  fit  one  to  make  and  repair  the 
ordinary  implements  and  buildings  of  the  farm.  (3)  Laboratory 
instruction  m  the  elements  of  Chemistry  and  Physics,  so  far  as 
is  necessiiry  to  imdcrstand  the  ordinary  processes  of  growth  and 
fertilisation  of  soils  and  the  like.  (4)  A  study  of  the  animals  of 
the  farm,  in  relation  to  their  uses  for  milk,  meat,  working  and 
breeduig,  and  to  their  feeding  and  care.  (5)  Instniction  in  the 
making  of  butter  and  cheese,  and  in  judging  the  quality  of  the 
Siime. 

For  the  entire  course  all  necessary  provision  is  made  in 
laboratories,  bams,  stock,  and  the  like,  by  which  all  instruction 
is  immediately  applied  to  the  work  of  the  farm. 

A  most  important  provision  is,  that  after  having  been  under 
instniction  for  the  six  months  of  the  winter,  when  they  have 
most  leisure,  they  then  go  out  to  their  farms  for  the  busy  months 
of  spring  and  sunmier.  They  are  in  this  way  enablea  to  earn 
money,  put  in  practice  the  new  ideas  they  have  acquired,  and, 
what  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  their  attachment  to  and 
tastes  for  farm  life  are  strengthened. 

Then,  supplementary  to  this,  an  a^icultural  course  in  the 
University  is  provided  for  a  select  tew  who  Avish  to  becx)me 
proficient  in  the  science  of  agriculture,  as  experts  in  agriculturai 
experimentation,  and  as  teachers. 
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The  results  have  been  exceedingly  satisfactory  in  these 
r^ards: — 

1.  The  school  is  wholly  free  from  the  domination  of  the 
claissical  and  literary  spirit  of  the  University.  It  does  hot 
measure  itself  socially  or  in  its  leixrning  by  the  standards  of  the 
classical  department.  It  is  independent  in  spirit,  and  claims  for 
itself  equal  rank  with  other  institutions  and  courses. 

2.  The  school  is  thoroughly  established  in  the  confidence  of 
the  agricultural  classes,  which  appears  in  the  fact  that  no 
department  of  the  University  receives  such  generous  appropria- 
tions, and  is  looked  upon  by  the  Legislature,  which  in  a  large 
d^ee  represents  agricultural  districts,  with  such  favour  as  the 
School  of  Agriculture. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  growth  and  patronage  of  the 
school: 

1888.      1899. 

Number  of  pupils 47        312 

Percentage  nrom  farm  life        -        -         -      —  80 
Percentage  who  enter  upon  some  agricul- 
tural industry —  90 

The  phenomenal  success  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  for  Boys 
led  to  the  demand  by  the  agriculturists  for  the  addition  of  a 
department  for  the  daughters  of  fiirmers,  in  which  they  would  be 
given  practical  instruction  in  those  domestic  and  industrial 
occupations  that  belong  to  country  life.  It  was  ui^ed  that  the 
principle  of  co-education,  which  thus  far  has  been  the  rule  in 
our  system  of  education,  should  apply  in  the  interests  of  the 
daughters,  as  well  as  of  the  sons,  of  farmers. 

A  separate  hall  has  been  erected  for  yoimg  ladies,  and  a  liberal 
course  of  instruction  has  been  laid  out.  In  addition  to  the 
common  English  branches  it  includes  theoretical  and  practical 
instruction  in  Domestic  Economy,  Cooking,  Sewing,  Dairying, 
Horticulture,  and  other  subjects  of  kindred  nature. 

This  department  was  opened  in  1897,  and  is  thoroughly 
established  in  the  confidence  of  the  public. 

Statistics— IS98-99. 


Value  of  grounds  and  buildings 
Value  of  scientific  apparatus  - 
Productive  funds    • 
From  tuition  and  other  fees  • 
From  productive  funds  • 
State  or  municipal  appropriations 
From  United  States  Gfovernment 
From  other  sources 


Total  Income 


Income. 


$91,000 
55,429 

129,336 
39,000 
58,777 


Capital. 


?l/)72,000 

90,000 

1,307,219 


M02. 


^^^ 
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Attendance. 


1900. 


Graduate  students 

CoUege  of  science,  literature  and  arts     .... 
College  of  engineering,  mechanic  arts  and  school  of  mines 

Department  of  agriculture  

College  of  law 

Department  of  medicine         .        .        .        .  . 

Summer  school — University  section       .        -       -       . 

Total 


177 
d36 
286 
503 
528 
556 
389 


3,375 


The  Preparation  of  Teachers. 

All  teachers  in  the  public  schools  are  required  to  hold 
certificates  of  legal  qualification,  which  are  issued  upon  special 
examination,  and  to  those  who  have  completed  the  prescribed 
courses  of  the  professional  schools  for  teachers.     These  scnools  are : 


I. — State  Normal  Schools, 

These  schools,  of  which  there  are  now  four,  and  a  fifth  soon  to 
to  be  opened  at  Duluth,  prepare  teachers  in  courses  of  three  and 
four  years  for  the  graded  scnools  below  the  High  schools. 

Admission  is  given  to  those  who  have  completed  a  good  comiiioii 
school  education.  The  instruction  in  the  elementary  course  is  in 
the  branches  taught  in  the  common  schools,  methods 
and  principles  of  teaching  the  same,  and  training  in  practice 
under  the  supervision  of  expert  critics.  The  aavanced 
course  extends  over  one  and  two  years  more,  and  comprises 
instruction  in  the  elements  of  Latin  and  the  natural 
sciences,  together  with  a  more  extended  course  in  Psychologj' 
and  the  History  of  Education. 

The  instruction  given  in  Normal  Schools  has  necessarily  been 
largely  in  subject  matter;  but  as  the  Hi^h  schools  have  increased 
in  number  and  efficiency,  a  strictly  prorcssional  course  has  been 
organised,  to  which  the  graduates  of  high  schools  are  admitted 
and  given  instruction  in  the  art  and  theory  of  teaching,  and 
trainmg  m  the  schools  of  practice.  This  course  extends  through 
one  year. 
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Statistics. 


Value  of  buildinjB;s,  etc. 

Annual  appropnation  for  current  expenses 

Number  of  students  :— 

Male 437 

Female    -        <        .        -        -      1,698 
Total        -       -       -      

Number  of  graduates : — 

Male 25 

Female 242 

Total         -       -       -       


1898-9. 


$746,100 
$126,000 


2,135 


267 


II. — Summer  Schools  for  TeacJiers. 

The  number  of  teachers  supplied  by  Normal  Schools  is  wholly 
inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  rural  schools,  for  the  reason 
that  the  graded  schools  of  cities  and  villages  offer  greater  induce- 
ments in  better  salaries  and  more  permanent  engagements. 
The  latter  therefore  absorb  the  greater  part  of  all  those  graduated 
by  the  normal  schools.  The  greater  number  of  teachers  in  rural 
schools  have  no  special  trainmg,  and  provision  Ls  made  for  their 
improvement  in  what  are  known  as  Summer  Training  Schools. 

These  are  movable  schools  of  four  weeks  each,  located  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  various  counties  of 
the  State.  Short  courses  of  instruction  are  given  in  elementary 
branches,  and  in  methods  of  teaching  and  school  management. 
They  are  supported  by  State  appropriation,  and  are  free  to 
teachers.  The  cost  of  a  school  of  fifty  teachers  is  about  100 
dollars  a  week. 

One  of  these  schools  is  for  the  entire  State  It  is  held  at  the 
University  and  is  organised  in  two  sections,  Elementary  and 
Advancea.  The  Elementary  section  is  conducted  in  the  interest 
of  the  teachers  of  graded  schools  of  the  State,  while  the  Advanced 
is  for  those  who  teach  in  high  schools.  The  purpose  of  this 
school  is  to  improve  teachers  m  the  subjects  which  they  teach, 
and  to  inform  them  upon  the  progress  of  educational  ideas  and 
problems. 

Statistics. 


Number  of  Summer  Schools      -        -        - 
Number  of  teachers  enrolled 
State  appropriation  for  Summer  Schools 
and  Institutes 


1900. 


41 

4,818 

$27,000 
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Schools  for  Defectives. 

The  children  who  are  defective  in  sight,  hearing,  or  intelligence, 
and  who  thereby  cannot  be  taught  in  the  common  schools,  are 
provided  for  by  the  State  in  three  separate  institutions  located 
m  the  city  of  Faribault.  In  these  they  are  provided  with  homes 
and  are  gfiven  an  education  adapted  to  their  condition. 

The  Blind. 

The  school  for  the  blind  is  free  to  all  bhnd  children  in  the 
State  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  twenty-six  years.  Board, 
care,  and  tuition  are  fumishea  without  charge. 

The  school  is  equipped  with  all  the  appliances  of  a  modem 
school  of  this  class.  Special  instruction  is  given  in  mu.sic  and 
in  manual  training  and  industrial  work,  such  as  sloyd,  broom- 
making,  hammock- weaving,  bead-work,  basket-work,  and  sewing. 
The  course  of  study  embraces  a  period  of  seven  years,  beginning 
with  the  kindergarten  and  ending  with  the  usual  Englisn 
studies  at  the  beginning  of  the  high  school. 

During  the  year  endmg  July  31,  1900,  there  were  90  pupils 
enrolled,  of  whom  56  were  males  and  34  females. 

The  Deaf. 

This  school  is  free  to  all  deaf  children  between  eight  and 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  whose  parents  or  guardians  are  citizens 
of  the  State.  The  school  course  is  seven  years,  which,  by  a  vote 
of  the  Directors,  may  be  extended  three  years.  About  one-third 
of  the  time  is  devoted  to  industrial  traming  iu  trades,  such  as 
boot  and  shoe  making  for  boys,  with  printing,  oiirpentry  and 
cabinet  making  and  baking ;  and  for  girls,  dressmaking,  plain 
sewing  and  cooking. 

The  enrolment  for  the  year  ending  July  1st,  1900,  waa  252 ; 
148  boys  and  104  girls. 

The  Feeble-minded. 

This  school  was  opened  in  1882,  and  to  it  were  transferred 
many  children  who,  for  want  of  better  provision,  had  been  sent 
to  the  school  for  the  deaf  and  to  the  insane  asylums. 

The  main  building,  costing  $200,000,  is  divided  mto  a  north 
wing  for  girls  and  a  south  wmg  for  boys,  and  a  central  part  for 
administrative  rooms,  hospitol,  assembly  hall,  industrial  rooms 
and  the  culinary  department. 

The  children  are  grouped  into  ''  families  "  for  home  life,  each 
group  being  under  the  care  of  an  attendant  during  the  hours 
when  not  in  school.  ^  This  grouping  is  arranged  both  according 
to  age  and  congeniality.  In  the  schoolrooms  the  groupings  are 
arranged  according  to  comparative  mental  ability. 

During  the  ye^ir  1899-1000  the  enrolment  was— males,  377, 
and  females.  348.  Oi  this  number  234  were  in  the  training 
denartment.     A  large  j)ercentage  become  self-supporting. 
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School  for  Dependent  and  Neglected  Children. 

This  school,  known  as  the  State  Public  School,  was  cstiib- 
lished  in  1885.  It  provides  a  temporary  home  and  school  for  the 
dependent  and  neglected  children  of  the  State. 

in  the  school  all  bodily  wants  are  cared  for,  and  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  morals  and  the  common  school  branches. 
The  average  time  of  retention  being  ten  months,  no  systematic 
training  in  trades  is  undertaken ;  but  all  are  well  occupied  in  the 
various  industries  and  services  of  this  State  home. 

Through  an  organised  State  agency  children  are  provided  with 
homes  in  families,  which  are  regularly  visited  to  learn  of  the 
condition  and  care  that  is  given  the  children. 

Up  to  January  1,  1899,  there  had  been  received  from  72  of  the 
82  counties,  1,824  children— 1,131  bovs  and  693  girls.  Of  this 
number  all  but  233,  then  in  the  scnool,  had  been  placed  in 
family  homes.  Of  those  so  placed  1,030  still  remained  under 
the  supervision  of  the  school.  Information  gained  by  visitation 
showed  that  83  per  cent,  had  developed  into  joung  men  and 
women  of  good  character.  The  cost  of  the  entire  property  has 
been  203,743  dollars. 

The  Reform  School. 

A  school  is  established  by  the  Stale  at  the  city  of  Red  Wing 
for  the  care,  corrective  discipline  and  industrial  training  ot 
youths  under  21  years  of  age  who  are  otherwise  incorrigible,  or 
who  have  been  guilty  of  cnme.  The  aim  is  to  counteract  the 
results  of  idleness  and  evil  companionship  by  moral  and  in- 
tellectual instruction  and  by  a  training  to  habits  of  industry 
through  useful  and  remunerative  occupations. 

In    1895    the  name    of   the    school    was    changed    to    the 
Minnesota  State  Training  School  for  Boys  and  Girls.      This  wa*- 
to  avoid  the  appearance  of  separating  these  youths  from  society 
and  identifying  them  with  the  criminal  classes. 

The  school  is  organised  on  what  is  known  as  the  "  open  family 
plan."  Tlie  school  is  divided  into  families  of  from  50  to  75, 
according  to  ages,  each  family  being  in  charge  of  a  family 
manager,  a  teacher,  and  a  hoiisekeeper. 

The  number  of  inmates,  July  31,  1898,  was  275  boys  and  45 
girls.  The  cost  of  jrrounds  and  buildings  has  been  307,037 
dollars.  The  jnr  capita  cost  of  caring  for  the  inmates  has  been 
165  dollars. 

The  Reformatory  Prison. 

This  outline  of  the  various  methods  by  which  the  principles 
of  education  are  applied  for  the  improvement  of  society  would 
not  be  complete  without  a  brief  description  of  its  application  to 
prison  discipline.  The  basis  of  the  old  prison  discipline  is 
primitive.    The    criminal    must  suffer,  and  although  it  may 
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prevent  hiui  from  repeating  the  oftence,  or  may  deter  others 
through  the  example,  it  seldom  if  ever  makes  a  good  citizen  out 
of  the  criminal. 

The  Reformatory'  Prison,  which  is  located  at  St.  Cloud,  applies 
the  penalties  of  law  in  ways  that  tend  to  correct  evil  habits  and 
innnoral  dispositions,  and  so  restore  the  offender  to  citizenship. 
The  young  who  have  not  gone  far  and  have  not  become  inured 
to  cnme  are  committed  to  this  reformatory.  The  sentence  is 
conditional.  The  penalty  is  sepiration  from  all  society  and 
occupation  at  some  useful  industry.  All  are  entered  m  the 
third  class,  with  a  garb  indicating  the  class ;  good  behaviour  and 
industry  promote  to  a  second  and  a  first  class,  and  finally  to  a 

f)arole  out  of   prison  which  is  continued  provided  the  person 
ivcs  reputably. 

Special  Topics. 

I. — Educatiim  and  Religion, 

Although  the  political  philosophy  of  France  has  had  much  to 
do  in  giving  form  to  American  government,  and  in  defining  the 
entire  separation  of  Church  and  State,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  attitude  of  the  American  people  towards  religion  is  that 
which  they  inherited  from  the  "  mother  country,"  and  the  same 
that  they  brought  with  thenfl  as  the  foundation  of  the  new 
commonwealth. 

The  relation  of  religion  to  education  is  expressed  in  the 
Ordinance  of  1787  :  "  Article  III.  Religion,  morality,  and  know- 
ledge being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  nappiness  of 
mankind,  schools  and  the  moans  of  education  shall  be  for  ever 
encouraged." 

The  attitude  of  the  National  Government  is  this :  That  as  the 
supreme  institution  guarding  the  rights  of  all  its  citizens,  in  the 

f)iu*suit  of  all  their  interests,  secular  and  religious,  its  greatness 
ies  in  the  prosperity  of  all.  Yet  it  makes  political  alliance  wth 
no  man,  no  class  of  men,  and  no  institution.  Of  all  others,  those 
that  promote  the  virtue  and  benevolence  of  the  people,  and 
which  foster  the  highest  ideals  of  life,  are  most  generously 
recognised  and  fostered  by  the  State. 

Tnat  religion  is  considered  an  essential  element  in  the 
American  State  appears  in  the  administration  of  oaths,  the 
appointment  of  a  day  of  thanksgiving  to  God,  the  opening  of 
sessions  of  Congress  and  Legislatures  with  prayer,  and  in  the 
appointment  of  chaplains  and  religious  instructors  for  schools 
under  the  care  of  the  State,  the  youth  of  which  have  had  no 
religious  instruction  in  their  homes,  as  for  prison,  reform  schools, 
schools  for  defectives,  and  for  indigent  children.  The  prohibi- 
tion of  the  State  is  against  any  instruction  in  forms  and 
doctrines  that  characterise  any  particular  institutional  form  of 
religion. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  attitude  of  the  State,  it  has  been 
incorrectly  inferred  that  irreligion  is  the  religion  of  the  State, 
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and  that  its  purpose  is  to  exclude  its  youth  from  the  influences  of 
Christianity. 

The  present  obstacle  lies,  not  in  the  irreligion  of  the  people 
nor  in  the  atheism  of  the  State,  but  in  the  claim  by  religious 
bodies  that  the  teaching  of  religious  history  and  morality  is 
the  exclusive  province  of  the  institution,  and  in  the  assumption 
that  all  sucn  instruction  has  for  its  purpose  the  bringing 
of  persons  into  their  respective  communions.  With  this  in 
view,  all  agree  in  forbidding  anyone  to  teach  who  does  not  belong 
to  a  religious  community,  and  are  even  suspicious  of  instruction 
given  by  one  belonging  to  another  commimion  than  their  own. 

If  it  IS  asked  whether  the  history  and  precepts  of  Christianity 
will  ever  become  a  part  of  our  common  school  system,  I  reply 
that  this  may  be  possible  when  the  several  institutions,  or  de- 
nominations, or  cnurches  that  are  representative  of  Christianity 
shall  agree  upon  what  history,  truths  and  principles  are  fairly 
representative  of  Christianity  and  are  of  first  importance  in  the 
formation  of  character ;  and,  second,  when  instruction  in  the 
same  is  freely  allowed  upon  conditions  of  moral  and  intellectual 
quahfication  without  regard  to  ecclesiastical  authority. 

II. — Compulso7*y  Attendance. 

This  State,  in  common  with  many  of  the  other  States  of  the 
Union,  has  a  law  requiring  the  attendance  of  children  between 
six  and  fourteen  years  of  age  for  at  least  twelve  weeks  each  year. 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  it  is  practically  a  dead  letter 
in  this  State,  as  it  is  in  most  others. 

The  chief  reason  is  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  genius  of  our 
government.  The  assumption  is  that  education,  like  wealth 
and  industry,  is  something  that  all  desire  for  their  children,  and 
the  best  the  State  can  do  is  to  place  it  within  their  reach.  The 
intent  of  the  law  is  to  require  parents  to  give  their  children  the 
advantages  to  which  they  are  entitled,  but  the  great  considera- 
tion which  is  given  parents  in  the  conduct  of  their  family  affairs 
has  thus  far  rather  protected  them  in  the  neglect  of  their  children. 

The  only  noticejiole  progress  made  in  compulsory  attendance 
has  been  the  enforcement  of  the  "  Factory  Law,"  which  prohibits 
the  employment  of  children  under  14  years  of  age  who  nave  not 
attended  school  at  least  12  weeks  during  the  year.  But  as 
Minnesota  is  largely  an  agricultural  State  the  opemtion  of 
this  law  has  not  had  very  important  results. 

For  a  digest  of  all  laws  of  the  several  States  on  this  subject, 
see  the  Report  of  the  Unitea  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  the  years  1893-94,  Vol.  II 

III. — Free  Education. 

The  State  provides  the  opportunity  of  education  to  all  its 
youth  from  the  primary  schools  through  the  University  without 
charge.  This  applies  to  what  is  usually  recognised  as  education 
for  general  culture,  and  preparator}^  for  special  vocations* 
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The  limit,  however,  is  not  clearly  defined.  In  the  early  years 
the  elements  of  industrial  training  are  introduced,!  as  sloyd  and 
manual  training,  sewing  and  cooking.  In  the  University,  Civil, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering,  and  Agriculture  are  free,  and 
rank  with  the  College  of  Literature,  Science  and  the  Arts. 
When  the  subjects  are  taught  with  a  \dew  to  professional 
preparation,  tuition  is  charged  sufficient  to  defray  the  cost  of 
mstruction,  the  buildings  and  equipment  being  provided  by 
the  State. 

Under  this  regulation  the  following  courses  are  offered  at 
the  University : — 


Course.  Years. 


Annual  Tuition. 


Law 3        I  S5000 

Medicine i          4        I  $10000 

Dentistry 3         |  ?10000 

Pharmacy 2         '  $80*00 

i 

At  two  of  the  Normal  Schools  the  State  has  provided  halls 
for  students;  the  cost  of  board,  however,  is  paid  by  the  student. 
The  State  in  no  department  of  its  public  schools  provides  a  living 
for  students.  The  presumption  is  that  any  young  man  or  woman 
who  has  sufficient  force  oi  character  and  intellectual  ability  to 
warrant  a  higher  education  will  be  able  to  gain  it  without  such 
aid.  Many  students  in  our  colleges  and  universities  pay  their 
expenses  in  whole  or  in  part  by  w^orking  in  vacations,  and  in 
tenn  time  giving  some  hours  daily  to  work,  such  as  distributing 
daily  papers,  waiting  on  restaurant  tables,  and  in  looking  after 
the  "  cnores  "  of  a  family. 

D.  L.  KlEHLE. 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 


[The  foregoing  paper  was  prepared  by  Professor  Kiehle  in 
September,  1899.  In  order  to  bring  it  up  to  date,  it  has  been 
revised,  and  appendices  have  been  prepared,  by  Miss  Beard  and 
Miss  Matheson  of  the  Board  of  Education  Library,  the  new 
stjilistics,  etc.,  being  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  U.S.  Conmiis- 
.^i(nirr  of  Education  1898-9,  and  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  State  of  Minnesota,  1899-1900.— Ed.] 
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APPENDIX    A. 


School  Law  of  Minnesota,  Chapter  352,  1899. 

To  enccmrdge  a  better  ccnuiition  of  the  public  schools  and  to  appropriate  Public  bigh 
money  therefor,  graded,  semi- 

graded  and 
ARTICLE  L  rural  schools. 

Section  1.  The  governor,  superintendent  of  jmblic  instruction  and  the  High  school 
president  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  ex-officio,  are  hereby  constituted  boajd,  com- 
a  board  of    commissioners  on   <(rci(levl  and   preparatory  schools  for  the  position  of. 
encouragement  of    higher  education  in  this  state.    Said  board  shall  be 
called  the  *'  State  High  School  Board,"  and  shall  perform  the  duties  and 
exercise  the  {lOwers  hereinafter  mentioned. 

The  memV>ers  of  said  board  shall  serve  without  comi)ensiition,  but  shall 
be  entitled  to  their  actual  and  necessary  exj^nses. 

SkC.  2.  The  state  high  school  board  is  hereby  authorized  to  ap,x)int  a  High  bcbool 
suitable  person  to  insjKKit  high  schools  who  shall  be  called  the   "  High  inspector. 
Sdiool  Inspector." 

.It  shall  oe  the  duty  of  such  inspector  to  visit  each' high  school  in  the 
state  and  make  a  report  thereon  as  hereinafter  provided  and  to  perform 
such  other  duties  as  may  be  required  by  the  board. 

The  salary  of  the  high  school  inspector  shall  be  fixed  by  the  high  school 
board,  and  he  shall  also  receive  necessary  travelling  expenses  to  l)e  paid  in 
the  same  manner  as  provided  by  law  in  the  case  of  state  officials. 

The  high  school  ooard  shall  also  apt^oint  a  suitable  person  to  inspect  Graded 
state  grad^  schools  who  shall  be  called  "Graded  School  Insi)ector,"  and  school 
whose  duties  shall  be  similar  to  those  of  the  high  school  inspector.  inspector 

The  salary  of  the  graded  school  inspector  shall  be  fixed  by  the  high 
school  board,  and  he  shall  also  receive  necessary  travelling  expenses,  to  be 
paid  in  the  same  manner  as  state  officials.    Said  board  may  employ  such 
assistant  examiners  as  shall  be  found  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  Assistant  ex- 
of  .this  act ;  aminers. 

Provided^  no  Such  assistant  examiner  shall  be  paid  a  compensation  to 
ezce^  three  (3)  dollars  per  day,  or  fifty  (50)  cents  per  hour  for  services 
actually  performed,  and  no  compensation  shall  be  paid  to  any  person 
receiving  a  salary  from  any  state  institution. 

Skc.  3.  The  state  high  school  board  shall  have  power  to  establish  any  Board  to  es-  ' 
necessary  and  suitable  rules  and    regulations   relating  to   examinations,  tablish  rega- 
reports,  acceptance  of  schools,  courses  of  studies  and  other  proceedings  in  la^^^*^  *^^ 
connection  with  high  and  graded  schools  claiming  state  aid.  courses  of 

Sec.  4.    The  said  board  shall  keep  a  careful  record  of  all  its  ])rocoed-  Board  to  keep 
ings,  and  shall  on  or  before  the  first  (1st)  day  of  September  in  each  year  record  of  pro- 
make  a  report  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  covering  the  ceedings. 
previous  year,  showing  in  detail  all  receii)ts  and  disbursements,  the  names 
and  number  of  high  and  graded  schools  loceiving  aid  and  the  niiiubcr  of 
pupils  attending  the  classes  in  each,  to  which  report  it  may  add  such 
recommendations  as  is  deemed  useful  and  proper. 

ARTICLE  n. 

Skc.  6.    The  public  schools  of  this  state  entitled  to  state  aid  as  herein  Classes  of 
provided  shall,  for  the  puri^se  of  this  act,  be  divided  into  four  (4)  classes,  schools, 
as  follows^  viz.  : 

State  high  schools. 

State  graded  schools. 

State  semi-graded  schools,  and  state  rural  schools 
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i  high  Sec.  6.    Any  public  graded  school  in  any  city  or  incorporated  village  or 

da."        any  township  graded  school  in  this  state  which  shall  comply  with  the 

grovisions  of  this  act,  may  become  a  state  high  school  entitled  to  aid  as 
erein  provided. 

itioDs         Sec.  7.    Tn  order  to  be  entitled  to  state  aid  as  a  state  high  school,  such 
tecoming  school  shall  have  first  fully  complied  with  the  following  conditions,  viz.  : 

high  First— It  shall  have  maintained  for  the  school  year  next  preceding  that 

for  which  aid  is  granted  at  least  nine  (9)  months  school. 

Second — It  shall  admit  students  of  either  sex  from  any  i>art  of  the  state 
witliout  charge  for  tuition,  but  no  such  school  shall  be  reciuired  to  admit 
non-residents  unless  they  shall  pass  an  examination  in  all  the  common 
school  branches  pursued  and  completed  in  the  eighth  (8th)  grade  of  the 
graded  schools  of  this  state,  viz. :  Arithmetic,  English  grammar,  geography 
and  United  States  history. 

Third — It  shall  have  regular  and  orderly  courses  of  study,  embracing  all 
the  branches  prescribed  by  the  state  high  school  board,  as  prerequisite 
for  admission  to  the  collegiate  department  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Fourth — It  shall  be  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations,  not  inconsis- 
tent with  this  act,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  state  high  school  board, 
and  such  school  shall  be  open  to  visitation  by  any  member  of  said  board  or 
the  high  school  insi>ector  at  all  times. 

jinirof  ^^^'  ®*  ^^^  state  high  school  board  shall  cause  each  high  school 
schools,  receiving  aid  under  this  act  to  be  visited  at  least  once  in  each  school  year 
by  the  high  school  inspector  or  such  assistant  as  it  may  appoint,  who  shall 
carefully  inspect  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  the  classes  and  make  a 
w^ritten  rei)ort  on  the  same  immediately,  and  no  money  shall  be  paid  in 
any  case  until  such  report  shall  have  been  received  and  examined  by  the 
board,  and  the  work  of  such  school  approved  by  a  vole  of  said  bixurd. 

licalions  Sec.  9.  The  said  high  school  board  shall  receive  applications  from  such 
^ateiiid.  schools  for  State  aid  and  shall  apportion  to  each  of  said  schools  which  shall 
have  fully  complied  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  the  rules  of  the 
board  relating  to  state  high  schools,  and  whose  applications  shall  have 
bf  en  approved  by  the  board,  the  sum  of  eight  hundred  (800)  dollars  in 
each  year  :  provided^  hoivever,  that  in  case  the  amount  appropriated  and 
available  under  this  act  for  the  payment  of  aid  to  such  schools  shall,  in 
any  year,  be  insufficient  to  apportion  to  each  of  such  state  high  schools  as 
are  entitled  tITereto  the  full  amount  of  eight  hundred  ^800)  dollars,  then 
in  such  case  such  amount  as  is  appropriated  and  available  shall  be  appor- 
tioned pro  rata  among  all  the  schools  entitled  thereto. 

ers  of  ^^^'  ^^'  ^^^^  ^^S^  school  board  shall  have  full  discretionary  power  to 

d  as  to     consider  and  act  upon  applications  of   high  schools  for  state  aid,  and, 

Lcationa    subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  may  pf escribe  the  conditions  upon 

id.  which  such  aid  will  be  granted  ;  and  it  shall  be  its  duty  to  accept  and  aid 

such  high  schools  only  as  will,  in  its  opinion,  if  aided  efficient^  perform 

the  services  contemi»lated  by  law  ;  but  not  more  than  five  (5)  schools  shall 

be  aided  in  each  county  in  any  one  year. 

Any  school  accepted  and  continuing    to    comply  with   the  law  and 

regulations  of  the  board,  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  shall  be  aided  not 

less  than  two  (-2)  years. 

DOtion  of     In  case  any  state  graded  school,  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall  have 

ed  school  attained  such  a  degree  of  proficiency  as  to  entitle  it  to  promotion  to  a  high 

gh  school,  anil  the  state  high  schools  in  the  county  have  already  reached  ute 

ol.  number  of  five  (")),  such  graded  school,  in  the  discretion  of  the  board,  may 

be  so  promoted,  and  take  the  place  of  the  high  school  in  the  county  first 

receiving  state  aid  for  the  period  of  at  least  two  (2)  years  ;  that  any  state 

high  Hchool  so  deprived  «^f  state  aid  shall  continue  under  the  supervision 

of  the  board,  with  all  the  ynivileges,  except  stat^  aid,  of  a  preparatory  school 

for  the  University  f-f  Minnesota. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

Sec.  11.  Any  public  school  in  any  town  or  village,   or  any  township  Conditio 
graded  school  m  the  state,  not  entitled  to  aid  as  a  state  high  school,  but  of  receiv 
imly  complying  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  relating  to  state  graded  »id  by  gi 
schools,  may  receive  such  aid  as  hereinafter  provided  for  state  graded  *®'*<^*®" 
schools. 

Sec.  12.  In  order  to  be  entitled  to  aid  as  a  state  grade  school,  such 
school  shall  have  fully  complied  with  the  following  conditions,  viz. : 

First  -It  shall  have  maintained  for  the  school  year  next  preceding  that 
for  which  aid  is  granted  at  least  nine  (9)  months  school. 

Second — It  shall  be  well  organized,  haying  at  least  four  (4)  departments 
in  chiu*ge  of  a  principal  and  teachers  having  such  qualifications  as  may  be 
required  under  the  rules  established  by  the  state  nigh  school  board ;  pro- 
viaedj  such  principal  shall  be  a  graduate  from  the  advanced  course  of  a  state 
normal  school,  or  the  academic  or  pedagogical  department  of  some  reputable 
college  or  state  university,  or  have  a  first  grade  certificate,  or  state  pro- 
fessional certificate. 

Third — Such  school  shall  have  suitable  school  buildings,  a  substantial 
library  and  such  other  apparatus  as  is  necessary  for  doing  efiicient  work. 

Fourth — It  shall  have  a  regular  and  orderly  course  of  study  embracing  all 
such  branches  as  may  be  required  under  rules  enacted  by  the  state  high 
school  board. 

Sec.  13.    Said  board  shall  cause  each  graded  school  in  the  state,  claiming  Grade 
aid  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  be  visited  at  least  once  in  each  year  schools,  I 
by  the  graded  school  inspector  or  an  assistant  inspector,  who  shall  carefully  visited, 
inspect  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  the  classes  and  see  that  such  school 
is  complying  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  the  rules  established  by 
said  board,  and  make  a  \^Titten  report  on  the  same  immediately  ;  and  no 
money  shall  be  paid  in  any  case  until  such  report  shall  have  been  received 
and  examined  and  the  work  of  such  school  approved  by  a  vote  of  the  high 
school  board. 

Sec.  14.    The  said  board  shall  receive  applications  from  such  schools  for  State  aic 
state  aid  and  shall  apportion  to  each  of  the  said  graded  schools  which  shall  how   apj 
have  complied  with  the  T>ro visions  of  this  act  and  the  rules  of  the  board  tioned. 
relating  to  state  graded  schools,  and  whose  applications  shall  have  been 
approved  by  such  board,  the  smn  of  two  hundred  (200)  dollars  in  each  year  ; 
provided,  however^  that  in  case  the  amount  appropriated  and  available  under 
this  act  lor  the  pajonent  of  aid  to  such  schools  shall  in  any  year  be  insuf- 
ficient to  apportion  to  each  of  such  state  graded  schools  a.s  are  entitled 
thereto  the  full  amount  of  two  hundred  (200)  dollars,  then  in  such  case  such 
amount  as  is  appropriated  and  available  shall  be  apportioned  pro  rata 
amon^  all  the  schools  entitled  thereto  ;  and  prauuled,  further^  no  graded 
school  which  shall  be  connected  with  or  in  the  same  district  with  a  state 
high  school  shall  receive  any  aid  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  15.    When  any  state  graded  school  shall  have  attained  such  a  de^ee  Graded 
of  proficiency  as  to  satisfy  the  trustees  thereof  that  it  has  the  qualifications  school,  h 
necessary  to  entitle  it  io  be  advanced  to  the  class  of  state  high  schools  and  admitted 
to  receive  aid  as  such,  said  trustees  may  make  application  to  the  state  high  ^'K**  "^^ 
school  board  to  have  such  graded  school  raised  to  the  class  of  state  high 
school,  and  if  upon  an  examination  into  the  records  and  standing  of  such 
school,  the  board  is  satisfied  that  it  has  attained  a  standard  of  curriculum, 
teachers  and  daily  work,  complying  with  all  the  requirements  necessary  to 
entitle  it  to  a  promotion,  the  said  board  may  raise  such  state  graded  school 
to  a  stAte  high  school,  entitling  it  to  state  aid  as  such 
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AETTCLE  IV. 

i-  graded      Sec.  16.    Any  common  .school  district  in  this  state,  or  any  public  school 

ols,  how    in  any  hamlet  or  viHage,  or  any  township  graded  school  in  this  state,  not 

itted  as    entitled  to  state  aid  as  a  high  school  or  graded  school,  but  fully  complying 

with  the  conditions  of  this  act  relating  to  state  semi-graded  schools,  may 

receive  such  aid  as  is  hereinafter  provided  for  state  semi-graded  schools. 

Sec.  17.  In  order  to  be  entitled  to  aid  as  a  state  semi-graded  school, 
such  school  shall  have  first  fully  complied  with  the  following  conditions, 
viz.  : — 

First — It  shall  have  maintained  for  the  school  year  next  preceding  that 
for  which  aid  is  granted  at  least  eight  (8)  months  school. 

Second — It  shall  be  well  organized,  having  at  least  two  (2)  departments 
under  the  supervision  of  proficient  teachers,  at  least  one  of  whom  shall  hold 
a  first  grade  certificate,  or  a  diploma  that  is  valid  as  a  certificate  from  the 
advanced  course  of  a  normal  school  of  this  state,  or  a  diploma  from  the 
advanced  course  of  a  normal  school  of  another  state  wnich  has  been 
approved  by  the  sunerintendent  of  public  instruction,  or  a  professional 
state  certificate  ;  ana  all  other  departments  of  such  school  shall  be  taught 
by  teachers  having  at  least  a  second  grade  certificate. 

Third — It  shall  have  a  suitable  school  building,  out-houses  or  other 
necessary  accommodations,  a  Hbrary  and  such  apparatus  as  is  necessary  for 
doing  efficient  work. 

Fourth — Such  school  shall  have  a  regular  and  orderly  course  of  study 
and  shall  comply  with  such  rules  as  may  be  established  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction. 

licatioDs  Sec.  18.  Applications  from  districts  for  the  aid  herein  provided,  in  the 
tate  aid  case  of  state  semi-graded  schools,  shall  be  made  to  the  superintendents  of 
mi-  schools  in  the  counties  in  which  such  schools  are  located. 

^  County  superintendents  shall  forward  to  the  state  superintendent  of 

public  instruction  such  applications  as  are  endorsed  and  recommended  by 
them,  together  with  the  certificate  of  the  sui)erintendent  of  the  county 
wherein  the  district  making  such  application  is  situated^  to  the  eflTect  that 
such  district  has  fully  complied  with  all  the  conditions  mentioned  in 
section  seventeen  (17)  of  this  act. 

how  Sec.  19.    The  said  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  apportion 

irtioned.  to  each  of  the  said  schools  which  shall  have  fully  complied  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  and  such  rules  of  a  general  nature  as  may  be  establisned 
by  him  relating  to  semi-graded  schools,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  (100) 
dollars  in  each  year  ;  prov^idedy  however ^  that  in  case  the  amount  appro- 
priated and  available  under  this  act  for  the  payment  of  aid  to  such  senods 
shall  in  any  year  be  insufficient  to  apportion  to  each  of  such  atate  semi- 
graded  schools  as  are  entitled  thereto  the  full  amount  of  one  hundred  (100) 
dollars,  then  in  such  case  such  amount  as  is  appropriated  and  available 
shall  l>e  apportioned  pro  rata  among  all  the  schools  entitled  thereto. 

)rd  to  be       Sec.  20.    The  said  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  keep  a 
^  by  state  record  showing  all  schools  applying  for  and  receiving  state  aid  as  state 
riotend-    semi  gi'aded  schools  in  each  year  and  a  detailed  account  of  sJl  moneys 
received  by  him  and  disbursed  for  such  purpose. 

8  super-        The  said  su])erintendent  is  also  authorised  to  establish  such  roles  of  a 
ident  to    general  nature  as  shall  be  found  necessary  to  secure  uniformity  and  the 
Wish    re-  best  results  among  schools  rcceiving  such  state  aid. 
tions. 

L- graded  Sec.  21.  When  any  state  semi-graded  school  in  this  state  baa  attained 
als  how  such  a  decree  or  i)roticiency  as  to  satisfy  the  su|)erintendent  of  schools  of 
d  to  the  county  wherein  such  sciiool  is  situated  that  it  has  the  qualificatioBS 
kI  necessary  to  entitle  it  to  be  advanced  to  the  class  of  state  jprsuled  schoolsi 
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the  said  superintendent  may  recommend  the  same  to  the  state  high  school 
board  for  such  advancement,  and  if  upon  an  examination  into  the  records 
and  btanding  of  such  school  the  board  becomes  satisfied  that  it  fully  com- 
plies with  ^I  the  re^iuirements  necessary  to  entitle  it  to  promotion,  such 
Doard  may  raise  it  to  a  state  j^raded  school,  entitling  it  to  aid  as  such. 


ARTICLE  V. 

Sec.  22.  Any  common  school  district  in  this  state  not  located  in  any  Rural 
incorporated  vUlage  or  city,  and  not  entitled  to  state  aid  as  a  hi^h  school,  schools,  hoi 
graded  school,  or  semi-graded  school,  but  fully  complying  with  the  con-  admitted  ai 
ditions  of  this  act  relating  to  state   rural   schools,  may   receive   aid  as  s^<^"- 
hereinafter  provided  for  state  rural  schools. 

Sec.  23.  In  order  to  be  entitled  to  aid  as  a  state  rural  school  such 
school  shall  have  first  fully  complied  with  the  following  condicions, 
viz.  : — 

First.  Such  school  shall  have  maintained  during  the  school  year  next 
preceding  that  for  which  aid  u  granted  at  least  eight  (8)  months  school. 

Second.  It  shall  be  taught  by  a  teacher  lu elding  a  first  grade  certificate, 
or  a  professional  State  certificate,  or  a  diploma  from  one  of  the  normal 
schools  in  the  State,  endorsed  according  to  law.  Or  a  diploma  from  a  normal 
school  of  another  State  which  has  been  approved  by  tne  sujierintendent  of 
public  instruction. 

Third.  It  shall  have  a  suitable  school  building,  outhouses,  a  library,  and 
such  other  a]>paratus  as  is  necessary  for  doing  efficient  work. 

Sec.  24.  Applications  from  districts  for  aid  as  herein  provided  for  in  Applicatioi 
case  of  state  rural  schools  shall  be  made  to  the  superintendent  of  schools  for  state  a: 
of  the  counties  in  which  such  schools  are  located.  County  superintendents 
shall  forward  to  the  state  superintendents  of  public  instruction  such  appli- 
cations as  are  endorsed  and  recommended  by  them,  together  ivith  the 
certificate  of  the  superintendent  of  the  county  wherein  the  district  making 
su«:h  application  is  situated,  to  the  efiect  that  such  district  has  fully  com- 
plied with  all  the  conditions  mcLtioned  in  section  twenty-three  (23)  of  this 
act. 

Sec.  25.  Said  superintendent  of   public  instruction  shall  apportion  to  State  aid, 
each  of  said  schools  fully  complying  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  how 
such  rules  of  a  general  nature  as  may  be  established  by  him  in  relation  to  apportioue 
state  rural  schools  the  sum   of    seventy-five  (75)  dollars   in  each  year ; 
prrrvidedy  hwveve)\  that  in  case  the   amount  appropriated  and  available 
under  this  act  for  the  payment  of  aid  to  such  schools  shall  in  any  year  be 
insufficient  to  apportion  to  each  of  such  state  rural  schools  as  are  entitled 
thereto  the  full  amount  of  seventy-five  (75)  dollars,  then  in  such  case  such 
amount  as  is  appropriated  and  available  shall  be  apportioned  pro  rata 
among  all  the  schools  entitled  thereto. 

Sec.  26.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  kecj)  a  rct^ord  Kecord  to  1 
which    shall    show    all    schools    apjilying  for  and  receiving  aid  as  state  kept  by  sti 
rural  schools  in  each  year  and  a  detailed  account  of  all  moneys  received  superinten 
by  him  and  disbursed  for  such  purpose.     The  said  superintendent  is  also  ^°^* 
authorized  to  establish  such  rules  of  a  general  nature  as  shall  be  found 
necessary  to  secure  uniformity  and  the  best  results  among  sch(X)ls  receiving 
state  aid  as  state  rural  schools. 

Sec.  27.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  include  in  his  Biennial  re 
biennial  reix)rt  a  comprehensive  statement  of  all  receipts  and  disburse-  port  of  hU 
ments,  the  names  and  number  of  schools  in  each  chiss  receiving  aid.  the  suporinten* 
number  of  pupils  attending  the  classes  in  each  and  the  cost  of  superMsion  eut, 
of  all  schools  receiving  aid  under  this  act  for  the  years  covered  by  such  • 

report ;  lo  which  reix)rt  may  be  added  an  estimate  of  the  appropriations 
necessary  to  meet  the  recinircmeiit.i  of  this  act  for  the  succeeding  two  (2) 
years  and  such  other  recommendations  as  he  shtdl  deem  useful  and  proper. 
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Appropria-  Sec.  28.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  provisions  of  this  act  into 

tiona  for  eflFect  the  following  sums  are  hereby  appropriated  annuall]^*  to  be  paid  out 

high,  graded,  of  any  moneys  in  tne  state  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  viz. . 

andVund  ^^^  *^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  schools  the  sum  of  eighty-five  thousand  (85,000) 

schools.  dollars. 

For  aid  to  state  graded  schools  the  sum  of  twenty-six  thousand  (26.000) 
dollars. 

For  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  state  high  school  board  and  the 
salaries  and  travelling  expenses  of  the  high  school  and  graded  school 
inspectors,  in  a  sum  not  to  exceed  nine  thousand  five  hundred  (9,500) 
dollars,  shall  be  drawn  from  the  annual  appropriations  herein  made  for 
hi^h  and  graded  schools  in  proportion  to  tne  respective  amounts  appro- 
priated to  each,  which  sum  shall  become  available  on  the  first  (1st)  day  of 
August,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-nine  (1899). 

For  aid  to  state  serai-graded  schools  the  sum  of  eleven  thousand 
(11,000)  dollars. 

For  aid  to  state  rural  s(!hools  the  sum  of  forty  thousand  (40,000)  dollars, 
which  amounts  or  so  much  thereof  as  shall  be  necessar^r  shall  be  paid  on 
the  warrants  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  drawn  on  the 
state  auditor. 

Providedy  the  first  annual  appropriation  herein  provided  for  shall 
become  available  August  first  (1st),  nineteen  hundred  (1900),  for  tJie 
school  year  ending  July  thirty-first  (31st),  nineteen  hundred  (1900). 

Scho  »1  laws  Sec.  29.  Chapter  one  hundred  and  forty-four  (144)  of  the  General 
repelled.  Laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-one  (1881),  as  amended  by  chapter 
one  hundred  and  one  (101>  of  the  General  Laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-three  (1893) ;  chapter  sixty-one  (61)  of  the  (General  Laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-one  (1881),  extra  session,  as  amended  by 
clmpter  forty  (40)  of  the  General  Laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-thiee 
(1883) ;  chapter  one  hundred  and  eighty- three  (183)  of  the  General  Laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninetv-five  (1895),  and  chapter  two  himdred  and 
fifty-nine  (259)  of  the  General  Laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
(1897),  as  amended  by  house  file  number  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  (135) 
of  the  thirty-first  session  of  the  legislature  of  Minnesota,  approved  March 
eleventh  (llth),  eighteen  ninety-nine  (1899);  chapter  one  hundred  and 
fifty-one  (151)  of  the  General  Laws  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty- three  (1883),  and  chapter  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  (256)  of  the 
General  Laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven  (1897),  and  all  acts 
and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 
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APPENDIX  B. 

Constitution  of  the  Local  Educational  Authority  in  th 
Cities  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  * 

The  cities  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  PauL  are  situated  within  ten  miles  of 
one  another  in  the  State  of  Minnesota.  A  short  account  of  some  of  the 
principal  features  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Educational  Authority  in  each 
of  these  two  cities  is  given  below  as  affording  a  striking  example  of  the 
varieties  of  organisation  which  may  exist  side  by  side  in  the  same  State, 
and  which  are  all  covered  by  the  common  name  of  "School  Board." 

Minneapolis.  St.  Paul. 

Name  of  Eilucatii/imi  Author  it  ij. 

iioard  of  Education.  Board  of  School  Inspectors. 

Number  of  Members.    ILnv  elected. 

The  Board  of  Education  consists        The  Board  of  School  Inspectors 
of  7  School  Directors  elected  by  the     consists  of  seven  persons  appointed 
people  at  the  time  of,  and  as  a  part     by  the  Mayor. 
of,  the  general  biennial  election  for 
State  and  County  Officers,  but  on  a 
separate  ballot. 

Teinii  of  Office. 

The  term  of  office  is  six  years,  two  The  term  of  office  is  three  years 

school  directors  being  elected  every  two  School    Inai)ectors   being    np- 

two  years,  except  every  sixth  year,  pointed  every  year  except  every  third 

when  three  are  elected.  year,  when  three  are  appointed. 

Vacancie.%  how  ^filled. 

Vacancies  are  filled  at  the  next         Vacancies  are  filled  by  the  Mayor 
annual   election  for  the  unexpiied     for  the  unexpired  term  of  office, 
term    of  office. 

OJHeers  of  the  Board. 

The  Officers  consist  of  a  President  The  Board    elects    a    President, 

and  Secretary,  Avho  must  be  School  Vice-President,    and    Secretary    to 

Directors.    The  City  Treasurer  and  serve  for  one  year,  and  a  Superin- 

City  Controller  are  Treasurer  and  tendent  of  Public  Schools  to  serve 

Controller,    respectively,    of       the  for  two  years. 
Board.      The    Officers   are    elected 
annually. 

General  Poivers  of  the  Board. 

The  Board  of  Education  is  a  legal  The  Board  of  School  Inspectors  is 
Corporation,  has  a  common  seal,  not  a  corporation,  and  cannot  sue  or 
and  is  capable  of  suing  and  being  be  sued  or  hold  property,  all  con- 
sued,  of  buying,  receiving,  selling,  tracts  being  made  in  the  name  of 
and  conveying  real  or  personal  pro-  the  City  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  title  to 
I>erty,  and  of  maki»^g  and  enforcing  all  property  being  vested  in  the 
contracts.  The  title  to  all  real  and  city. 
fM-rsonal  public  school  profierty  in 
the  City  is  vested  in  the  Board. 

*  Compiled  from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  (U.S.A.), 
1895-9G,  Vol.  1.,  Chaih  I.,  Laws  relating  to  City  School  Boards. 
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Authority  to  Levy  Taxes. 


The  Board  of  Education  is  autho- 
rised and  empowered  to  levy  upon 
the  taxable  projierty  in  the  city 
such  taxes  as  will  raise  sufticitnt 
sums  of  money  for  all  school  pur- 
poses, including  purchase  of  sites 
and  buildings  and  expenses  of  main- 
tenance of  the  same,  but  the  aggre- 
gate levy  must  never  exceed  in  any 
one  year  4  mills  on  the  dollar  of 
assessed  valuation. 

The  Board  must  make  return  of 
the  annual  levy  of  taxes  to  the 
County  Auditor,  and  the  taxes  are 
collected  by  county  officers  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  manner 
as  State  and  county  taxes,  and  the 
full  amount  paid  over  to  the  City 
Treasurer  to  the  credit  of  the  Board 
of  Education. 

Authority  to  obtain  Sites  and  erect  School  Buildings,  eff. 


The  expense  of  the  Public  Schools 
is  limited  to  the  amount  appro- 
priated by  the  Common  Council. 
The  tax  imposed  by  the  Council 
may  not  be  greater  than  2^  mills, 
nor  less  than  2  mill*,  on  the 
dollar  of  assessed  valuation.  All 
school  moneys  are  paid  to  the  City 
Treasurer,  and  the  City  Treasurer 
and  Controller  report  to  the  Board 
ot  Inspectors  every  month  as  to  the 
amount  of  funds  in  the  City  Trea- 
sury set  apart  by  the  Council  for 
educational  purposes. 


The  l^oard  of  Education  may 
purchase  real  estate  for  school  pur- 
jioses  if  six  directors  vote  for  such 
purchase,  and  may  sell  or  convey  the 
same  on  the  v«.te  of  five  directors. 
They  have  also  conn>ulsory  powei*s 
of  ac4|uiring  real  estate  whenever  it 
is  deemed  expedient  to  do  so.  The 
Board  may  hire  or  erect  and  main- 
tain school-houses,  and  has  entire 
control  and  management  of  all  the 
€ommon  schools  of  the  city. 


The  Board  of  School  Inspectors 
must  report  annually  to  the  Council 
as  to  the  need  of  new  buildincs, 
sj>ecifying  as  nearly. as  possible  the 
cost  of  the  sites  required  and  the 
])robable  cost  of  suitable  buildings. 
If  the  state  of  the  school  fund  justi- 
fies it,  the  Council  by  a  three-quarter 
vote  may  empower  the  Mayor  and 
the  Pret^ident  of  the  Board  of  Insjiec- 
tor.s  to  obtain  the  nece-sary  sites  and 
erect  suitable  buildings,  m  accord- 
ance with  plans  and  estimates  sub- 
mitted l>y  the  Boaid  of  Inspectors. 
The  Board  of  School  Inspectors 
have  the  care,  custody  and  control 
of  school-houses.  They  cannot, 
however,  purchase  their  own  sup- 
plies, but  must  make  a  yearly  state- 
ment to  the  .Mayor  of  what  are  re- 
quired. These  are  then  advertised 
for  and  obtained  by  a  Committee  of 
the  Council. 


Authority  to  emp/oy  and  dismiss  Teachers  etc. 


The  Board  of  Education  has  |X)wer 
to  employ  sujierintendents  and 
teachers,  and  to  make  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  government  of 
the  schools  and  for  the  employment 
and  examination  ot  teachers,  pre- 
scribing their  powers  and  duties. 
Tliey  also  make  rules  for  the  grading 
and  classification  of  {mpils  and 
prescribe  the  course  of  study,  books 
to  be  ui^ed,  etc. 


The  Board  of  School  Ins))ectors 
have  full  ])ower  to  employ  and  dis- 
miss teachers,  the  City  Council 
having  no  control  over  them  in  this 
i-esj*'  ct.  Teachers  serve  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  Board,  and  after 
one  year's  successful  service  are  not 
subie(!t  to  annual  elections. 

The  Board  reports  yearly  to  the 
Mayor  on  the  subject  of  teachers' 
salaries,  specifying  in  detail  the 
salaries  proposed  for  the  coming 
year.  This  rei>ort  is  transmitted  to 
the  Council,  who  may  reduce  the 
total  amount,  but  niay  not  raise  it 
nor  may  they  fix  the  salary  of  any 
teacher. 
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NOTE  ON  SCHOOL  AITENDANCE  IN  THE   PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES. 


The  following  table  shows  for  a  number  of  years  the  chief 
statistical  items  dealing  with  the  question  of  school  attendance 
tor  the  whole  of  the  United  States. 

Table  A. 


18e»-70. 


1879-80. 


kUoo 


18  yean  ol  age 


pUi  enrolled 

if  toUl  population  enrolled 


if  penons  5  to  18  enrolled 


yattendance 


le  to  eorolinent 


{th  of  Khool  term  idays) 


I 


35/».Vi,a71  I     50,155,783 


12,056,44H       15,065,767 


0,871,522         9,867,506 


17-82 


iti 


•  I 


4,077;M7 


593 


i:x»-2 


tr  of  days  atte  Kled  by  all  i>upn9     530,053,42^ 


nbar  of  d^jrs  attended  by  etch  . 
ween  5  and  18.  | 

nher  of  days  attended  by  each 
Ued. 


44-7 
78-4 


19-67 

65-5 

0,141,143 

623 

1303 

800,719,970 

531 

81-1 


l»t9-90. 


1894-95. 


1898-99. 


1899-1900. 


62,622,250 


18,543,201 


12,722,581 


20-32 


69,103,730  1        78,900.220  '        75,272,683 
20,863,807  21,830,774  22,268,050 

14,243,765  ;        15,138,715  15^1,ti0 


20-61  ; 


20-47 


20-38 


68-61  69-68  69-31  dS-gS 

8.153,635  0,'»48,722  '        10,389.407  10,6US18 


641 


134  7  ; 


67 


130-5 


68-6 


143-2 


68-6 


144*6 


I 


1,098,232,725      l,331,77.^»74       1,488,070,102  '   1/120,808.488 


59-2 
86*3 


65- 1 
93-5 


68-2 
98-3 


68*3 
99-1 


[U.  S.  Commiasioner  of  Education  :  Report  189i»-l900,  V()l.  l,  p.  xH.] 

It  must  not,  however,  be  assumed  that  the  conditions  of  school 
attendance  are  uniform  throut^hout  the  United  Suites.  In 
actual  fact  it  is  far  otherwise,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  two 
foUowinjif  tables,  and  in  perusing  the  tiible  given  above,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  it  includes  public  secondary  schools  as  well 
as  primary.  In  no  Stiite  does  the  age  of  compulsory  attendance 
extend  vip  to  18  years  of  age.  The  actual  age  limits  now  in 
force  are  shown  in  Table  B,  which  is  tjiken  from  the  Re|)ort  of 
the  United  States  (-ommissioner  of  Educjition  for  18J)0-19(H) 
From  this  tabulated  sr<atemont  it  will  be  st»en  rhat  14  States  have 


iathirteeyi  from  8  to  14;  in  ane  from  8  to  15 ;  in  four  from 
8  to  16;  for  five  Suites  the  information  is  not  available.     Thus 
it  will   be   seen    that  one   State  fixes  the   upper  limit  at  1*J 
18  at  14;  thret*.  at  15  and  eight  at  16. 
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Another  factor  of  supreme  iniporlanco  in  estimating  the  value 
of  such  compulsory  attoudanee  is  the  len^h  of  the  school  term. 
This  varies  from  70  days  per  annum  in  North  Carolma  to  189 
days  in  Massachusetts  ana  Connecticut  The  figures  for  each 
State  and  for  tht  divisions  into  which  they  arc  grouped  are 
shown  in  Table  C. 


TaPiLE  B.-  Showing  the  Age  Limits  of  Compulsory  and  Free  Attendance  at  School 


• 

Age  Limits 
of 

1 

Age  Limits 
of 

AgeLimiti 
of 

1   Age 

Compulsory        Free 
Attendance.  Attendance 

<k>mpulsoiy        1 
Attendanctt.  Atte 

E70RTII  ATLANTIC  W  VISION' : 

NORTH   CENTRAL   DIVISION: 

Maine 

7-16 

6-21 

Ohio 

ft-16 

fl 

New  Hampahire 

8-14 

Over  5 

Indiana 

6-14 

6 

Vermont  • 
HMiachowU 

8-14 
7-14 

6-21 
No  limit. 

lUinoU 

7-U 

6 

Bbodelalmnd 

7-16            Over  5. 

Michigan 

7-16 

6 

Connectlcat 

7-16 

/  Not  fixed 
\    bylaw. 

Wisconsin 

7-lS 

4- 

New  York 

8-16 

6-21 

Minnesota 

8-16 

6- 

New  Jeney 
Pennsylvania  • 

K                        •                        « 

6-16 

6-21 

Iowa 

None. 

6- 

Missouri 

None. 

•>! 

lOUTH  ATLANTIC  DIVISION: 

N.  DakoU 

7-14 

6-! 

Delaware  .... 

None. 

6-21 

S.  DakoU 

8-14 

8-i 

ICaryland* 
District  of  Columbia 

None. 
a-14 

6-20 
fr-17 

Nebraska 

8-14 

M 

Virginia   .... 

None. 

6-21 

Kansas 

8-14 

U 

West  VirginU  •       .       . 

8-14 

6-21 

. 

North  Carolina 

None. 

6-21 

WESTERN   Division: 

Sontli  Carolina 

None. 

6-21 

Montana 

8-14 

«-«l 

Georgia    .... 

— 

— 

Wyominf? 

•       • 

7-16 

e-fl 

Florida 

None. 

6-21 

Colorado 
Naw  Metlwj 

8>14 
&-16 

6-fl 

iOUTH  CENTRAL  DIVISION: 

Arizona  • 

. 

— 

Kentucky 

>-14 

6-20 

UUh       . 

8-14 

f-tf 

TenneMoe 

None. 

6-21 

Nevada  • 

8-14 

^u 

Alabama  • 

None. 

7-21 

Idaho 

8-14 

1-3 

MiadMippi       • 

None. 

6-21 

Washington   • 

8>15 

Ml 

None. 

6-18 

Oregon    . 

8-14 

•  CI 

Texaa 

None. 

8-17 

California 

^^ 

- 

None. 

6-21 

— 

— 

\ 


of  the  United  Sintes. 


Table  C— Showing  the  average  length  of  the  School  Term  in  1899-1900,  in  ^  tate 

School  Systems,     (a). 


Average  Number 

of  Days  the 

Schools  were  kept 

during  the  Year. 


Average  Number 
of  Daya  Schooling 

glveu  for  every 

ChUd  between  5-18 

Years  of  Age. 


Averagf  Nnml 
of  Days  Attend 
by  each  Pnpl 
Enrolled. 


UNITED  STATES 

■      ■'■     ■       ■"         ■■■■■  ■       ■!  -  mt 

N«ETR  ATLAIHhO  DITHIOH    ........ 

SOITTH  ATLANTIO  DIVISION 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 


144-6 


68*S 


00*1 


ini 

112 
99-7 
155*6 
145-7 


87-f 

41*9 
41*2 
82*2 
80*5 


U8-S 
88*8 
66*6 

108'7 
99-2 


Average 
Number  of 


Average 
Number  of 

Days  the   |  V^y*' 8c«»«>>- 

-«ir?i«*   I   every  Child 
were  kept.  ■  betw4n  5-18. 


Average 
Number  of 

Days 

Attended  bv 

each  Pupil 

Enrolled. 


NORTH  ATLANTIC  DIVISION: 


Maine  • 

141 

New  Hampshire  - 

b  135-8 

Vermont 

156 

MasHUJhusetts    - 

'             188 

Ehode  Island      • 

d  1S7 

Connecticut 

189 

New  York   • 

175 

New  Jersey- 

d  185 

Pennsylvania 

166-6 

JOUTH  ATLANTIC  DIVISION  : 


Delaware     • 

Haryland    • 

District    of 

Inmbia. 
VirginU      • 

W.  Virginia 

N.  Carolina  • 

8.  Carolina  - 

Georgia 

Florida 


Co- 


a  160 

diss 

181 

dll9 

106 

70-8 

88-4 

112 

9S 


OUTH  CENTRAL  DIVISION: 


Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alkbama 

Xissiasippi 

LiAiiriana 

Texas  • 


Oklahoma 


<?/ 115*4 

90 

78-3 

cflOS'l 

120 

108*2 

77*5 

96-3 


80-6 
cd  71 

86*7 

10-47 

d85-4 

08*6 

89*3 
d78*4 

80*9 


a  75-3 

(/  7i-2 

89*4 

d38-6 
49-7 
21-9 
85-8 
4S-S 
48*2 


c/52-9 
47 
85-7 
d37-9 
873 
S9'8 
82*4 
50*5 


105-2 

c  d  99-1 

111*3 

145-7 

d  135-4 
185-8 
181*8 

d  119*2 
123*6 


a  109*8 

d  108*8 

135*9 

d  67-5 
69 
36-6 
68-2 
693 
69*7 


C./71 

67 

61*9 

d58-8 

89*5 

78-6 

48-1 

61 


Average 

Number  of 

Davs  the 

Schools 

were  kept. 


Average 
Number  of 
Days'  School- 
ing given  for 
every  Child 
between  6-18. 


NORTH  CENTRAL  DIVISION: 
Ohio     .       .        .  !  165 

Indiana 

lUInoU 

Michigan     • 

Winsconsin  • 

Minnesota  • 

Iowa    • 

Miasouri 

N.  DakoU  • 

S.  Dakota    • 

Nebraska    • 

Kansas- 

WESTERN  DIVISION: 


Montana 
Wyoming    • 
Colorado 
New  Mexico 
Ariaona 
Utah    - 
Nevada 
Idaho  - 
Washington 
Oregon 
CalifbmU    - 


152 
1)2 
d  161*8 
yl60    i 

160 

I 

dl58    i 

156*7    I 
129-1 

185    ' 
186*2 

c  140 
c  110    ' 
149*8 
b  96-6 

126    . 

151 

154 

106 
b  148 
116*6 
166-2 


86*2 

87*8 

86-8 

ed  86-6 

e  80-2 

72-8 

d88-9 

08*8 

77-9 

92*8 

92 

71-1 

76*7 

e  66*6 

92*5 

0  88-6 

40-7 

82-6 

78-1 

53*2 

6  87-4 

67-4 

93-1 


Avei 

NumI 

Ds 

Attend 

each] 

Enrc 


1 

1 

] 

0d  ] 

6  1 


dl 


1 
1 


•.'TMien  from  Vol.  I.,  p    Ixlx.,  of  United  States  Com* 
intarioBer^B  Eeport  fur  180O-19U0. 
klnl807-0& 
«.  AKpnnlflMtaly. 


d.  In  1886-90. 

e.  IB 1891-08. 
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To  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion  with  regard  to  attend- 
ance, the  data  supphed  by  those  figures  are  hardly  sufficient. 
Dr.  Harris  believes  that  the  real  meaning  of  the  present  condi- 
tions is  best  shown  by  the  following  table  : — 

Table  D. — Showing  the  average  number  of  years  of  schooling 
(of  200  days  each)  that  each  individual  of  the  population 
received  at  the  different  dates  specified  in  the  taule,  taking 
into  account  all  public  schools,  primary  and  secondary. 


IS70. 

istio. 

1890.  , 
3-86     ' 

1892. 

1894. 

1896. 

1898. 

18lfv. 

i 

1900 

UNITED   STATES. 

2-91 

3-46 

3-97 

417 

4-28 

4-46 

4-43 

4-44 

N.  AUautic  Diviaiun   - 

4-43 

4'»1 

4-99 

6- 10 

5-28 

5-52 

5-71 

5-67 

b-m 

8.  Atlantic  Divibion     - 

•»o 

IW 

2-42 

2-51 

2-70 

2-6« 

2-87 

2-78 

2-72 

S.  Central  Division      - 

•tM) 

1-57 

2-20 

2-38 

2-69 

2-44 

268 

1   2-88 

2*68 

N.  Central  Division     - 

3-71 

4  1J» 

4-67 

4-^ 

!   600 

1 

5-21 

5-85 

514 

5-34 

Western  Division 

2-77 

3-57 

3-98 

4-39 

4-4.^ 

4-95 

5-25 

,   5-28 

1 

5-23 

This  Table  does  not  mean  that  the  average  duration  of  the 
school  life  of  an  American  child  attending  a  public  school  is 
4*44  years ;  but  that  if  the  actual  number  of  attendances  made 
during  the  year  1899-1900  were  to  remain  constant  during  a 
perioa  of  thirteen  years  (i.e.,  the  number  of  years  between  five 
and  eighteen ),  and  were  distributed  over  the  whole  of  the  popula- 
tion ot  school  age  (the  latter  itself  remaining  unchanged  during 
this  period),  the  sum  of  attendances  would  b(>jsufiicient  to  provide 
for  each  memljcr  of  that  population  4*44  years'  schooling  of  200 
days  Ciich.  [Thus  if  the  figures  given  in  Table  C.  for  the 
average  number  of  days*  schooling  given  for  each  child  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  eighteen  in  the  United  States,  viz., 
()8-3,  1x5  multiplied  by  18  and  divided  by  200,  the  result  will  be 
the  figure  entered  in  Table  D  for  the  year  1900.] 

These  results,  however,  are  too  remote  from  actual  facts,  too 
neglectful  of  the  perpetual  ebb  and  flow  of  life  in  a  great  pro- 
gressive state,  to  contribute  much  towards  a  better  comprehension 
of  the  existing  stiite  of  affairs.  Several  material  points  are  left 
unsolved  by  tnese  figures.  It  is  not  explicitly  stated  whether 
any  children  under  five  and  over  eighteen  are  included  among 
those  enrolled  as  attending  school.  It  is  not  stated  how  many 
hours'  daily  instruction  constitute  a  day's  attendance ;  further- 
more, no  discrimination  is  made  between  primary  and  secondary 
schools,  and  it  is  impossible  to  determine  from  these  figures  how 
far  compulsory  attendance  is  effective  up  to  the  aije  of  sixteen  in 
those  States  which  have  fixexi  the  upper  limit  at  that  age.  It  is 
nowhere  stated  how  many  children  cease  attending  school  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  or  earlier,  and  this  is  a  matter  of  great  importance 
in  dealing  with  the  statistics  of  attendance  in  elementary  schools. 

It  will  l)e  noticed  that  the  average  for  the  whole  country  is 
not  inconsiderably  reduced  by  the  irregularity  or  paucity  ot 
atr^'udanee  in  the  Southern  States. 


March.  1902. 
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SOME  POINTS  OF  EDUCATIONAL   INTEREST  IN  THE 
SCHOOLS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Summary  of  Contents. 

1.  The  teaching  of  patriotUm 

2.  Giving  every  child  opportunity  for  self-expression. 

3.  Homelike  and  artistic  decoration  of  the  school -rooms. 

4.  Large  percentage  of  women  teachers.     Gootl  or  bad  effects  of  this.     Economic 

reasons  for  it. 

5.  Co-education. 

G.  School  discipline  and  self-government  ia  schools. 

7.  Kagemess  for  secondary  ami  University  education.     Methods  by  wliich  poor 

students  &>upport  themselves  during  High  School  or  College  days. 

8.  Intensity  of  American  zeal  for  education.     Vi«;orou»  activity  of  educational 

life  in  America.     The  nation  liclieves  in  etlucation. 


1.  To  ensure  an  intelligent  study  of  any  department  of  a  great 
people's  national  life,  it  would  seem  advisable,  if  not  essential,  to 
trace  out  and  identify  the  motive  forces  which  are  at  work 
cementing  its  units  into  masses,  and  then,  by  following  these  to 
their  sources,  to  gain  as  intimate  as  possible  an  insight  into  the 
deep-seated  principles  which,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  are 
moulding  the  opinions  and  actions  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

In  the  history  of  past  centuries,  religious  enthusiasm  and  free- 
dom at  any  price  for  the  oppressed  have  furnished  the  propelling 
powers  to  which  the  world  at  large  is  indebted  for  much  of  its 
progress.  The  mainspring  of  action  in  many  nations  to-day  is 
rather  a  firm  belief  in  the  priceless  value  of  education,  a  faith 
eventually  to  be  justified  when  the  true  conception  of  that  sorely 
abused  word  dawns  on  its  fervent  though  often  misled 
worshippers.  The  educational  institutions  of  the  United  States 
are  largely  the  outoome  of  this  faith,  they  are  looked  to  by 
society  to  do  certain  specific  work  in  maintaining  the  life  and 
advancing  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  are  being  effectively  and 
ingeniously  turned  to  account  to  absorb  and  transform  into 
ardent  citizens  of  the  country  of  their  adoption  the  many  repre 
sentatives  of  European  nationalities,  who  find  their  way  to  this 
great  gathering  ground  for  the  oppressed  or  discontented  under 
older  civilisations. 

Probably  the  first  impression  received  upon  entering  a  grade 
school  in  the  United  States  is  the  number  of  nation^itics 
represented  among  the  children  ;  Swedes,  Poles,  Irish,  Gennans 
Bohemians,  Italians  and  "  Hebrews  ** ;  the  question  instinctively 
arises,  where  is  the  true-bom  American  ?  Which  children  are 
the  actual  descendants  of  the  "  Mayflower   Pilgrims "  ?     In  an 
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assembly  of  adults,  usually  but  one  or  two  types  arc  noticeable  ; 
how  have  these  marked  racial  distinctions  in  the  children  been, 
to  so  large  an  extent,  merged  into  the  typical  American  man  or 
woman  ?  The  process  of  iissimilation  is  mtentionally  promoted 
by  the  machinery  of  the  public  school  system*  The  "  Star- 
spangled  Banner '  waves  over  each  schoolhouse  ;  in  most  school 
entries  the  same  flag  is  displayed.  It  is  figured  in  red,  white, 
and  blue  on  blackboards,  it  is  waved  in  miniature  by  the  Kinder- 
garten babies.  It  plays  a  prominent  part  in  every  national  fete 
and  every  school  festivity,  symbolising  the  unity  of  the  people 
it  protects.  This  dumb  show,  however,  is  not  held  sufficient  to 
foster  the  spirit  of  patriotism  among  the  children  of  the  republic, 
or  to  arouse  and  develop  it  among  their  adopted  brothers  and 
sisters;  vocal  expression  is  given  weekly,  if  not  daily,  to  the 
sentiment  of  pride  in,  and  loyal  devotion  to  their  country  and  its 
flag,  and  the  result  of  the  impressions  thus  made  on  the  plastic 
natures  of  the  youne:  people  subjected  to  the  process  is  seen  not 
only  in  their  sensitive  minds  but  exercising  an  actual  mould- 
ing influence  upon  their  physical  appearance,  obliterating  old 
types  and  recasting  them  into  a  perceptible  uniformity  of  figure, 
speech,  and  action. 

The  opening  exercises  witnessed  one  spring  morning  in  the  Girls' 
Grammar  Department  of  a  New  York  City  public  school  are 
typical  of  the  means  taken  to  develop,  not  alone  this  desirable 
patriotism,  but  the  spirit  of  courtesy  to  others  and  a  high  ideal 
of  the  true  significance  of  school  lire  and  work.  The  principal, 
and  some  of  her  assistants,  took  their  places  on  the  platform  at 
one  end  of  the  large  iissembly  room.  At  the  first  chord  struck 
on  the  piano  the  pupils  marched  in,  each  class  headed  by  a  flag- 
bearer.  Wlien  all  had  filed  into  their  places,  a  huge  silken 
banner  was  carried  up  the  centre  of  the  room  by  three  girls,  all 
their  companions  saluting  as  it  passe<l.  It  was  ceremoniously 
handed  to  the  head  girl,  who  supported  it,  while  addressing  to 
it,  in  set  form,  words  of  respect  and  admiration,  subsequently 
repeated  by  the  whole  number  standing : — "  Flag  of  our  great 
Republic,  inspirer  in  battle,  guardian  of  our  homes,  whose  stars 
and  stripes  stiind  for  bravery,  purity,  truth,  and  union,  we  salute 
thee.  We,  the  children  of  many  lands,  who  find  rest  under  thy 
folds,  do  pledge  our  lives,  our  hearts  and  sacred  honour  to  pro- 
tect thee,  our  country,  and  the  liberty  of  the  American  people,  for 
ever,  one  country,  one  language,  one  flag  " ;  a  verse  of  "The  Star- 
spangUnl  Banner  "  being  sung  as  it  was  placed  in  its  usual  posi- 
tion by  the  dais.  The  principal  then  bowed  a  courteous  "  Good- 
morning"  to  her  small  aniiy  of  girls,  the  bow  and  the  greeting 
being  charmingly  and  unanimously  returned.  The  reverent 
readmg  of  a  psalm  and  singing  of  a  hymn  followed  this  little 
ceremony,  after  which  the  head  girl  repeated  the  school  motto, 
"  The  fire  bums  brightest  on  one's  own  hearth,"  canying  with  it 
a  useful  lesson  to  the  embryo  home-makers.  Promptly  the 
leader  of  each  grade  followed  with  the  selected  class  motto  for 
the  session,  all  good  moral  aphorisms.      Then,  with  admirable 
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discipline,  the  partitions  were  slid  into  their  places,  the  large  hall 
was  divided  into  eight  class  rooms,  and  the  (lay*s  studies  were 
begim.  The  practice  of  singing  patriotic  songs  at  these  morning 
exercises  seems  very  general  in  the  States,  keeping  constantly 
before  the  children  the  idea  of  unity,  strength,  rreedom,  and 
prosperity.     The  grand  words  of  the  Fatherland  Psalm, 

O  God  of  Hosts,  with  Thy  strong  hand, 
Protect  our  homes  and  Fatherland, 
Be  Thou  our  shield  in  war  or  peace, 
And  guide  our  steps  till  life  shall  cease. 

Teach  us  in  truth  and  light  to  grow, 
Thy  laws  to  live,  Thy  words  to  know  ; 
In  Thee  we  \\i\\  for  aye  abide  ; 
O,  King  of  Olory,  be  our  guide. 

or  the  inspiring  lilt  of  the  "  Red,  White,  and  Blue,"  or  the 
simple  rhythm  of  "  The  Flag  Song,"  appeal  forcibly  to  the  child 
foreigner — "drunk  with  freedom,"  as  one  school  supervisor 
expressed  it — and  bind  him  fast  to  his  new  home,  while  the 
free-bom  child  swells  with  pride  in  his  grand  inheritance. 

Decoration  Day,  the  30th  of  May,  is  also  made  the  occasion  of 
prominently  emphasising  these  sentiments.  Instituted  to  com- 
memorate the  deaths  of  those  who  gave  their  lives  in  the  service 
of  their  country  during  the  Civil  War,  it  is  now  becoming  an 
annual  ovation  to  Patriotism,  without  distinction  between  Norih 
and  South  ;  and  this  was  the  keynote  of  its  last  celebration  at 
the  Chicago  Institute.  The  students  marched  into  the  Assembly 
Hall  to  spirited  strains,  each  scholar  in  every  department — 
kindergarten,  grammar,  high  or  normal — carrying  the  "  Stars  and 
Stripes."  After  singing  the  "  Battle  Sonjj  of  Freedom,"  the 
Principal,  Colonel  Parker,  read  some  dramatic  verses  on  the  brave 
men  who  fell  in  the  Civil  War,  and  then,  mterspersed  with  folk 
songs  from  North  and  South,  and  renderea  attractive  by 
stereopticon  pictures,  two  or  three  representatives  of  each  class, 
from  tne  six-year-old  child  to  the  graduating  student,  recited  a 
few  lines  in  praise  of  their  country  and  its  flag,  or  gave  a  short, 
anecdotal  history  of  the  great  men,  statesmen  or  generals,  who 
had  played  their  noble  part  m  the  making  of  its  liistory. 
Stirring  and  impressive  to  a  visitor,  such  ceremonies  penetrate 
into  the  very  liie  of  the  children  reared  under  their  mfluence, 
and  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  national  pride,  so  studiously 
fostered,  overflows  in  occasional  floods  of  exuberant  self-satisfec- 
tion.  But  the  devotion  to  country  is  not  mere  eflervescent 
sentiment ;  its  deep  stream  sweeps  all  men  alike  into  its  strong 
current,  absorbing  equally  the  native  and  the  "  stranger  within 
the  gates,"  creating  a  force,  physical  and  moral,  irresistible  in 
its  amplitude  were  it  concentrated  on  a  concern  intimately 
affecting  the  national  well-being. 

2.  The  impression  gained  while  visiting  the  United  States 
Educational  Exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900,  and  again  at 
Manchester  in  1901,  has  been  confirmed  durinij  some  weeks  spent 
in  the  country  itself,  viz.,  that  the  prevalent  desire  in  Amencan 
schools  is  to  give  to  each  child  the  opportunity  of  self-expression 
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and  to  suit  that  opportunity  to  the  age  and  circumstances  of  the 
individual.  This  "  principle  of  free  activity,"  considered  by  some 
as  the  most  capricious  element  of  child  nature,  is  increasingly 
made  to  bear  its  part  in  formal  training,  most  visibly  perhaps  in 
the  elementary  stage  of  drawing,  where  children  are  encouraged  to 
express  themselves  pictorially.  Under  skilled  and  thoughtful 
teachers  (notably  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  but  also  in  many 
less  known  schools)  this  root  ideal  is  manifest,  that  is  to 
s  ly  in  the  lower  grades ;  in  the  higher  grades  the  application 
of  the  principle  is  more  difficult  to  trace,  even  wnere  it  is 
preserved  ana  developed,  though  the  attainment  of  continuity 
throughout  the  curricukim  in  method  and  practice  is  probably 
merely  a  matter  of  time.  Perfection  of  execution  is  not 
demanded ;  the  effort  may  be  crude  and  quaint  in  conception 
and  frequently  feeble,  but  at  legist  it  is  the  child's  very  own, 
illustratine  his  individual  impression  gained  through  oral,  visual, 
or  manual  observation  ;  while  the  proc»ess  demands  that  per- 
severance and  skill  be  exercised,  accuracy  developed,  and  ex- 
perience gained  ;  his  attention  being  directed  to  tne  difference 
between  faulty  execution  and  the  actual  object  which  it  is 
desired  to  represent  or  produce,  the  child  is  guiaed  to  observe  his 
own  shortcomings  and  to  work  for  his  own  self-improvement.  To 
take  one  example  which  occurred  recently  in  class  work  :  a  small 
boy  depicted  a  horse  by  a  horizontal  line  for  the  body,  a  circle 
for  the  head,  and  four  vertical  lines  for  the  legs ;  ms  teacher 
asked  him  if  he  actually  considered  his  picture  resembled  the 
desired  animal.  The  little  fellow  was  fully  aware  it  did  not,  but 
it  was  the  best  he  could  do  from  memory,  familiar  as  he  was  with 
the  form  both  in  life  and  in  picture  books.  He  was  advised  to  look 
attentively  at  every  horse  tie  saw,  and  then  to  try  again.  At  the 
end  of  six  months  he  triumphantly  exhibited  a  very  creditable 
sketch,  the  result  of  his  own  unaided  eftbrt,  i)erseverance,  and 
ability. 

This  principle  enters  injbo  the  conception  of  education  which 
Dr.  Dewey  is  testing  in  his  experimental  school  at  Chicago; 
that  is  to  say,  the  right  development  of  the  power  of  self- 
expression,  the  stimulus  for  which,  he  maintains,  is  found  in  the 
needs  of  the  organism.  He  points  out  in  his  valuable  paper  on 
"  Interest  as  related  to  trainmg  of  the  Will,"  that  effort  arises 
normally  in  the  attempt  to  give  full  operation,  and  thus  growth 
and  counpletion,  to  the  powers  urgent  for  development;  what 
is  known  as  "  interest "  being  primarily  a  form  of  self-expressive 
activity.  In  the  attainment  of  this  self-expression.  Dr.  Dewey 
shows  that  many  difficulties  and  obstacles  have  to  be  overcome. 
To  realise  self-expression  means  to  do  something,  and  in  the 
doing,  resistance  is  met,  and  must  be  faced.  Under  his  system 
of  training  the  child  faces  a  problem  naturally,  stimulated  by  the 
consciousness  that  it  is  a  difficulty  which  has  arisen  within  and 
out  of  his  own  experience,  and  that,  in  order  to  secure  his  own  end, 
the  difficulty  must  be  overcome.  The  old  theory  that  the  child 
gets  more  intellectual  and  mental  discipline  when  he  goes  at  a 
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matter  unwillingly,  and  not  spontaneously  out  of  the  fulness  of 
his  own  heart,  is  fairly  generally  shaken  to  its  foundations  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  eyes  of  the  educational  world  are 
turned  expectantly  to  the  experimental  schools  at  Chicago,  where 
opportunities  exist  for  applying  the  test  of  practice  to  tlieories 
vrhich  sound  full  of  "sweet  reasonableness"  to  the  child- 
lover. 

An  intimate  friend  and  colleague  of  Dr.  John  Dewey's,  who  has 
had  exceptional  opportunities  lor  penetrating — with  the  trained 
mind  of  an  educational  expert — deep  beneath  the  surface  of  his 
propositions,  is  of  opinion  that  his  is  the  most  spiritual,  philo- 
sophical conception  of  education  yet  projected,  and  applauds 
the  practical  courage  which  subjects  theories  still  imperfectly 
grasped  by  even  intelligent  teachers  to  their  inevitixbly  imperfect 
though  well-intentioned  execution.  To  endeiivour  concisely 
and  accurately  to  express  and  condense  the  gist  of  his  method 
savoursof  presumption, almost  of  impertinence;  but  one  main  idea 
seems  to  be  as  follows : — The  fact  that  at  a  certain  age  the  infani 
must  be  supplied  with  opportunities  for  using  its  developing 
teeth,  and  strengthening  its  muscular  activities,  is  commonly 
recognised,  so  much  so  that  no  educiitional  credit  attaches  to  the 
nursery  programme  which  supplies  these  needs,  or,  in  other 
words,  provides  bread  crusts  or  ivory  rattles  uj)on  which  to 
exercise  the  growing  teeth,  or  sets  chairs  at  such  suitable  inter- 
vals that  baby's  first  attempts  to  walk  are  assisted  and  stimu- 
lated by  their  sufficient  proximity  to  his  tottering  limbs.  Now 
this  system  of  providing  the  right  environment  at  the  right 
moment  shoula  be  extended  throughout  childhood  and 
jvdolescence,  not  only  to  promote  physical,  but  also  intellectual 
and  moral  development  in  the  growing  child,  the  teacher  being 
the  medium  between  him  and  his  environment. 

The  teacher  or  parent  has  to  face  the  problem — how  may 
present  interests  and  special  ends  be  utilised  so  that  through 
them  the  child  will  be  presently  correlated  with  the  civilisation 
into  which  he  is  bom,  and  out  of  them  may  grow  in  due  time 
such  a  sense  of  law,  and  of  the  claims  of  law,  as  to  hold  and 
reinforce  character  in  critical  periods  of  temptation?  "This 
utilising  of  inf.erest  (or  self-expression)  and  habit  to  make  of 
it  something  fuller,  wider,  something  more  refined  and  under 
better  control,  might  be  defined  as  the  teacher's  whole  duty, 
and  the  teacher  who  always  utilises  interest  will  never  merely 
indulge  it.  .  .  Just  how  to  use  interest  (or  self-expression) 
to  st^cure  growth  in  knowledge  and  in  efficiency  is  what  defines 
the  master  teacher.  .  .  .  The  period  of  elementary  education 
re<|uires  that  the  child  shall  be  taken  up  mainly  with  direct, 
outgoing  and  positive  activity,  in  which  his  impulses  find  fulfil- 
ment, and  are  thereby  brought  to  conscious  value.  .  .  In  the  time 
of  secondary  education  there  is  basis  for  reflection,  for  conscious 
formulation  and  generalisation,  for  the  back-turned  activity  ot 
mind  wliich  jjoes  over  and  consciously  defines  and  relates  the 
elements  of  its  experience.      Here  the  teacher  can  bring  the 
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child  to  consciousness  of  the  larger  meaning  of  his  own  powers 
and  experience,  not  simply  through  giving  them  such  outlet  that 
the  child  perceives  the  oearings,  but  inairectly  and  vicariously 
through  reflection  upon  and  absorption  of  the  experiences  of 
others."  ("  Interest  as  related  to  Will."  Second  Supplement  to 
the  "  Herbart  Year-Book,  1895.")  Thus  teachers  should  tind  out 
the  child's  concept  of  a  fact,  and  along  what  channel  it  was 
gained,  whether  by  the  eyes,  ears,  hands,  or  otherwise,  and,  while 
guiding  him  to  a  fuller  concept,  they  should  realise  and  provide 
for  its  attainment  along  one  or  other  converging  lines  by  each 
unit  of  their  classes. 

Some  circumstances  and  studies  lend  themselves  more  easily 
and  evidentlv  than  others  to  the  advancement  of  this  aim. 
At  present  it  is  often  perplexing  how  to  provide  suitable 
environment,  especiall}r  for  stnnulatmff  the  older  children.  They 
must  constantlv  receive  guidance  from  the  judgment  and 
experience  oi  their  elders,  and  are  assisted  if  tne  social  spirit 
be  cultivated  in  very  early  days,  when  the  instinct  to  protect 
others  smaller  and  weaker  than  oneself  seems  strong  and 
spontaneous;  for  imconscious  selfishness  often  exists  in 
older  children,  witness  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  brighter 
members  of  a  class  to  give  out  their  clearer  conceptions  to 
more  backward  companions ;  the  spirit  of  service,  too,  must 
be  kept  alive,  in  some  cases  even  it  needs  arousing  through 
the  instinct  of  imitation.  And  all  this  should  be  developed, 
guided,  made  habitual,  in  Dr.  Dewey's  opinion,  by  means  of  suit- 
able environment. 

A  variation  of  his  noble  conception  of  what  constitutes  educa- 
tion seems  to  adopt  as  its  •method  the  surrounding  of  the  child 
with  such  attractions  and  novelties  as  shall  arouse  its  desire  to 
know,  rather  than  to  create  a  thirst  for  knowledge  through  a 
consciousness  of  actual  need  in  order  to  gain  certain  ends. 
Sentiment  replacing  to  a  great  extent  self-expression  and 
self-help  as  a  dominant  fact^^r  in  the  scheme,  inevitably  suggests 
comparison  with  the  houses  in  the  parable  built  respectively  on 
foundations  of  sand  or  rock. 

Again  in  the  Pratt  Institute  High  School  at  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Dr. 
Luther  GtlHck  emphasises,  in  practice,  his  view  of  this  principle, 
that  while  general  training  is  essential,  yet  the  strongest  part 
of  each  individual  must  be  allowed  to  express  itself,  in  order 
that  he  may  fulfil  his  duty  to  society,  and  also  to  increase  his 
economic  value,  and  a  very  similar  idea  is  exemplified  in  Dr. 
Edward   Shaw*s   educational   system,   which   he    oases   on  the 
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school  (New  York  City)  can  be  profitably  observed  what  has 
cost  the  interpreter  years  of  hard  study  to  work  out,  viz,: 
"that  the  physical  activities  of  the  child,  or  to  speak  more 
comprehensively,  tho  motor  activities  of  the  child  may  be  so 
employed  as   to  aid   largely  in    mental   development,   thereby 
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making  that  development  not  only  a  fuller  one,  but  rendering 
its  attainment  easier  for  the  child,  .  .  .  the  child  gaining  the 
materials  of  knowledge  through  systematic  activities,  assisted 
by  a  well  rounded  and  closely  correlated  course  of  study  .  .  . 
in  short  let  some  doing  accompany  all  the  child's  ettbrts  to 
learn."  This  valuable  factor  in  wise  education,  the  right  inter- 
relation of  studies,  is  well  brought  out  in  Dr.  Luther  Gtilick's 
School  Schedule.  In  his  opinion  few  subjects  need  be  taken, 
but  those  must  be  dealt  with  thoroughly  and  on  a  very  broad 
basis.  History,  for  examples  can  and  should  embrace  a  study  of 
civilisation,  commercial,  social,  and  industrial.  But  this  fasci- 
nating subject  of  the  correlation  of  subjects  is  too  complex  to  be 
entered  upon  in  this  place,  though  it  is  constantly  and  widely 
discussed  at  present  in  the  Unitea  States. 

The  success  of  these  methods,  as  of  all  others  worth  attention, 
hinges  on  intelligent  teachers ;  the^^  are  required  to  assume  the 
attitude  of  experienced  companions,  rather  than  of  tutors 
and  governors,  and  to  be  ready  to  give  credit  for  work  accom- 
plished, to  discover  the  pupil's  ability  to  do  given  things;  a 
reversal  of  what  has  been  described  as  the  present  school  systeiu, 
namely,  the  discovery  not  of  power  but  of  weakness — not  ot 
success  achieved,  but  of  disheartening  shortcomings.  Absolute 
confidence  in  the  teacher  on  the  part  of  the  principals,  great 
elasticity  in  the  treatment  of  subjects  and  small  classes,  are 
essential  to  success. 

3.  Another  forcible  impression  received,  and  perhaps  worthy  of 
record,  is  the  homeUke  atmosphere  of  a  large  number  of  the 
public  schools,  which  appeals  very  pleasantly  to  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  visitors.  It  is  apparently  the  partial  outcome  of  two 
prevalent  forces;  one,  that  to  which  lengthy  reference  has 
already  been  made,  the  desire  to  adopt  little  foreigners  into  the 
great  national  heart,  the  realisation  that  their  stunted  conceptions 
of  fratermty  need  stimulus,  that  their  repressed  affections  must 
be  provided  with  opportunity  for  outlet  in  attractive  surround- 
ings ;  the  other  seems  to  lie  in  the  greater  and  always  growing 
insight  into  child  life,  and  the  attention  devoted  to  securing  the 
environment  pertaining  to  its  free  development.  Speaking 
generally,  the  teachers  appear  gentle,  soft-voiced,  cultured 
women,  and  there  is  a  marked  absence  of  high-pitched  tones  and 
conventional  methods.  A  captious  critic  might,  indeed,  find 
fault,  in  some  noisy  city  districts,  that  the  voices  are  too  low  to 
be  easily  audible  all  over  the  rooms. 

The  schools  in  most  cities  contain  very  beautiful  photographs, 
carbons,  platinotypes,  lithographs,  and  occasional  coloured 
prints  of  celebrated  people,  places,  and  pictures ;  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  the  English  cathedrals,  or  views  in  Rome,  being  most 
favoured.  Usually  these  measure,  unframed,  16  by  25  inches  or 
20  by  30.  Van  Dyck's  "  ChUdren  of  Charles  the  First,"  Bume 
Jones'  "  Golden  Stair,"  and  Watts*  "  Sir  Galahad  "  are  popular 
for  figure  subjects,  and  good  casts  of  the  Samothrace  Victory  or 
of  the  Venus  of  Milo  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  fine  reliefs  of 
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Delia  Robbia's  "  Singing  Boys  *'  are  found  in  a  great  numl>«T  ot 
High  and  Grammar  schools,  and  Kindergartens.  The  pictures 
cost  from  three  to  fifteen  dollars,  the  casts  and  reliefs  about  the 
same  amounts;  real  things  of  beauty,  elevating  and  educative  in 
the  highest  sense.  Almost  without  exception  quality  is  pre- 
ferred to  quantity  in  these  school  decorations.  In  some  cases 
the  staff  has  organised  entertainments,  which  have  furnished  the 
funds  to  procure  them.  In  others,  special  gifts  have  been  made 
by  friends  of  education,  citizens  donating  300,  500,  or  ),000 
dollars  for  this  express  purpose.  In  the  West  Roxbury  High 
School  at  Boston,  for  instance,  the  Association  of  College  Alumni 
have  decorated  one  classroom  with  fine  photographs  of  15th 
century  Italian  Art  at  a  cost  of  600  dollars ;  while  the  Boston 
Public  School  Art  L(»Ague  has,  during  its  few  years*  existence, 
produced  visible  results  not  onl^  in  New  England  but  through- 
out the  entire  country.  Believmg  that  "  environment  is  perhaps 
the  most  powerful  influence  in  life,"  its  members  subscrilx)  two 
dollars  annually  for  the  decoration  of  school  corridors,  rooms  and 
lialls  with  reproductions  of  the  masterpieces  of  art :  the  names 
of  Phillips  Brooks,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  and  Julia  Ward  Howe 
l)eing  among  the  twenty-four  names  attached  to  the  petition 
presented  to  the  School  Board  when  the  movement  was  organised 
m  1892.  As  a  result  of  the  favourable  action  of  the  Board  many 
of  the  Boston  schools  have  rooms  decorated  with  pictures  and 
casts  illustrating  Roman,  American,  or  English  historical  events ; 
in  a  few  instances  colour  decorations  of  the  walls  having  l)een 
artistically  carried  out,  Each  annual  report  shows  more  good 
work  done,  and  in  1898  the  Art  League  published  a  most  useful 
pamphlet  containing  notes  and  suggestions  on  school  nx)m 
decoration,  with  priced  lists  of  suitable  nictures  and  casts.  It  is  a 
very  common  practice  for  graduating  classes  in  the  various  high 
schools  to  give  a  handsome  photograph  or  cast  to  their  alma 
mater,  usually  selected  to  contribute  to  the  general  scheme  of 
decoration.  The  taste  displaN^ed  is  excellent,  and  great  pains 
are  taken  to  secure  fine  examples  for  the  poorast  districts.  A 
magnificent  reproduction  of  Guide  Reni's  *'  Aurora,"  imported 
direct  from  Rome,  and  costing  18  dollars,  is  to  be  seen  again 
and  again  in  such  schools.  In  (me  or  two  instances  the  frames 
are  made  by  the  boys  as  a  part  of  their  manual  training.  As  an 
example  of  the  practical  interest  displayed  in  this  matter,  I  may 
mention  the  case  of  the  principal  of  the  John  Sprye  S<?hool 
at  C'hioago,  who  is  gnulually  actiuiring  a  collection  of  photo- 
graphs representing  the  leading  types  of  pictorial  art,  and 
arranging  them  with  skillcKl  care  on  the  four  walls  of  the 
irregular  octagon  forming  the  entrance  hall  of  his  school,  from 
whi(;h  wide  corridors  diverge  <Mist  and  west,  the  remaining  sides 
being  occupied  respectively  by  stairway  and  conservatory.  The 
school  is  located  in  a  specially  l)oor  n(»ighbourhood,  and  he  is 
hoping  that  the  educational  influences  or  these  choice  pictures 
will  extend  far  bevond  the  children  when  he  has  secured,  as  he 
shortly  hopes  to  do,  the  use  of  the  classrooms  for  club  purj^oses 
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during  the  evening  hours.  Upon  entering  this  school,  the  first 
thing  that  meets  and  charms  the  eye  is  this  conservatory,  open- 
ing from  the  octagonal  hall  and  facing  the  principal  entrance, 
filled  with  beautil'ul  foliage  plants  and  ferns,  tended  by  the 
children,  and  useful  as  a  nursery  for  the  i)lants  conspicuous  in 
every  room  and  on  every  corridor.  Not  content  with  beautify- 
ing the  school  inside,  Mr.  Tibbitts  and  his  pupils  are  trans- 
forming its  bare  surroundings  into  a  pleasant  garden,  while  he 
has  organised  a  '*  Neighbourhood  Horticultural  and  Gardening 
Club " — of  which  his  school  is  the  meeting-place — with  the 
object  of  inducing  the  people  within  a  mile  radnis  to  transform 
their  unsightly  yards  mto  lawns  and  gardens.  Addresses  are 
given  on  the  raising  of  seeds  which  lend  themselves  to  easy 
culture,  sample  packages  being  distributed  freely  in  the  early 
spring  by  Mr,  Tibbitts,  who  personally  offers  100  dollars  to  be 
divided  m  prizes  at  the  end  oi  the  season. 

Large  ferns  and  lovely  flowers  are  f<»und  in  greater  or  less 
number  in  everj^  schoolhouse,  while  ornamental  screens,  a  fancy 
chair  or  table,  an  occasional  piece  of  good  furniture,  are  common 
objects  in  the  schoolrooms  of  many  city  schools,  especially  in  the 
East.  The  introduction  of  these  home-like  and  decorative 
articles  of  furniture  is  possible  where  15  or  20  sguare  feet 
of  floor  space  is  the  rule  per  head.  The  use  of  tne  black- 
board for  room  decoration  is  very  general,  graceful  sketches  of 
scenery  or  buildings,  etc.,  illastrative  of  the  geography  or  history 
lesson,  or  of  the  laces  and  homes  of  notable  men  and  women, 
appearing  on  the  walls  of  many  schools.  In  the  Kindergarten 
and  Primary  grades,  these  are  frequently  in  colour,  each  season, 
for  example,  having  its  appropriate  representation  by  birds, 
blossoms  or  berries.  The  thougnt  that  to  destroy  such  illustra- 
tions too  promptly  might  be  painful  to  the  well-intentioned 
artists  was  confirmed  by  the  information  gained  in  one  school 
that  a  graceful  figure  of  "  Evangeline "  had  remained  for  two 
years  before  the  children,  but  this  was  stated  to  be  very 
exceptional.  Artistically  designed  calendars  for  the  current 
month,  executed  in  coloured  (^halks,  and  permitting  of  a  daily 
weather  record,  on  Mr.  Jackman's  Nature  Study  plans,  are  very 
prevalent,  and  of  great  interest  to  the  children.  These  naturally 
remain  only  for  a  few  weeks.  The  representation,  also  in  coloured 
chalk,  of  the  birds  or  flowers  of  the  month,  in  connection  with 
nature  work,  struck  me  as  useful,  and  more  attractive  to  the 
class  than  ordinary  ]irinted  pictures.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in 
this  connection,  that  in  the  children's  room  of  the  Boston-  Free 
Library  there  is  a  prominently  placed  notice  board  furnished 
with  coloured  pictures  of  birds,  leaves,  flowers  and  fruits  to  be 
looked  for  locally  at  that  season. 

That  "  to  be  brought  into  tune  with  good  things  is  the  first 
step  towards  being  good, '  is  a  conviction  held  by  the  majority 
of  teachers  in  all  countries,  and  without  doubt  those  in  the 
United  States  work  diligently  to  suiTound  their  charges  with 
sweetness,  cheeriness,  and  beauty.     County  superintendents  of 
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schools  give  many  instances  of  simple,  ingenious  devices 
employed  by  teachers  in  remote  rural  districts  to  decorate  most 
unpromising  rooms,  and  an  admirable  article  for  their  guidance 
written  by  Mrs.  Cora  C.  Price,  and  issued  in  his  biennial  report 
bv  Mr.  Orville  Price,  County  Superintendent,  Cook  County, 
Illinois,  would  be  of  real  value  in  its  suggestiveness  to  many  an 
English  teacher,  inchiding  as  it  does  a  price  list  of  pictures  and 
casts  desirable  for  school  houses,  and  concluding  with  the 
caution  that  the  teacher's  most  important  work  begins  when  the 
pictures  are  hung,  and  the  decorations  complete  in  their  chosen 
places.  To  encourage  the  beautihcation  of  school  yards,  the 
National  Government  has  appointed  that  one  day  annually  shall 
be  observed  as  a  festival  designated  "  Arbor  Day,"  and  devoted 
to  the  ceremonious  planting  of  trees  and  shruns  in  otherwise 
bare,  cheerless  grounds.  Professor  H.  L.  Bailev,  of  Cornell 
University,  believes  that  an  attractive  playground  will  do  more 
than  a  profitable  wheat  crop  to  keep  the  cHild  on  the  farm,  and 
in  support  of  this  opinion,  he  has  given,  in  a  publication  called 
"  The  Youth's  Companion,"  valuable  hints,  suggestions,  plans  and 
directions  as  to  the  planting  and  cultivation  of  school  grounds, 
replete  with  the  fulness  of  his  nature  lore  and  experience,  of  which 
the  purpose  is  to  create  a  national  sentiment  which  shall  eventu- 
ally result  in  the  universal  beautifying  of  the  grounds  of  the 
rural  schools  of  the  United  States.  It  has  been  wisely  said  that 
the  teacher  should  try  to  represent  in  the  school  and  its 
surrounding  what  he  would  desire  to  see  reproduced  in  the 
homes  of  his  pupils. 

4.  In  the  United  States,  as  in  our  own  country,  there  is  an 
apparently  steady  increase  in  the  percentage  of  women  teachers ; 
though  it  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Harris,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  that,  relatively,  women  teachers  are  not 
increasing  in  large  cities,  the  apparent  higher  percentage 
resulting  rather  from  the  growing  population  and  consequent 
additional  requirements  of  the  schools ;  he  holds  that  women 
are  to  be  preferred  for  primary  work,  as  it  is  the  "mother* 
rather  than  the  "father"  tone  and  Influence  which  should  be 
aimed  at  in  the  grade  schools ;  but,  to-day,  women  teachers  have, 
in  some  cities,  not  merely  monopolised  the  primary  and  grammar 
schools,  with  the  exception  of  the  position  of  principal,  still 
shared  with  men,  but  in  high  schools  they  appear  in  a  large 
majority — only  as  college  professors,  are  their  numbers  very 
limited.  The  question  as  to  the  ultimate  result  of  handing  over 
the  education  of  boys  and  girls  almost  entirely  to  teachers  of 
the  one  sex,  however  highly  qualified,  is  dealt  with  incidentally 
in  an  able  article  on  "  The  American  Woman,"  recently  pub- 
lished by  Professor  Hugo  Mllnsterberg,  Professor  of  Psychologj' 
at  Harvard  University,  who  asks,  emphatically,  "Can  it  be 
without  danger  that  the  male  youth  of  this  country  up  to  the 
eighteenth  year  are  educated  by  unmarried  women?  Is  it  a 
)X)int  to  be  discussed  at  all  that  the  nation's  manhood  requires 
a   manly    inspiration,    direction    and    control  \ "      The  whole 
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development  of  the  younij^er  generation  in  art  and  science 
must  be  moulded  with  tne  impress  of  the  feminine  mind 
with  inevitable  effect  on  future  civilisiition.  Without  denying 
for  a  moment  the  ability  of  women  in  certain  spheras. 
Professor  Mtlnsterberg  draws  attention  to  the  inherent  differ- 
ence of  attitude  towards  knowledge,  characteristic  of  the  sexes. 
He  is  not  alone  in  liis  opinion  that  a  woman's  tact  and  ijesthetic 
feeling,  her  instinctive  msight,  sympathy,  natural  wisdom  and 
morality,  need  leavening  with  the  narder  logic,  more  active 
critical  powers,  and  the  broader  views  of  a  man.  The  economic 
ride  of  the  question,  he  considers,  is  of  less  importance  than  the 
effect  on  tne  national  civilisation.  It  is  the  economic  aspect, 
however,  which  is  most  generally  considered.  The  woman  will 
give  better  services  than  the  man  for  the  same  salary,  and  in 
many  cases  works  for  a  smaller  sum.  The  Harvard  Professor 
pertinently  adds,  "  There  was  never  before  a  nation  that  gave  the 
education  of  the  young  into  the  hands  of  the  lowest  bidder." 

To  generalise  is  always  rash,  in  the  case  of  the  United  States 
it  is  dangerous,  lor  each  city  or  rural  district  is  a  law  to  itself  in 
scholastic  matters ;  but  it  is  true  that  in  almost  every  city  and 
county  the  rate  of  remuneration  for  women  is  less  than  that  for 
men,  though  Chicago  and  Philadelphia  constitute  notable 
exceptions ;  the  salaries  there  are  on  tne  same  scale  for  both, 
the  average  being  in  almost  all  cases  considerably  higher 
than  that  which  obtains  in  England. 

As  a  comparison  of  opinion  of  distinct  interest,  the  following 
extract  is  given  from  "  The  Teachers'  Manual,"  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  teachers  and  school  officials  of  the  Island  of  Porto 
Rico.  It  gives  a  brief  but  official  account  of  the  educational  thought 
and  literature  of  the  system  of  school  organisation  at  present 
prevailing  in  U.S.A.,  and  is  printed  in  Spanish  and  English: 
"  In  the  second  quarter  of  the  present  century  the  number  of 
women  and  men  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Union 
seems  to  have  been  nearly  equal,  though  the  women  were 
gradually  becoming  the  majority  during  the  last  half  of  tliis 
period.  At  the  present  time  in  some  cities  having  excellent 
school  systems,  as  for  instance  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  a  city  of 
over  200,000  inhabitants,  there  are  no  male  teachers  employee!  in 
primary  schools,  either  as  teachers  or  principals,  and  there  are 
Duildings  of  eighteen  and  twenty  rooms,  witn  over  a  thousand 
pupils  in  attendance,  boys  and  girls  together,  ranging  in  a^e  from 
the  kindergarten  to  seventh  and  eighth  iji'ade  pupils  of  fifteen 
and  sixteen  years,  where  not  a  single  man  is  employed. 

"  In  Grana  Rapids,  Michigan,  there  are  but  tour  male  princi- 
pals and  twenty-nine  women  principals.  In  tlu^  city  of  Ijouis- 
ville,  Kentucky,  nineteen  principals  in  the  public  schools  are 
women  and  ten  are  men.  In  Cleveland  there  are  thirty-eight 
women  principals  and  ten  men.  And  in  all  of  these  cities  there 
is  not  a  single  male  teacher  or  assistant  employed  as  grade 
teachers. 

"  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  further,  that  the  employment  of 
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women  teachers  is  most  extensive  in  the  Central-western  and 
North-western  States,  where  the  public  schools  are  confessedly 
the  best  of  the  Union.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  customary,  and 
in  many  of  the  best  systems  it  is  contrary  to  law,  to  employ 
inaiTied  women  in  the  schools,  family  duties  being  assuinea  to 
be  incompatible  with  service  as  a  teacher. 

"  This  extensive  employment  of  women  is  based  on  sound 
eci>nomical  and  pedagogical  grounds.  It  is  more  economical. 
Women,  and  especially  yoimg  women,  are  willing  to  work  for 
lower  salaries  than  men  of  equal  educational  qualincations.  The 
fjfict  that  the  vast  majority  of  teachers  are  young,  and  lea  ve  the 
profession  upon  marriage,  or  to  follow  other  pursuits  in  life 
occasions  a  constant  change  in  the  tciiching  force;  and  the 
employment  of  teachers  familiar  with  modern  methods  and 
inspired  with  the  energ)^  of  youth,  adds  greatly  to  the  eflfective- 
ness  of  the  educational  system. 

"  Women  are  by  nature,  temperament,  heredity,  by  all  those 
influences  that  determine  sex,  better  litted  than  men  to  appreci- 
ate and  sympathize  with  the  child's  way  of  looking  at  things  and 
ot  apprehending  facts.  They  secure  more  readily  the  confadence 
and  aftection  of  young  children.  They  introduce  into  school  life 
a  sympachetic  element  that  is,  in  most  instances,  lacking  in 
primary  schools  conducted  by  men.  The  moral  influence  of 
women  in  the  public  schools  is  better  than  that  of  men.  They 
are  not  ius  a  rule  addicted  to  the  same  vices  as  many  men — to 
smoking,  drinking,  and  low  conversation.  The  employment  of 
women  tends  to  remove  the  politiciil  factor  in  teachers'  appoint- 
ments. So  long  as  men  teachers  are  extensively  employed  there 
will  be  politics  in  the  schools.  The  confidence  ot  parents  in 
women  teachers  is  greater  than  it  is  in  men.  They  more  readily 
entrust  their  children  to  women,  and  they  can  depend  more 
confidently  upon  them  to  inculcate  into  their  children  habits  of 
system,  order,  and  refinement. 

"  Moreover,  where  the  sexes  are  educated  together,  there  are 
mjinual  employments  and  industrial  branches  which  should  be 
tiiught  in  the  schools  that  women  alone  can  teach.  Women 
have  l)een  found  as  capable  as  men  to  teach  sloyd  and  metal 
working,  and  the  other  branches  of  a  technical  school,  but  men 
have  not  been  found  who,  either  by  tiiste  or  training,  could 
teach  sewing  and  the  kindred  industrial  arts  required  in  the 
educational  course  for  girls." 

In  some  cities  security  of  tenure  is  assured  to  the  teacher,  in 
others,  where  re-appointment  must  take  pl&ce  annually,  the 
system  might  be  described  as  a  Reign  of  Terror,  and  mditates 
against  real  progress.  The  widespread  political  corruption  is  start- 
ling also  to  an  outsider — influencing  as  it  does  every  department 
of  local  government,  and  exercising  baneful  effects  on  the  authori- 
ties connected  with  education.  Its  existence  is  openly  discussed 
and  deplored,  but  the  strong  man  is  yet  to  be  bom  who  will 
cleanse  the  Augean  stable  of  municipal  fife  in  the  United  States. 

Until  recently  the  rural   schools  were  usually  under  male 
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teachers.  Now,  in  whole  counties  of  some  States,  these  also  are 
entirely  iu  the  hands  of  women,  and  serve  to  develop  in  the  latter 
great  self-reliance  and  resourcefulness.  But  the  work  in  many 
such  schools  is  handicapped  by  the  ignorance  and  indifference 
of  the  Local  Boards,  over  whom  there  is  no  absolutely 
controlling  authority,  so  that  they  are  practically  free  to  exercise 
their  short-sighted  parsimony,  until  it  stultifies  the  very  object  of 
their  existence.  In  some  States  the  County  Superintendent  can 
indirectly  remedy  this  dilemma  by  refusing  to  re-register  a  teacher, 
however  dapable,  where  the  conditions  are  such  that  she  can 
accomplish  no  good  work.  To  obtain  suitable  lodgings  for  women 
teachers  is  often  a  difficult  matter,  especially  in  such  agricultural 
districts  as  are  in  the  hands  of  Gennans,  e.g.,  some  parts  of 
Ilhnois,  where  the  old,  debasing  methods  ofrequiring  field  labour 
from  women  still  continue.  In  these  farms  the  decencies  of  life 
scarcely  exist,  and  a  cultured  woman  could  not  be  asked  to 
encounter  the  inevitable  discomforts.  Efforts  are  made  by  some 
County  Superintendents  to  centralise  schools,  and  to  secure  one 
really  efficient  teacher  or  staff  of  teachers  for  the  children  of 
several  townships  (or  districts  of  six  sauare  miles),  usually  very 
sparsely  populated.  The  most  insuperaole  difficulty  to  this  plan, 
however,  is  transport ;  the  children  must  be  collected  from  the 
scattered  farms  in  wagons,  and  conveyed  to  and  from  the  school, 
which  in  such  cases  would  be  many  miles  from  some  of  the 
homesteads.  Not  only  are  some  Boards  too  indifferent  to  raise 
money  for  this  purpose,  but  during  the  winter  months  the  tracks 
may  be,  and  usually  are,  twelve  inches  deep  in  mud,  rendering 
vehicular  traffic  weU-nigh  impossible. 

5.  Co-education  is  general  throughout  the  States,  and  is  con- 
sidered by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  to  contribute  to  the  prevalence  of 
women  teachers.  He  is  in  cordial  sympathy  with  the  system — 
his  exp^ience  having  shown  him  its  many  advantages,  which 
he  simimarized  as  follows  in  a  circular  issued  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education :  "  Co-education  of  the  sexes  is 
preferred  because  it  is  nuturaly  following  the  ordinary  structure 
of  the  family  and  of  society;  custonuiry,  being  in  harmony 
with  the  habits  and  sentiments  of  everyday  me,  and  of  the 
laws  of  the  State ;  impartial,  affording  one  sex  the  same  oppor- 
tunity for  culture  that  the  other  enjoys ;  econuymiccd,  using  the 
school  funds  to  the  best  advantage;  convenient^  both  for 
superintendent  and  teachers,  in  assi^ing,  grading,  teaching, 
and  discipline;  beneficial,  to  the  minds,  morals,  nabits,  and 
development  of  the  pupils." 

It  seems  an  admitted  fact  that  girls  become  more  full  of 
resource  and  capable  of  much  self-reliance,  that  boys  g[ain  in 
refinement  and  a  deeper  appreciation  of,  and  respect  for,  girlhood. 
With  both  the  outcome  is  a  wider  knowledge  ot  human  nature, 
which  must  contribute  to  the  national  well-being,  the  young 
people  getting  to  know  one  another  well,  and  forming  auring 
their  years  of  school  companionship  intimacies  founded  on 
common  interests,  which  npen  later  into  the  feeling»»  which 
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lead  to  happy  marriage.  To  whatever  cause  it  may  be  attributed, 
the  entire  courteous  devotion  of  American  men  to  their  wives  is  a 
pleasjint  sight  to  see.  The  girls,  by  their  diligence  and  persever- 
ance, act  as  an  incentive  to  the  boys,  benefiting  in  their  turn  by  the 
less  emotional  standpoint  usually  taken  by  the  growing  lad.  In 
very  rare  instances  does  any  undesirable  spirit  manliest  itself, 
even  among  high  school  stuaents,  who  meet  at  a  most  susceptible 
age  on  terms  of  great  intimacy.  Many  social  organisations  are 
initiated  jointly  by  the  young  people,  as  a  typical  example  of 
which  may  be  cited  the  weekly  recitation  give^j^  by  the 
students  ot  the  Eastern  High  School  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Each 
Friday,  at  12  o'clock,  they  a.^semble  in  the  large  hall.  A  member 
of  the  senior  class  acts  as  president,  and  a  programme  of  prose 
or  poetical  recitations,  piano  and  violin  solos,  and  choral  singing 
is  performed  by  selected  individuals  from  the  whole  school. 
Courteous  attention  is  given,  even  when  the  performer  does  not 
attain  a  high  standard,  though  the  applause  gauges  very 
accumtely  the  estimate  in  which  any  given  performance  is  held 
by  the  audience.  Apparent  impartiality  ruled  on  the  occasion 
when  I  WAS  present.  The  presiaent  for  the  day  was  a  good  type 
of  the  trim,  graceful,  self-composed  girl  student  The  performers 
were  about  equally  divided  as  to  sex,  and,  though  criticism  was 
frank,  it  was  kindly,  and  absolute  decorum  prevailed.  The 
Principal  spoke  highly  of  the  excellent  social  influence  of  these 
weekly  gatncrings. 

The  youth  of  the  teachers  in  charge  of  these  high  school 
classes  is  frequently  noticeable,  and  reliable  instances  nave  been 
given  me  of  the  results  being  questionable  when  a  male  teacher 
of  23  or  24  is  in  charge  of  a  class  containing  girls  from  15  to  17 
years  of  age,  attention  being  concentrated  on  personal  appear- 
ance rather  than  on  study ;  but  the  discipline  maintained  is 
usually  excellent ;  and,  as  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  quaintly  remarked  in 
the  course  of  conversation,  the  evil  is  self-ciu-ing,  for  the  lapse  of 
a  few  yeai*s  will  remedy  the  root  cause,  and  the  at  present  some- 
what juvenile  professor  will  present  an  appearance  of  mature 
dignity  to  successors  of  existing  generations  of  students.  The 
position  has  arisen  from  the  rapid  increase  of  High  Schools  and 
the  accompanying  demand  for  an  immediate  large  supply  of 
highly  quatitiecl  teachers.  It  is  also  noticeable  that  in  spite  of 
the   proverbial  "  high   pressure "  existence  in  the  States,  men 

f)reserve  a  remarkably  youthful  appearance  well  on  into  middle 
ife,  a  fact  which  doubtless  conauces  to  the  impression  just 
recorded. 

6.  The  free-and-easy  attitude  of  American  boys  or  girls  to 
their  elders  is  undoubtedly  a  surprise  at  first  to  a  visitor  from 
the  old  country,  for  this  tone  of  equal  comradeship  is  as 
apparent  in  school  as  in  home  life.  The  children  enter  and 
leave  the  room  with  great  freedom ;  they  sit,  or  more  generally 
loll,  in  their  seats  as  best  pleases  them,  and  the  class  work  is 
usually  carried  on  in  a  conversational  style.  Still,  throaghout, 
one  is  conscious  of  the  existence  of  a  very  pleasant  spirit.     The 
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teachers  are  kind,  considerate,  helpful — the  pupils  happy,  bright, 
and,  as  a  rule,  responsive. 

There  is  an  evident  absence,  especially  in  the  west,  of  that 
caste  spirit  which  Dr.  Harris  holds  responsible  in  a  certain  degree 
for  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  characteristics  of  English 
ILfe.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race,  he  points  out,  has  always  established 
local  self-government  wherever  it  settled,  but,  in  a  new  country, 
where  there  are  no  old  associations,  it  is  entirely  free  from  caste 
restrictions;  and  as  one  result  there  is  this  marked  equality 
between  the  teacher  and  taurfit  in  the  schools  and  colleges. 

In  visits  to  numerous  schools  the  question  of  punishment 
never  once  presented  itself,  nor  was  evidence  visible  of  the  need 
for  its  existence.  I  was  assured  on  good  authority  that  no  rod 
had  been  used  for  twenty  years  in  Chicago,  and  during  the  time 
that  Dr.  Harris  was  superintendent  of  schools  in  St.  Louis,  he 
secured  the  reduction  of  corporal  punishment  to  1  per  cent,  of 
its  former  amount,  by  requiring  a  report  of  each  case  from 
the  teacher  in  charge.  In  some  cities  a  plan  of  suspension  has 
been  successftilly  tried,  where  a  particularly  refractory  or  difficult 
pupil  has  to  be  dealt  with.  The  parent  is  communicated  with, 
and  informed  that  the  child  cannot  be  permitted  to  attend  school 
for  an  indicated  length  of  time,  and  that  a  permit  for  the  return 
must  bo  obtained  before  re-admittiince.  In  Washington, 
among  other  enumerated  iulvantages  of  3uch  a  system,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  real  source  of  the  trouble  may  be  a 
misunderstanding  or  an  instinctive  antagonism  between  the 
pupil  and  his  teacher.  This  method  of  suspension  permits,  in 
such  cases,  of  transferring  the  child  to  another  school,  where  he 
starts  a  new  record,  and  greater  ca-re  can  be  exercised  as  to  the 
environment  in  which  he  is  placed. 

A  county  school  superintendent,  of  many  years'  standing, 
states  that  in  ten  years  this  topic  of  discipline  had  not  been 
discussed,  indeed  hardly  referred  to,  in  the  annual  institutes  and 
meetings  of  teachers  held  during  that  period ;  and  in  the  course 
of  130  visits  paid  by  him  to  country  schools  during  the  past 
session,  not  half  a  (lozen  cases  of  disorder  worth  noticing  nad 
occurred.  He  considered  that  the  mutual  sympathy  obtaining 
in  schools,  the  familiar  relations  between  teachers  and  pupils, 
accounts  for  this;  also  the  fact  that  children  and  their  diffi- 
culties are  better  understood  than  formerly. 

Much  is  now  heard  of  self-government  in  schools.  The 
Prin(;ipals  of  High  Schools  will  frequently  say  with  pride  that 
good  order  is  maintained  without  one  single  rule  being  laid  down, 
and  that  the  influence  of  public  opinion  seems  sufficient  to  curb 
any  lawless  spirit  or  uncourteous  action.  Nevertheless,  if  condi- 
tions be  analysed,  the  restraining  influence  and  experience  of  the 
staft'  can  usually  be  traced  in  the  actions  of  the  students,  and 
frequently  an  active  part  is  taken  by  them  in  the  students'  own 
organisations  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  order. 

Two  instances  in  artual  practice  may  be  cited  as  of  general 
interest.     The  first  is  best  describe  d  m  the  words  of  the  Principal 
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who  is  responsible  for  its  initiation,  Mr.  C.  W.  French,  of  the 
Hyde  Park  High  School,  Chicago,  who  is  an  earnest  exponent  of 
this  system  or  theory.     He  writes : — 

**  We  began  working  along  this  line  about  six  yea»  ago,  and  had  to  feel 
our  way  very  slowly.  I  had  no  definite  plan  in  mind,  only  a  discontent 
with  existing  methods  and  a  conviction  that  a  radical  change  was  necesaary. 
I  dlscuAsed  at  length  with  teachers  and  pupils  the  right  relations  of  a 
citizen  towards  government,  and  tried  to  bring  out  the  idea  that  school 
life  was  not  diiferent  in  its  obligations  and  responsibilities  from  the  life 
outside.  I  also  tried  to  develo])  an  appreciation  ot  the  fact  that  the  welfare 
of  the  school  was  of  as  much  intere^it  to  the  individual  pupil  as  to  the 
teaoher,  and  that  he  wivs  equally  resjx)nsible  for  its  maintenance  ;  also,  that 
the  disorderly  and  inattentive  pupil  was  doing  a  direct  injury  to  every 
member  of  the  school  as  well  as  to  the  teacher,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
each  one  to  protect  himself  from  such  injuries.  When  I  had  sucoeeded  in 
awakening  to  some  extent,  what  may  be  called  the  social  cansctenm  of  the 
school,  I  put  keeping  order  in  the  halls  in  passing  back  and  forth  to  recita- 
tions into  their  hands,  and  told  them  that  I  should  not  interfere  in  any  way 
for  a  stated  period  in  their  management.  I  suggested  a  simple  form  of 
organisation  which  they  uerfected,  and  which  they  have  since  effectively 
maintained.  From  that  day  I  have  had  to  give  practically  no  attention  to 
the  order  in  the  halls  through  which  from  500  to  1,000  pupils  pass  hourly, 
and  the  order  has  I)een  better  than  when  the  teachers  tnea  to  maintain  it 

*'  From  that  beginning,  I  have  gradually  expanded  the  system  until  now  it 
covers  the  whole  school  except  the  recitations,  the  entire  management  of 
which  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher.  Of  course,  our  system  is  not  by 
any  means  pjerfect,  but  we  have  made  real  progress  from  year  to  vear,  and  the 
school  has  simply  been  revolutionised.  The  order  is  distinctly  better  and 
it  Ls  voluntary.  Being  trusted,  the  pupils  are  proving  themselves  worthy  of 
confidence.  I  can  leave  classes  alone  for  a  recitation  period,  and  they  will 
elect  some  one  of  their  number  to  serve  as  teacher,  wno  will  conduct  the 
class  as  seiiously,  and  sometimes  as  capably,  as  the  teacher.  There  is 
friendly  and  confidential  relationship  existing  between  pupils  and 
teachers  which  was  impossible  under  the  old  system,  for  the  teacher  is  now 
the  helpmeet,  not  the  taskmaster.  The  rudeness  and  boisterousness  which 
characterises  the  American  youth  of  this  age  has  almost  disappeared,  and 
the  old  standards  of  student  honour  no  longer  obtain.  If  a  student  sees 
another  breaking  the  law,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  enter  a  complaint,  or  to 
appear  as  a  witness  against  him  at  his  trial ;  and,  so  far  as  1  can  see,  no 
stigma  attaches  to  him.  My  whole  school,  teachers  and  pupils,  are  com- 
mitted to  the  system  ;  and  so  far  as  I  can  leam^  the  patrons  are  pleased. 
While  we  have  hardly  passed  beyond  the  expnmental  stage,  I  am  c^uite 
sure  that  we  have  i)roved  the  feasibility  or  the  system,  and  that  it  is 
capable  of  j^roduciiig  very  desirable  results." 

The  Cv^onstitution,  and  an  Act  to  provide  for  the  organisation 
of  the  Hyde  Park  Hi^h  School  as  a  School  City,  have  been 
printed,  and  the  following  extracts  will  serve  to  indicate  their 
nature  and  the  regulations  in  force ;  the  Preamble  running  as 
follows : — 

"We,  the  students  of  the  Hyde  Park  High  School  sitting  in  the 
Assembly  Hall,  in  order  that  we  may  secure  training  in  free  government, 
develop  our  i)owei*s  of  self-control,  and  more  fully  Know  our  relations  as 
individuals  to  society,  do  adopt  ana  ordain  this  Constitution  as  a  basis  for 
the  Student  Government  of  the  Assembly  Hall. 

"1.  Ail  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  House  of 
Representatives,  under  such  restrictions  as  are  herein  made. 

"  2.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of  representatives 
elected,  one  from  each  district,  for  a  term  of  twelve  school  weeks,  except  as 
provided  in  Section  3  of  this  Article. 
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"  3.  The  rows  of  students  shall  be  numbered  consecutively,  beginning  at 
the  north,  and  shall  be  designated  as  districts  ;  and  at  the  first  election  of 
representatives,  those  elected  from  the  districts  bearing  an  odd  number, 
shall  be  elected  for  only  six  school  weeks. 

•  •••••••• 

"11.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  elect  a  Clerk  from  the  students 
of  the  Assembly  Hall,  not  members  of  itself,  who  shall  serve  for  six  school 
weeks,  and  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  tp  safely  keep  all  records  and  documents  belong- 
ing to  the  Student  Government  of  the  Assembly  Hall ;  and  to  file  all  laws 
and  other  enactments  in  an  orderly  manner. 

"  12.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  have  power  to  organize  its  own 
committees  and  make  its  own  rule.s  ;  to  comitel  the  attendance  and  good 
behaviour  of  its  members  by  such  rules  and  penalties  as  it  may  choose  to 
adopt ;  to  expel,  by  a  two  tmrds  vote  of  its  members,  any  representative 
whoui  it  may  deem  to  have  proven  unworthv  of  the  office ;  to  define  and 
provide  a  penalty  for  all  onences  against  the  students  of  the  Assembly 
Hall ;  to  provide  for  the  general  order  and  interests  of  the  Assembly  Hall. 

'*  13.  Clause  3.  No  bill  shall  become  a  la|\'  until  the  expiration  of  at  least 
three  school  days  after  its  passage. 

"  The  President  shall  be  elected  by  popular  vote  from  the  students  of  the 
Assembly  Hall  for  a  term  of  eighteen  school  weeks. 

''  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  try  all  impeachments,  and  shall  be 
the  sole  judge  of  the  accusation. 

^  "  When  the  President  is  being  tried,  the  Presiding  Chancellor  shall  pre- 
side over  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"The  Supervisor  of  Wardens  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  and 
shall  hold  office  during  good  behaviour  and  the  term  of  the  President. 

"  It  shall  be  his  duty,  with  the  assistiuice  of  liis  subordinates,  to  enforce 
the  laws ;  to  apprehend  offenders  and  bring  them  to  trial  before  the  Hoard 
of  Chancellors ;  to  assist  in  the  collection  of  evidence  and  otherwi.se  pro- 
mote the  prosecution  of  offenders  as  the  Prosecuting  Attorney  may  re4iuire  ; 
to  execute  such  provisions  as  maybe  made  for  the  general  order  and  welfare 
of  the  Assembly  Hall. 

"The  Prosecutinij  Attorney  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  and 
shall  hold  office  dunng  good  behaviour  and  the  term  of  the  President. 

"  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  students  of  the 
Assembly  Hall  in  all  causes  before  the  Board  of  Chancellors ;  to  see  that 
all  apprehended  offenders  are  prosecuted ;  to  execute  any  provisions,  orders 
or  instructions  which  the  House  of  Representatives may  entrust  to  him. 

"  The  chief  executive  officer  of  the  School  City  shall  be  a  Mayor,  who 
shall  be  a  regular  member  of  the  school,  and  carry  at  least  fifteen  nours  of 
work  a  week,  with  a  standing  of  at  least  75  per  cent,  in  each  study,  for  at 
least  two  school  months  previous  to  his  election  ;  and  if,  for  two  consecu- 
tive months  while  in  office,  he  shall  fall  below  this  standard,  he  shall 
thereby  be  disqualified  from  holding  office  longer,  and  his  successor  shall 
be  at  once  elected  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term. 

"  His  term  of  office  shall  be  five  school  months,  and  until  his  successor  is 
elected  and  qualified. 

"  The  City  Council  shall  consist  of  the  Mayor,  two  Aldermen  from  each 
class  room  of  the  building,  and  two  teachers  elected  from  the  Faculty. 

"Any  regular  member  of  the  school,  who  is  carrying  fifteen  hours'  work  a 
week,  with  an  average  standing  •f  75  per  cent.,  shall  be  eligible  to  the 
office  of  Alderman. 
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''The  City  Council  shall  sit  with  open  doors,  and  shall  pabliah  an 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  each  meeting. 

•  •••••••• 

**  A  general  election  for  Mayor,  Clerk,  Attorney,  Treasurer,  and  Judges 
shall  he  held  during  the  first  weeks  of  January  and  June,  respiactively. 

•  ••••••■■ 

"Inasmuch  as  the  (.'ity  of  Chicago  has  a  wider  range  of  civic  need  than 
the  Sch(X)l  City  can  have,  it  is  uixicrsUxxl  that  the  powers  and  duties  of  all 
officers  are  similar  to  those  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  only  so  far  as  these 
|)owers  and  duties  are  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  School  City. 

•  •••••••• 

"The  Government  of  the  Assembly  Hall  shall  constitute  a  separate 
department  with  the  following  features  :-- 

'^'An  officer  known  as  the  First  Assistant  Chief  of  Police,  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Mayor,  wiiose  duties  shall  pertain  exclusively  to  the 
Assembly  Hall. 

"  Three  tribunes  for  each  period  of  the  day  shall  be  appointed,  and  shall 
have  immediate  oversight  of  the  Hall ;  each  tribune  taking  charge  of  a 
particular  section. 

"  The  First  Assistant  Chief  of  Police,  in  conjunction  with  the  Mayor, 
shall  ai>i)oint  the  tribunes  for  the  Assembly  Hall. 

"  The  First  Assistant  Chief  of  Police  shall  have  general  oversi^t  of  the 
Hall,  and  shall  see  that  the  tribunes  proi)erly  perform  their  duties. 

"  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  tribunes  to  see  that  the  regulations  here- 
after enacted  are  ob-^erved,  and  to  re|»ort  flagrant  or  repeated  violations  to 
the  Court." 

The  second  example  selected  is  in  operation  at  the  Polytochnic 
School  at  Toledo,  where  what  is  called  the  Polytechnic  Kepublic 
exists,  regulated  by  a  Council  which  consist-s  of  the  Principal  and 
two  nieuibers  of  the  sUiff,  together  with  the  fifteen  students 
chosen  by  their  companions  from  each  year's  class,  freshmen, 
sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors.  This  committee  adjudicates 
iifwn  student  delinquencies,  repeated  "  tardiness,"  aisorderly 
conduct  in  the  corridors,  violent  loss  of  temper,  or  cigarette 
smoking,  which  in  the  present  instance  has  as  a  result  been 
completely  abolished.  '1  he  penalties  inflicted  on  the  culprits, 
who  are  called  l)efore  the  conuuittee  and  allowed  a  fair  hearing, 
may  be,  in  the  case  of  unpunctuality,  a  decree  to  make  up 
the  lost  time  ;  or  for  other  offences  an  apology  to  the  committee, 
or  actually  the  humiliation  of  a  public  apology  to  all  the  students. 
Rules  have  been  drawn  up  by  this  committee  to  which  all 
students  are  requested  to  conform. 

The  Council  is  constituted  by  an  Act,  entitled  "  To  provide  for 
the  organisation  of  a  Polytechnics  Republic,'*  and  opens  with  the 
words : — 

'^Believing  that  training  in  the  duties  of  citizeuHhip  is  an  essential 
feature  in  the  education  of  young  men  and  women,  tne  students  and 
faculty  of  the  Toledo  Pol.vtecnnic  School  do  ordain  and  establish  this 
constitution  for  th*»  purpose  of  promoting  the  welfare  and  best  interests  of 
the  Toledo  Polvtechnic  School. 

*  •••••••• 

"  This  Council  shall  consist  of  the  Superintendent  and  representatives  of 
the  faculty,  and  from  each  (;lass  represented  in  the  school. 

"^  Mio  ltej)ublic  shall  corsist  of  a  President,  Secretary, 
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Director  of  Public  Order,  Attorney,  and  other  officers  as  are  hereinafter 
specified. 

•  •••••••• 

"  The  Director  of  Public  Order  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  of  the  entire 
school,  majoritjr  vote  electing.  The  general  election  shall  take  place  as 
provided  in  Article  II.,  Section  3. 

*'  The  Attorney  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  and  shall  not  be  a 
member  of  the  Council.  He  snail  serve  five  months,  and  until  his  successor 
is  duly  appoi  ited  and  (jualified. 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Attorney  to  present  to  the  Council  all  cases 
of  violations  of  the  law.  He  has  the  power,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Council,  to  summon  any  member  of  the  school  or  faculty  as  a  witness  before 
the  Council. 

"  The  Council  also  has  the  power,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Super- 
intendent, to  administer  punishment  to  anv  student  guilty  of  any  mis- 
demeanour, or  violation  of  law  ;  no  student  shall,  however,  be  judged  guilty 
without  a  mil  and  free  hearing  of  the  case. 

"  The  Council  shall  meet  with  open  doors,  and  shall  publish  an  account 
of  each  meeting." 

•  •••••••• 

Here,  though  ostensibl}^  self-governing,  the  students  are 
actually  under  the  supervising  control  of  tne  more  experienced 
directors.  The  method  is  advantageous  in  developing  a  com- 
munal as  well  as  an  individualistic  spirit  in  the  young  people, 
and  seems  more  prevalent  in  the  Western  States  than  in  the 
Elastem,  which  are  more  strongly  leavened  by  European  tradi- 
tions. Principal  George  Carman  of  the  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago, 
considers  that  strong  personaUties  result  from  the  existence  of 
few  regulations  or  restraints,  and  reposes  confidence  in  the 
restraining  influence  of  public  opinion,  assisted  by  the  rapid 
development  of  the  socicil  instinct  which  takes  place  durmg 
High  School  life.  This  social  feeling  must  be  led  to  crystallise 
the  traditions  of  good  government — public  opinion  sufficing  to 
maintain  order,  and  making  for  high  morality  and  self-control. 

7.  The  feeling  of  responsibility  for  their  o^vn  success  in  life, 
characteristic  of  American  youth,  shows  itself  in  their  deter- 
mination to  acauire  the  thorough  education  in  which  they  have 
such  a  firm  faitn.  It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  be  told  that 
such  and  such  a  boy  is  maintaining  himself  by  his  own  labour 
during  his  High  School  course,  if  e  may  earn  from  ten  to  twelve 
dollars  a  week,  as  a  lamplighter  for  instance — some  enterprising 
lads  even  undertake  newspaper  sales,  farming  out  "  waits "  to 
other  boys,  thereby  exercising  the  faculty  of  organisation  at  an 
early  age.  Fom  Boston  to  St.  Louis,  and  even  farther  west,  this 
is  common.  A  fairly  Avide  range  of  occupations  is  open  to  him, 
though  the  self-supporting  student  has  a  hard  struggle  for 
existence  very  frequently.  Ho  may  act  as  carman  durmg  the 
evening  hours,  or  serve  in  shops  on  a  Saturday  night.  Ho 
may  take  charge  of  house  funiaccs,  or  undertixke  a  laundry 
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agency.  Ho  may  niilk  cows  on  a  farm  attached  to  a  College  ot 
Agriculture,  or  distribute  the  milk  in  a  neighbouring  city ;  while 
waiting  at  table  is  a  method  of  earning  board  widely  practised. 
For  g^rls,  domestic  service  seems  the  chief  employment.    The 

Shysical  fatigue,  as  well  as  the  mental  strain  of  leading  this 
ouble  life,  frequently  necessitates  an  extension  of  the  collie 
course,  and  effectually  debars  the  worker  from  social  enjoyments, 
but  it  has  its  compensating  value  in  "  developing  grit,"  signiticant 
of  future  success  in  life.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  maintenance 
will  be  more  generally  included  in  the  scnolarships  now  offered 
by  most  universities,  though  this  would  only  affect  a  very 
small  minority,  for  statistics  show  a  stea^lily  increasing 
numl^r  of  students  in  high  schools  and  colleges  each  yeiu*. 
This  has  been  described  as  the  "  era  of  High  School  buildmg." 
The  nimiber,  public  and  private,  has  increased  in  the  last 
ton  years,  according  to  figures  furnished  by  the  Washington 
Bureau  of  National  Education  from  slightly  over  4,000  to 
between  7,000  and  8,000 — a  clear  proof  of  the  persistent 
demand  for  accommodation  in  schools  equipped  for  secondary 
education — and  though  60  per  cent,  of  their  students  are  girls, 
young  men  are  still  found  in  large  majorities  at  universities 
throughout  the  country,  a  fact  which  is  significant  of  the  large 
proportion  of  lads  who  pass  on  from  high  school  to  college. 

8.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  nigh  estimate  placed  upon 
education  in  the  United  States — it  is  held  to  be  the  foundation 
of  all  success,  an  opinion  exemplified  by  the  enormous  smns 
devoted  annuallv  to  the  endowment  of  educational  institutions 
by  wealthy  citizens.  No  one  can  come  in  touch  with  these 
without  being  impressed  by  the  vigorous  activity  of  the 
national  educational  life ;  it  seems  as  if  its  pulse  throbs  with 
the  energy  of  youthful  zeal  and  enterprise ;  strong  in  its  deter- 
mination to  rear  a  race  of  patriots,  sound  in  mind  and  body, 
skilful  of  eye  and  hand,  equipped  for  every  phase  of  lite, 
permeated  with  habits  of  industry,  perseverance,  sersnceableness, 
trained  in  schools  characterised  by  a  healthy,  home-like, 
sympathetic  atmosphere.  The  ideal  is  not  yet  attained — much 
remains  to  be  done.  Meanwhile,  I  believe,  it  is  shared  by  the 
many  earnest,  thoughtful  teachers  watching  over  the  interests  of 
England's  children,  who  are  steadily  aiming  at  the  same  goal, 
animated  by  the  same  devoted  spirit,  courageous  in  the  face 
of  difficulties,  strong  to  overcome  all  obstacles,  undaunted  by  the 
fortunately  tmnsient,  though  meanwhile  hampering,  limitations 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  traditions  and  precedents  of  a 
system  deeply  tinged  with  the  conservative  convictions  of  past 
generations. 

Alice  Ravenhilu 
Sept.,  1901. 
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THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHEKS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

OF  AMERICA. 


I.  Statistics  of  Public  and  Private  Normal  Schools. 

The  oldest  State  Normal  School  in  America  dates  back  to  the 
yeai*  1839  ;  but  neaily  twenty  yeai-s  before  that  date  classes  had 
been  set  apail  in  secondaiy  schools  for  the  special  prepai'ation  of 
teachei-s.  In  those  days  private  schools  had  usually  a  greatei' 
reputation  than  j^ubUc  schools ;  and  in  several  States  the  former 
were  the  hi-st  to  undertake,  out  of  philanthropic  motives,  tho 
task  of  fm-nishing  trained  teachei*s.  Since  that  time  training 
institutions  of  both  kinds,  pubhc  and  private,  have  continued  to 
grow  and  inciease.  The  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  at  AYashington  for  1898-99  gives  the  numbei'  of  thn 
various  institutions  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  of 
each  class  thus  :— 


Institutious. 


•public  Noruial  Schools    -                "        "        *  !  ^^^ 

Private  Normal  Schools I  165 

Attached  to  public  Universities  and  Colleges  '  29 

Attached  to  private  Universities  and  Colleges  '  206 

Attached  to  Public  High  Schools    -        -        -  !  544 

Attached  to  Private  High  Schools  -        -        -  I  378 


Students. 


44,808 
23,572 
2,541 
6,950 
8,930 
6,886 


The  private  Normal  Schools  flourish  mainly  in. those  States 
which  lack  pubUc  schools,  very  few,  for  instance,  being  found  on 
the  Noi-th  Atlantic  seaboaid.  They  ai-e  frequently  little  more 
than  business  enterprises,  and,  therefore,  admit  students  without 
entrance  examination.  The  best  of  them  are  not  so  well  organised 
and  equipped  as  the  State  institutions,  the  methods  of  which  they 
follow.    I  shall  therefoie  not  refer  to  them  further. 


n.  The  Training  of  Teachers  before  the  Year  1880. 

The  tii-st  State  Normal  School  owed  its  existence  to  the  revival 
of  elementary  education,  which  took  place  about  the  year  1840. 
In  1837  Massachusetts  established  the  first  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion.    They  appointed  as  their  Secretary   Horace    Mann,   the 

*  Public  signifies  directly  under  the  control  of  a  local  or  central  authority ; 
private,  controlled  by  churches,  societies,  or  individuals  ;  a  few  of  the  latter 
receive  State  aid 
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Apostle  of  tho  Common  School.  As  he  tramped  the  country 
preaching  to  rich  and  poor  in  every  town  and  village,  the  necessity 
of  establishing  good  free  schools,  he  spoke,  too,  of  the  importance 
of  specially  trained  tciichei-s.  In  1838  a  mem}3er  of  the  Board, 
Mr.  Edmund  Dwight,  offered  10,000  dols.  to  establish  a  Normal 
School  on  condition  that  the  Board  doubled  the  amount.  Horace 
Mann  pushed  the  mattei*  forward,  and  already  in  1839,  two  schools 
were  at  work  ;  another  followed  in  1840.* 

Then  for  the  next  twenty  yeai's  comparatively  little  progress 
was  made ;  Massachusetts  opened  one  more ;  New  York  one ; 
Rhode  Island  one  ;  but  there  was  loud  o;)|K)sition  to  such  schemes. 
We  are  told,  indeed,  that  during  the  first  t€n  yciirs  only  the  heroic 
endurance  of  privations  on  the  pail  of  the  staffs  and  the  persistent 
advocacy  of  Horace  Mann,  prevented  the  three  schools  of  Massa- 
chusetts from  being  closed.  The  Normal  Schools  l^ecame  popular 
only  when  some  generations  of  teachers  from  them  convinced 
the  pubHc  of  theu*  value ;  and  when  the  Civil  War  had  more  deeply 
imi)ressed  the  public  conscience  with  a  sense  of  the  duty  of  a  demo- 
cratic community  towai'ds  the  education  of  the  rising  generation. 
Then  the  movement  for  establishing  Training  Schools  for  teachers 
spread  rapidly  west  and  south,  and,  despite  the  financial  difficulties 
prevaiUng  at  the  end  of  the  Ci\'il  War,  many  excellent  schools  were 
soon  at  work. 

The  iDCginning  of  the  movement  in  Tennsylvauia  was  of  much 
earUer  dat«,  and  is  of  interest  to  EngUshmen,  IxMMiuse  the  Quaker 
City  was  for  a  time  the  home  of  Ijancaster,  the  author,  with  Bell, 
of  the  monitorial  system.  In  Lancaster's  system  there  was  an 
alluring,  but  delusive,  combination  of  philanthi-opy  and  cheapness. 
A  model  school  was  established  after  English  patterns  vrfth 
Lancaster  liimself  as  principal,  to  train  monitoi'S  and  pupil- 
teachers  in  the  art  of  teaching.  From  1818  to  about  1848  this 
system  held  sway  over  a  part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  hindered  pro- 
gress in  half  a  dozen  other  States.  When  it  was  abandoned  in 
Pennsylvania  the  State  was  divided  into  thii-teen  districts,  each 
of  which  is  now  provided  with  a  Normal  School. 

In  the  Stiite  of  New  York  **  Training  "  from  the  beginning  has 
followed  two  diixjctions.  Classes  for  this  pur|)08e  were  attached  as 
early  as  1821  to  several  "Academies,"  or  Secondary  Schools.  In 
1834  the  Government  granted  subsidies  of  400  dols.  and 
upwards  to  any  Academies  organising  such  classes ;  a  report 
of  1842  shows  08 1  students  emolled  in  them.  It  was  seen, 
however,  that  the  training  here  given  fitted  the  students  to 
become  teachei'S  in  select  schools  rather  than  in  theConmion  Schools, 
and,  in  1844,  a  Normal  School  was  opened  in  Albany  to  train 
teachers  specially  for  the  latter  purpose.  Hei'e  the  movement 
stopped  until  1807,  when  the  School  Sui)ei-intendent  of  Oswego, 
Dr.  Sheldon,  prevailed  on  the  State  Board  to  expand  the  work 

• 

*  St.  Mark's  College,  Chelsea,  the  first  Training  College  iu  England  aided 
by  a  Qoverumeut  grant,  was  opened  in  1S41. 
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<rf  his  flourishing  training  class  into  a  Normal  School.  Dr.  Sheldon 
hiniself  was  appointed  Princiiml  of  the  new  Normal  School  without, 
however,  resigning  his  post  as  Superintendent.  Therefoi*e  he  was 
able  to  use  the  common  schools  of  the  town,  schools  staffed  by 
teachers  whom,  to  some  extent,  he  had  trained,  for  the  purposes  of 
observation  and  pi*actice  by  students  in  the  Normal  School. 
♦Dr.  Sheldon  held  this  position  until  his  death,  in  the  year  1898. 
Owing  to  his  nobiUty  of  character,  his  entliusiasm  for  education, 
and  his  constant  efforts  to  improve  the  methods  of  the  Common 
Schools,  the  Oswego  school  was  attended  by  many  teachers  from 
other  States ;  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  it  exerted  a.  decisive 
influence  on  the  methods  of  tlie  Normal  Schools  then  springing 
up  in  the  west  and  south.  It  is  of  interest  to  us  to  learn  that  the 
work  at  Oswego  was  started  on  its  progressive  path  by  a  teacher 
from  England.  Dr.  Sheldon,  when  yet  only  Sujjerintendent  of 
Schools,  heard  at  Toronto  of  object-lessons  and  the  Festalozzian 
method ;  he  also  saw  there  the  appliances  for  teaching  by  this 
method,  which  had  been  imported  from  tlie  Home  and  Colonial 
College  in  London.  Forthwith  he  sent  for  a  teacher  from  this 
college  to  take  charge  of  liis  training  class,  and  he  himself  entered 
the  class  as  hev  pupil.  Slie  remained  at  Oswego  only  eighteen 
months,  but  in  that  time  the  object-lesson  method  had  taken 
firm  root,  and  it  spread  from  (Jswego  tlu^oughout  the  irnited 
States.  The  methods,  thei-efore,  of  the  American  Normal  School 
until  about  the  veai*  1880  resembled  tliose  which  have  been  esteemed 
in  elementary  educaticm  in  England.  Thereafter  new  foi*ces 
appear,  foi-ces  which  aim  at  moulding  the  methods  of  the  elemen- 
tary school  into  accordance  with  a  scientific  theoiy  of  education ; 
"training''  then  began  to  take  a  new  significance,  and  soon  it 
greatly  extended  its  bounds. 

Before  passing  to  consider  this,  from  the  professional  point  of 
view,  the  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  subject,  let  us  see 
what  had  Ijeen  accomplished  before  1880. 

In  the  year  1806  eighty-seven  State  Normal  Schools  had  been 
established,  and  thirty-two  County  or  6ity  Normal  Schools ; 
thirteen  States  had  only  one  Normal  School  each,  and  nine  had 
none ;  I'ennsylvania  had  eleven.  New  Ynrk  nino,  and  Massa- 
chusetts tive  ;  none  of  the  other  States  had  more  than  four. 


III.  Supplementary  Forms  of  Training. 

But  outside  the  Normal  Schools,  pubUc  and  private,  other  agencies 
were  at  work,  less  efficient,  but  yet  valuable.  One  we  have  men- 
tioned alx)ve — ^the  training  class  attached  to  an  Academy  or 
High  School,  or  organised  under  the  8i)ecial  direction  of  a  city 
Superintendent. 


*  His  daughter,  Mary  Sheldon  Barnes,  wife  of  Prof.  Earl  Barnes, 
was  well  known  to  teachers  in  London  before  her  lamented  death  in  1808. 
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The  practice  of  establishing  City  Training  Classes,  copied 
from  New  York  State,  has  become  general,  because  of  the 
favour  granted  by  Americans  to  local  control  in  school  affairs. 
Any  town  which  engages  a  special  superintendent  for  its 
schoois  is  independent  of  the  control  exerted  by  the  State 
Superintendent,  and  has  permission  to  establish  its  own 
Ti'aining  Class.  Such  classes  are  generally  attached  to  the  City 
High  School,  i.e.,  the  High  School  off  el's  a  year  or  two  of  pro- 
fessional study  to  the  pupils  who  intend  to  become  teachers  in  the 
City  Schools.*  In  the  larger  cities  the  Training  Class  has  grown 
beyond  the  contro?  jf  the  High  School,  and  developed  into  a  City 
Training  or  Normal  School,  with  an  equipment  rivalling  that  of 
the  State  Normal  Schools.  For  example,  the  Girls'  Nonnal  School 
of  Philadelphia  was  separated  from  the  Girls'  High  School  in 
1895  ;  it  numbers  now  about  six  hundred  students.  New  York 
has  a  **  Normal  College,'*  with  a  course  of  four  yeai*s,  and  fom* 
hundred  students ;  Boston  and  Chicago  have  Training  Schools, 
each  with  about  five  hundred  students. 

Thus  the  number  of  teachers  entering  the  schools  with  pre- 
Uminary  training  is  rapidly  increasing,  but  it  is  estimated  that  even 
yet  not  half  of  the  total  number  pass  through  either  a  Normal 
School  or  Training  Class.f  To  help  the  untrained  and  also  to 
stimulate  all  to  continue  then*  professional  studies  and  improve 
their  practice,  it  is  the  custom  throughout  the  States  to  hold  amiually 
**  Teachers'  Institutes."  They  last  usually  a  week,  sometimes 
longer.  As  a  rule,  they  are  organised  by  the  County  and  City 
Superintendents,  who  also  take  an  active  pai*t  in  leading  the 
classes ;  sometimes  they  are  controlled  by  Teachers'  Associations. 
It  is  said  that  they  are  annually  attended  by  one-half  the  teachers 
of  public  schools ;  in  some  States  attendance  is  compulsory. 

The  Institute  dates  back  to  the  revival  of  education  led  by 
Horace  Mann  and  Henry  Barnard,  and  it  has  imdoubtedly  aided 
greatly  to  cultivate  amongst  the  teachers  an  interest  in  profeft- 
sional  study,  and  spread  afar  new  ideas. 

E.  J.  Payne,  late  Professor  of  Pedagogics  in  Michigan  Univei'sity, 
describes  it  as ''  a  Normal  School  with  a  very  shoi-t  course  of  study." 
Frequently  a  noted  lecturer  is  engaged  to  give  a  com-se  of  lectures 
on  some  aspect  of  educational  philosophy  or  of  science,  and  this 
may  form  the  basis  for  a  course  of  reading,  continuing  during  the 
coming  year. 

When  writing  of  Teachers'  Institutes  Prof.  Boone  says  :  "  Almost 
no  agency,  excepting  a  formal  and  established  coiu'se  of  training, 


*  Analogous  administratively  to  what  would  be  the  case  in  England 
if  the  Pupil  Teachers'  Centre  were  a  department  of  the  local  Secondary 
School. 

t  Dii  Harris  gives  the  number  of  normal  students  in  each  million  of 
inhabitants  in  1880  as  240  ;  in  1897  as  936.  Mr.  Bankine,  H.M.I.,  gives 
th"  number  of  teachers  in  English  elementary  schools  in  1901  as  77,733 
uncertificated  and  62,085  certificated.  But  of  the  latter  only  36,020  have 
paaned  through  a  Training  College. 
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can  do  so  much  for  the  right  guidance  of  the  teacher,  the  sharpening 
of  her  understanding,  and  the  full  rounding  of  her  profesrdonal 
character,  as  the  frequent  meeting,  under  wise  direction,  of  a  body 
of  teachers  in  daily  co-operation  and  intercourse."* 

Of  a  similar  character,  but  lasting  from  a  fortnight  to  six  weeks, 
are  the  Summer  Schools  of  Pedagogy,  which  are  now  held  at  several 
Normal  Schools,  watering-places,  and  Universities.  The  University 
of  Chicago  continues  a  full  programme  of  work  right  through  the 
summer  quarter,  and  several  hundred  teachers  enter  its  academic 
and  professional  classes  for  either  the  whole  or  half  session. 

Yet  another  department  of  training  deserves  mention.  In 
the  year  1898-99  Kindergartens  were  maintained  by  213  cities 
in  connection  with  their  public  schools,  and  these  were  staffed 
by  2,532  teachers.  To  train  teachers  for  these  Kindergartens 
164  Normal  Schools  have  opened  Kindergarten  departments, 
with  a  coiu'se  varying  in  length  from  six  months  to  two  years. 
But  in  general  the  Kindergarten  training  of  these  schools  does  not 
yet  rank  so  high  as  that  of  several  private  schools  and  Kinder- 
garten Associations. 

The  Kmdergarten  was  first  established  in  the  United  States  in 
1868.  In  1873  Dr.  Harris,  who  was  then  Superintendent  of 
Schools  at  St.  Ix)uis,  prevailed  on  the  Board  of  Education  to 
introduce  the  system  into  the  public  schools  of  that  city,  and  he 
himself  helped  to  train  the  first  teachers.  Since  then  Froebelianism 
has  had  a  growing  influence  in  attracting  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  establishing  rational  principles  of  education,  and 
making  these  the  basis  of  the  methods  and  devices  taught  in  the 
Normal  School. 


rv.  Thk  Endeavour  to  Reach  a  Scientific  Basis  for 

Teaching  and  Training. 

We  have  now  marked  out  the  directions  followed  by  various 
8ch(X)l  boards  and  societies  in  seeking  to  raise  the  standard  of  teaching 
power  throughout  the  country  during  fifty  years  previous  to  1880. 
After  that  date,  however,  we  perceive  some  novel  agencies  at  work, 
which  aim  at  nothing  less  than  reforming — or  may  we  say  trans- 
forming ? — the  methods  of  the  Common  School.  During  the  last 
twenty  years  so  much  has  been  effected  in  this  direction,  that  it 
should  be  possible  to-day  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  relative 
value  of  the  "  new  education,''  and  to  note  its  relation  to  "  Training." 

Before  1880  there  were  many  tokens  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
results  of  the  Common  School  education,  and  the  spread  of  the 
Kindergarten  system  was  leading  people  here  and  there  to  the 
view  that  a  remedy  for  the  evils  would  be  foimd  only  in  adapting 
school  life  to  the  needs  and  natural  powers  of  the  eh^d.  Yet  this 
rune  era  in  education  broke  in  abruptly  upon  the  old  routine. 

*  "Education  in  the  United  StAtes,"  by  R.  O.  Boone,  p.  12ft. 
5602.  *i  K 
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Mechanical  methods  were  then  cramping  and  binding  down  the 
natural  springs  of  hfe  in  the  child  as  with  iron  fetters,  and  explosives 
were  needed  to  set  him  free. 

Again  it  was  an  enlightened  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education 
who  provided  a  place  where  they  might  take  effect  without  killing 
the  operator.  In  1875  at  Quincy,  a  small  town  near  Boston, 
the  School  Board  were  dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  the  schools,  and 
they  engaged  as  their  Supei'int^ndent  Francis  Parker,  a  teacher  who 
was  known  to  have  recently  studied  education  in  Germany,  and 
to  be  prepared  with  innovations,  to  ini})rove  matters.  They  gave 
him  a  free  hand,  and  before  long  complaints  reached  them.  The 
new  Superintendent  had  banished  the  "  readers "  and  "  ready 
reckoners  "  ;  and  he  had  told  the  teachers  to  "  burn  the  spelling- 
books."  It  wjia  said  that  the  children  did  not  even  learn  the 
alphalx^t  (!),  and  that  the  discipline  in  tlu^  sch(X)ls  was  Ix^ing  ruined. 
The  Board  paid  visit^i  of  inspection  ;  they  found  that  boredom  and 
punishments  had  disappeared  ;  both  teachera  and  pupils  were 
lively  and  occupied,  and  the  children  were  happy.  They  agreed  to 
let  the  Su|)erint<3ndent  pui'sue  his  way.  When  Colonel  Parker 
left  Quincy  in  1883  we  find  entered  on  the  I'eport  of  the  committee 
this  statement :  "  He  has  transformed  our  ])ublic  schools.  He 
found  them  machines  and  left  them  organisms.  He  breathed 
life,  growth,  and  happiness  into  our  schooliXK)m,  and  the  weary 
prison  became  a  pleasin*e  liouse/' 

In  April,  1900,  tlie  twenty-fiftli  annivoi-sary  of  the  inaugiu^ation 
of  the  "Quincy  Methods''  was  celebrated  at  Quincy;  and  many 
friends  then  met  again/ aft<'r  long  yeai-s  of  service  in  other  fields, 
to  do  honour  to  the  iirst  leader  of  the  New  Mucation.  To  us 
the  note  of  deepest  signiiieanee  in  the  sj)eeches  and  lettei'S  that 
marked  the  occasion  is  the  evident  sense  of  victorv  ;  it  is  taken 
for  granted  that  the  field  is  altogether  won.  "  There  is  hardly  a 
good  feature  in  our  primary  and  grammar  grades,''  wi-ote  the 
Superintendent  of  Brookline,  "  that  does  not  owe  something  to 
him  ((.'olonel  Parker)."  ])r.  Harris  s<iid  that  he  looked  upon 
Colonel  J^lrker's  work  as  a  reform  ratlier  than  a  revolution  :  "  A 
method  of  autliority  had  prevailed ;  such  a  method  is  stultifying. 
The  true  metliod  is  the  method  of  enlightenment.  The  Quincy 
system  has  proclaimed  that  the  school  shall  be  a  temple  of  fi-eedom.'* 
Dr.  N.  M.  I^utler  said  that  Colonel  Parker  has  "  called  upon  the 
teiicher  to  leave  ofV  being  a  mercliant  dealing  in  information,  and 
to  prepare  himself  to  become  a  builder  of  human  souls." 

Fi-ancis  Parker  won  tlu^  rank  of  colonel  by  his  services  in  the 
FedcM-al  Army.  IFe  had  l)egun  to  tcjich  when  a  boy  of  sixteen, 
nine  ytsu's  before  th(;  war;  and  the  scenes  of  the  battle- 
field served  only  to  (i»^epen  llie  convictions  of  the  teacher: 
he  (leterniine'l  to  seek  in  educntio]i  the  forces  that  would 
banish  war.  When  the  war  ceased,  lie  conducted  for  four  yean? 
a  Normal  School  at   Dayton,  ('>hio.     Then,  perceivmg  the  need 
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of  a  period  of  investigation  and  study  as  preparation  for  further 
advance,  he  went  for  two  years  to  Grermany,  and  entered  the  Berlin 
University  as  a  student.  Here  he  made  a  special  study  of  the 
philosophy  of  Hegel.  On  his  retm^n  to  America  he  accepted  the 
Quincy  appointment ;  and  proceeded  to  work  out  methods  of  educa- 
tion in  accordance  with  tie  conceptions  he  had  then  reached  of 
mental  development. 

His  work  at  Quincy  showed  him  that  a  reform  of  school  methods 
based  on  principles  of  mental  development,  could  be  effected  only 
by-  teachera  who  understood  those  j)rinciples.  Therefore  the 
reform  must  first  enter  the  Normal  Schools.  After  leaving 
Quincy  he  was  for  a  short  time  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  Soston,  and  then  he  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Principalship  of  the  Cook  County  Normal  School,  Illinois. 
This  school  had  been  established  four  yeare;  it  had  already 
won  a  good  reputation,  and  the  committee  desired  a  Principal 
who  would  raise  its  professional  standing  still  higher.  It 
was  situated  in  a  small  park  in  a  suburb  of  Chicago ;  and  was 
permitted  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  l^xiiication  to  us(»  cme  of  their 
schools  as  a  practising  school.  Colonel  Parker  found  the  com- 
mittee Uberally  disposed,  and  they  helped  him  to  gather  a  stafY 
pledged  to  research  and  rcconsti'uction,  some  of  whom  are  still 
working  with  him.  The  programme  of  this  sdiool  Avas  divided 
into  four  departments  :  Natural  Science,  Mathematics,  Geography, 
and  History.  The  task  assigned  to  the  stafY  in  each  department 
comprised  the  investigation  of  all  available  material,  whether  ancient 
or  modem,  for  the  purpose  of  discoveruig  the  parts  most  valuable 
and  most  suitable  for  children.  Colonel  l^arker  devoted  himself 
mainly  to  watching  that  the  method  of  jnesentation  in  training 
class  and  practising  sc»lu)ol,  was  in  conformity  with  the  natural 
laws  of  mental  development.  "  The  sch(K)l,"  said  Colonel  Parker, 
"  should  not  be  a  place  where  cliildren  learn  in  order  to  live,  but 
a  place  where  they  live  in  order  to  learn  "  ;  therefore  life  must 
be  investigated,  Ufe  everywhere  and  in  all  ages,  in  order  to  find 
what  events  should  be  presented  to  cliildren,  what  scenes  they 
should  Uve  over  again.  Anthro[)ology  and  the  lives  of  primitive 
races  yet  living,  natural  science  and  myth,  industrit^s  and  games, 
civic  government  and  popular  song— harvt^sts  must  be  gleaned 
from  all  these  fields  to  yield  bread  for  the  nurture  of  the  children 
in  the  elementary  school. 

So  the  Nature  Study  was  inaugurated,  which,  connected  with 
the  name  of  Mr.  Jju'kman  of  Cook  County  Normal  Scho<^)l,  has 
ah-eady  spread  through  the  common  schools  of  the  T'^nited  States  ; 
and  a  new  conception  of  the  Histoi-y  suitiil)le  for  little  children— 
a  study  of  the  industries  and  civilisation  of  priniitivt*  j)(H)])les— 
began  to  take  form  there  in  the  class-room  of  Miss  Kice.  The  school 
soon  began  to  attract  students  from  a  distance  ;  many  experienced 
teachers  came  to  it  froiji  other  Stiitea,  and  then  cairied  the  new 
gospel  to  their  homes. 

6305.  "-^•"- 
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But  the  line  of  advance  had  to  be  cut  through  much  opposition. 
Colonel  Parker  says  that  he  does  not  like  fighting ;  but  his  opponents 
know  that,  wherever  he  believes  the  question  at  issue  to  touch 
the  rights  of  children,  he  will  be  as  eager  for  attack  now  as  when 
he  led  his  regiment  to  battle  for  poUtical  freedom.  The  noise  of 
school  battles  in  Chicago,  indeed,  first  attracted  the  attention 
of  many  educationists  to  his  work,  and  amongst  other  tokens  of 
encouragement  he  treasures  letters  from  R.  H.  Quick,  the  author 
of  "  Educational  Reformers. " 

The  heads  of  public  educational  institutions  in  the  United  States 
have  frequently  very  imeasy  seats ;  they  are  subject  to  annual 
re-election,  and  a  timi  of  the  poUtical  sympathies  of  the  Board, 
or  a  wave  of  impopularity  may  send  them  adrift.  Again  imd  again 
only  the  strenuous  exertions  of  Colonel  Parker's  friends  prevented 
this  calamity  at  the  Cook  County  Normal  School.  The  Chicago 
Board  of  Education  established  its  own  training  class ;  and  when 
the  civic  boundaries  of  Chicago  were  extended  so  far  as  to  absorb 
the  greater  part  of  Cook  County,  Colonel  Parker's  school  was  no 
longer  necessary  to  the  Cook  Coimty  Board.  As  the  College 
entailed  a  heavy  expenditure,  mainly  (as  it  appeared)  in  order  to 
train  teachers  from  other  cities  and  States,*  the  managers  decided 
in  1896  to  give  it  up,  and  the  staff  received  notice  that  they  would 
be  disbanded  at  the  end  of  the  year.  After  many  appeals  from 
diflerent  quarters  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  were  persuaded 
to  take  over  the  Cook  County  Normal  School,  plant  and  staff, 
and  transfer  thither  the  City  Training  Classes.  Thus  it  became  the 
Chicago  Normal  School. 

But  to  neither  party  did  the  new  arrangement  prove  very  satis- 
factory. Instead  of  the  hundred  or  so  pupils,  of  whom  the  greater 
})art  were  experienced  teachers,  the  school  now  received  four  hundred 
girls  and  about  twenty  boys  straight  from  the  City  High  Schools. 
It  was  found  necessary  to  change  the  character  of  the  teaching  and 
proceed  more  slowly.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Principal  and  his 
methods  were  not  generally  popular  with  the  Board.  Very  for- 
tunately at  this  juncture  Mrs.  Emmons  Blane,  a  wealthy  Chicago 
lady,  determined  that  the  work  should  be  rescued  from  its  trammels 
and  be  given  room  for  growth.  In  the  spring  of  1899  she  offered 
to  Colonel  Parker  to  found  and  endow  for  this  purpose  an  "  Educa- 
tional Institute  "  in  Chicago  to  undertake  the  professional  training 
of  both  elementary  and  secondary  teachers,  independent  aUke  of 
Stat«  and  City.  The  amount  of  propertv  she  devoted  to  the  enter- 
prise was  3,000,000  dols.  (£600,000). 

In  July,  1900,  the  new  institute  began  work  with  a  large  Summer 
School.  Since  then  it  has  undergone  a  further  transformation ; 
it  accepted  last  sprmg  the  offer  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  to  enter  the  circle  of  its  professional  schools,  and  is 

*  The  student  of  American  civic  institutions  will  be  aware  how  power- 
fully the  independence  of  cities  and  States  (lacking  a  central  unifyiDg 
influence)  has  affected  education  at  every  turn. 
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now  known  as  the  "  School  of  Education  ''  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  The  friends  of  educational  progress  may  well  congratulate 
Colonel  Parker  and  his  stafV  on  reaching  such  a  goal.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  though  established  barely  fourteen  yeai-s,  is 
already  both  large  and  wealthy,  and  many  of  its  piofessors  are 
men  of  repute  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  new  School 
of  Education  will  both  render  service  to  the  other  depai-tments 
of  study  in  the  University  and  itself  share  in  their  advance. 

In  this  summary  of  Francis  Parkei*'s  career  we  have  said  little 
about  the  principles  on  which  he  seeks  to  build.  It  is  said  that 
his  chief  power  consists  in  inspu'ing  other  workei-s,  and  in  urging 
them  on  to  their  best  efforts ;  and  that  he  succeeds  in  this  despite 
the  fact  that  he  rarely  finds  it  possible  to  give  clear  expression 
to  his  own  deepest  convictions. 

As  far  as  we  can  judge,  his  philosophy  of  education  is  most  akin 
to  that  of  Froebel.  He  strongly  denounces  the  doctrine  that  the 
instincts  of  the  child  are  naturally  evil,  and  he  appeals  for  school- 
room methods  which  permit  free  development.  His  teachers 
say  that  he  constantly  tells  them  to  "  keep  their  hands  off  the 
children "  (not,  of  course,  merely  in  a  pliysical  sense).  Self- 
activity  and  a  right  envu-onment  bulk  as  largely  in  his  theoiy  of 
education  Jis  thev  do  in  the  "  Education  of  Man.'* 

In  the  field  of  pvsychological  investigation  Colonel  Paiker  lays 
no  claim  to  oinginality.  He  has  accepted  from  the  doctrines 
regarding  mental  and  moral  development  laid  down  by  previous 
thinkers,  those  which  seemed  to  him  nearest  the  truth,  and  has 
set  himself  the  task  of  constructing  a  class-room  practice  in  har- 
mony therewith. 

But  other  leaders  who  are  now  at  work  shaping  American 
education  say  that,  before  we  can  hope  to  formulate  a  sound 
system  of  education,  we  must  reconstruct  our  psychology.  They 
tell  us  that  the  science  of  mind  has  hitherto  considered  (mainly, 
when  not  solely)  the  adult  mind.  The  child  mind  is  not  merely 
a  simpUfied  and  incomplete  adult  mind  ;  it  passes  through  various 
transformations,  sloughs  off  old  forms  and  shoots  out  new  ones 
several  times,  before  reaching  the  final  stage.  Therefore  no  sound 
system  of  education  can  be  established  until  we  have  a  trustworthy 
genetic  psychology.  The  le^ider  in  this  school  of  thought  is  Dr 
G.  Stanley  Hall,  President  of  Clark  Univei-sity,  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts. Dr.  Stanley  Hall  began  his  investigations  into  the 
development  of  mental  life  in  children  more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  when  he  was  Lecturer  on  Pedagogy  at  Harvard.  His  fii*st 
publication  on  the  subject  appeared  in  May,  1882,  under  the 
title  "  Contents  of  Children's  Minds."  (Princeton  Review.)  In 
1880  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Pedagogy 
at  Johns  Hopkins  Univei-sity,  and  in  1888  President  of  Clark 
University  (founded  in  1887),  a  small  institution,  established 
to  promote  exclusively  scientific  research,  and  therefoi*e  admitting 
only  graduate  students.       On  the  list  of  subjects  whioli  may  1  (^ 
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submitted  by  students  seeking  a  degree  in  philosophy  Dr.  Hall 
has  given  to  education  the  rank  of  a  "  major ''  subject.  Every 
year,  therefore,  one  or  more  special  inquiries  into  phases  of  child 
life  or  educational  values  are  being  earned  on  under  Dr.  Hall's 
guidance.  The  inquirer  first  pushes  his  investigation  as  far  as  he 
can  over  the  plain  of  childhood  at  home  and  abroad ;  then  he 
must  search  the  other  life  sciences — biolog}%  anthropology,  and 
sociology — for  any  light  these  may  throw  on  the  subject,  and  he 
must  glean  from  literature  and  history  what  men  have  previously 
felt  and  said  alx)ut  it.  After  sifting  all  this  material  he  must 
formulate  conchisions  or  suggestions  of  general  education.il  value. 
The  results  of  his  investigation  ai-e  published  in  one  of  the  two 
journals  issued  by  the  Univei'sity  —  the  American  Journal  of 
Psydiology  or  the  Pedagogical  Seminary, 

The  chief  contributions  which  liave  been  already  furnished 
to  the  science  of  education  by  the  Clark  School  may  be  conveniently 
classed  under  foiu*  heads :  (1)  Physiology  and  Physiological 
Psychology ;  (2)  The  Instincts  of  Childhood ;  (3)  The  Stages  of 
Mental  Growth  ;  (4)  Arrested  Development. 

1.  The  laboratory  for  experiments  is  in  the  chai'ge  of  Dr.  E.  0. 
Sanford.  It  constitutes  the  starting  point  for  many  investiga- 
tions, which  are  carried  later  into  the  schoolroom. 

2.  Many  studies  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  discovering 
the  pecuUar  nature  and  time  of  development  of  the  various  instincts. 
Dr.  Hall  considers  the  chief  business  of  the  Kindergarten  and 
Primary  School  to  be  the  cultivation  of  healthy  instincts,  and  the 
transformation  of  tendencies  which  are  hai*niful  to  such  as  are 
helpful. 

3.  That  there  are  well-marked  stages  in  mental  development, 
alternate  leaps  and  rests,  has  been  proved  by  the  investigations 
into  the  growth  of  the  l)ody  and  the  development  of  instincts. 
Dr.  llall  has  sought  to  determine  the  periods  at  which  various 
studies  should  l)e  begun,  and  how  the  curriculum  of  the  school 
may  be  adapted  to  the  uneven  rate  of  mental  gi'owth. 

4.  That  an-est  of  development  is  a  common  result  of  oiu*  present 
unscientific  training  of  children  is  a  conviction  that  will  be  shared 
with  Dr.  Hall  by  many  a  teacher  and  parent.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  in  an  article  in  the  Forum  of  September,  1901,  he 
asks  for  the  gift  of  1,000,000  dols.  to  Clark  University  to  establish 
an  experimental  school,  in  which  to  test  their  new  educational 
principles.  **  The  school,"  he  writes,  *'  will  be  essentially  pedo- 
centric  rather  than  schoUocentric ;  it  will  fit  both  the  practice 
and  results  of  modern  science  and  psychological  study;  it  will 
make  reUgion  and  morals  more  effective,  and  will  contribute 
something  to  bring  the  race  to  the  higher  maturity  of  the  super- 
man that  is  to  be,  effectiveness  in  developing  which  is  the  highest 
and  final  test  of  art,  science,  religion,  home.  State,  Uterature,  and 
everv  human  institution." 
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Clark  University  comes  into  touch  with  the  Common  School 
teacher  in  its  Summer  School,  which  is  attended  by  between  two 
and  three  hundred  teachei-s  from  institutions  of  all  grades.  The 
teachers  come  to  heai*  of  the  latest  doctrines,  and  also  of  the  latest 
speculations,  of  the  psychologist  and  educational  theorist.  Thus 
interest  in  the  "  Child  Study  Movement ''  has  spread  rapidly, 
and  Dr.  Hall  and  his  coadjutor's  are  now  assisted  by  a  host  of 
workers,  who  supply  him  with  the  material  for  investigation. 
Also  many  independent  mvestigatoi-s  have  entered  the  field,  amongst 
whom  we  should  note  specially  Mark  Baldwin,  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology at  Princeton  University,  and  Karl  Barnes,  late  Professor 
of  Pedagogy  at  Leland  Stanford  .f  unior  TJnivei-sity. 

Genetic  psychology,  however,  is  only  one  line  in  the  great  march 
of  scientific  progi'ess  that  marks  this  ago.  It  is  advancing  step  by 
step  with  the  other  sciences  of  which  it  is  a  branch — ])hysiological 
and  experimental  psychology,  anthropology,  and  sociology.  In 
the  larger  Universities  in  America  each  of  these  sciences  is  assigned 
to  a  distinct  department  (more  than  twenty  richly  equipped 
laboratories  are  engaged  in  investigations  in  physiological  psy- 
chology) ;  and  their  influence  in  shaping  the  new  ideas  about  educa- 
tion must  be  noted  when  endeavouring  to  account,  as  we  now  must 
seek  to  do,  for  the  sudden  development  of  Education  Departments 
and  Schools  in  the  Universities. 


V.  TRAmmo  Introduckd  into  the  Universities. 

The  Normal  School  has  never  been  so  widely  separated  from  the 
University  in  America  as  in  England.  Among  educational 
institutions  in  general  it  ranks  next  to  the  University;  many 
noted  University  professors  began  their  career  as  instructors 
in  Normal  Schools,  and  a  few  schools  have  from  the  beginning 
either  been  affiliated  to  Universities,  or  have  been  granted  per- 
mission under  certain  conditions  to  bestow  degrees.  For  instance, 
the  Peabody  Normal  College,  Nashville,  the  only  pubUc  Normal 
School  of  Tennessee,  constitutes  the  Literary  Department  of  the 
State  University.  Ohio  has  no  Normal  School ;  but  in  1885  a 
Normal  Department  was  opened  in  the  State  University,  which, 
to  some  extent,  supplies  the  lack.  The  Michigan  State  Normal 
College  and  the  Normal  College  of  New  York  City  grant  degrees 
of  pedagog}'. 

The  first  demand  for  a  more  advanced  instruction  in  the  theory 
of  education  than  was  i30ssible  in  the  Normal  Classes,  came  from 
University  students  who  looked  forward  to  becoming  principals  and 
superintendents  of  schools.  After  the  Civil  War  there  was  a  rapid 
advance  in  organising  State  systems  of  education,  and  many 
young  men  could  then  enter  positions  of  responsibility  and  leader- 
ship straight  from  the  University.  To  meet  their  needs  courses 
of  lectures  were  planned  on  school  management  and  organisation. 
Brown  Univei-sitv,  Rhode  Island,  ottered  such  a  coui-se  in  the  years 
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1850-55 ;  Michigan  University  in  1860.  The  first  permanent  Chair 
of  Education  was  established  at  Iowa  State  University  in  1873. 
The  State  Universities  of  Central  and  Western  America,  being 
closely  connected  with  the  general  State  system  of  education, 
rapidly  followed  the  example  of  Iowa.  The  older  univei-sities  of 
the  east  moved  more  slowly.  To-day  at  least  one  professor  of 
pedagogy  is  found  in  all  universities  or  colleges  of  any  note ;  and 
in  several  he  is  assisted  by  other  professors,  and  the  woi'k 
organised  as  a  special  "  department." 

The  courses  of  study  in  pedagogy  are  in  general  "  elective," 
that  is,  they  may  be  selected  as  a  part  of  the  work  leading  to  a 
Bachelor's  Degree.  Several  Universities  offer  also  "  post-graduate  " 
courses.  As  examples  of  the  work  done  in  such  departments 
I  may  cite  the  programmes  of  Michigan  and  Hai'vard  Univemties. 
The  former  offers  ten  different  com'ses,  viz. :  "  One  in  the 
art  and  one  in  the  science  of  teaching ;  one  in  school  super- 
vision ;  one  in  child  study  ;  one  in  the  sociological  aspects  of  edu- 
cation, and  fom*  in  the  vai'ious  phases  of  the  history  of  education.* 
The  total  amount  of  woik  given  in  one  semester  amounts  to  twenty 
four  hours."  At  Harvard  "  the  courses  cover  the  histoiy  of  educa- 
tion, an  introduction  to  educational  theory,  the  organisation  and 
management  of  Public  Schools  and  Academies,  and  of  City  School 
systems,  practice  in  teaching  (there  is  no  Practice  School,  but  visits 
are  paid  to  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston),  methods  of  teaching 
Secondary  School  subjects,  Foreign  School  systems,  and  a  Seminaiy 
for  the  most  advanced  students  for  the  special  study  of  cun-ent 
educational  problems." 

During  the  last  ten  yeai's  in  a  few  univemties,  the  laat  and  most 
important  stage  in  the  evolution  of  a  Univemty  School  of  Edu- 
cation has  been  reached,  viz.,  the  establishment  of  schools  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  experiments  in  education;  and,  coupled 
with  this,  for  the  purpose  of  offering  opportunity  for  the  obser- 
vation of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  as  exemplified  by  the  most 
highly-trained  specialists.  Thus  University  Schools  of  Education 
are  now  beginning  to  claim  a  footing  with  Schools  of  Medicine 
and  Law. 

Two  causes  have  mainly  conduced  to  the  founding  of  such  schools. 

(1)  The  influence  of  genetic  psychology'  in  showing  that  no  ti'aining 

is  sound  which  is  not  based  on  a  practical  study  of  children.    It 

follows  from  this  that  the  Univei*sity  needs  its  child  laboiiitory 

not  only  and  not  firat  as  a  practising  ground  for  the  student, 

but  as  a  field  for  scientific  observation ;  (2)  the  growing  feeling 

that  educational  experiments  must  be  carried  on  in  the  Univei-sity 

by  exj^erts  trained  to  distinguish  mental  characteristics,  to  guide 

mental  development,  and  to  foresee  the  efi'ect  of  classroom  practice 

in  distant  years.    The  public  welfare,  it  is  said,  demands  this  of 

its  scientific  leaders— that  they  no  longer  leave  to  individual  and 

casual  eft'orts  progress  in  a  science  so  complex,  and  fraught  with 

issues  so  vast,  as  is  the  science  of  education. 
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Illinois  and  Wisconsin  State  Universities  have  established 
"Schools  of  Practice."  We  have  already  mentioned  that  Dr. 
Stanley  Hall  hopes  soon  to  found  an  Experimental  School.  For 
some  years  an  Experimental  School  in  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  two  Practising  and  Experimental  Schools  in  Columbia  Univer- 
sity have  been  proving  the  unique  value  w  liich  can  be  derived  from  a 
University  *'  laboratory  of  Education/'  The  Chicago  Experimental 
School  was  estabUshed  six  yeai's  ago  by  Di*.  Dewey,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Philosophy  and  Pedagogy,  for  the  pm*pose  of  dis- 
covering the  special  methods  by  which  ceilain  educational  prin- 
ciples could  be  put  into  practice.  In  this  school  laboratory  methods 
are  practised  in  the  lower  classes.  The  cliildren  are  there  em- 
ployed at  various  industries  with  a  view,  not  only  to  form  habits 
of  industry  and  helpfulness,  but  also  to  bring  them  into  right 
relations  to  society,  and  to  promote  rational  intellectual  develop- 
ment. Knowledge  is  sought  foi*  in  answei-  to  the  pi'oblems  wliich 
arise  in  connection  with  manual  work.  The  industries  are 
organised  with  the  view  also  of  stimulating  inventiveness  and 
developing  the  habit  of  adapting  means  to  ends. 

During  the  year  1900  a  set  of  most  valuable  monogi'aphs  on 
education  were  issued  from  Professor  Dewey's  depai'tment.  I 
venture  to  say,  from  personal  observation  of  the  work  and  the  wealth 
of  ideas  and  oiiginality  contained  in  these  monographs,  that  it  is 
reaching  the  deepest  springs  of  child  Ufe.  No  doubt  many  mistakes 
may  be  discovered  in  it,  but  these  must  accompany  all  experi- 
menting, and  more  especially  all  educational  experiments.  The 
demand  we  must  make  of  such  a  school  is,  that  it  shall  show  us  how 
to  bring  our  educational  practice  more  into  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  human  development,  and  to  such  a  demand  Dr.  Dewey's 
school  is  furnishing  a  striking  answer.* 

This  school  owes  its  existence  to  the  genius  of  Dr.  Dewey,  who 
has  had  to  struggle  against  financial  difficulties ;  and  in  point  of 
equipment  and  fulness  of  opportunity  for  practical  training,  it  has 
been  hitherto  much  outshone  by  the  Teachers'  College  of  Columbia 
University,  New  York.  As  this  is  the  most  complete  and  extensive 
Educational  Training  School  yet  established,  and  as,  no  doubt,  it  will 
serve  as  model  for  many  Schools  of  Pedagogy  in  other  cities,  1  w  ill 
mention  its  special  features  at  greater  length. 

It  had  its  origin  in  the  desire  of  an  Industrial  Association  to  train 
good  teachers  of  the  domestic  and  industrial  arts.  The  Committee 
of  this  Association  had  educational  insiglit,  and  they  recognised 
that  industries  can  become  educational  only  in  so  far  as  they  follow 
sound  general  educational  principles.  "  Industrial  training,"  they 
said,  "  to  have  its  fullest  value  must  be  an  integral  pai-t  of  general 
education."     So   they   elected  as  their  President  Dr.   Nicholas 


*  Now  that  Colonel  Parker's  Institute  has  been  incorporated  with  the 
University  of  Chicago,  students  of  education  should  find  there  a  profes- 
sional scliooi  offering  the  widest  opportunities,  both  philosophical  and 
p  actical. 
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MiuTay  Butler,  a  Pi'ofessor  of  Philosophy  at  Columbia  University, 
and  a  leader  of  educational  progress,  and  proceeded  to  follow  lus 
advice  in  the  mattei*  of  establisliing  a  Training  College  for  Teachers 
of  the  Domestic  Ai'ts  and  Industries.  It  oj^ened  in  the  autumn 
of  1887,  with  a  staff  of  five  teacliers  and  a  compulsory  two  years' 
course  of  work.  Eighteen  students  entered  for  the  full  course, 
and  eighty-six  foi*  special  coui-ses.  Besides  the  professional  subjects 
of  study,  such  as  would  be  found  in  any  Secondary  Training  College 
in  England,  the  course  comprised : — Industrial  art,  domestic 
economy,  mechanical  drawing,  and  woodwork.  It  was  a  College 
which  "  undertook  to  train  teiichei's  able  to  teach  manual  training 
in  coiuiecjiioii  with  other  subjects  as  a  part  of  regular  school  work." 
Tlie  luunlxM-  of  pupils  rapidly  increased,  until  in  1891  it  was  deemed 
advisal^le  to  raise  the  character  of  the  school  by  stiffening  the  con- 
ditions of  entrance.  Since  then  it  has  admitted  without  exami- 
nation graduates  of  Colleges  and  Normal  Schools ;  other  candidates 
for  admission  must  first  pass  an  examination,  which  places  the 
required  qualifications  as  equivalent  to  a  two  years'  College  course. 

As  far  back  as  1880  proposals  had  been  laid  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Columbia  University,  New  York,  to  establish  a  pro- 
fessional school  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  Secondary  Schools 
and  of  Supervisors  of  Education.*  President  Barnard  year  after 
year  urged  on  the  Trustees  the  duty  of  a  University  towards  the 
education  of  the  country.  "  Education  is  nowhere  ti-eated  as  a 
science,  and  nowhere  is  any  attempt  made  to  expound  its  true 
philosophy."  So  he  wrote  in  his  report  to  Congress  for  the  year 
1881. 

When  the  "  College  for  Teachers  "  was  founded  he  gave  it  his 
hearty  sup])ort,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  some  day  it  would 
be  brought  into  organic  um'on  with  Columbia  University.  This 
became  possible  in  1898  ;  it  was  then  fully  incorporated  with 
the  two  Colleges  already  established,  Columbia  (men)  and  Barnard 
(women).  It  has  now  a  staff  of  seventy-two  special  lectm^rs  and 
instructors,  and  its  students  enjoy  the  right  of  admission  to  certain 
coui-ses  in  the  other  Colleges.  The  work  of  the  College  is  divided 
into  five  departments  to  meet  the  needs  of  different  classes  of 
teachers :  (1)  The  graduate  course  of  one  year  for  graduates  of 
Colleges  and  Normal  Schools,  leading  to  the  higher  diploma ;  (2) 
a  course  of  one  year  for  luidergraduates  of  Columbia  University 
or  graduates  of  other  Colleges,  leading  to  the  secondary  diploma ; 
(3)  a  course  of  two  years  for  students  who  have  completed  a  two 
years'  College  course,  leading  to  the  elementary  diploma ;  (4)  a 
Kindergarten  course  of  two  years,  leading  to  the  Kindergarten 
diploma  ;  (5)  courses  of  two  years,  leading  to  diplomas  as  teachers 
of  domestic  arts  or  domestic  science,  fine  arts,  manual  traming, 
or  music. 

Of  the  subjects  of  study  on  the  yearly  programme  a  certain  numbei* 
are  prescribed,  the  student  having  the  liberty  to  select  about  as 

*  Superintendents,  Inspectors,  etc. 
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many  more.  Any  teacher  who  wishes  to  specialise  in  the  philosophy 
of  education  can  choose  from  twelve  classes  in  philosophy ;  the 
student  of  psychology  and  child  life  from  mneteen ;  the  teacher  of 
English  and  literature  can  select  from  about  thirty  ;  anthropology 
and  biology  are  represented  by  six  courses  each,  economics  and 
sociology  by  ten. 

As  the  College  was  founded  in  the  first  instance  to  train  expert 
teachers,  the  practical  side  of  the  work  has  always  received  gi^eat 
attention.  A  model  school  called  the  Horace  Mann  School  was 
established,  for  which  in  1893  separate  buildings  were  provided, 
ca)>able  of  {ulmitting  1,000  children.  It  includes  botli  sexes  and 
all  grades,  from  the  four-vtuir-old  KindtMgarten  child  to  the  last 
year  of  High  School  i.e.,  to  the  age  of  eighteen.  It  was  found  as 
this  school  grew,  that  it  became  less  available  for  purposes  cf 
experiment  and  as  a  practice  ground  for  the  pupil-teacher ;  as 
only  approved  methods,  and  students  with  sufficient  experience  to 
apply  them,  could  be  admitted  to  its  classrooms.  Experimental 
work,  therefore,  has  Ijeen  relegated  to  another  school,  which  is 
under  the  immediate  charge  of  the  College  Professor  of  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

It  would  seem  that  to  encourage  a  school  that  is  to  serve  as  a 
"  model "  for  imitation,  to  grow  beyond  the  limits  necessary  to 
illustrate  all  the  grades  of  school  work  may  be  a  serious  mistake.* 
The  overgrown  City  Schools  are  one  of  the  evil  features  of  our 
present  educational  systems,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a  more 
enlightened  conception  of  education  will  abolish. 

As  the  special  strength  of  Colonel  Pai'ker's  work  lies  in  the 
emphasis  laid  on  a  selection  of  the  be^t  material,  so  the  training  at 
Teachers'  College  has  its  strong  featm^e.  There  the  chief  stress  is  laid 
on  method,  i.e.,  that  the  method  of  instruction  both  in  the  College 
and  in  the  Practice  Schools  shall  follow  sound  scientific  principles. 
Dr.  F.  McMurry,  the  Professor  of  Method  and  Criticism,  was  for- 
merly a  student  under  Dr.  Rein  at  Jena,  and  so  here,  as  in  the 
pedagogical  department  of  many  American  Univei-sities,  Her- 
bartianism  forms  the  groundwork  of  tlie  exposition  of  educational 
theory.  Discussion,  libraiy  and  seminar  methods  have  largely  dis- 
placed the  lecture  in  the  University  classrooms,  and  great  emphasis 
is  laid  on  training  the  students  to  do  independent  v  ork. 

New  York  has  yet  another  University  (the  Univei-sity  of  the 
City  of  New  York)  t  distinguished  by  the  attention  given  to  the 
science  of  education  ;  I  mention  it  specially,  because  it  has  been  the 
first  to  organise  a  full  course  of  ]X)st-graduate  work,  leading  to  the 
degi-ees  of  Master  and  Doctor  of  Pedagogy. 

*  This  limitation  is  a  feature  of  Professor  Rein's  *'  Ucbungs  Schiile,"  at 
Jena,  in  Germany. 

t  Not  the  same  institution  as  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
which  has  its  headquarters  at  Albany,  and  is  only  a  *'  University  **  in  the 
Napoleonic  sense,  i.c.,  a  synthesis  of  the  higher  educational  agencies  of 
the  State. 
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It  is  coming  to  be  more  and  more  i-ecognised,  that,  under  the 
American  system  of  education,  the  chief  responsibiUty  for  the 
welfare  and  progress  of  the  schools  rests  with  the  Supervisors  and 
Superintendents,  and  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  trained, 
broad-minded,  and  highly-cultivated  men  to  occupy  such  positions. 
To  meet  this  demand  this  University  opened  in  1890  the  first  pro- 
fessional School  of  Pedagogy.  For  the  M.Ped.  one  year's  attendance 
is  compulsory  ;  for  the  Dr.  Ped.,  usually  two  years.  Twenty  courses 
of  study  are  offered,  covering  physiological,  experimental,  analytic 
and  genetic  psychology,  ethics,  aesthetics  and  sociology  as  appUed 
to  education,  philosophy,  the  history  of  education,  the  elements 
and  institutes  of  pedagogy,  and,  lastly,  school  organisation.  No 
practical  work  is  provided,  but  the  degrees  ai'e  granted  only  after 
evidence  of  two  or  three  years'  successful  school  teaching.  * 


VI.  The  ItEcoNSTRucTED  Normal  School. 

We  may  now  tm^n  back  to  consider  what  has  been  the  general 
effect  on  the  Normal  Schools  of  the  recent  development  of  mental 
science,  and  of  efforts  to  reconstruct  the  curriculum,  and  reform 
the  methods  of  the  Elementaiy  School.  We  notejfiretly,  the  efforts 
made  to  raise  the  general  levd  of  culture  of  the  teacher ;  secondly,  to 
give  liim  scientific  professional  ti-aining. 

(1)  The  general  level  of  cultui-e  has  been  raised  by  increasing 
the  qualifications  demanded  for  entrance.  In  Massachusetts, 
candidates  must  have  had  a  High  School  course  of  foiu*  years ; 
in  the  City  Training  Schools  this  is  also  required ;  in  the  Normal 
Schools  of  other  States  the  conditions  of  entrance  are  lower,  but  the 
tendency  is  to  bring  them  up  to  the  level  of  Massachusetts.  Again, 
the  Normal  Schools  (like  the  Elementary  Training  Colleges  of  Great 
Britain)  began  with  a  one  or  two  years*  coiu'se  of  study,  which 
was  chiefly  devoted  to  academic  subjects.  This  was  necessary 
because  the  students  formerly  came  to  the  Normal  Schools  in- 
suflBoiently  prepared  to  enter  upon  professional  training ;  now,  as 
a  rule,  a  two  years'  course  of  study  is  compulsory  to  gain  a  certi- 
ficate, and  a  three  or  four  years'  couree  is  offered  to  those  who 
desire  higher  ([ualifications.  Many  schools  offer  a  special  professional 
course  of  one  year  for  College  graduates. 

(2)  The  eft*ect  on  professional  training  needs  more  detailed 
consideration  In  the  beginning  of  things  in  Massachusetts,  a 
course  of  study  was  laid  down  to  cover :  (1 )  instruction  especially  in 
the  common  branches  of  the  Elementary  School  curriculum ;  (2) 
the  art  of  teaching ;  (3)  the  science  of  school  government.  Now, 
so  far  as  a  general  description  of  topics  is  concerned,  no  great  change 
is  to  be  noted.  Mr.  A.  J.  Boyden,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Bridgewater,  in  a  report  written  for  the  Paris  Exhibition 
of  1900,  gives  an  analysis  of  the  general  course  of  work  laid  down  by 
the  Massachusetts  l]oard  of  Education  which  practically  covers 
the   same   ground    ox'ont  Ihat  in?^trad  of  "Tht*  Science  of  School 
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Grovernment "  we  find,  "The  Normal  Student  shall  be  led  to  make  a 
practical  Btudy  of  children."  This  change,  however,  really  affects 
the  treatment  of  topic  2  (the  art  of  teaching) ;  and  I  will  therefore 
return  to  consider  it  specially,  after  endeavouring  to  show  why 
Number  1  (the  common  branches  of  the  Elementary  School)  still 
holds  a  prominent  p]ace« 

The  eight  grades  of  an  American  Common  School  require  at 
least  the  three  Rs,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  Of  late  years  nature  study,  drawing,  vocal  music, 
general  history,  and  the  outlines  of  civil  government  have  been 
added  in  most  town  schools  and  many  country  schools.  The 
student  at  a  State  Normal  School  is  expected  already  to  kn<iw 
these  subjects,  and  to  have  taken  two  or  more  years  of  study 
beyond  the  standards  of  the  Elementary  School ;  but  she  knows 
them  as  mere  knowledge ;  she  must  now  revise  them  —  learn 
them  over  again,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher  of 
them.  To  quote  Mr.  Boyden:  "The  Normal  student  must 
be  carefully  led  through  tfie  educational  study  of  the  subjects 
of  the  curriculum,  that  he  may  learn  to  use  each  in  the  teach- 
ing process,  and  thereby  learn  the  method  of  teaching";  and 
Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  writes  about  this  pait  of  the  work  thus : 
"  No  work  that  is  done  in  the  Secondare-  School — that  is  to  say, 
the  High  School  or  the  Academy — ^is  an  equivalent  for  the  Normal 
School  work  done  on  the  same  studies.  .  .  .  Tlie  teacher 
needs  precisely  this  re-examination  of  all  his  elementary  branches 
in  their  relation  to  the  higher  studies  that  furnish  them  with 
their  rules  and  laws." 

We  see,  therefore,  that  teachers  in  American  Training  Colleges 
hold  that  a  special  scientific  method  belongs  to  the  presentation  of 
each  subject,  and  that  this  method  can  be  reached  only  by 
special  studies  undertaken  with  this  purpose  in  view.  As  a  rule, 
at  the  end  of  a  course  in  special  method  the  students  are  required 
to  write  notes  of  lessons,  and  to  demonstrate  their  grasp  of  both 
subject  and  method  by  teaching  a  class.  Under  Colonel  Parker 
at  the  Cook  County  Normal  School,  almost  the  whole  work  was 
of  this  nature.  In  September  the  students  studied  in  the 
morning  with  the  professors  of  tlie  Training  classes  the  subjects, 
which  they  would  teach  in  the  afternoons  of  October  in  the 
Practice  School.  Schemes  of  courses  of  ten  or  more  lessons  were 
Avritten  and  carefully  criticised  by  both  tlie  Training  and  Critic 
teachers  before  the  beginning  of  October.  Thus  by  the  end  of  the 
year  the  students  had  worked  over  a  full  scheme  of  studies  for  the 
whole  of  the  eight  grades  of  the  Elementary  School ;  they  had 
examined,  and  to  some  extent  got  by  heart,  a  materia  medica. 

The  present  writer  feels  that  work  of  this  kind  puts  a  meaning 
into  "  method  "  altogether  difi'erent  from  a  mere  rule  of  thumb, 
applicable  to  any  and  every  subject  and  "  lesson."  **  Method  "  is 
understood  as  a  necessary-  element  of  the  subject,  not  as  a  form 
to  be  imposed   upon  it.   Again,    to    quote  Mr.    Boyden,    "  The 
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separation  of  Normal  School  work  into  *  the  academic  study  of  sub- 
jects  and  the  study  of  methods '  is  not  sound  educational  practice." 

Passing  on  to  the  special  work  in  psychology  and  theory  of 
education,  we  find  that  here  during  the  last  ten  years  a  revolution 
has  taken  place.  Formerly  the  woi*k  was  limited  to  a  text-book 
on  the  science  of  mind,  and  to  one  or  two  text-books  on  school 
management.  Now  during  a  two  years'  com^^  of  study  two  or 
three  periods  a  week  are  devoted  to  psychology  and  child  study 
in  the  classroom,  and  much  more  time  is  given  to  observation 
and  to  the  study  of  special  topics  out  of  class.  The  volume  of  reports 
already  mentioned  contains  a  special  account  of  the  work  in  this 
subject  at  the  Fitchburg  Normal  School,  Massachusetts,  by  Pro- 
fessor R.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  a  brief  summaiy  of  which  will  help  us  to 
understand  the  direction  it  is  taking. 

In  the  first  year  introspective  psychology  and  observational 
child  study  are  made  most  prominent,  and  books  are  used  but 
little.  Tlie  aim  is  to  make  the  students  more  conscious  of  what 
they  ahcixdy  know  alxiut  mental  activity  and  the  peculiarities 
of  child  nature,  and  to  lead  them  to  form  habits  of  observing  and 
thinking  about  such  things.  Classifications  are  early  made  by 
producing  certain  forms  of  mental  activity,  noting  their  pecu- 
liarities, and  naming  them.  General  activities,  like  habit  and 
attention,  are  studied  first ;  then  special  intellectual  activities, 
such  as  sensation,  pei'cejDtion,  etc.,  followed  by  studies  of  the  feelings 
and  will.  After  a  form  of  activity  is  know^i  general  truths  about 
it  are  formulated,  and  the  attempt  made  to  find  their  pedagogical 
application.  Tlie  chief  facts  of  physiological  j)sychology  are  taught 
by  the  teaclier  of  plnsiology.  To  get  into  personal  relations  with 
the  cliildi-en  of  the  Model  School,  the  students  nw^et  them  in  small 
groups  for  an  hour  once  a  fortnight  for  play.  They  write  a  report 
of  the  games  played,  and  of  their  observations  upon  the  children. 

During  the  second  year  tlie  students  spend  much  more  time 
than  during  the  first  year  in  formulating  the  truths  of  psjxhology 
and  child  study  that  have  l)een  gained  by  scientific  observation, 
and  in  considering  general  theories  as  to  the  application  of  these 
truths  in  educ^ition.  The  students  do  much  more  reading  and 
much  less  ol^servational  work.  Topics  are  prescribed  upon  which 
outlines  are  written  or  abstracts  made.  Each  student  also  writes 
a  thesis  upon  a  subject  connected  with  child  study ;  for  this  she 
collects  data  in  every  possible  wa}' ,  and  makes  generalisations  or 
verifies  those  made  by  others.  One-third  of  the  yeai*  is  spent  in 
full  charge  of  a  room.  J  lore  she  teaches  or  observes  for  one  half- 
day  per  week,  and  endeavours  to  Ijecome  thoroughly,  acquainted 
with  the  chiklnMi.  A  suggestive  outline  of  facts  to  be  observed  is 
supplied;  and,  with  the  help  of  this,  she  writes  repoi-ts  on  individual 
chiMren,  notinj^  occuiuition  of  ])arents,  school  exjierience,  character 
of  the  work  don(\  temper,  etc.  ( 'onfiMence^  are  arranged,  when 
these  reports  are  read,  and  modes  of  treatment  of  individual  cliildren 
are  discussed  with  the  Director  of  Child  Studv. 
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It  should  be  added  that  such  a  carefully  arranged  system  of  direct 
child  study  will  not  be  found  in  many  schools  outside  Massa- 
chusetts. Owing  to  the  influence  of  Dr.  Stanley  Hall,  who  is 
honoured  in  his  own  country  (in  1897,  when  I  attended  the  Summer 
School  of  Clark  University,  eight  out  of  the  nine  principals  of 
the  State  Normal  Schools  were  present),  this  State  has  gone  ahead 
in  this  respect ;  but  new  light  spreads  rapidly  in  America,  and  what 
is  done  this  year  on  the  Atlantic  coast  may  l)e  found  next  year  on 
the  Pacific. 

We  see  that  this  method  displaces  the  text-book,  and  makes  the 
child  himself  the  centre  of  instruction.  One  of  its  salutary  effects 
is  tliat  the  Model  or  Practice  School  becomeii  a  more  important 
department  of  the  training  institution.  In  earlier  days,  when 
the  work  of  the  Normal  School  was,  to  a  great  extent,  academic,  the 
need  of  a  I^actice  School  was  less  felt,  and  in  many  schools  the 
practice  consistexl  in  the  senior  stud(Mits  giving  lessons  to  the  juniors. 
Now  nearly  every  school  has,  if  not  a  fully  wiuipped  Practice  School 
including  all  gi'ades,  at  least  one  or  more  classes  of  young  children. 
In  this  school  methods  are  illustrated  by  sldlled  teachei-s  and 
observational  work  carried  on  by  the  students.  Where  it  is  not 
possible  for  the  students  to  practise  in  a  school  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  principal,  arrangements  are  made  for  them  to  become 
pupil-teachers  for  periods  vaiyiug  from  three  to  six  months,  in 
the  Elementary  Schools  of  the  town. 

Every  effort  is  made  that  a  Model  School  shall  deserve  its 
name.  The  staft*  receive  the  title  "  Critic  "  teachei-s,  and  they 
are  immediately  responsible  for  the  ovei^sight  of  the  practice  of 
the  students.  Plans  of  lessons  are  su])mitted  to  them  l)efore  the 
lessons  are  given,  and  each  te<icher  is  expected  to  assist  in  eveiy 
}X)Ssible  way  by  suggestion  and  criticism,  Die  students  who  jwiictise 
under  her  direction.  The  curriculum  of  the  Practice  School  and 
the  general  oversight  of  the  methods  ai'c  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  professors  of  the  Training  Scho(;l,  who  are  always  specialists 
in  certain  branches  of  stud  v. 

As  few  of  the  students  who  enter  the  Normal  School  have  had 
previous  exj^erience  in  teaching,  and  many  of  tliem  on  leaving  will 
take  entire  charge  of  small  district  schools,  it  is  imperative  tliat 
they  shall,  while  attending  the  Normal  Scliool,  acquire  tluj  art 
of  teaching.  Many  Normal  Schools,  therefore,  have  Piactice 
Schools  of  several  hundred  children,  and  each  student  who  takes  the 
full  coui'se  of  work  must  spend  in  that  school  half  of  every  working 
day  for  a  period  of  six  months,  teaching  at  least  one  subjtxit  on  ejich 
day.  The  length  of  time,  however,  which  a  student  is  recjuired 
to  teach  varies  witli  tlio  a])ility  shown.  As  a  rule,  a  student  is 
not  j)ermitted  to  teai'h  until  she  lias  tak(»n  an  eh»mentarv  course  in 
applied  psycholo;ry  and  the  piinciplcs  of  education  ;  and  Die  fashii^n 
that  has  l^een  common  in  English  Training  Colleges  of  permitting 
students,  n(»t  only  to  teach  subjects  the  methcxlof  which  th*.\v  havcj 
not  specially  studied,  but  also  under  the  same  circumstances  to 
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make  formal  criticisms  of  each  other's  work,  is — I  tliiak,  happily — 
little  known  now  in  the  United  States.  Weekly  conferences  of  the 
training  teachers,  ciitic  teachers,  and  groups  of  students  are  held  in 
many  schools  for  the  purpose  of  a  general  discussion  of  the  practice 
work.  The  Normal  School  is  considered,  not  as  a  place  where  the 
perfect  teacher  can  be  modelled,  but  as  a  place  where  she  can  be 
disciplined  into  good  habits  of  professional  study  and  school  practice, 
habits  which  will  continue  throughout  her  career.  Later  on, 
the  Teachers'  Institutes  and  Reading  Circles  help  to  keep  alive 
the  interest  of  the  majority  of  teachers  in  progressive  methods  of 
work. 


Vn.  The  Pbesent  Profp:ssional  Status  of  Teachers. 

We  now  come  to  a  final  question  regarding  the  Normal  School : 
Wliat  is  the  value  of  its  Leaving  Certificate  or  Diploma  of 
Graduation  ? 

Every  student  who  takes  a  full  com^e  of  training  at  a  State  Normal 
School,  or  certain  pedagogical  courses  at  State  Universities,  receives, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Principal,  a  certificate  qualifying 
him  or  her  to  teach  in  that  State.  Possibly  certain  conditions  are 
appended  as  to  the  length  of  time  for  which  it  is  valid  without 
renewal.  But  his  certificate  does  not  qualify  him  to  teach  in  any 
other  State,  or  in  cities  in  his  own  State,  which  are  entitled  to 
their  own  Superintendent.  To  the  foreign  student  of  American 
education  this  appears  a  most  hampering  and  injmious  limitation. 
At  present,  for  example,  graduates  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
are  shut  out  from  the  Chicago  schools  until  they  pass  the  exami- 
nation prescribed  by  the  Chicago  School  Board. 

And  another  injurious  custom  follows.  When  a  Board  has  estab- 
lished its  own  City  Training  Class,  it  naturally  fills  the  vacancies 
in  the  elementary  schools  under  its  jiu-isdiction  with  students  trained 
in  this  class.  In  the  large  cities  there  may  be  room  for  a  variety 
of  Training  Classes,  and  the  deadly  hand  of  routine  does  not  there 
grip  so  tightly ;  but  in  the  smaller  cities  the  evils  of  "  breeding  in  " 
must  soon  l^ecome  very  marked.  The  circle  made  by  a  succession 
of  teachers  wlio  have  been  pupils  in  Elementary  School,  High 
School,  and  Training  Class  conducted  on  the  same  system,  can  only 
])rove  vicious  ;  for,  in  the  teacher's  profession  above  all  others,  a 
variety  of  experience  and  training  is  necessary  to  counteract  the 
tendencv  to  fall  into  mechanical  ruts. 

To  this  criticism  I  would  venture  to  add  another  regarding  the 
general  character  of  the  instruction  in  American  higher  education, 
including  much  of  the  work  at  the  larger  Universities.  A  glance 
at  the  school  and  univei^sity  programmes  given  in  the  Appendix 
will  show  the  feature  to  which  I  allude.  Courses  of  work  are 
frequently  outlined  that  are  far  too  long  to  be  accomplished  in 
the  ^ime  assigned.  Now,  in  drawing  up  such  outlines  the  American 
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teacher,  as  a  rule,  does  not  expect  to  cover  the  whole  ground ;  and 
his  students. understand  that  only  so  much  of  it  will  te  taken  as 
the  time  permits.  But  allowing  for  this  s^oyiR-eniendn,  it  is  yet  to 
be  observed,  that  the  progressive  teacher  of  the  new  type  often 
encourages  his  students  to  undertake  stretches  of  flight  far  beyond 
their  soaring  powers.  Yet  another  element  which  makes  for 
thinness  and  meagreness  in  the  final  results,  is  apt  to  creep  into 
the  class  conducted  on  the  modem  discussion  method.  In 
stimulating  inquiry  and  self-activity  this  method  is  far  superior 
to  the  lecture  system ;  but  under  weak  guidance  it  degenerates 
into  a  trial  of  wits,  and  cultivates  glibness  and  superficiality — the 
appearance  of  knowledge  without  the  reahty. 

Nevertheless,  admitting  that  much  of  the  discussion  about 
questions  appertaining  to  the  philosophy  of  eduwition  heard  in 
the  Training  School  and  in  teachers'  meetings  in  the  United  States, 
reveals  remarkable  fluency  in  the  use  of  a  technical  language 
rather  than  real  depth  of  thougnt,  the  enthusiasm  that  makes 
all  these  enterprises  possible  is  genuine.  It  has  grown  under 
the  inspiration  of  half  a  dozen  men,  who  would  be  honoured 
in  any  country  for  their  scholarship,  breadth  of  view,  and  insight 
into  the  educational  problems  of  the  age.  It  is  primarily  the 
devotion  to  science  and  to  the  common  weal  of  these  leaders  of 
thought,  that  is  revolutionising — or  should  we  not  rather  say 
making  for  the  firat  time  possible — a  true  training  of  the  teacher, 
and  constructing  gradually  a  scientific  system  of  education. 
"  North,  east,  south,  and  west,''  writes  Dr.  N.  M.  Butler, 
"  teaching  is  constantly  improving.  It  is  Ijased  on  more  thorough 
scholarship,  on  stronger  professional  pride,  on  better  special  pre- 
paration. Where  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  there  was  one  teacher 
who  thought  about  teaching  as  such,  and  studied  teaching,  there 
are  two  score  to-day.  The  Quincy  movement  was  typical.  Similar 
awakenings  have  come  to  hundreds  of  American  communities, 
and  he  who  runs  mav  read  the  results.'' 

Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  a  veteran  in  the  movement,  and  one  of  its  wisest 
leaders,  has  had  unique  opportunity  of  watching  its  devious  courses 
and  marking  their  tendency  from  his  point  of  vantage  as  Director 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington.  In  an 
article  in  the  Educational  Review  of  January,  1899,  on  "  The 
Future  of  the  Normal  School,"  he  speaks  of  the  training  that  is 
needed,  and  is  already  largely  in  progress,  thus : — "  It  has  become 
evident  that  the  method  of  instruction  and  the  organisation  of 
the  work  of  training  teachers  should  vary  according  to  the  grade 
of  education.  There  is  one  method  for  higher  education  and 
another  for  elementary.  Within  each  of  these  there  should  be  a 
further  discrimination  of  methods,  so  that  five  stages  of  method 
should  be  noted."  Under  "elementaiy"  Dr.  Harris  classes 
training  for  the  Kindergarten  and  for  Elemer.t  .:y  Schools  ;  under 
"  higher,"  training  for  secondary  and  college  teaching,  and  for 
the  expert  who  is  to  guide  educational  systems  and  push  further 
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scientific  investigation.  Elementary  training  he  considers  the 
province  of  the  Normal  School ;  higher  training  of  all  the  three 
stages  should  be  pursued  at  a  University.  I  liave  endeavoured  to 
show  that  America  has  ah-eady  specialised  its  training  in  four  of 
these  directions.  Clark,  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Columbia  TJni- 
j^ersities  undeHAke  to  train  the  specialist  and  expert ;  about  two 
hundred  Uni verities  and  Collies  recognise  the  special  needs  of  the 
Secondary  School  teacher ;  the  Normal  School  at  present  ti^ains 
chiefly  the  Elementary  School  teacher ;  to  a  less  extent  it  tiiuns 
the  Kindergarten  and  Secondary  School  teacher  also. 

The  goal  to  be  reached — that  every  teacher  should,  previous  to 
entering  on  her  professional  work,  receive  both  theoretical  and 
practical  training — is  now  looming  within  range  of  view.  The 
State  of  New  York  has  the  most  complete  school  and  training 
system  of  any  State ;  it  therefore  has  led  the  way  in  fixing  a  time 
to  begin  closing  the  gates  of  the  profession  to  all  without  special 
credentials.  In  1895  it  was  enacted  that,  "  After  January  Ist, 
1897,  no  pei-son  shall  be  employed  or  licensed  to  teach  in  the 
Primary  and  Grammar  Schools  of  any  city  authorised  by  law  to 
employ  a  Superintendent  of  Schools  w^ho  has  not  had  successful 
experience  in  teaching  for  at  least  three  years,  or,  in  lieu  thereof, 
has  not  graduated  from  a  school  or  class  for  the  professional 
training  of  teachers,  having  a  course  of  study  of  not  less  than 
thirty-eight  weeks,  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction." 

Maria  E.  Findlay. 
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APPENDIX  IL 
The  State  Normal  Schools  of  MASSACHUSErra 

[From    "  Educational    Monograplis,"   Commonwealth   of   Massachusetts, 

U.S.A.    Paris  Exposition  of  1900.] 

Subjects  for  Course  of  Two  Years. 

[The  students  entering  upon  the  course  are  graduates  of  a  good  high  school 
course  of  four  years,  or  have  had  an  equivalent  of  this  course.^ 

1.  Elementary  course  in  psychology  to  indicate  distinctly  the  principles 
and  the  methods  of  the  teaching  in  the  school. 

2.  The  educational  study  of  the  following  subjects,  for  the  knowledge 
of  their  educational  value,  their  principles,  and  the  method  of  teaching 
in  each : — 

(a)  Mathematics, — Arithmetic  and  book-keeping,  elementary  algebra, 
and  plane  geometry. 

(6)  Nature  Studies, — Minerals,  plants,  animals,  physical  force,  chemical 
force,  geological  agencies,  geography ;  the  human  body,  physical 
training,  manual  training. 

[c)  Language. — Reading  and  voice  culture  ;  English,  including  ortho- 
graphy, orthoepy,  etymology,  grammar,  composition,  rhetoric, 
Uterature  ;  drawing,  colour,  vocal  music. 

{d)  History, — History  of  the  United  States  and  civil  government,  school 
kiws  of  the  States,  history  of  education. 

3.  The  educational  study  of  man,  body,  and  mind,  for  the  principles  of 
education ;  the  art  of  teaching,  school  organisation,  school  government. 

4.  Child  study,  observation  and  practice  in  the  model  school. 


Subjects  for  Course  of  Four  Years. 

The  students  start  with  the  same  qualifications  as  in  the  two  years* 
course. 

Subjects  1,  3,  4  are  the  same  as  in  the  two  years*  course. 

2.  (a)  Mathematics. — In  addition  to  the  two  years*  course  trigonometry 
and  surveying. 

(6)  Nature  Studies,— In.  addition  sciences:  physics,  chemistry, 
mmeralogy,  zoology,  geology,  astronomy. 

(c)  Lan^o^.— More  extended  study  of  the  subjects  of  the  two 
years*  course  :   Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German. 

(d)  History, —Risiory  of  the  United  States  and  civil  government,  school 
laws  of  the  State,  general  history,  history  of  education,  political 
economy,  sociology. 
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CouBSE  IN  Child  Stu^y,  the  State  Normal  School, 
Bridgewater,  Massachusetts. 

"  The  students  of  the  Normal  Schod  liave  a  definite  course  in  practical 
child  study,  under  careful  direction,  and  make  reports  on  their  study. 
Such  a  study  includes  the  (practice)  school  as  a  whole,  the  observation 
of  all  the  details  of  school-work  in  different  grades,  the  physical  condition 
of  the  school,  the  character  of  the  pupils,  their  intellectual  condition,  the 
home  and  social  life  of  the  community. 

Connection  between  Normal  and  Practice  School,  Hyannis, 

Massachusetts. 

"  A  special  point  is  made  in  this  school  of  connecting  the  work  done  in 
the  practice  school  with  that  done  in  the  Normal  School.  We  attempt 
to  make  the  practice  school  the  centre,  and  focus  all  efforts  in  that  direction. 
Every  teacher  in  the  Normal  School  is  expected  to  do  some  teaching  in  the 
practice  school,  thus  keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  children  and  their 
needs.  Nearly  every  teacher  in  the  practice  school  does  some  teaching  with 
the  Normal  students,  the  principal  taking  methods  in  arithmetic,  the 
principal  of  the  primary  departments  methods  in  primary  reading,  another 
teacher  penmanship,  etc.  All  teachers  in  the  Normal  School  are  expected 
to  act  as  supervisors  of  their  particular  subject  in  the  practice  school.  When 
students  are  practising  they  prepare  their  lessons  under  the  supervision 
of  the  teacher  of  that  subject,  who  observes  and  criticises  their  work. 


APPENDIX   II.  ^ 

Extracts  from  Courses  of  Instruction  in  State  Normal 

Schools. 

[From    Report    of    Commissioner    of    Education,     1898-99.      Vol.    2. 

Washington.] 

State  Normal  Schools  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  courses  of  instruction  prepared  for  the  State  Normal  Schools  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  approved  by  the  State  authorities,  are  as  follows  :— 

Elementary   Course.  ^ 

junior  year. 

Pedngogics. — Elements  of  school  management  and  methods. 

Lani/Magfe.— Orthography  and  reading  ;  English  grammar,  including 
composition  ;  liatin,  sufficient  for  the  introduction  of  Csesar. 

Mathematics. — Arithmetic,  except  mensuration  ;  elementary  algebra. 

Natural  Science. — Physiology  and  hygiene. 

Historical  Sciences. — Geography,  physical,  mathematical,  and  political ; 
history  of  the  United  States  ;  civil  government. 

The  ^rf«.— Penmanship,  sufficient  to  be  able  to  explain  some  approved 
system,  writing  to  be  submitted  to  board  of  exan^ners  ;  bookkeeping,  single 
entry,  seven  weeks ;  drawing,  a  daily  exercise  for  at  least  twenty-eight 
weeks,  work  to  be  submitted  to  board  of  examiners  ;  vocal  music,  elemen- 
tary principles,  and  attendance  upon  daily  exercises  for  at  feast  one-third 
of  the  year. 
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SENIOR   YEAR. 

Pedagogics. — Psychology,  embracing  the  intellect,  sensibilities,  and  will  > 
methods ;  history  of  education  ;  model  school  work,  at  least  twenty-one 
weeks  of  actual  teaching  daily  during  one  period  of  not  less  than  forty-five 
minutes  ;  a  thesis  on  a  professional  subject,  and  two  meetings  each  week 
for  the  discussion  of  the  practice  of  teaching. 

Language. — The  outUnea  of  rhetoric,  together  with  at  least  a  fourteen 
weeks'  course  in  English  Utei*ature,  including  the  thorough  study  of  one 
selection  from  each  of  four  English  classics ;  Latin,  Csesar,  through  the 
Helvetiau  war. 

Mathematics. — Arithmetic,  mensuration  ;   plane  geometry. 
Natural  Sciences. — Elementary  natural  philosophy  ;   botany. 
Historical  Sciences. — Heading  of  general  history  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  education. 

The  Arts. — Elocutionary  exercises  hi   connection   with   the  study  o 
English  Uterature. 

SCIENTIFIC    COURSE. 

Pedagogics. — Moral  philosophy  ;  logic  ;  philosophy  of  education  ;  course 
of  professional  reading,  with  abstracts,  notes,  criticisms,  to  be  submitted 
to  board  of  examiners. 

Language.— lAimy  six  books  of  Virgil,  four  orations  of  Cicero,  the  Ger* 
mania  of  Tacitus,  or  a  full  equivalent ;  an  equivalent  of  Greek,  French ; 
or  German  will  be  accepted  for  spherical  trigonometry,  analytical  geometry; 
calculus,  mathematical  natural  philosophy,  and  mathematical  astronomy  ; 
literature. 

Mathematics. — Higher  algebra  ;  sdid  geometry  ;  plane  and  spherical 
trigonometry  and  surveying,  with  use  of  instruments  ;  analytical  geometry  , 
differential  and  integral  calculus. 

Natural  Sciences. — ^Natural  philosophy,  as  much  as  in  Snell's  Olmsted  ; 
astronomy,  descriptive  and  mathematical ;  chemistry ;  geology  or  miner- 
alogy ;   zoology. 

History, — General  history.  ^ 

State  Normal  College,  Albany.  New  York  State. 

COURSE   OF   STUDY. 

First  Term. — Philosophy  of  education,  school  economy,  drawing ; 
metliods  of  teaching  the  followuig  subjects  :— -Number,  arithmetic,  botany, 
place,  geography,  physiology,  colour,  language,  grammar,  zoology,  object 
lessons,  readmg,  penmanship,  composition  ;  a  course  of  reading  connected 
with  professional  work. 

Second  Term. — Methods  of  teachmg  the  followuig  subjects :— Algebra, 
geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  Latin,  rhetoric,  mineralogy,  geology,  astro- 
nomy, preparation  of  specimens  and  apparatus. 

Third  2Vrw.— Methods  of  teaching  the  following  subjects :— Latin, 
Greek,  or  French,  or  German,  history,  solid  geometry,  luensuraticii, 
physical  geography,  civil  government,  trigonometry,  sanitary  science, 
bookkeeping,  school  architecture,  preparation  of  specimens  and  apparatus. 

Fourth  Term.-— History  of  education,  school  law,  kmdergari.en  methods  ; 
methods  of  teaching  the  following  subjects : — Music,  drawmg,  physical 
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culture,  elcxjution,  teacliing  in  model  school ;  a  course  of  reading  couiiecled 
Vith  professional  work  ;  discussion  of  educational  themes. 
Qrauduates  of  this  course  receive  the  degree  of  "  Bachelor  of  Pedagogy." 

State  Normal  School,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

COURSE   OF   INSTRUCTION. 

The  course  of  instruction  extends  through  three  years.  Graduates  of 
high  schools  and  certificated  teachers  may  enter  the  second  year's  clase 
without  examination,  and  the  third  year's  class  on  passing  an  examination 
on  the  studies  of  the  second  year. 

First  Year,  First  Term. — Review  of  arithmetic,  mental  and  written  ; 
geometry,  first  book  ;  object  less^s ;  history  and  geography  ;  English 
composition,  letter  writing  ;  pedagogy,  lectures  on  methods  in  elementary 
schools  ;  Latin  grammar  (optional). 

First  Year,  Second  Term. — Algebra,  through  simple  equations  ;  English 
grammar,  parsing  and  analysis  ;  English  composition  ;  physiology  ;  Latin 
reader  (optional) ;  lectures  on  teaching,  organisation  and  government  of 
elementary  schools. 

Second  Year,  First  Term. — Geometry  (plane),  continued ;    geography 
and  map  drawing ;  algebra,  completed ;    botany  and  natural  history 
pedagogy,  lectures  on  principles ;  Latin  (optional),  Virgil. 

Second  Year,  Second  Term. — Arithmetic,  completed ;  parsing  and 
analysis ;  elocution;  English  literature ;  pedagogy,  lectures  on  principles 
and  methods  ;  chemistry ,  laboratory  work  ;  cooking. 

Third  Year,  First  Term. — Physics ;  physical  geography  ;  botany  (fieW 
work) ;  English  literature  ;  geometry,  completed  ;  I^tin  (optional),  Cicero. 

Third  Year,  Second  Term. — General  review  of  elementary  studies,  with 
reference  to  practical  teaching  ;  trigonometry  and  practical  surveying  (for 
men)  *,  bookkeeping  by  double  entry ;  teaching  exercises ;  pedagogy, 
history  of  education  ;   psychology,  logic. 

Singing,  drawing,  and  calisthenics  are  taught  in  every  term  except  the 
last ;  also  sewing  (to  women),  and  military  tactics  and  the  use  of  wood- 
working tools  (to  men). 


Normal  School,  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire. 

COURSE  OF  instruction. 

[Figures  denote  number  of  lessons  per  week  (music  and  writing,  each 
two  lessons  counted  as  one).] 


Langiuge    • 

Mathematics 

Natural  science 
History 

Professional 


First  year. 


^rst  term. 


Second  term. 


Reading,  8 ;  gram- 
mar, 8 ;  compo- 
sition, 3. 

Arithmetic,  3 ;  ele- 
ments of  geome- 
try. 2. 

Physlograpliy,  8  • 

American  history,  4 


School  economy,  2; 
drawing,  2 ;  mu- 
sle,  1 ;  writing,  l 


English  literature, 
2. 

Geometry,  3  - 


Geography.  4;  hot- 
any,  4;  physics,  8.' 
General  history,  4 


Psycho1ogy,4; 
drawing,  2 ;  mu- 
sic, 1. 


Second  year. 


Fint  term. 


Sooondtemi. 


Bnglisb  language, 
8;eHays,l. 


Algebra,  4 


Chemistry,     3 ; 

phyaijlogy,  8 
Civil  gOTemment 

and  school  law, 

2. 
Methods 

training, 

diawing, 

mnsio,  1. 


and 
6; 
2: 


Bnayi,!. 


BookkeeploK  awl 
rtriewi,  4. 


Fhysioal 

phy.  4. 
HIatoty  of  fldnca- 

tlOQ,  4. 


Pedagogy.  4; 
methods  ana 
tralnlDg,  8; 
dmwUig;!. 
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fHE  State  Normal  School,  Tebre  Haute,  Lndiana. 


COURSES  OP  STUDY. 

Four     Years'    Course. 


First  year : 
First  term 


Second  term - 


Third  term  • 


Second  year: 
Fborth  term 


Fifth  term 


Sixth  term    • 

Third  year: 

Seventh  term 

Eighth  term - 


Ninth  term 

Fourth  year : 
Tenth  term 


Eleventh  term 


Twelfth  term 


Educational    pay-  I  Orthoepy  (pen- 
chology  (ffeneral        roaoship). 
nature  of  mind). 


Educational  pay- 
chology  (stages 
of  knoiring). 


Educational 
chology  (feeling 
and  wil1>. 


Blin 


Methods  (reading 
and  language). 

Methods  (number 
and  form). 

Methods   (geogra- 
phy and  history). 

Latin     • 

do. 


History  of  e<luca- 
tion. 

do.    • 


Philosophy  of  edu- 
cation. 


do. 


Physical  and 
mathema  t  i  c  a  1 
geography. 

Physical  and  pc- 
litioal  geogra- 
phy, with  map 
drawing. 

Physiology    • 


do. 

Latin 

Physics 
do. 


1 


Botany 


Zoology  or  chem* 
istry. 

2kx)logy  ur  chem- 
istry (iiualita- 
tive  analysis). 

Practice  in  train- 
ing school. 


Arithmetic   • 

do. 
Reading 

Composition  • 

Latin     • 

Rhetoric 

Music  and  drawing 
Algebra 

do.  • 

Geometry 

do. 

Trigonometry 


Grammar 


do. 


United  SUtes 
history. 


do. 


Genera 
tory. 

do. 


hU- 


Literature. 

Advanced 
composition. 

Latin. 


do. 


do. 


Latin  graduat* 
ing  thesis. 


The  practice  work  continues  through  two  terms.  It  consists  of  obser\  atioii 
and  teaching  in  the  practice  schools,  which  form  one  department  of  the 
Normal  School.  This  work  consists  of  three  kinds: — (1)  Lessons  given 
daily  by  the  students  before  the  practice  class  as  a  whole  ;  (2)  lessons  given 
daily  at  dififerent  hours  when  none  or  only  part  of  the  practice  class  is 
present ;  (3)  the  observation  lessons  given  by  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the 
room.  While  a  lesson  is  being  taught  the  other  members  of  the  class  take 
careful  notes.  On  the  following  day  it  is  carefully  discussed  by  the  members 
of  the  practice  class  and  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  room.  In  this  discus- 
sion four  things  are  done  :  (a)  the  point  of  the  lesson  is  distinctly  stated  ; 
(6)  it  is  classed  as  favourable  or  unfavourable :  (c)  the  principles  that  are 
the  ground  for  considering  it  favourable  are  stated  ;  (d)  an  explanation 
is  made  in  order  to  show  that  the  principles  stated  underlie  the  given  act 
of  teaching. 


State  Normal  School,  Ypsilanti,  Michigan. 
Programme  of  Becitations  and  Exercises. 


FUtST  TERM. 


First  Hour.— Advanced  drawing.  Algebra  1.  Algebra  II.  Elementary 
physics.  French  IV.  Qeology.  German  I.  History  and  civil  govern* 
ment.  Latin  I.  Latin.  IV.  Old  and  Middle  English.  Psychology. 
Beading  and  orthoepy.  Bhetoric.  Training  in  physical  science.  Voice 
culture  I. 
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Second  //t>tir.— Algebra  I.  Algebra  II.    American  literature.  Chemistry. 

German  II.    General  iiistory.    Greek  II.      Higher  algebra.  Psychology 

applied.     Practice    teaching.    Vocal    music.    Zoology,    first  ten    weeks. 
Comparative  zoology,  second  ten  weeks. 

Third  //our.— Aritiimetic,  preparatory.  Arithmetic,  first  ten  weeks. 
Arithmetic,  second  ten  weeks.  Chemistry.  German  III.  Geometry  I. 
Geometry  II.  Grammar,  first  ten  weeks.  Grammar,  second  ten  weeks. 
Harmony.  History  of  education.  Latin  I.  Physiology  and  hygiene. 
Practice  teaching. 

Fourth  Hour. — Arithmetic,  fii^st  ten  weeks.  Arithmetic,  second  ten 
weeks.  Civil  government.  Elementary  drawing.  Elementary  physics. 
French  III.  German  I.  Grammar,  preparatory.  Grammar,  first  ten 
weeks.  Grammar,  second  ten  weeks.  Greek  and  Roman  history.  Latin  II. 
Latin  III.  Practice  teach in'g.  Training  in  physical  science.  Voice 
culture  II. 

Fifth  Hour. — Advanced  English  literature.  French  II.  Geography, 
first  ten  weeks.  Geography,  second  ten  weeks.  Greek  III.  Latin  II. 
Musical  composition.  Penmanship,  first  ten  weeks.  Penmanship,  second 
ten  weeks.  Rhetoric.  Reading  and  orthoepy,  first  ten  weeks.  Reading 
and  orthoepy,  second  ten  weeks.    Training  in  physical  science. 

Sixth  Hour  {afternoon). — Professional  work  in  arithmetic,  granmiar, 
reading,  geography. 

SECOND   TERM. 

First  Hour, — Algebra  I.  Algebra  II.  Advanced  vocal  music.  Advanced 
drawing.  Elementary  physics.  English  Uterature.  German  I.  German  IV. 
liatin  1.  Ijatin  IV.  Physiology  and  hygiene.  Psychology  applied. 
Physical  technics,  second  ten  weeks.  Rhetoric.  Surveying,  second  ten 
weeks.  Trigonometry,  first  ten  weeks.  United  States  constitutional 
history. 

Second  Hour. — Algebra  I.  Algebra  II.  Advanced  physics.  Botany. 
English  constitutional  history.  French  II.  French  III.  Geometry  I. 
Geometry  II.  Greek  II.  History  of  education.  Political  science,  second 
ten  weeks.  Practice  teaching.  Training  in  physical  science.  United 
States  history.    Voice  culture. 

Third  Hour, — Arithmetic,  first  ten  weeks.  Arithmetic,  second  ten 
weeks.  Botany.  Civil  government.  German  II.  Grammar,  first  ten 
weeks.  Grammar,  second  ten  weeks.  Ijatin  I.  Ijatin  II.  Psychology. 
Practice  teaching.    Training  in  physical  science.    Vocal  music. 

Fourth  //owr.— Arithmetic,  i)re|>aratory.  Arithmetic,  first  ten  weeks. 
Arithmetic,  second  ten  weeks.  Advanced  harmony.  Elementary  drawing. 
Elementary  physics.  German  I.  General  history.  Grammar,  first  ten 
weeks.  Grammar,  second  ten  weeks.  Literature  of  music.  liatin  III. 
Physiology.    Practice?  teaching. 

Fifth  //our.— Advanced  chemistry,  first  ten  weeks.  Astronomy,  second 
ten  weeks.  Geography,  first  ten  weeks.  Geography,  second  ten  weeks. 
German  III.  Greek  III.  History  and  civil  government.  Latin  II. 
Penmanship,  first  ten  weeks.  Penmanship,  second  ten  weeks.  Rhetoric. 
Study  of  masterpieces.  Training  in  physical  science.  United  States 
history.    Voice  culture  IV. 

• 

Sij'ih  Hour  (fiflernoon). — Professic  nal  instruction  m  arithmetic,  grammar, 
reading,  geography. 
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State  Normal  School,  Florence,  Alabama. 

CUKKICULA. 


Tear,  i  Term.  ■  MAthematice. 


first  -     £«oh-  .Arithmetic 


Second     Fall  •     Algebra- 


Winter    Algebra- 
Spring    Algebra- 


Third  •  '  Fall  •     Algebra 


Winter    Plane   geome- 
try. 

Spring    Plane  geome- 
try. 


Fourth     Fall  •     Solid   Geome- 
try. 


Winter    Trigonometry 


Spring 


Science. 


Language.    Form  study  and 
drawing. 


Qoography ; 
map  draw- 
ins  ;phyii- 
cal  geog- 
raphy. 


Language 
lessoni ; 
gram- 
m  a  r  ; 
G  o  m  - 
position. 


Physiology 


Physiology 
Botany  •    - 


Na  tural 
philoeophy. 

Natural 
phUoeophy. 

N  atu  ral 
philoeophy. 


Chemistry 


Chemiatry 


Chemistry 


Grammar 
critieally 
reviewed; 
rhetoric. 
Rhetoric  - 
General 
history. 


United 
States 
history  or 
Latin. 

Civil  gov- 
ernment 
or  Latin. 

Bookkeep- 
ing or 
Latin 
(Cffisar). 


Writings  of 
select 
E  n  g  lish 

and 
American 
authors 
or  Latin 
(CiDftar). 
Essays,  ' 
orations, 

and 
select 
readings, 
or   Latin  j 
(Cicero). 
Prepara- 
tion     of 
theses  or  , 
Latin 
(Virgil). 


Study  of  type 
forms,  model- 
ing in  clay ; 
stick  and  tab- 
.let  laying  ; 
paper  folding 
and  paper 
cutting;  draw- 
ing. (Prang's 
8  h  o  r  t  e  r 
course.) 


Study  of  type 
forms  ;  ex- 
pressing ideas 
of  form  by 
making,  by 
drawing,  by 
language; 
first  principles 
of  decoration ; 
c  onventional- 
iaiug  ;  color 
(Prang's 
course.) 
f Object  draw- 
ing ;  working 
drawings  ; 
constructions; 
perspective 
(linear); 
beauty  in  or- 
nament ;  ar- 
rangements 
in  colored 
paper;  origi- 
nal designs. 
(Prang's 
course.) 

Outline  of  art 
history:  how 
to  introduce 
drawing  in 
our  public 
Schools  ;  how 
to  teach  chil- 
dren to  ob- 
serve,  to 
think,  and  to 
express  their 
tlmughts  by 
drawhig  ;  re- 
view of  pri- 
mary  and 
in  termedi- 
a  te  work 
(Prang's 
course.) 


Pedagogics. 


During  two  reci- 
tation periods 
the  pupils  are 
taught  a  vari- 
ety of  subjects 
according  t  o 
improved 
methods.  This 
teaching  is 
done  by  mem- 
bers cf  the 
senior  class, 
under  the 
supervision  of 
critic  teachers. 


\ 


l^essons    on   the 

senses,  obiects, 

and  qualities. 

I/essons  on  place, 

.    number,  form, 

)   color,     and 

force. 
Lessons  on  occu- 
pations, miner- 
als, plants,  and 
animals. 


Methods  in  geog- 
raphy. 

Methods  in  arith* 

I   metic. 

Methods  in  lan- 
guage. 


/Recitations; 
school  govern- 
ment ;  applied 
psychology  ; 

{»ractlce  teach- 
ng. 

School  ornnisa- 
tion  and  man- 
agement ;  the 
teacher ;  school 
ethics ;  applied 
psychology ; 

f»ractice  teach- 
ng. 
School  la  ws ; 
school  sys- 
tems ;  history  of 
education  ;  ap- 
plied psychol- 
ogy ;  practice 
V   teaching. 


The  Tuskegee  Normal  School,  Alabama  (Coloured  Students). 

[Principal,  Booker  Washington.] 

The  Tuskegee  Normal  School  was  established  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature 
of  Alabama,  passed  in  1880,  and  >vas  opened  in  a  church,  July  4th,  1881, 
with  thirty  students  and  one  teacher.    The  school  has  now  (ld9lX  including 
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the  night  school  and  the  training  school,  730  pupils,  of  whom  212  are  in 
the  normal  department.  The  normal  course  includes  reading,  spelling, 
arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  history,  physiology,  rhetoric,  literature, 
algebra,  geometry,  physics,  botany,  bookkeeping,  school  laws  of  Alabama, 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  music,  drawing,  civil  government  and 
political  economy,  mental  and  moral  philosophy.  The  theory  and  practice 
of  teaching  is  one  of  the  eight  subjects  pursued  by  the  senior  class.  The 
industrial  department  has  advanced  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency ;  it  is 
sub-divided  into  the  following  branches : — 

1.  Agriculture, — The  farm  of  1,480  acres  not  only  furnishes  valuable 
employment  for  students,,  but  supphes  largely  the  demands  of  the  schools. 

2.  Brtckmaking. — On  the  farm  have  been  found  beds  of  clay  suitable 
for  making  bricks.  From  these  beds  the  students  have  made  bricks  enough 
(and  have  laid  them  themselves)  to  build  four  substantial  buildings  for 
school  use. 

3.  Carpentry, — The  shop  is  furnished  with  several  sets  of  toob,  and  the 
students  are  taught  to  make  fences,  build  cottages,  make  and  repair 
furniture,  etc. 

4.  Printing. — The  office  is  well  furnished  and  is  under  the  management 
of  a  first-class  printer.  The  students  do  much  job-work  for  the  school 
and  the  surrounding  country. 

5.  Bldcksmithing. — At  present  the  blacksmith  and  wheelwright  shops 
are  combined.  This  department  does  all  the  work  for  the  school  and  farm, 
and  much  for  the  town  and  country. 

6.  Tinsmithing,  Shoemaking,  Harness-making, — All  the  roofing  is 
done  by  students  from  the  tin  shop,  and  a  large  quantity  of  tmware  is 
furnished  the  boarding  department. 

7.  Sewing, — Much  of  the  dressmaking  for  the  girls  and  all  the  plain 
sewuig  of  the  school  are  done  in  this  department.  In  connection  with 
it  is  a  sales-room,  in  which  the  products  of  the  sewing-room  are  offered 
for  sale  to  the  students. 

8.  Laundry, — Here  the  girls  are  taught  the  art  of  washing  and  ironing 
after  the  most  improved  methods.  Very  little  machmery  has  been  intro- 
duced. 

0.  Savomill, — A  large  portion  of  the  farm  is  covered  with  pine  forest, 
which  supplies  the  mill  with  timber.  A  planing  mill  is  attached,  which 
dresses  the  lumber  for  use.  Without  the  sawmill,  the  brickyard,  and  the 
carpenter*s  shop  it  would  have  been  impossible,  with  restricted  means, 
to  put  up  the  btiildings  required  by  the  institute. 

Tuition  is  free.  The  price  of  board,  including  washing,  light,  fuel,  etc., 
is  Sdols.  per  month.  Students  are  given  an  opportunity  to  work  out 
2  dols.  or  3  dols.  per  month,  so  that  with  a  good  outfit  of  clothing  50  dob. 
is  sufficient  to  carry  an  industrious  student  through  the  school  year  of  nine 
months. 

Teachers'  Training  Classes,  New  York  State. 

Extract   from  Course  of  Study. 

(The  course  of  study  is  prescribed  upon  the  advice  of  a  committee  of 
principals  representing  the  union  schook  and  academies  of  the  State.) 

Keadinq. 
I.  Thought  :— 

1.  Definition.  , 

2.  Ways  of  getting  it. 

3.  Ways  of  expressing  it. 
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11.  1.  Definition  of  reading. 

2.  Preparation  made  for  reading  before  school  life  begioR. 

3.  Use  of  the  principle  of  association  in  teaching  readii^^'. 

4.  Ck>mparison  of  methode. 

III.  The  alphabet  method  : 

Objections — 

1.  Term  is  given  before  idea. 

2.  Works  from  the  unknown  to  the  known 

3.  Doe«  not  begin  objectively. 

4.  Makes  slow  stumbling  readers. 

5.  Does  not  secure  good  expression. 

6.  A  very  slow  method. 

I V.  The  phonic  method  : 

Cannot  have  a  perfect  phonic  method — 

1.  The  same  letters  represent  different  sounds. 

2.  Different  letters  the  same  sound. 

3.  Some  letters  have  no  soimd. 

V.  The  word  method : 

1.  Advantages — 

(a)  Teaches  ideas  before  terms. 

(6)  Commences  objectively. 

(c)  Begins  at  the  child's  standpoint. 

id)  Makes  sight  readers. 

(e)  Children  read  with  intelligence  and  expression. 

VI.  The  sentence  method  : 

1-  Advantages — 

(a)  Does  not  violate  any  principle  of  teaching. 
(6)  Begins  at  the  child's  standpoint, 
(c)  Can  be  made  interesting. 

2.  Objections — 

(a)  Cannot  be  followed  strictly. 

(6)  Qives  no  key  by  which  pupils  can  help  themselves. 

VII.  Suggestions  in  the  different  methods: 

1.  In  the  alphabet  method  perception  and  memory  arc  chiefly 

cultivate  in  detecting  resemolance  and  difference. 

2.  In  the  phonic  method  care  should  be  taken  in  producing  the 

exact  sound. 

3.  In  the  word  method  the  order  of  development  is— 

(a)  The  idea  suggested  by  the  object. 
(6)  The  spoken  word  expressing  the  idea. 

(c)  The  written  word  expressing  the  idea. 

(d)  The  thought  expressed  by  a  collection  of  words. 

VIII.  Steps  in  the  work  of  each  lesson  : 

1.  A  conversational  lesson  about  some  familiar  object. 

2.  Show  the  object  or  a  picture  of  it,  or  make  a  drawing  of  the 

object. 

3.  i&ve  the  pupils  give  the  name  of  the  object — the  spoken  name. 

4.  Write  the  name  on  the  board. 

5.  Drill  on  the  word,  having  pupib  to  pronounce  it. 

6.  Require  pupils  to  write  the  words  on  their  slates. 

7.  Combine  words  into  sentences. 
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IX.  Huw  to  conduct  first  work : 

1.  Vocabulary  to  be  used.  -*     .f 

2.  Practices  to  be  observed. 

3.  Practices  to  be  avoided. 

4.  How  to  combine  spelling  and  reading' 

5.  When  to  use  books. 

X.  Means  of  maintaining  interest : 

1.  Sight  reading. 

2.  Supplementary  reading. 

XI.  Errors  to  be  avoided : 

1.  Too  great  rapidity  in  advancing  pupils. 

2.  Mispronunciation  of  words. 

3.  Mechanical  reading. 

4.  Too  much  criticism. 

5.  Too  much  drill  on  non-essentials. 

6.  Neglect  to  pursue  the  natural  order  of  mental  growth. 

7.  Attempts  at  elocutionary  effect. 

^11.  Points  that  may  need  special  attention  : 

1.  Attend  to  pupils'  positions. 

2.  Attend  to  pupils'  breathing. 

3.  Attend  to  the  thought. 

4.  Attend  to  the  expression  of  the  thought. 


APPENDIX    III. 
The  State  Noumal  School,  Dillon,  Montana  (Opened  1897  . 

Syllabus  of  1901-1902. 

OUTUNE  OF  THE  CuURSE  OF  StUDV. 


r 


thbee  yeab  ooubse. 


First   Year. 
First  Term.  Second  Term. 


Urammar. 
Chemistry. 
Algebra  II. 
General  History  I. 


Drawing  throughout   the  year. 


Rhetoric. 
Physiography. 
Plane  Geometry. 
General  History  II. 


Second  Year. 


English  and  American  History.        I        Pohtical  Economy. 
Physiology.  1       Psychology. 

SoUd  Geometry  and  Trigonometry.  ;        Algebra  III. 
English  Literature.  American  Literature. 

Literary  readmg  throughout  the  year. 
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Third  Year. 


Sociology. 

Physics. 

Methods  and  Observation. 


History  of  Education. 
Zoology  or  Botany. 
Practice  and  Observation. 


Qrammar. 
Chemistry. 
Algebra  II. 
Latin  I. 


LATIN    COUBSE. 

First  Year, 

Rhetoric. 
Physiography. 
Plane  Geometry 
Ijatin  II. 
t)rawing  throughout  the  year. 


Second  Year, 


General  History  I. 

Physiology. 

Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry. 

Latin  III. 


General  History  II. 
Zoology  or  Botany. 
Algebra  111. 
lAtin  IV. 


Literary  reading  throughout  the  year. 


Third  Year. 


English  and  American  History.        |        Political  Economy. 
Physics.  Psychology. 

English  Literature.  American  Literature. 

Latin  V.  .       Latin  VI. 

Literary  reading  throughout  the  year. 

Fourth  Year. 


Sociology. 

Latin  VII. 

Methods  and  Observation. 


History  of  Education. 

Utin  VIH. 

Practice  and  Observation. 


The  German  Course  is  the  same  as  the  lAtin  Course,  except  that  German 
is  substituted  for  Ijatin. 


SCIENTIFIC    COURSE. 

First   Year. 


Grammar. 
Chemistry. 
Algebra  II. 
General  History  I. 


I        Rhetoric. 

Physiography. 
j        Plane  Geometry. 
I       General  History  II. 
Drawing  throughout  the  year. 


Second  Year, 


English  and  American  History.  Political  Economy. 

Physiology.  Zoology. 

Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,    j        Algebra  II. 
English  Literature.  American  Literature. 

Literary  reading  throughout  the  year. 
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Third  Year, 


Sociology. 
Physics. 

Analytic  Geometry. 
Surveying  and  Advanced  Trigo- 
nometry. 

Literary  reading  throughout  the  yenr. 


History  of  Educatioo. 
Botany. 
Calculus  I. 
Psychology. 


Fourth  Year. 


Astropliysics  or  Astronomy.  Geology. 

Calculus  IT.  Analytic  Mechanics. 

Method'  ^ud  Observations.  Practice  and  Observati<>n, 


Extracts  fkom  "Description  of  the  Courses." 

Psychology  and  Pedagogy, — To  provide  for  courses  of  study  that  differ, 
both  in  the  objects  to  be  attained  and  time  apportioned  to  them,  two 
courses  in  psychology  are  offered.  In  each  course,  the  work  will  be  as 
comprehensive  as  the  time  will  allow,  and  in  both,  the  purpose  is  to  lead 
those  studying,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  psychical  operations  of 
themselves  and  others,  to  understand  what  psychology  means,  and  to  realise 
the  significance  of  the  subject  in  the  determination  of  method. 

A  psychological  laboratory  fully  equipped  for  giving  a  practical  course 
in  experimental  psychology  has  been  provided.  This  equipment  includes 
a  kymograph  with  various  accessory  appliances  for  the  performing  of 
experiments  and  pursuing  such  investigations  as  are  ordinarily  undertaken 
with  such  apparatus.  A  pseudoscope,  vernier  chronoscope,  memory 
apparatus  (after  Jastrow),  pneumograph,  olfactometer,  ophthalmoscope, 
temperature  cylinders,  colour  discs  and  rings,  induction  coils  and  an 
automatograph  are  some  of  the  pieces  of  apparatus  supplied  for  this  work. 

Students  in  the  physical  laboratory  will  be  called  upon  from  time  to  time, 
to  construct  apparatus  necessary  to  carry  out  special  investigations  under- 
taken in  this  line. 

The  management  of  the  school  confidently  believe  this  will  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  acquisitions  to  the  working  material  of  the  institution. 

The  Professional  Course  (Elementary), — From  the  statement  of  the  objects 
and  character  of  this  course  of  study,  it  is  apparent  that  its  scope  is  necessarily 
very  limited,  hence  little  can  be  attempted  in  psychology  beyond  the  direc- 
tion and  cultivation  of  careful  habits  of  ol»ervation  and  introspection, 
with  the  study  in  a  general  way,  of  mental  activities  and  processes,  in  order 
that  the  principles  of  mental  growth  and  their  relation  to  educational 
processes  may  be  determined. 

Some  elementary  work,  as  James'  Talks  with  Teachers,  will  be  used  as  a 
text  and  will  be  supplemented  by  references  to  other  works,  lectures,  and 
practical  experiments  in  such  work  as  sense  training,  securing  and  fixing 
the  attention,  exercises  of  the  will,  perception,  etc.  The  supplementary 
work  will  be  determined  by  the  needs  and  capabilities  of  the  class. 

History  of  Education. — This  course  will  provide  for  a  general  survey  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  Education  and  Educational  systems  of  ancient, 
mediaeval  and  modern  time^,  the  consideration  of  these  in  their  relation 
to  one  another,  how  each  developed  alone  or  from  some  other,  and  the 
influence  wielded  by  each  system  in  tlie  development  of  the  country  to 
which  it  belonged.  With  this  object  in  view,  a  study  will  be  made  of  the 
educational  ideas  and  means  provided  for  education  by  the  Egyptians, 
Hebrews,  Greeks  and  Romans  ;  the  educational  ideas  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
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the  rise  of  the  Monastic,  Scholastic  and  University  systems ;  the  Renais- 
Rance.  Humanism  and  the  Jesuitical  Schools ;  educational  reformers  and 
their  work,  including  tlie  study  of  the  work  of  lUbelais,  Montaigne,  Eatich, 
Comenius,  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  and  Frcebel  on  the  Continent ;  and  of 
Ascham,  Locke  and  Milton  in  England.  The  ideas  of  modern  educators 
such  as  Spencer,  Horace  Mann  and  others,  with  the  trend  of  education  at 
present,  will  also  be  studied. 

Painters'  History  of  Education  will  be  followed  as  a  text.  Investigation 
of  special  work  will  require  the  use  of  such  texts  as  Quick  s  Educationa 
Reformers,  History  of  Education  by  Davidson,  History  of  Pedagogy  by 
Compayre,  William's  History  of  Modern  Education  and  Hall's  Biblio- 
graphy of  Education,  and  others  with  which  the  library  of  the  school  is 
well  provided. 

Training  Department. — The  work  of  this  department  consists  of  both 
theory  and  practice,  and  occupies  much  of  the  time  of  the  last  forty  weeks 
of  the  course. 

Previous  to  entering  this  department  the  pupils  have  completed  at  least 
two  years  of  academic  work,  including  a  careful  study  of  such  psychological 
principles  as  are  needed  in  teaching.  The  special  aim  of  this  Last  year  is 
to  make  practical  application  of  principles  to  the  teaching  of  subject  matter. 
During  the  first  twenty  weeks  attention  is  given  to  the  preparation  and 
criticism  of  lessons  in  the  various  branches  taught  in  the  first  eight  grades 
of  the  public  schools.  This  work  is  supplemented  by  observation  of  expert 
teaching  of  each  subject  under  discussion. 


Methods — 

General  Method  (4  weeks),  Miss 
Harwood. 

Reading  (4  weeks).  Miss  Harwood. 

Language  and  Reading  (4  weeks), 
Miss  Harwood. 

Story  Work  (4  weeks),  Miss  Har- 
wood, Dr.  Swain. 


Drawing  and  Construction  (4  weeks), 

Miss  Huntsman. 
Number  (4  weeks),  Miss  Harwood. 
Arithmetic  (4  weeks),  Mr.  Fenner. 
Science  (4  weeks).  Miss  Hamv^ood. 
Geography  (4  weeks),  Mr.  Monroe. 


Practice  Work. — During  the  last  twenty  weeks  of  the  training  work,  one 
half  of  each  day  is  spent  in  practical  work  in  the  pubHc  schools  of  Dillon, 
under  the  criticbm  of  the  Principal  of  the  Training  Department.  Each 
pupil  teacher  gives  instruction  in  one  subject  to  the  pupils  in  the  grade 
to  which  she  \a  assigned.  During  the  remaining  time  she  assists  in  the 
general  routine  of  the  school-room.  In  this  way  experience  is  gained  not 
only  in  teaching,  but  in  the  geDBr\l  organisation  of  the  school-room. 

Methods^  Beading, — Purpose  in  teaching  reading  ;  relative  value  of 
the  subject  devices  used  ;  discussion  of  practical  work  in  the  grades ; 
the  use  of  phonics  ;  expression  ;  supplementary  reading,  its  aim  and 
material. 

The  school  library  supplies  many  books  for  refeience,  both  from  stand- 
point of  method  and  material. 

Method  in  Nature  Work. — Special  effort  will  be  made  in  this  work  to 
suggest  such  material  as  is  avaikible  in  the  various  parts  of  Montana. 
Devices  for  use  of  this  material  will  bfe  discussed. 

Botany  and  Zoology. — ^Twenty  weeks  in  each. 

It  is  the  object  in  l)oth  of  these  subjects  to  present  the  work  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  secure  systematic  and  correct  habits  of  study,  as  well  as 
adequate  and  correct  methods  of  presentation  of  matter  for  study. 

In  botany,  special  attention  is  given  to  the  physiology  of  plants — while 
morphology  ftnd  vegetable  ecology  also  receive  that  consideration  that 
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their  comparative  importance  warrants.  The  course  presented  has  been 
arranged  with  the  view  to  assisting  teachers  in  the  nature  studies,  which 
now  hold  such  a  prominent  place  in  the  common  school  course  of  study. 
Such  an  amount  of  work  will  be  given  in  classification  as  will  enable  students 
to  determine  and  recognise  the  principal  characteristics  of  a  few  of  the 
most  important  families  of  the  flora  of  Montana.  A  representative  herlv 
arium  of  Montana  flora  will  be  available  for  comparative  study. 

In  Zoology,  dissections  and  examinations  of  insects,  worms,  fish  and  a 
full  line  of  typical  specimens,  will  be  required. 

Identification  of  the  birds  of  Montana,  their  habits  and  economic  import- 
ance will  receive  special  attention. 

A  collection  of  representative  specimens  of  insects  will  be  made  by  students. 
This  course  is  also  arranged  to  facilitate  the  work  in  nature  studies. 

Geology. — ^Twenty  weeks.  In  connection  with  the  study  of  the  text, 
field  work  is  done.  The  study  of  minerals  from  the  actual  specimens  Ls 
the  chief  aim.  The  methods  of  identifying  and  classifying  minerals  by 
chemical  tests  and  blow-pipe  analysis  are  taught. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  geological  features  of  Montana  and  the 
work  Ls  made  as  practical  as  possible.  A  small  but  excellent  collection 
of  minerals  and  metallic  ores  has  been  obtained  and  a  large  number  of 
Montana  ores  has  been  loaned  this  department.  In  order  that  this  work 
may  be  better  done,  donations  or  loans  of  specimens  that  represent  petrology, 
economic  geology  or  palaeontology,  are  earnestly  solicited  from  those  who 
may  be  able  to  furnish  them.    All  such  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged. 

Course  /.,  English  Literature. — Twenty  weeks.  Chaucer,  The  Prologue  to 
the  Canterbury  Tales ;  Spenser,  Selections  from  The  Faerie  Queen  ;  Shake- 
speare, The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Macbeth  ; 
Milton,  L'AUegro,  II  Penseroso,  Hymn  on  the  Nativity,  Hycidas,  Paradise 
Ijost,  Books  I-II;  Dryden,  Alexander's  Feast,  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day; 
Addison  and  Steele,  selections  from  De  Coverley  Papers  ;  Burns,  Cotter's 
Saturday  Night ;  Tam  O'Shanter  and  others  ;  Wordsworth,  selected  poems  ; 
Tennyson,    The  Princess  and  others. 

Geometry. — In  studying  this  subject,  the  tmining  in  logic  is  of  primary 
importance  and  the  acquirement  of  geometrical  conceptions  of  secondary 
consequence.  To  secure  facility  in  the  use  of  geometrical  reasoning,  two  or 
more  demonstrations  for  the  same  theorem  are  occasionally  suggested. 
It  is  desired  that  the  student  may  learn  to  give  proofs  with  the  least 
amount  of  assistance  from  the  teacher  or  text,  consistent  with  rapid 
progress  over  the  ground  covered  by  text  books  on  this  subject.  To  this 
end,  the  text  studied  has  only  a  few  hints  and  suggestions  with  all  except 
the  most  difficult  demonstrations,  while  the  easiest  demonstrations  aie 
given  as  exercises.  In  the  mimeographed  material  studied  during  the 
present  school  year,  the  arrangement  Is  different  from  that  of  ordinary 
text  books,  rectilinear  figures  being  treated  through  proportions  and  areas 
before  circles  are  mentioned. 

Twenty  weeks  are  given  to  plane  geometry  and  ten  weeks  to  solid 
geometry. 

Trigonometry. — Ten  weeks.  This  course  enables  the  student  to  under- 
stand and  develop  the  principles  involved  in  the  solution  of  triangles,  and 
to  acquire  considerable  facility  and  accuracy  in  numerical  computations. 

The  text  is  mimeographed  material  by  the  instructor. 

Political  Economy. — Twenty  weeks.  This  study  aims  particularly  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  the  main  course  of  industrial  development. 
For  this  purpose  England  and  the  United  States  furnish  the  most  practical 
field.  The  former  presents  a  picture  of  gradual  and  almost  unbroken 
development,  chiefly  within  historic  times,  from  the  crude  beginnings  of 
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primitive  industry  to  the  most  advanced  and  complex  industrial  organisa- 
tion ;  the  latter,  by  the  phenomenon  of  a  constantly  receding  frontier, 
offers  the  spectacle  of  all  grades  of  industrial  life  in  existence  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  more  or  less  immediate  connection  with  each  other.  This 
historical  study  is  followed  by  a  closer  survey  of  present  industrial  organi- 
sation. _ 

The  library  contains  a  large  selection  of  standard  works  on  general 
political  economy  and  monographs  on  special  topics,  and  the  study  is 
carried  on  largely  through  assigned  readings  and  discussions.  From  the 
starting  point  of  human  wants  as  the  basis  of  economic  science,  the  influence 
of  wants  in  giving  impetus  and  direction  to  industrial  activity  is  studied, 
and  the  various  forms  of  that  activity,  especially  in  the  organisation  of 
capital,  of  labour,  and  of  exchange,  and  the  forces  which  determine  the 
distribution  of  wealth,  are  discussed.  Current  economic  problems  are 
touched,  less  with  a  view  of  offering  complete  solutions  than  of  observing 
the  causes  of  these  problems,  the  factors  involved,  and  the  obstacles  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  speedy  and  satisfactory  settlement. 

Sociology. — Twenty  weeks.  Social  phases  of  education  are  coming  to 
receive  more  recognition  than  formerly.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  for 
the  reason  that  mental  development  in  the  child  presents,  in  a  measure, 
an  epitome  of  race  evolution,  the  well-prepared  teacher  must  comprehend 
something  of  the  course  of  race  development.  The  purpose  of  this  study 
is  not  so  much  to  discuss  various  theories  of  social  organisation,  as  it  is  to 
gain  practical  help  on  the  problem  of  education.  Beginning  with  a  survey 
of  primitive  institutions,  this  study  presents  an  outline  of  their  evolution 
to  the  stage  reached  in  modern  society.  The  chief  practical  purpose  for 
the  teacher  is,  by  learning  something  of  the  course  traversed  by  the  race 
in  its  development,  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  natural  course  of 
that  development  in  the  individual  child,  whose  faculties  are  to  unfold  under 
the  training  of  the  teacher. 

Drawing.— Twenty  weeks.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  not  to  make  artists 
of  students,  but  to  awaken  them  to  a  sense  of  the  use,  beauty,  and  possi- 
bilities of  art,  and  to  give  them  such  instruction  in  the  principles  and  practice 
of  drawing  as  shall  enable  them  to  take  up  such  work  with  skill  and  con- 
fidence when  they  shall  become  teachers  in  our  public  schools.  Work 
will  be  given  in  modelling,  paper  folding  and  cutting,  outline,  light  and 
shade,  landscape  drawing,  illustration,  historic  ornament,  decoration, 
construction,  and  other  forms  of  expressive  work.  Pencil,  pen,  crayon, 
and  brush  will  be  used.  The  drawing-room  is  large  and  well  lighted,  and 
is  equipped  with  type-forms,  useful  and  ornamental  objects,  sketches, 
pottery,  models  and  casts,  pictures,  etc.  Seventy-five  lantern-slides,  illus- 
trative of  the  best  in  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  are  .in  important 
addition  to  this  department.  A  brief  study  of  the  history  of  art  and  the 
lives  of  great  artists  such  as  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Murillo,  Bonheur, 
Millet,  and  others  will  be  made  ;  collections  are  made  by  the  individual 
students  of  their  most  famous  and  characteristic  works.  The  value  of 
pictures  and  their  use  in  school-room  decoration  is  dwelt  upon,  and  the 
drawing  work  of  the  different  grades  in  the  public  school?  is  outlined  and 
discussed. 

Penmanship. — Ten  weeks.  Both  the  Spencerian  and  vertical  systems 
are  taught.  The  method  of  teaching  writing  to  pupils  is  discussed,  and 
forms  for  written  work  in  the  grades,  letter-writing,  dictation,  outline, 
bills,  receipts,  poetry,  and  prose  setve  as  copies  for  practice. 

Physical  Culture. — Daily  exercises  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  in  lencth 
will  be  given  in  the  gymnasium.  Thev  will  consist  of  systematic  exercises 
for  the  proper  development  of  the  body,  suggestions  for  the  proper  care  and 
use  of  the  body.  Drills  for  standing,  marching,  will  be  given,  and  outdoor 
games  such  as  tennis,  basket-ball,  etc.,  are  encouraged. 
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APPENDIX  IV. 

The  chief  books  and  papers  consulted  have  been  the  following  : — 
I.  Reports : 

The  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 

Washington,  for  the  year  1898-1899. 
Monographs  on   Education  in  the  United  States  prepared  for 

the  United  States  exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1900,  edited 

by  Dr.  N.  M.  Butler.    Two  volumes. 
Eight    Educational     Monographs    on    the     Public    Schools    of 

Massachusetts,  prepared  for  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1900. 
Report  to  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  on  the  Common  School 

System  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Provinces  of  Upper  and 

Lower  Canada,  by  Rev.  J.  Fraser.     1866. 
Report  to  the  Secondary  Education    Commission,    on  Certain 

Features  of    Secondary  Education    in    the  United   States  of 

America  and  in  Canada,  1895,  by  J.  J.  Findlay. 
The   Training  of   Teachers  in    the  United  States  of  America, 

Bramwell  and  Hughes.     1894. 
Education  in  the  United  States,  Richard  G.  Boone. 
Report  on  English  Training  Colleges,  1900,  A.  Rankine,  H.M.I. 

II.  Educational  Literature : 

Life  and  Educational  Reform  of  Francis  Wayland  Parker,   "\.  A. 

Osgood,  1900.    Parker's  "  Notes  of  Talks  on  Teaching";  "  How 

to  Study  Geography  "  ;  "  Talks  on  Pedagogics." 
Courses  of  Study  ai  the  Cook  County  Normal  School  and  at  the 

Chicago  Institute. 
Autobiographical  Articles  by  Dr.  S.   Hall  in   the  Pedagogical 

Seminary,  Deceml)er,  1899,  and  March,  1901. 
The  School  and  Society  (1899) ;  The  Elementary  School  Record 

(1900);    Manuals  of   Psychology  and    Ethics,   by    Dr.  John 

Dewey. 
Method  in  the  Recitation,  by  Dr.  F.  McMurry. 

III.  Records  and  announcements  of  University  and  other  Education 
Departments : — University  of  the  City  of  New  York  ;  Columbia 
University ;  the  University  of  Chicago ;  Harvard  University ; 
Philadelphia  School  of  Pedagogy ;  Bureau  of  Training  Classes, 
State  of  New  York. 
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The  Organisation  of  Columbia  University. 

On  October  31,  1764,  during  the  reign  of  George  II.,  His 
Majesty's  Lettei's  Patent  under  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Province 
were  issued,  incorporating  "  The  Governors  of  the  College  of  the 
Province  of  New  York  in  the  City  of  New  York  in  America," 
and  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  College,  to  be  known  as 
"  King's  College,"  "  for  the  instruction  and  education  of  youth  in 
the  Learned  Languages  and  in  the  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences."  The 
purpose  of  the  College  as  stated  at  that  time  was  to  instruct 
students  in  "  every  Thing  that  can  contribute  to  their  true 
Happiness  both  here  and  hereafter." 

The  charter  named  as  Governors  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  Governor  of  the  Province,  certain  officers  of  the 
Crown,  ex-ajficio,  the  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  and  the  Ministers 
of  the  Reformed  Dutch,  Lutheran,  French,  and  Presbyterian 
Churches  for  the  time  being,  and  twenty-four  residents  of  the 
city.  Under  this  charter  King's  College  was  founded,  continuing 
to  be  known  by  that  name  until  1784,  when  it  was  reorganised 
bv  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which 
cnanged  the  name  to  Columbia  College. 

Several  amendments  have  since  been  made  to  the  charter, 
notably  in  1787  and  in  1810,  but  in  all  essential  respects  the 
original  enactment  remains  unchanged.  Under  the  corporate 
title  of  "  Columbia  College  in  the  City  of  New  York  "  there  has 
grown  up  in  recent  years  a  University  system,  which  was  first 
officially  recognised  in  1896.  The  title  to  all  corporate  pro|)erty 
is  vested  in  a  board  of  twenty-four  trustees,  whose  term  of  office 
is  for  life,  and  who  form  a  self-perpetuating  body,  exercisinjj 
all  power  of  appointment  as  to  all  officers  of  instruction  and 
administration.  The  executive  control  of  the  institution  is 
vested  in  the  President  and  the  University  Council.  The 
President  has  charge  of  the  educational  admmistration  of  the 
University,  and  is  Chairman  of  the  University  Council,  and  of 
every  Faculty  established  by  the  Trustees.  The  University 
Council  is  a  represenUitive  body  consisting  of  the  President,  the 
Dean,  and  the  Secretary  of*  the  College  {ex-ojfficio),  and  the  Dean 
and  one  elected  member  of  each  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Subject  to  the  reserve  power  of  control  by  the  Trustees, 
the  University  Council  has  charge  of  the  general  educational 
affairs  of  the  University,  and  of  all  matters  affecting  more  than 
one  faculty. 
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The  University,  as  at  present  constituted,  consists  of  (A)  the 
luidergradiiate  colleges — Columbia  College  for  men  and  Barnard 
College  for  women ;  (B)  the  non-professional  graduate  faculties 
of  Philosophy,  Political  Science,  and  Pure  Science ;  (C)  the  pro- 
fessional schools  of  Law,  Medicine,  Applied  Science,  and  Teachers 
College. 

A. — The  UndergradvAite  Colleges, 

(1)  Columbia  College  and  (2)  Barnard  College  offer  a  course 
of  four  years  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Candidates  for  admission  to  these  Colleges  must  pass  examina- 
tions on  prescribed  subjects,  which  represent,  according  to  the 
American  system  of  public  education,  twelve  years  of  school 
work,  although  provision  is  made  for  the  admission  of  candidates 
who  complete  the  required  course  as  early  as  the  age  of  fifteen 
years.  The  curriculum  furnishes  a  wide  range  of  electives,  both 
literary  and  scientific,  making  it  possible  for  a  student  to  elect 
such  courses  during  his  first  three  years  as  will  fit  him  either 
for  the  professional  course  he  may  intend  to  pursue,  or  for 
advanced  work  imder  any  of  the  non-professional  feculties. 
During  the  senior  year  the  College  student  may  study  under 
any  of  the  Faculties  of  the  University. 

B, — The  Non-Profeaaional  Graduate  Faculties, 

(!)  The  Faculty  of  Philosophy  offers  advanced  courses  and 
opportunities  for  original  research  in  Philosophy,  Psychology, 
Education,  Greek  and  Latin  (including  Archseology  and  Epi- 
graphy), English  Literature,  Music,  and  the  Germanic,  tne 
Koraance,  ana  the  Oriental  Languages. 

(2)  TIte  Factdty  of  Political  Science  offers  advanced  courses 
and  opportunities  for  original  research  in  Political  and  Social 
Science,  including  History,  Economics,  and  Public  Law. 

(3)  TIt£  Faculty  of  Pure  Science  offers  advanced  courses  and 
opportunities  for  original  research  in  Mathematics,  Mechanics, 
Astronomv,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Zoology, 
Botany,  Physiology,  Anatomy,  and  Bacteriology. 

Courses  of  study  under  all  of  these  faculties  are  open  to 
students  who  have  received  a  Bachelor's  degree  from  some 
American  college  in  good  standing  or  its  equivalent  from  a 
foreign  institution.  These  courses  lead  to  the  University 
degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Candidates 
are  required  to  pursue  courses  of  study  or  research  in  one  major 
and  two  minor  subjects,  but  are  not  held  to  any  fixed  number  of 
hours  of  attendance  per  week.  Requirements  for  University 
degrees  are  (a)  University  residence  of  at  least  one  year  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  two  (usually  three)  years  for 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  ;  (h)  the  satisfactory  completion  of  courses 
of  study  or  research  in  one  major  and  two  mmor  subjects;  (c) 
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a  dissertation  within  the  scope  of  the  major  subject ;  (d)  an  oral 
examination  in  the  presence  of  the  Faculty  on  all  subjects  of  the 
course. 

C. — TIte  Professlaiud  Schools. 

(1)  The  School  of  Law,  established  in  1858,  offers  a  course  of 
three  years,  leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  The 
design  of  the  school  is  to  prepare  students  for  practice  in  any 
state  of  the  Union,  and  in  rurtnerance  of  that  idea  the  endeavour 
is  made  to  give  a  thorough,  practical,  and  scientific  education  in 
(a)  the  Common  Law  oi  the  United  States,  together  with  such 
statutory  modifications  as  are  generally  in  force  in  the  several 
States ;  (6)  Equity,  in  its  development  and  as  it  exists  in  the 
United  States ;  {c)  the  Law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  including 
practice  and  pleadiiig  under  the  code  of  Civil  Procedure ;  {d)  the 
Public  Law  of  the  United  States,  and  the  principal  European 
countries,  including  Constitutional  Law,  Admmistrative  Law,  and 
International  Law ;  {e)  Comparative  Jurisprudence  and  Roman 
Law.  The  present  standard  of  admission  to  the  School  of  Law 
is  the  equivalent  of  the  first  two  years  of  Columbia  College. 
After  1903  no  student  will  be  admitted  to  this  school  who  does  not 
hol(\  the  Bachelor's  degree. 

(2)  The  School  of  Medicine,  founded  in  1807,  as  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  merged  in  Columbia  University 
in  1891,  offers  a  course  of  four  years  in  the  principles  and 
practice  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine.  The  courses  of  instruction  are  comprised 
in  the  following  among  other  departments : — Anatomy,  General 
Chemistry,  Physiological  Chemistry,  Dermatology,  Diseases  of 
Children,  Gynecology,  Laryngology,  Materia  Medica,  and  Thera- 
peutics, Neurology,  Obstetrics,  Ophthalmology,  Otology,  Path- 
ology, Physics,  Physiology,  Practice  of  Medicine,  Surgery. 
The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Medicine  are 
determined  by  the  Education  Department  of  the  Stiite  of  New 
York,  which  conducts  the  entrance  examinations.  It  is  also  pro- 
posed to  make  this  department  a  graduate  school  in  the  near 
future. 

(3)  The  School  of  Applied  Science,  established  in  1864  as  the 
School  of  Mines,  furnisnes  four-year  courses  leading  to  appro- 
priate professional  degrees  in  Alining  Engincermg,  Mining  and 
Greology,  Analytical  Chemistry,  Industrial  Chemistry,  Organic 
Chemistrj%  Civil  Engineering,  Sanitary  Engineering,  Electrical 
Engineering,  Mechanical  Engineering,  and  Architecture.  The 
requirements  for  admission  to  these  courses  are  in  general  the 
completion  of  a  satisfactory  secondary-school  course  as  tested  by 
examinations  in  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  English, 
French,  German,  History,  and  Freehand  Drawing. 

(4)  Teachers  College  is  the  professional  school  of  Columbia 
University  for  the  study  of  education  and  the  training  of 
teachers.     It  takes  academic  rank  with  the  Schools  of   Law, 
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Medicine,  and  Applied  Science.  The  purpose  of  the  College  is  to 
afford  opportunity,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  of  both  sexes  for  kindergartens  and  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  of  specialists  in  various  branches  of 
school  work,  including  normal  schools  and  colleges,  and  of 
principals,  supervisors,  and  superintendents  of  schools 

Or<;anisation  of  Teachers  College. 

Teachers  College,  founded  in  1888,  and  chartered  by  the 
Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  on  January 
12th,  1889,  became,  by  an  agreement  dated  March  22nd,  1898, 
a  part  of  the  educational  system  of  Columbia  University.  The 
President  of  Columbia  University  is  President,  ex-ojfido,  of 
Teachers  College,  and  the  College  is  represented  upon  the  Uni- 
versity Council  by  the  Dean  and  an  elected  representative  of  its 
Faculty-  The  University  Professors  of  philosopny  and  education, 
and  of  psychology  are  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Teachers' 
College,  and  the  College  professors  of  the  history  and  education 
and  of  the  theory  ana  practice  of  teaching  have  seats  in  the 
Faculty  of  Philosophy.  The  professor  of  manmil  training  has  a 
seat  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science. 

The  business  acfministration  of  the  College  is  vested  in  its  own 
Board  of  Trustees,*  eighteen  in  number,  of  whom  the  President 
of  the  University  is  one.  The  College,  therefore,  on  entering  the 
University  preserved  its  own  corporate  existence  while  sur- 
rendering its  general  educational  control  to  University  authori- 
ties. The  chief  executive  officer  of  the  College  is  the  Dean,  who 
is  elected  by  the  Trustees  on  the  nomination  of  the  President  ot 
the  University ;  his  term  of  office  is  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board. 
Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President  and  Trustees,  the  Dean 
prepares  the  budget,  approves  all  demands  for  payment  by  the 
Treasurer,  nominates  all  officers  and  instructors,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  the  President,  presides  at  all  meetings  of  the  faculty. 
Professors  are  heads  of  departments  in  the  College,  and  also 
supervise  the  instruction  m  their  respective  subjects  in  the 
schools  of  observation  and  practice.f 

*  The  officers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  are  Spencer  Trask,  Cfuiimian  ; 
Newbold  Morris,  Secreta^-i/  ;  and  Miss  Grace  H.  Dodge,  Treasurer, 

t  The  officers  of  the  College  are  as  follows  : — 

Administkative.— Seth  Low,  LL.D.,  President ;  James  £.  Russell,  Pb.D., 
Dean ;  John  F.  Woo^lhull,  Ph.D ,  Professor  in  charge  of  Buildings  and 
Grounds  ;  L.  Mason  Beeman,  A.M.,  Secretary  ;  Lucetta  Daniell,  Directress ; 
Elizabeth  G.  Baldwin,  Librarian  ;  George  S.  Kellogg,  Curator  of  the 
Educational  Afiiseum  ;  Samuel  T.  Button,  A.M.,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  ;  Virgil  Pretty  man,  A.M.,  Principal  of  Horace  Mann  High  School ; 
Julia  H,  Wohlfarth,  Principal  of  Horace  Mann  Elenuntarjf  School ;  Mary 
C.  Brush,  Reffistrar ;  Isabelle  L.  Pratt,  Secretartj  to  tht  Dean  \  Mary  D. 
Runyan,  PHncipd  of  Kindergarten. 

Educational.— James  E.  Russell,  Ph.D.,  History  of  Education'^ 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  LL.D.,  Philosophy  and  Education ;  Frank  M. 
McMurmy,  Ph.D.,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teachhig  \  Samuel  T. 
Dutton,  A.M.,  School  Administration  :  James  McK.  Cattell,  Ph-D.^ 
Pyschology;    John  F.   Woodhull,   Ph.D..    Physical  Science-,  Franklin  T. 
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Teachers  College  maintains   two  schools  of  observation  and 
practice — one  the  Horace  Mann  School,  the  other  known  as  the 
Experimental    School.      The   Horace  Mann    School  comprises 
three  departments — a  kindergarten  for  children  of  four  to  six 
years  of  age,  an  elementary  school  of  eight  grades  and  a  high 
school  of  four  grades.*     The  Experimental  School  consists  of  a 
kindergarten,  elementary  school,  and  Special  classes  in  sewing, 
cooking,  and  manual  training.     Each  department  of  the  Horace 
Mann  School  is  in  charge  of  a  principal,  who  ranks  with  directors 
of  departments  in  the   College.     The  Experimental  School  is 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  college  professor  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching.     Both  schools  are  under  the 
general  direction  of  a  Superintendent  of  Schools,  who  is  also  the 
college  professor  of  school  administration.     The  Horace  Mann 
School  IS  a    fee-charging   school    for   children  of  both  sexes 
who  intend  to  secure   a   complete  secondary  education.f    The 
Experimental  School,  likewise  for  both  sexes,  gives  free  tuition 
to  children  of  the  neighbourhood  who  cannot  continue  their 
studies  beyond  the  elementary  grades.      Thus  both  schools  form 
a  great  working  laboratory  in  all  lines  of  professional  study  and 
research.     In  the  various  grades  and  classes  the  typical  proolems 
of  the  day  are  being  worked  out   in  the  light  of  educational 
theory  and  practiciil  experience,  and  the  College  students  are 
iiuide  sharers  with  their  teachers,  both  in  the  processes  and  the 
results  of  these  investigations.^ 

The  Training  of  Teachers  in  the  United  States. 

The  professional  study  ot  education  in  the  United  States  is 
the  outgrowth  of  two  main  lines  of  development :  one  resulting 

Baker,  A.M.,  English  ;  Edward  H.  Castle,  A.  M.,  Ilistat-y ;  Richard  E- 
Dodce,  A.M.,  Geography ;  Helen  Kinne,  Domestic  Science-  Mary  D.  Runyani 
Kindergarten  :  Alfred  V.  Churchill,  A.M.,  Fine  Arts  ;  Cnarles  R.  Richards, 
S.B,yManual  Training;  Francis  E.  Lloyd,  A.M..  Biological  Science ;  Charles 
E.  Bikle,  A,M.,  Mathematics  :  Mary  S.  Woollnan,  Domestic  Art  -Paul 
Monroe,  Ph.D.,  History  of  Education  ;  Edward  L.  Thomdike,  rh.D., 
Genetic  Psychology  ;  Gonzalez  Lodge,  Ph.D.,  Latin  and  Greek  ;  Margaret 
S.  Lawrence,  Physical  Trainin^g  ;  C.  H.  Farnsworth,  Music ;  and  more 
than  fifty  instructors  and  assistants. 

*  The  classes  in  the  Horace  Mann  School  are  graded  according  to  the 
usual  plan  of  the  American  public  schools— viz.,  a  kindergarten  of  two  or 
three  years,  an  elementary  school  consisting  of  eight  grades,  numbered 
consecutively  from  the  lowest  (first  grade)  to  the  highest  (eighth  gradeX 
and  a  high  school  of  four  grades  (first  year,  second  year,  etc.,  making  the 
ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  grades  of  the  school  course).  The  term 
"elementary  education,"  as  used  in  this  paj>er,  signifies  the  first  eight 
grades  of  the  school  course ;  "  secondary  education,"  as  the  term  is  used  in 
America,  means  the  public  high-school  course  or  its  equivalent  in  college 
preparatory  schools. 

t  The  fees  in  the  Horace  Mann  School  are  as  follows  : — Kindergarten 
$50 ;  grades  I.   to  IV.  inclusive,  $125 ;  grades  V.  to  VIII.  inclusive,  $150  ; 
high  school,  $200. 

{  These  studies  are  included  from  time  to  time  in  The  Teachers  College 
Becordj  a  serial  publication  devoted  to  the  practical  problems  of  Teachers 
College. 
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in  the  estiiblishiuent  of  normal  schools,  the  other  in  universitv 
departments  of  pedagogy.      Teachers  College   represents  both 

S liases  :  it  is  at  once  a  graduate  normal  school  and  a  university 
epartment  of  education. 

As  early  as  1827  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  came  within  a 
single  vote  of  making  an  appropriation  for  the  establishment 
of  a  seminary  for  the  special  traming  of  teachers.  During  the 
oarly  *30's  popular  meetmgs  were  held  in  all  parts  of  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  with  the  sole  purpose  of  arousing  interest  in 
the  public  schools.  Horace  Mann,  tresh  from  a  personal  study 
of  European  schools,  lectured  in  all  the  counties  of  the  State 
on  the  topic,  "  Special  Preparation  a  Pre-requisite  for 
Teaching."*  As  a  result  of  this  agitation  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education  was  created  in  1837,  and  Mr.  Mann  was 
appomted  its  first  Secretary.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  this  Board 
was  to  establish  a  "  Normal  School  for  the  Qualification  of 
Female  Teachers  in  the  Town  of  Lexington,"  and  one  at  Barre 
for  teachers  of  both  sexes.  To  this  source  can  be  traced  all 
subsequent  development  in  the  training  of  elementary  teachers 
in  America. 

It  is  only  in  these  latter  days  that  any  Question  has  arisen 
concerning  the  necessary  qualifications  of  teacners  for  secondary 
schools.  So  long  as  the  only  secondary  school  of  consequence 
was  the  academy  or  college  preparatory  school,  so  long  the  only 
teacher  worth  considering  was  the  college  graduate.  He  who 
would  successfully  fit  boys  for  college  must  himself  know  by 
experience  what  the  colleges  demand.  Moreover,  in  those  days 
what  the  colleges  demanded  was  chiefly  Latin  and  Greek,  and  it 
would  have  been  idle  for  anyone  to  have  set  himself  up  as  a 
teacher  of  the  classical  languages  who  had  not  enjoyed  the 
classical  training.  But  since  the  growth  of  tne  curri- 
culum and  the  rise  of  the  high  school  have  introduced 
variety,  not  only  in  the  subjects  of  mstruction,  but  in  the  pur- 
poses of  secondary  education  as  well,  the  former  source  of 
supply  of  teachers  htis  proved  inadequate.  In  many  branches 
of  instruction  a  distinct  preference  has  been  expressed  for  the 
teacher  trained  in  the  normal  school.  So  pronounced  has  been 
this  bias  in  favour  of  the  professionally  trained  teacher,  that  in 
many  States  the  majority  of  secondary  teachers  are  normal 
school  graduates.  Even  in  the  Stivte  of  New  York  to-day 
39  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  in  secondary  schools  have  only  the 
normal-school  training. 

The  American  colleges  have  beffiin  to  realize  how  serious  is 
the  situation,  and  how  vitally  the  interests  of  secondary  educa- 
tion are  bound  up  with  the  best  interests  of  the  higher 
education.  They  are  also  slowly  coming  to  realize  that 
professional  training  of  teachers  is  a  possibility,  and  that  the 
country  demands  it  as  a  necessary  condition  of  admission  to  the 
public  schools.     In  a  half-hearted  manner  some  of  the  leading 

*  Barnard's  Jourtml  of  Educatwn,  Vol.  I.,  pp.   131,  587;  also  Mann's 
Lectures  afid  Reports  on  Education,  Boston,  1872,  p.  89. 
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universities,  especially  the  State-supported  universities  of  the 
West,  have  attempted  to  supply  professional  training  to  those 
of  their  students  w'ho  intend  to  teach.  The  University  of  Iowa 
inaugurated  the  first  permanent  department  of  the  kind  ever 
established  in  an  American  college.*  In  1879  a  professorship 
of  pedagogy  was  established  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  an 
example  wnich  has  been  followed  by  all  of  tne  Universities  ol 
the  country  which  are  distinguished  tor  their  social  service. 

The  main  purpose  of  normal  schools  and  city  training  schools 
has  always  been  the  preparation  of  teachers  lor  service  in  the 
elementary  schools.  '  The  university  departments  of  pedagogy 
because  of  their  limited  resources,  are  forced  to  restrict  their 
attention  mainly  to  the  training  of  teachers  for  secondary 
schools.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that  the  highest  interests  of 
all  grades  of  miblic  instruction  demand  University  Schools  of 
Education  or  Teachers*  Colleges,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  best 
service  these  institutions  can  render  is  the  training  of  competent 
leaders  in  all  lines  of  educational  effort. 


The  Function  of  the  University  in  the  Training  of 

Teachers. 

Professional  training  of  whatever  kind  must  adjust  itself  to 
the  mental  equipment  of  those  who  take  it,  and  to  the  work 
that  is  to  be  done.  The  great  work  of  teaching  is  done  in 
the  public  elementary  schools ;  and  in  this  sphere  economic 
conditions  set  as  the  extreme  limit  of  academic  training  the 
completion  of  a  high-school  course  of  study.  It  may  be  lament- 
able that  standards  are  no  higher  ;  but  it  is  a  fact,  nevertheless, 
that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  teaching  profession  must  take  the 
field  within  a  year  or  two  after  leaving  the  high  school.  And 
the  only  field  which  teachers  thus  equipped  can  enter  is  that  of 
the  elementary  schools.  It  must  be  said  in  justice  to  them,  and 
to  the  schools  they  represent,  that  occasionally  one  rises  to  a 
commanding  position  in  the  service.  American  military  history 
can  furnish  analogous  instances.  Our  experience  in  military 
affairs,  however,  has  shown  us  that,  notwithstanding  the  rise  of 
many  field  otficei's  from  the  ranks,  there  is  still  need  of  a  West 
Point  for  the  systematic  training  of  competent  leaders. 

The  normal  schools  are  forced  by  circumstances  over  which 
they  have  no  control  to  limit  their  endeavours  to  the  training  of 
regular  teachers  for  the  elementary  grade.  The  intelligent 
teacher  must  know  something  of  the  child — its  physical  life, 
mental  processes,  and  springs  of  conduct ;  he  must  have  some 
idea  of  what  the  child  should  become,  and  of  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  various  periods  of  development ;  he  must  be 
familiar  with  the   instruments  to  be   used  in  effecting  these 


*  Gk)rdy  :  JRise  and  Growth  of  the  Normal  School  Idea  in  the  United 
States,    Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  1891. 
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changes ;  and  he  must  also  be  capable  of  usmg  these  instruments 
in  an  effective  manner.  It  is  scarcely  credible  that  students  of 
high-school  grade  can  go  deeply  into  psychology  in  the  few 
weeks  allotted  to  that  study  in  normal  schools ;  nor  is  it  probable 
that  they  secure  such  a  grasp  of  the  principles  of  education  as 
would  qualify  them  to  become  educational  leaders.  The  fact  is 
that  most  normal  schools  are,  under  present  conditions  forced 
to  restrict  their  efforts  mainly  to  imparting  the  knowledge  of 
the  subjects  to  be  taught  ana  the  methods  of  teaching  them. 
And  for  this  purpose  some  reasons  must  be  given  ana  much 
practice  provided — the  more  practice,  as  a  rule,  the  less  time 
given  to  reasons,  psychological  or  philosophical.  Nevertheless, 
with  common  sense  and  love  for  the  work,  the  pupil-teacher,  in 
conformity  with  the  laws  of  habit,  auickly  acquires  that  skill  in 
school-room  practice  which  marks  tne  expert  teacher. 

Any  plan  of  training  which  is  founaed  on  habit,  however, 
partakes  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  apprentice  system. 
Accumcy  and  perfection  in  operation  are  gained  with  compara- 
tively small  expenditure  of  energy,  and  bcdy  and  mind  become 
eventually  almost  automatic  in  tneir  action.  It  is  this  precision 
of  habit  which  characterizes  the  movements  of  the  trained 
soldier  and  the  handiwork  of  the  skilled  craftsman ;  it  controls 
the  lives  of  most  men  and  contributes  to  the  welfare  of  all.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  process  is  attended  with  grave  dangers. 
The  apprentice  is  apt  to  lose  the  power  of  personal  initiative ; 
for  his  training  gives  him  no  ability  to  deal  with  novel  data,  and 
he  is  content  to  follow  the  lines  of  least  resistance.  But  these 
are  not  the  qualities  essential  to  leadership.  Leaders  in  educa- 
tion, as  in  any  other  sphere  of  human  activity,  must  have  right 
habits,  but  they  must  also  be  masters  of  themselves  and  capable 
of  directing  their  powers  at  will.  The  training  of  these  leaders, 
therefore,  must  surpass  the  training  of  the  normal  school ;  it  is 
properly  the  function  of  the  university. 

No  one  will  deny  that  the  interests  of  pubUc  education  are  as 
great  and  as  urgent  as  the  interests  of  law,  medicine,  or 
engineering.  The  university  is  true  to  itself,  therefore,  when 
it  undertakes  the  professional  training  of  teachers.  University 
departments  of  ediication  have  as  tneir  special  function  the 
investigation  of  educational  foundations,  tne  interpretation  of 
educational  ideals,  the  invention  of  educiitional  methods  and  the 
application  of  educational  principles.  The  science  of  education 
— 1  refer  merely  to  that  systematized  body  of  knowledge  which 
has  to  do  with  education — needs  to  be  developed  and  adapted  to 
modem  conditions.  What  these  conditions  are,  how  they  have 
come  to  be  and  wherein  they  are  subject  to  change  are  questions 
which  can  be  answered  only  in  a  university.  No  purely 
professional  school  can  economically  undertake  the  researcn  and 
mvestigstion  involved  in  furthermg  a  study  with  so  many 
ramifications  as  education.  Theoretically,  then,  a  university 
professional  school  for  teachers  is  concerned  with  the  advance- 
ment of  all  the  arts  and  sciences  of  which  a  university  takes 
cognizance. 
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The  relation  of  other  university  studies  to  education  is  two- 
fold. First,  there  are  subjects  which  contribute  directly  to  the 
science  of  education — such  as  biology,  which  is  concerned  with 
vital  processes ;  psychology,  which  discloses  the  nature  of  mind ; 
sociology,  which  deals  witn  the  inter-relations  of  individuals  in 
society;  and  ethics,  which  seeks  to  establish  the  principles  of 
right  action.  Second,  all  studies  regardless  of  their  immediate 
bearing  on  the  science  of  education  aix)  to  be  considered  as 
means  of  informing  and  developing  the  minds  of  the  young. 
While  any  or  all  of  these  sludies  may  be  pursued  without  the 
remotest  reference  to  educational  practice,  it  is  clear  that  he  who 
would  advance  either  the  science  or  the  art  of  education  must 
avail  himself  of  the  results  of  expanding  scholarship  in  many 
lines.  He  must  also  be  constantly  seeking  more  efficient 
methods  of  using  these  results  in  the  attainment  of  ends  which 
themselves  are  subject  to  change.  No  one  believes,  I  take  it, 
that  university  residence  is  an  indispensable  condition  of 
scholarly  work  in  any  subject,  but  of  all  the  subjects  worthy 
of  study,  of  research  and  investigation,  I  know  none  which 
can  profit  more  by  the  university  atmosphere  than  the  subject 
of  etlucation. 

The  ex{>erimental  character  of  advanced  work  in  education, 
furthermore,  makes  impemtive  some  special  provision  for  testing 
theory  through  practice  and  modifying  practice  to  accord  with 
theory.  A  school  complete  in  every  part  and  conducted  by 
skilled  teachers  is  as  necessary  to  the  life  of  a  teachers'  college 
as  a  laboratory  for  a  department  of  science  or  a  hospital  for  a 
school  of  medicine.  The  school  of  observation  and  practice 
should  include  all  grades  commonly  found  in  the  public  schools 
and  should  ofler  instruction  in  all  subjects  which  are,  or  con- 
ceivably may  be,  of  particular  value  in  popular  edudation.  The 
practice  in  such  a  school  should,  in  short,  incorporate  the  best 
ideas  of  the  institution  with  which  it  is  concerned. 

These  are  high  ideals,  but  they  are  very  nearly  realized  in 
the  organization  of  educational  work  in  Columbia  University. 
The  Teachers  College  is  not  a  normal  school,  neither  is  it 
merely  a  university  department  of  pedagogy.  It  ranks  as  a 
professional  school  for  teachers,  and  in  order  to  maintain  this 
rank  it  must  maintain  university  standards.  Our  present 
standards  would  have  been  impossible  only  a  few  years  ago,  but 
economic  conditions  in  the  educational  world  are  oringing  about 
severe  competition  among  teachers.  Time  was  when  any  person 
who  had  taken  the  Bachelors  degree  could  readily  hud  a 
position  in  a  secondary  school,  and  for  many  years  graduates  of 
normal  schools  have  found  unrestricted  opportunities  for  work 
in  the  public  schools.  As  things  are  now,  tliere  is  severe  com- 
petition for  every  desirable  post.  The  better  class  of  schools  all 
over  the  country  pay  fair  salaries  and  insist  on  getting  the  best 
teachers.  The  fact  that  the  competition  for  these  places  is  so 
disa^eeably  keen  is  the  surest  guarantee  of  a  better  system  of 
training  teachers.  An  annually  increasing  number  of  college 
graduates  learn  from  experience  that  the  best  preparation  they 
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Clin  make  is  none  too  good  for  the  places  they  desire  to  fill. 
They  cannot  afford  to  compete,  other  things  being  equal,  with 
those  whose  preparation  has  been  less  expensive  than  theirs. 
The  only  hope  of  the  ambitious  collegian  is  to  put  hunself 
distinctively  aoove  his  competitors  in  his  chosen  fiela.  He  must 
do  as  the  business  man  does  under  analogous  circumstances — 
increase  his  capital  and  make  ready  for  a  bigger  business.  This 
is  the  opportunity  of  the  teachers'  colleges.  It  is  this  condition 
of  affairs  which  makes  possible  for  the  first  time  in  America  a 
serious  consideration  of  ideal  methods  of  training  leaders. 

The  Professional  Standards  of  Teachers  College. 

But  what  is  the  ideal  preparation  for  such  teachers  ?  Present 
conditions  seem  to  me  to  indicate  four  Qualities  pre-eminently  to 
be  desired  in  a  teacher :  First,  general  culture ;  second,  profes- 
sional knowledge;  third,  special  knowledge;  fourth,  technical  skill. 

First,  general  culture.  In  1895  a  Committee  of  the  National 
Education  Association*  reported  to  that  body  that  "  Teachers  of 
elementary  schools  shoula  have  a  secondary  or  high  school  edu- 
cation, and  that  teachers  of  high  schools  should  have  a  coll^iate 
education."  Such  standards  of  quaUfication  seem  reasonable 
enough.  The  liberal  culture  implied  in  four  years  of  training  in 
advance  of  the  class  to  be  taught  is  really  not  too  nluch  to 
require  from  every  applicant  for  a  teacher's  position.  It  is  com- 
monly recognized  that  the  elementary  teacher  should  have 
completed  a  high  school  course,  but  there  is  no  such  universal 
acceptance  of  the  thesis  that  the  high  school  teacher  should 
hola  a  college  degree.  The  best  thought  of  the  country,  how- 
ever, is  steadily  tending  in  this  direction.  The  fact  that  the 
secondary  teacher  is  to  some  degree  a  specialist,  that  he  knows 
his  subject  and  exercises  considerable  ingenuity  in  satisfying 
the  requirements  of  college  entrance  or  of  some  examining 
board,  is  no  indication  that  he  has  an  outlook  upon  the  world 
broad  enough  to  justify  him  in  attempting  the  training  of  youth, 
or  an  understanding  of  related  studies  deep  enough  to  enable 
him  to  teach  his  own  subject  in  a  scientific  manner.  The 
inspiring  influence  that  comes  from  well-developed  manhood  or 
womanhood  taught  to  view  the  subject-matter  of  secondary 
education  in  a  comparative  manner,  trained  to  see  the  rela- 
tionships everywhere  existing  in  the  various  spheres  of  know- 
ledge— the  unity  pervading  all  knowledge — is  an  influence  that 
the  secondary  school  can  ill  afford  to  neglect. 

Second,  irt^ofessional  knowledge.  It  is  equally  important  that 
every  teacher  should  be  able  to  view  the  suojects  he  teaches  and 
the  entire  course  of  instruction  in  its  relations  to  the  child  and 
to  society,  of  which  the  child  is  a  part.  A  teacher  may  be  able 
to  teach  his  subject  never  so  well,  may  even  have  the  reputation 

♦Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  on  Elementarv  Education.  Pub- 
lished for  the  National  Educational  Association  by  tne  American  Book 
Company,  New  York,  1896. 
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of  being  a  distin^ished  educator,  vet  his  life  long  be  a  teacher 
of  Latin,  or  physics,  or  history,  rather  than  a  teacher  of  children. 
The  true  educator  must  know  the  nature  of  the  mind ;  he  must 
imderstand  the  process  of  learning,  the  formation  of  ideals,  the 
development  of  the  will,  and  the  growth  of  the  character.  The 
secondary  teacher  needs  particularly  to  know  the  psychology  of 
the  adolescent  period — that  stormy  period  in  which  the 
individual  first  becomes  self-conscious  and  struggles  to  express 
his  own  personality.  But  more  than  man  as  an  individual  the 
teacher  needs  to  know  the  nature  of  man  as  a  social  being.  No 
knowledge,  I  believe,  is  of  more  worth  to  the  secondary  teacher 
than  the  knowledge  of  what  standards  of  culture  have  prevailed 
in  the  past  or  now  exist  among  various  peoples,  their  ideals  of 
life,  and  their  methods  of  traming  the  young  to  assume  the 
duties  of  life.  Such  study  of  the  liistory  of  education  is  more 
than  a  study  of  scholastic  institutions,  of  didactic  precepts,  or  of 
the  theories  of  educationalists;  it  is  KuHii/r-GeschichtCy  with 
special  reference  to  educational  needs  and  educational  problems. 
It  gives  that  unifying  view  of  our  professional  work,  without 
which  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  a  science  or  a  system  of  education ;  it 
prepares  the  way  for  the  only  philosophy  of  education  which  is 
worth  teaching.  Under  professional  knowledge  I  should  also 
include  such  information  as  can  be  gained  from  a  study  of  school 
economy,  school  hygiene,  and  the  organisation,  supervision,  and 
management  of  schools  and  school  systems  at  home  and  abroad. 
Some  of  this  technical  knowledge  is  indispensable  for  all 
teachers ;  all  that  can  be  gained  is  not  too  mucn  for  those  who 
will  become  leaders  in  the  field.  But  the  least  professional 
knowledge  that  should  be  deemed  acceptable  is  an  appreciation 
of  the  physical  conditions  essential  to  success  in  scnool  work, 
and  a  thorough  understanding  of  psychology  and  its  applications 
in  teaching,  of  the  history  of  education  from  the  cultural  stand- 
point,  and  of  the  philosophic  principles  that  determine  all 
education. 

Third,  special  knowledge.  The  strongest  argument  that  can 
be  urged  against  the  average  college  graduate  is  that  he  has 
nothing  to  teach.  The  argument  applies  with  even  greater  force 
to  the  normal-school  CTaduate,  however  well  he  may  be  equipped 
on  the  professional  side.  Neither  liberal  culture  nor  technical 
skill  can  at  all  replace  that  solid  substratum  of  genuine  scholar- 
ship on  which  all  true  secondary  education  rests.  A  teacher 
witn  nothing  to  teach  is  an  anomaly  that  needs  no  explanation. 
And  I  count  that  knowledge  next  to  nothing  which  must  be 
bolstered  up  by  midnight  study  to  hide  its  own  defects.  No  one 
who  knows  the  scope,  purpose,  and  methods  of  collegiate 
instruction,  no  one  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  normal  scnool, 
will  maintain  for  a  moment  that  such  training  necessarily  gives 
any  remarkable  degree  of  special  knowledge.  1  say  this  without 
any  disrespect  either  to  the  college  or  to  the  normal  school ;  it 
is  not  the  first  and  foremost  duty  of  either  of  these  institutions 
to  turn  out  critical  scholars  or  specialists  in  some  small  field.  But 
special  scholarship,  I  maintain,  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  the 
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qualifications  for  teaching,  especially  for  teaching  in  secondary 
schools.  Without  it  the  teacher  becomes  a  slave  to  manual 
and  text-books ;  his  work  degenerates  into  formal  routine  with 
no  life,  no  spirit,  no  educative  power,  because  he  knows  no  better 
way ;  the  victims  of  his  imorance  rise  up  to  call  him  anything 
but  blessed,  and  take  their  revenge  as  citizens  in  ignorinjg 
altogether  professional  knowledge  m  the  conduct  of  public 
school  aifairs — because  they,  too,  know  no  better  way.  Now,  as 
never  before,  I  believe,  do  we  need  to  emphasise  the  possession 
of  special  scholarship  as  an  essential  requisite  for  secondary 
teaching.  It  would  seem  that  no  argument  were  necessary  to 
convince  a  Yankee  that  there  is  virtue  in  perfect  tools,  but 
somehow  the  idea  is  abroad  that  the  perfect  tool  is  the  perfect 
text-book.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  "  the  man  behind  the  gun  " 
who  counts,  rather  than  the  ^n  itself 

Fourth,  technical  skill.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  quality  is 
more  earnestly  desired  in  the  teacher,  or  more  persistently 
sought  for,  tnan  the  technical  ability  to  teach.  The  first 
question  asked  of  an  applicant  is  not,  "  Has  he  had  a  liberal 
education  ? "  or^  "  What  is  his  professional  knowledge  ? "  or, 
"  Has  he  anything  to  teach  ? "  but  this :  "  Can  he  teach  ?  ** 
The  popular  mind  fails  to  recogpize  the  interdependence  of  these 
qualities,  and  failing  in  this  it  bases  judgment  of  a  teachers 
ability  on  the  relatively  non-essential.  Ability  to  maintain  order 
in  the  classroom,  to  get  work  out  of  his  pupiiJs,  to  satisiy  casual 
supervisors  and  examiners,  to  keep  fine  records,  and  to  mystify 
parents — this  too  frequently  passes  for  ability  to  teach.  How 
seldom,  indeed,  is  a  tciicher  tested  by  his  ability  to  get  some- 
thing into  his  pupils,  by  his  ability  to  impart  his  knowledge  in 
a  way  that  shall  broaden  their  horizons,  extend  their  interests, 
strengthen  their  characters,  and  rouse  within  them  the  desire  to 
lead  a  pure,  noble,  unselfish  life.  School-keeping  is  not  neces- 
sarily school-teaching.  The  technical  ability  to  teach  includes 
both.  The  art  of  tciiching  is  mimicr}^,  a  dangerous  gift,  unless  it 
is  founded  on  the  science  of  teaching,  whicn  tiikes  account  ot 
the  end  and  means  of  education,  and  the  nature  of  the  material 
to  be  taught.  School-keeping  may  be  practically  the  same  for 
all  classes  of  pupils,  but  true  teaching  must  always  vary  with 
siifrounding  conditions  and  the  ends  to  be  attained.  Graduates 
of  colleges  and  normal  schools  alike  must  fail  in  technical  skill 
if  they  teach  as  they  have  been  taught.  The  work  of  each 
general  division  of  our  school  system  is  unique.  Each  requires 
an  arrangement  and  presentation  of  the  subject-tnatter  of 
instruction  according  to  its  own  needs  and  capacities;  each 
requires  tact,  judgment,  and  disciplinary  powers  peculiar  to 
itself  Herein  is  the  need  of  that  technical  skill  whicn  is  not,  as 
has  been  well  said,  **  a  part  of  the  natural  equipment  of  ever}' 
educated  person." 


A  survey  of  the  field  of  education  discloses  that  these  four 
essential  qualirio^tions  of  the  teacher  are  everywhere  recognized 
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in  practice.  The  difficulty  is  that  few  teachers  unite  them  in 
due  proportion.  The  thoroughly  trained  teacher,  trained  by 
study  and  tested  by  experience,  has  no  difficulty  in  finding 
employment,  or  holdmg  his  place  once  he  finds  it.  Those  who 
have  positions  to  fill  are  eagerly  scanning  the  professional 
horizon,  and  are  thankful  for  some  refreshing  sign,  even  though 
it  is  no  larger  than  a  man*s  hand. 

The  function  of  the  teachers  college  and  the  university 
department  of  pedagogy  is  to  establish  a  better  code  of  pro- 
fessional signs,  and  to  insure  more  perfect  realisation  of  profes- 
sional promise. 

Courses  of  Study  in  Teachers  College. 

The  courses  of  study  oifered  in  Teachers  College  fall  naturally 
into  three  groups : — 

A. — Graduate  Courses, 

(1)  A  course  for  teachers  in  colleges  and  normal  schools,  and 
forjprincipals,  supervisors,  and  supermtendents  of  schools. 

Tjiis  course  is  intended  to  fit  teachers  of  superior  ability,  and 
of  special  academic  attainments  for  the  work  of  training  teachers 
and  for  positions  in  the  public  school  service  requiring  a  high 
de^ee  of  professional  insight  and  technical  skill.  It  leads  to  the 
Higher  Diploma,  the  highest  honour  granted  in  the  College. 
Candidates  for  the  Higher  Diploma  must  spend  at  least  one 
year  in  residence,  and  pursue  courses  in  one  major  and  two 
minor  subjects.  The  choice  of  minor  subjects  is  entirely  optional ; 
the  major  subject  must  always  be  in  the  field  of  education. 
Candidates  for  the  higher  Diploma  must  be  ^aduates  of  an 
approved  institution  of  learning — a  college,  engineering  school 
or  normal  school,  or  the  equivalent  of  one  of  these — and  must 
present  satisfactory  evidence  of  a  high  degree  of  professional 
ability,  as  a  result  of  the  study  of  education  or  experience  in 
teaching.  The  real  test  of  fitness,  however,  is  the  ability  of  the 
candidate  to  undertake  research  and  investigation.  No  definite 
course,  therefore,  is  prescribed.  The  minimum  period  of  residence 
is  fixed  at  one  year;  but  the  necessity  of  completing  some  special 
task,  in  line  with  the  major  subject,  and  putting  the  results  in 
form  for  publication  makes  it  difficult  for  the  student,  however 
well  prepared,  to  secure  the  diploma  in  the  minimum  time. 

The  graduate  courses  are  designed  not  only  to  give  advanced 
professional  training,  but  also  to  promote  research  and  investiga- 
tion in  the  field  of  education.  Hence  certain  courses  in  Teachers 
College  properly  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  University 
Faculty  of  Philosophy,  under  which  education  holds  a  co- 
ordinate place  with  other  philosophic  and  linguistic  subjects. 
Graduate  students  of  Teachers  College,  therefore,  who  con- 
form to  the  general  regulations  of  the  University  Council,  may 
thus   pursue  at   the    same   time,   with   no  additional  expense, 
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courses  leading  to  a  Teachers  College  diploma  and  to  a 
University  degree.  Teachers  College  students  who  thus  become 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  Doctor 
of  Philosophy,  must  make  Education  their  major  subject; 
their  minor  subjects  may  be  selected  in  any  other  department 
of  the  University,  subject  to  the  approval  of  tne  Dean  of  Teachers 
College. 

(2)  A  course  for  teachers  in  secondary  schools  and  instructors 
in  coUesres. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  this  course  must  hold  a  Bachelor  s 
degree  from  some  American  college  in  good  standing,  or  its 
equivalent  from  an  European  institution,  except  that,  imder 
the  general  regulations  of  Columbia  University,  students  in 
Columbia  and  Barnard  Colleges  may  enter  this  course  in  their 
senior  collegiate  year.  It  leads  to  a  diploma  in  one  or  more 
of  the  subjects  commonly  tiiught  in  secondary  schools  and 
colleges.  Candidates  for  the  diploma  in  secondary  te^iching 
must  spend  at  least  one  year  in  residence,  devoting  themselves 
exclusively  to  aciidemic  and  professional  study  of  the  sulyocts 
which  they  intend  to  teach.  Students  who  have  already  t^iken 
the  baccalaureate  degree  may  combine  the  work  of  this  course, 
according  to  the  regulations  above  mentioned,  with  the  require- 
ments for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

The  course  of  study  designed  for  intending  teachers  m 
secondary  schools  is  one  to  wnich  Teachers  College  can  point 
with  pride.  Despite  the  fact  that  in  the  popular  mind  any  one 
of  the  above-named  qualifications  suffices  for  eligibility  to  teach 
in  the  American  hign  school,  we  have  planned  a  course  which 
requires  as  nmch  in  each  respect  as  is  generally  required  in  any 
one.  For  example,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  about  32  per 
cent,  of  the  teachers  in  secondary  schools  have  a  college  degree 
approximately  39  per  cent,  are  normal  school  graduates,  and  the 
reuminder,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  have  been  selected  because  of 
their  special  scholarship  or  success  in  teaching.  Candidates  for 
the  Teachers  College  diploma  in  secondary  teaching  must,  in 
the  first  place,  be  college  graduates  (at  least,  when  they  complete 
the  course) ;  they  must  be  able  to  show  a  high  degree  of  special 
scholarship  in  every  subject  in  which  the  diploma  is  sought — at 
least  the  equivalent  of  three  years  ot  university  work,  three 
hours  per  week ;  they  must  pass  satisfactory  examinations  in  the 
history  and  principles  of  edue>ation  and  in  psychology  and  its 
applications  to  teaching ;  and,  finally,  they  are  required  to  pursue 
courses  specially  designed  to  aiford  practice  in  the  selection  and 
arrangement  of  materials  for  instruction,  and  in  the  actual  teach- 
ing 01  the  subjects  wliich  they  elect. 

How^ever  one  Uiay  question  the  expediency  of  a  University  s 
undertaking  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  elementary  grades, 
no  doubt  am  arise  as  to  the  desirability  of  bringing  such  imme- 
diate and  direct  support  to  higher  education.  This  is  work  that 
cannot  well  be  done  outside  of  a  college  or  a  University.  The 
general  culture  demanded  is  that  which  colleges  aim  to  supply. 
The  special  scholarship  must  be  the  product  of  UnivBrsity  study 
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and  the  professional  knowledge  which  should  be  acquired  differs, 
both  in  degree  and  in  kind,  from  that  which  properly  pertains 
to  the  teaching  of  infants  and  children.  The  instinct  of  self- 
preservation,  therefore,  should  lead  the  University  to  do  all  in 
its  power  to  support  the  secondary  schools,  and  especially  to 
provide  them  with  teachers  Ciipable  of  intelligent  service. 


B. — Geneittl  Underyradaafe  Courses, 

(1)  A  course  for  teachers  in  elementary  schools* 

This  course  is  intended  to  fit  teachers  for  the  more  responsible 
positions  in  the  elementary  grades  of  the  public  schools  and  to 

!)rovide  graduates  of  State  Nonnal  Schools  with  opportunities 
or  further  professional  study.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the 
course  leading  to  the  diploma  in  elementary  teaching  must  be 
graduates  of  an  approved  secondary  school.  Tliey  are  required 
to  spend  four  yearsf  in  residence  and  pursue  a  prescribed  course 

*  The  prescribed  studies  of  this  course  are  as  follows  (the  hours  given 
with  each  subject  indicate  the  number  of  lessons  or  exercises  a  week 
throughout  the  academic  year,  i.e.,  from  the  last  week  in  September  to  the 
iirat  week  in  June  inclusive  ;  the  figures  in  parentheses  indicate  the 
number  of  hours  of  work  required  as  distinguished  from  the  hours  of 
credit  granted,  two  hours  of  laboratory  or  shop-work  counting  as  one 
credit  hour)  :— 

First  Year. — English  literature  and  composition,  3  hours  ;  mediaeval 
and  m  >dern  history,  3  hours  ;  biological  nature  study,  2  (3)  hours  ;  physics 
and  cheinistrj[,  3  (5)  hours  ;  freehand  drawing,  2  (4)  hours  ;  music, 2  hours; 
physical  training,  1  (2)  hour ;  elective,  2  hours. 

Second  Year. — English  literature  and  analysis,  3  hours ;  ^ited  States 
history,  3  hours  :  physiology  and  hygiene,  2  (3)  hours ;  general  geography. 
3  hours  ;  applied  freehand  drawing,  2  (4)  hours  ;  music,  2  hours  ;  physical 
training,  1  (2)  hour  ;  elective,  2  hours. 

Third  llear.— Psychology  and  applications  in  teaching,  3  hours;  child 
study,  2  hours  ;  methods  of  teaching  English,  3  (half -year)  hours  ;  methods 
of  teaching  mathematics,  3  (half-year)  nours  ;  uiubic,  2  hours;  elective, 
8  hours. 

Fourth  Year. — History  of  education,  2  hours  ;  principles  of  education, 
2  hours ;  observation  and  pnictice-teaching,  2  hours  or  more ;  elective, 
12  hours.  (Students  who  intend  to  teach  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  are  required  to  elect  primary  manual  training  2  (3)  hours, 
and  kindergarten  methods  1  (2)  hour.) 

+  In  1900  the  first  two  years  of  the  elementary  and  kindergarten  courses 
were  abolished,  and  in  their  stead  the  Collegiate  Course  nvas  instituted. 
The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  advanced  academic  training  to 
students  who  intend  later  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  professional  training 
for  teaching  in  elementary  schools  and  kitdergartens.  The  instruction 
given  is  of  collegiate  grade,  but  in  the  choice  of  subjects  and  manner  of 
presentation  the  needs  of  teachers  are  constantly  kept  in  mind.  It  is 
offered  as  an  alternative  for  the  first  two  years  of  the  course  in  Columbia 
College  or  Barnard  College.  No  diploma  is  granted  on  the  completion  of  this 
course,  but  a  student  may  receive  a  certificate  signed  by  the  Dean  indicat- 
ing the  work  actually  performed.  Students  in  the  Collegiate  Course  are 
required  to  take  courses  amounting  in  all  to  thirty  hours  for  the  two  years 
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of   study,     except    that    advanced     standing    is    granted    to 
professionally  trained  teachers. 

(2)  A  course  for  teachers  in  the  Kindergarten.* 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  train  teachers  through  four 
years  of  undergraduate  study  for  work  in  public  and  private 
kindergartens.  Graduates  of  approved  secondary  schools  are 
admitted  to  the  first  year  of  the  course.  Such  advanced 
standing  as  may  be  warranted  is  granted  to  experienced 
kindergartners  and  graduates  of  recognised  kindergarten  training 
schools. 

Under  present  economic  conditions,  the  normal  schools  of  the 
country  can  require  for  admission,  at  most,  only  a  high-school 
training  of  those  who  intend  to  teach  in  the  elementary  gradas. 
Teachers  College  ought  not  in  any  sense  to  enter  into  competition 
with  the  normal  schools,  for  its  purpose  is  to  supplement 
their  work  and  carry  it  to  its  highest  development.  Hence,  it 
insists  upon  two  years*  academic  study,  beyond  the  collie 
preparatory  course,  in  English,  history,  biology,  geography  and 
geology,  physical  science,  freehand  arawinff  and  music  for  all 
students  who  have  not  had  a  good  normal  training.  Another 
important  reason  for  prolonging  the  period  of  academic  training 
is  that  students  ought  to  brmg  to  the  study  of  educational 
principles  the  b^st  mental  equipment  of  which  they  are  capable. 
Teachers  who  expect  to  rise  to  commanding  positions  in  the 
kindergarten  and  elementary  school  can  well  afford  to  spend  two 
or  three  years  beyond  the  period  of  the  minimum  requirement. 


C. — Departmental  Uiulergradiuite  Courses, 

(1)  A  two-year  course  for  teachers  and  supervisors  of  Art  and 
Drawing-! 


of  residence.  The  courses  necessary  to  meet  these  reoiiirements  may  be 
chosen  by  the  student  at  will  from  tne  courses  announcea  each  year,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  standing  committee  of  the  Faculty,  and  English  com- 
position and  literature  (5  hours),  and  mediaeval  and  modem  history 
(3  hours)  are  prescribed  for  all  students. 

*  The  requirements  of  this  course  during  the  first  two  years  are  practi- 
cally the  same  as  in  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  course  for  elementary 
te^tchers  ;  the  rest  of  the  coui*ae  is  as  follows  : — 

Third  7m7-— Psychology  and  its  applications  in  teaching,  3  hours ;  child 
study,  2  hours  ;  gifts  ana  occupations,  3  hours  ;  songs  and  games,  2  (3) 
hours  ;  stories,  14  hours  ;  music,  2  hours  ;  elective,  4i  hours. 

Fourth  7mr— History  of  education,  2  hours:  principles  of  education, 
2  hours ;  kindergarten  principles,  2  (half-year)  hours  •  program  and  gift 
work,  2  hours  ;  games  1  (2)  hours  ;  observation  ana  practice  teaching, 
4  hours  ;  elective,  6  hours. 

t  The  prescribed  course  in  Art  and  Draining  is  as  follows : — 

First  Tear.— Psychology  and  its  applications  in  teaching.  3  hours ;  studio 
work,  4  (8)  hours  ;  sketch  class,  2  (4)  hours  ;  clay  modelmig,  1  (2)  houn  ; 
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(2)  A  two-yeiir  course  for  teachers  and  supervisors  of  Domestic 
^rt. 

(3)  A  two-year  course  for  teachers  and  supervisors  of  Domestic 
Science.f 

(4)  A  two-year  course  for  teachers  and  supervisors  of  Manual 
Training.  \ 


design,  1  (2)  hour ;  art  interpretation,  1  (2)  hour  ;  mechanical  drawing,  ;•» 
(4)  hours  ;  elective,  4  hours. 

Second  Year, — History  of  education,  2  hours ;  principles  and  methods 
in  art  teaching,  2  (4)  hours  ;  water-colour  and  oil-painting,  4  (8)  hours  : 
advanced  sketch  class,  2  (4)  hours  ,  advanced  design,  2  (3)  hours  ;  appliea 
design,  2  (4)  hours  ;  history  of  art,  1  hour  ;  elective,  3  hours. 

*  The  prescribed  course  in  Domestic  Art  is  as  follows  : — 

First  Year, — Psychology  and  its  applications  in  teaching,  3  hours  ; 
physiology  and  hy^ene,  2  (3)  hours  ;  seAving,  1  (2)  hour  ;  textiles,  2  hours  ; 
drafting  and  makmg  garments,  3  (4)  hours  ;  principles  and  methods,  2 
hours ;  design,  1  (2)  hour  ;  industrial  evolution  of  society,  1  hour ;  elective. 
3  hours. 

Second  Yenr. — History  of  education,  2  hours  ;  observation  and  practice- 
teaching,  2  (or  more)  hours ;  equipment  and  management,  2  hours ;  house- 
hold art  and  desi^,  2  (3)  hours ;  conference,  1  hour  ;  advanced  design, 
2  (3)  hours  ;  art  interpretation,  1  (2)  hour ;  social  reform  movements,  1 
hour ;  elective,  5  hours  (or  less  if  observation  and  practice  teaching 
counts  more  than  2  hours). 

t  The  prescribed  course  in  Domestic  Science  is  as  follows  :— 

First  Year. — Psychology  and  its  applications  in  teachinc,  3  hours ; 
physiology  and  hygiene,  2  (3)  hours ;  foods,  4  (7)  hours  ;  food  production 
and  manufacture,  3  {h)  hours ;  bacteriology,  1  hour ;  household  chemistry, 
2  (4)  hours  ;  industrial  evolution  of  society,  1  hour  ;  elective,  2  hours. 

Second  Year,—  History  of  education,  2  hours  ;  observation  and  practice 
teaching,  2  (or  more)  hours  ;  foods,  advanced  course,  4  (7)  hours  ;  home 
sanitation  and  management,  2  (3)  hours  ;  methods  of  teaching  domestic 
science,  2  hours  ;  elective,  6  hours  (or  less  if  observation  and  practice 
teaching  counts  more  than  two  hours). 

t  The  prescribed  course  for  Manual  Training  in  elementary  schools  is  as 
follows : — 

First  Year, — Psvchology  and  its  applications  in  teaching,  3    hours 
knife- work   for    elementai-y    schools,    2   (4)    hours ;    wood- working    foi 
elementary  schools,  3  (6)  hours ;  mechanical  drawing,  2  (4)  hours  ;    prin- 
ciples and  methods,  2  (3)  hours  •  elementary  freehand  drawing,  2  (4)  hours  ; 
design,  1  (2)  hours  ;  elective,  3  nours. 

Second  Year,  —  History  of  education,  2  hours ;  organization  and 
supervision  of  manual  training,  2  (3)  hours ;  wood-working  for  secondary 
schoob,  5  (10)  hours;  mechanical  drawing,  3  (6)  hours  ;  applied  freehand 
drawing,  2  (4)  hours  ;  elective,  4  hours. 

The  course  prescribed  for  teachers  of  Manual  Training  in  secondary 
schools  is  as  follows : — 

First  Year.  —  Psychology  and  its  applications  in  teaching,  3  hours  ; 
wood-working  for  secondary  schools,  5  (10)  hours  ;  mechanical  drawing, 
2  (4)  hours ;  principles  and  methods,  2  (3)  hours ;  elementary  freehand 
drawing,  2  (4)  hours  ;  design,  1  (2)  hour  ;  elective,  3  hours. 

Second  Fear.— History  of  education,  2  hours  ;  organization  and  super- 
vision of  manual  training,  2  (3)  hours  ;  turning  and  pattern  making,  4  (8) 
hours,  and  moulding  and  foundry  practice,  2  (4)  hours  ;  or  forging,  6  (12) 
hours ;  or  machine  work,  6  (12)  nours ;  mechanical  drawing,  3  (6)  hours ; 
elective,  5  hours. 
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(5)  A  two-year  course  for  teachers  of  Music. 

At  the  request  of  the  Anicrican  Society  of  Superintendents  of 
Iraining-Schools  for  Nurses,  Teachers  College  oflFers  a  special 
course  in  Hospital  Economics.     The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  fit 

Sersons   who   are  already  trained   nurses   for  the  responsible 
uties  of  superintendents  of4iospitals  and  principuls  of  training- 
schools  for  nurses.* 

Candidates  for  admission  to  these  courses  must  ^ve  evidence 
of  (a)  technical  abiUty  or  experience  in  t^achmg  and  (b) 
academic  training  equivalent  to  graduation  from  a  secondary 
school. 

In  the  courses  for  teachers  and  supervisors  of  art  and 
drawing:,  domestic  art,  domestic  science  and  manual  training, 
it  is  difficult  to  keep  a  satisfactory  balance  between  the  four 
essential  requirements  to  which  I  have  referred  above.  These 
subjects  are  so  technical  in  their  nature,  and  the  progress  of  the 
student  depends  so  largely  upon  natural  talents  and  special 
training  that  it  is  impossible  to  insist  upon  the  same  degree  of 
academic  preparation  as  for  the  more  general  courses.  In  this 
case  technical  skill  and  special  scholarship  must  outweigh  other 
considerations.  Hence,  in  these  courses,  the  reqiiiremcnts  in 
both  academic  and  professional  subjects  are  somewnat  lightened 
to  give  more  time  for  specialisation  along  technical  lines.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  faculty  to  raise  these  standards  as  rapidly  as 
conditions  will  ])ermit.  The  work  cannot  be  abandoned  simply 
because  of  pressure  in  other  directions.  The  College  has  stood 
from  its  inception  for  the  good  that  lies  in  manual  and  industrial 
training,  and  it  still  holds  to  the  fixed  purpose  of  making  these 
subjects  truly  serviceable  in  public  edu(;ation 


Departments  of  Ixstructioii  in  Teachers  College. 

The  educational  administration  of  Teachers  College  is  by  de- 
partments, each  of  which  has  its  own  director  (generally  of  pro- 
fessorial rank)  and  a  full  corps  of  instructors.  The  departments 
are  as  follows : — Education,  English,  French  and  German,  Greek 
and  Latin,  Histor}^  Biology,  Geography  and  Geology,  Physics  and 
Chemistry,  Matheniatics,^  Kindergarten,  Fine  Arts,  Domestic 
Art,  Domestic  Science,  Manual  Training,  Music  and  Voice 
Training,  and  Physical  Training. 

In  a  sense  all  departments  in  Teachers  College  are  depart- 
ments of  education,  out  the  distinction  is  kept  mainly  for  the 
supervision  and  direc^tion  of  instruction  in  the  Horace  Mann 
Scnool.     No  department  underttikes  work  that  is  done  adequately 


•  The  prescribed  course  in  Hospital  Economics  is  as  follows  : — 

Elementary  paychology  and  its  applications  in  teaching^  3  hours ; 
Hospital  Economics  (methods,  practice,  hosi)ital,  and  training-school 
organization  and  supervision),  3  hours ;  elective  (biology  or  different 
branches  of  domestic  economy),  9  to  12  hours. 
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in  other  faculties  of  the  University.  In  history,  the  languages, 
natural  sciences,  and  mathematics,  therefore,  few  collegiate 
courses  are  offered  in  Teachers  College,  and  in  systematic  and 
experimental  psychology,  philosophy,  ethics,  anthroj)ology,  eco- 
nomics and  social  science,  the  resources  of  the  University  are 
amply  sufficient  for  all  needs. 

The  work  peculiar  to  Teachers  College  is  that  which  is  techni- 
cally educational.  Tliis  consists  of  courses  in  the  history  and 
philosophy  of  education,  in  genetic  psychology  and  hygiene  in 
school  economy,  and  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 

Psychology,  physiology  and  child-study  stand  first  in  order 
among  the  required  subjects  of  a  technical  nature.  The  special 
aim  in  these  courses  is  to  know  the  child;  to  become  familiar 
with  the  physical  and  psychical  characteristics  of  infancy,  child- 
hood ana  youth ;  to  gain  some  insight  into  the  influences  of 
heredity  and  environment ;  and  to  understand  the  processes  of 
the  normal  adult  mind.  The  course  in  child-study  is  supple- 
mentary to  the  prescribed  courses  in  systematic  and  applied 
Esychology.  It  is  designed  to  present  the  facts,  so  far  as  they 
ave  been  scientifically  determined,  concerning  the  nature  and 
the  development  of  the  mind  during  childhood  and  adolescence, 
with  special  reference  to  the  meaning  of  these  facts  to  tho 
teacher.  It  seeks  to  provide  the  student  with  sound  criteria  for 
estimatmg  theories  aoout  the  child's  mind,  and  to  give  practice 
in  right  methods  of  observation  and  experiment. 

The  general  course  in  the  historv  of  education  aims  to 
ascertain  what  standards  of  culture,  what  ideals  of  life,  and  what 
methods  of  training  the  young  for  the  duties  of  life  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  past,  or  now  exist  among  various  peoples.  It 
shows  the  growth  of  civilization,  and  discloses  some  of  the  causes 
of  progress ;  it  reveals  instances  of  arrested  development,  and 
suggests  means  of  obviating  it.  In  the  first  half-year  of  this 
course  the  chief  types  of  ancient  education — Egyptian,  Chinese, 
Hebrew,  Greek  and  Roman — are  presented  in  tne  light  of  the 
history  of  civilization ;  the  continuation  of  the  course  in  the 
secona  half-year  gives  special  attention  to  the  interaction  of 
Greek,  Roman  and  Christian  influences,  in  fomiing  the  educa- 
tional ideals,  and  shaping  the  school  systems  of  mediteval  and 
modem  times.  A  part  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  the  reading 
and  discussion  of  selections  from  the  cLissics,  and  the  works  of 
later  writers  on  education 

The  course  on  the  principles  of  education  aims  to  lay  the 
basis  for  a  scientific  theory  ot  education,  considered  as  a  human 
institution.  The  process  of  education  is  explained  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  and  the  fundamental 
principles  thus  arrived  at  are  applied  from  the  threefold  stand- 
point of  the  history  of  civilization,  the  developing  powers  of  tho 
child,  and  the  cultivation  of  individual  ana  social  efliciency. 
The  courses  in  the  history  and  philosophy  of  education  thus 
seek  to  establish  reliable  foundations  for  all  educational  practice. 

The  prescribed  courses  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching 
are  concerned  with  both  the  science  and  art  of  education — with 
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the  science  so  far  as  it  is  dependent  upon  the  laws  of  mental 
development ;  with  the  «rt,  so  far  as  it  involves  the  application 
of  these  laws  in  observing,  planning,  and  teaching  a  series  of 
lessons.  The  introductory  course,  which  grows  directly  out  of  the 
coarse  in  general  psychology,  has  i\s  its  special  aim  tne  develop- 
ment of  a  scientific  method  of  the  recitation  and  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  method  to  various  studies  of  the  elementary 
school.  Then  follows  a  period  of  training,  under  actual  class- 
room conditions,  for  all  students  who  are  not  experienced 
teachers. 

The  classes  of  the  Horace  Mann  School,  from  the  kinder- 
garten up  through  the  high  school,  are  open  to  students  who  are 
q^ualitied  to  undertake  systematic  study  oi  the  courses  of  instruc- 
tion or  to  engage  in  actual  teaching  under  the  guidance  and 
criticism  of  the  school  instnictors.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
Horace  Mann  School,  however,  to  provide  means  ior  practice  and 
experimentiition  except  along  lines  already  demonstrated  as  sjife 
and  reliable.  The  proving  ground,  both  for  pupil-teachers  and 
for  untried  methods  of  instruction,  is  a  series  ot  special  classes, 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  professor  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching,  organised  as  an  experunental  school. 

All  other  courses  of  the  department  are  either  optional  or 
required  only  of  candidates  for  diplomas  in  special  subjects. 
Under  the  head  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  the 
following  courses  are  oftered : — Kindergarten  methods,  pnmary 
teaching,  critic  teaching,  and  the  principles  and  metnods  of 
teaching  English,  French,  German,  Greek,  Latin,  History,  Mathe- 
matics, Biology,  Geography  and  Geology,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Art 
and  Drawing,  Domestic  Economy,  and  Manual  Training.  In 
speaking  of  these  courses  as  '*  method  courses,"  I  am  using  the 
term  in  its  broadest  sense.  In  dealing  with  mature  students, 
there  is  little  need  of  putting  exceptional  stress  upon  technical 
devices  and  formal  class-room  procedure.  The  main  thing  for 
them  is  to  see  the  relation  of  each  particidar  subject  to  other 
subjects  of  the  curriculum,  to  appreciate  its  educational  value,  to 
lix  the  principles  that  shall  govern  its  presentation,  to  select  and 
arrange  the  materials  of  instruction,  to  devise  ways  of  illustration 
and  application,  and  to  construct  systematic  and  scientific  courses 
of  study.  The  broader  a  teacher's  general  culture  and  the  deeper 
his  special  scholarship,  the  greater  nfs  need  of  giving  particular 
attention  to  ways  of  doing  his  work.  The  person  who  has  only 
a  meagre  knowledge  of  his  subject  may  be  able  to  summon  all 
his  forces  at  any  moment ;  his  greatest  concern  is  to  hide  his  own 
defects.  The  master,  however,  knows  that  he  has  a  vast  store- 
house to  draw  from ;  he  realises  the  seriousness  of  his  task  and 
the  physical  limitations  imposed  upon  himself  and  his  pupils ; 
his  mam  thought  must  be  to  discover  the  best  instruments  at 
his  command,  and  the  most  eftective  manner  of  using  them* 
Such  training,  whether  self-imposed  or  gained  from  others,  is 
essentially  professional. 

Students  who  are  prepared  to  do  graduate  work  have  the 
opportunity  of  pursuing  advanced  courses  in  all  the  lines  above 
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mentioned.  The  course  in  school  supervision  and  management 
is  especially  intended  for  those  who  will  enter  upon  admini- 
strative work.  It  includes  school  criticism  and  discipline, 
observation  and  study  of  t3rpical  school  conditions,  school 
organisation,  departments,  classification,  examinations,  promo- 
tions, curricula,  appliances,  architecture  and  Siinitation.  Allied 
to  this  is  the  course  in  school  hygiene,  which  deals  with  the 
hygienic  construction  of  school  buildings ;  the  heating,  lighting, 
ventilation  and  equipment  of  class-rooms ;  the  hygiene  of  in- 
struction and  fatigue  :  school  diseases  and  defects  of  sense ;  and 
practical  tests  of  physical  and  mental  ability.  Then  follows  a 
course  on  foreign  systems  of  educiition,  as  compared  with  our 
own — chiefly  the  national  systems  of  Germany,  France,  and 
England,  in  respect  to  their  administration  and  supervision  of 
educational  affairs,  kinds  of  schools,  school  curricula,  methods, 
and  scope  of  instruction,  and  the  training,  certification,  re- 
muneration and  duties  of  teachers.  Three  seminars  are  also 
open  to  graduate  students  who  desire  training  in  metho<ls  of 
research  in  the  history,  theory,  and  practice  of  education.  The 
topics  selected  for  the  present  year  are :  "  The  administration  of 
piiblic  education  in  the  United  States,"  "  The  developnient  of 
the  secondary  school  in  Europe  and  America,"  and*' The  cur- 
riculum of  the  elementjiry  school." 


Equipment  and  Resources  of  Teachers  College. 

The  material  equipment  of  Teachers  College  is  the  growth  of 
nearly  twenty  years.  In  1880  a  movement  was  inaugurated  in 
New  York  City  for  "  the  Promotion  of  the  Domestic  Arts  among 
the  Labouring  Classes."  Its  promoters  were  women,  and  its 
chief  aim  was  the  giving  of  "  gratuitous  instruction  in  the  house- 
hold arts  according  to  the  principles  of  the  kitchen  garden 
system."  It  was  soon  recognised,  nowever,  that  some  kind  of 
manual  training  was  as  necessary  for  boys  as  for  girls.  Moreover, 
the  Association  was  greatly  hampered  in  its  work  by  lack  of 
teachers  sufficiently  in  sympathy  with  the  new  ideas,  and  well 
enough  trained  to  do  it  intelligently.  Accordingly,  in  1884,  a 
new  association  was  formed  under  the  name  of  the  Industrial 
Education  Association,  whose  purposes  were  (1)  to  secure  the 
introduction  of  manual  trainmg  as  an  important  factor  in 
general  education,  and  to  promote  the  training  of  l)oth  sexes  in 
such  industries  as  would  enable  those  trained  to  become  self- 
supporting:  (2)  to  devise  methods  and  systems  of  industrial 
training,  and  to  put  them  into  operation  in  schools  and 
institutions  of  all  grades ;  and  (3)  to  provide  and  train  teachers 
for  this  work. 

The  support  which  this  new  enterprise  received  from  the 
people  of  New  York  was  generous  beyond  the  expectation  of  its 
founders.  Its  annual  bu^et  grew  in  four  years  from  $2,015*52 
to  $38,702-81,    It  was  clearly  an  outgrowth  of  the  spirit  of  tho 
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times.  The  same  spirit  had  produced  the  Auchmuty  Trades 
Schools  in  1881,  gave  rise  to  rratt  Institute  three  years  later, 
the  Drexel  Institute,  the  Armour  Institute,  and  similar 
institutions  for  technical  and  industrial  education.  But  unlike 
these  institutions  the  Association  believed  that  "  industrial 
training,  to  have  its  fullest  value,  must  be  an  integral  part  of 
general  education,"  and  that  the  training  of  teachers  was  the 
surest  way  of  attaining  these  ends.  The  first  step  in  advance 
was  the  merging  of  the  Industrial  Education  Association  into  a 
College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  which  was  chartered  by 
authority  of  the  State  of  New  York  on  January  12th,  1889, 
under  the  corporate  title  of  Teachers  College.  Tne  progress  of 
the  new  college  was  very  gratifying.  In  1889,  with  an  expenditure 
of  $40,000,  it  enrolled  211  college  students,  129  pupils  in  the 
model  school,  and  conducted  special  classes  in  manual  training 
and  the  industrial  arts  for  upwards  of  1800  public  school 
children.  During  the  next  few  years  the  chief  concern  of  the 
institution  was  the  raising  of  standards  and  the  strengthening  of 
its  material  equipment. 

In  1894  the  College  was  removed  to  a  new  site  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  city  overlooking  the  Hudson  River.  The  main 
buildings  of  C'olurabia  University  and  Barnard  College  are  on 
adjacent  blocks,  and  near  by  are  Riverside  and  Momingside 
Parks  and  Drives,  the  Grant  Monument,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  and  the  Academy  ot  Design. 
The  College  buildings  occupv  forty-three  city  lots,  adjoimng 
Broadway,  between  West  120tn  and  121st  Streets. 

The  main  building  has  a  frontage  of  two  hundred  and  thirty 
feet.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  rooms  of  the  Trustees,  the 
Dean,  the  Registrar,  the  gymnjisium,  kindergarten,  reception- 
room,  and  the  business  offices  of  the  College.  The  second  floor 
is  devoted  entirely  to  the  class-rooms.  The  thinl  floor  contains 
the  Bryson  Library  and  reading-rooms,  teachers'  offices,  and  the 
conference  and  the  lecture-rooms  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
cation.  The  fourth  floor  is  occupied  by  the  Division  of  Natural 
Science,  and  contains  a  lecture  room,  with  stereopticon ;  three 
finely  equipped  laboratories,  for  physics,  chemistry,  and  geography, 
besides  stock-rooms  and  offices. 

The  Milbank  Memorial  Building,  occupied  for  the  first  time 
in  September,  1897,  forms  the  wef.tem  wing  of  the  main  edifice, 
and  wa.s  erected  at  a  total  cost  of  $250,000.  The  building 
contains  Memorial  Chapel,  the  offices  and  class-rooms  of  the 
Departments  of  Englisn,  History,  Mathematics,  Latin  and 
Greek,  Kindergarten  and  Music ;  tne  lecture-rooms  and  labora- 
tories of  the  Department  of  Domestic  Science  and  Art;  the 
biologic^il  laboratories  of  the  Division  of  Natural  Science ;  and 
also  a  large  study  room  and  social  hall  for  the  students  of  all 
departments,  several  additional  class-rooms,  a  lunch-i'oom,  and  a 
bicycle  store-room.  From  all  floors  there  are  uninterrupted 
views  of  the  Hudson  and  the  Palisades. 

The  Macy  Manual  Arts  Building  is  occupied  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  Manual  Training  and  Fine  Arts.     It  was  erected  and 
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equipped  at  a  total  cost  of  $250,000.  Architecturally  this 
buildmg  is  in  harmoiw  with  the  main  building,  with  which  it  is 
connected  on  every  floor.  It  is  thoroughly  equipped  with  the 
best  of  modem  appliances  for  manual  training  ana  art  work,  and 
contains  four  large  rooms  for  wood-working,  including  wood- 
joinery,  wood-carving,  wood-turning  and  pattern-making;  four 
for  metal-working  (chipping  and  tiling),  tin  smithing,  moidding 
and  casting,  forging  and  machine  tool  work ;  two  for  clay- 
modelling;  two  for  constructive  drawing  (one  mechanical  and 
the  other  architectural);  two  for  elementary  freehand  drawing; 
and  two  studios  for  advanced  drawing  and  painting.  Connected 
with  these  are  store-rooms  for  tools,  supplies,  models  and  finished 
work.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  a  lecture-room,  provided 
with  a  stereopticon,  and  many  .smaller  rooms,  such  as  offices, 
library,  museum,  conference-room,  photx)graphy-room,  engine- 
room  and  stock-room. 

The  walls  of  the  rooms  and  corridors  throughout  the  buildings 
are  hung  with  fine  photographs,  prints,  casts  and  models,  care- 
fullv  arranged  in  appropriate  departments. 

The  special  library  ot  the  College  is  known  from  its  donor  as 
the  Bryson  Library.  It  contains  about  16,000  volumes,  com- 
prising works  in  English,  French  and  German,  on  the  history 
and  pnilosophy  of  education,  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching, 

Esycnology,  sociology,  anthropology,  &c.  A  special  collection 
as  recently  been  acquired  containing  upwards  of  6,000 
educational  monographs  and  national,  state,  municipal  and  local 
reports  on  school  anairs  in  this  country  during  the  present 
century.  This  collection,  added  to  the  material  in  the  University 
Library,  forms  an  invaluable  source  of  study  in  the  history  of 
education  and  school  administration  in  Amenca.  There  is  also 
a  collection  of  2,000  text  books  covering  all  grades  from  the 
primary  through  the  High  School  and  a  special  collection  of  art 
works,  photographs,  engravings  and  books  on  art  criticism. 

Although  the  main  purpose  of  the  library  is  toaflford  to  special 
students  of  education  opportunities  for  research  and  advanced 
professional  study,  it  also  contains  a  selected  list  of  general 
works  on  philosophy,  history,  literature  and  science.  For  the 
use  of  the  pupils  of  the  schools,  the  student-teachers,  and  the 
teachers  of  the  city,  there  is  also  provided  a  collection  of  books 
on  history,  literature,  biography,  geography,  travels,  arts, 
science  and  technology,  adapted  to  pupils  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  school.  The  library  serves  as  readmg-room,  and  has 
on  file  over  160  of  the  leading  periodicals,  those  bearing  upon 
education  being  best  representee,  and  including  French,  German 
and  English,  as  well  as  American  publications.  The  annual 
additions  to  the  Ubrary  reach  about  2,000  volumes. 

Students  and  officers  of  Teachers  College  have  free  access  to 
the  Columbia  Library  between  the  hours  of  8.30  a.m.  and 
11  p.m.  This  library  contains  about  285,000  volumes,  exclusive 
of  unbound  pamphlets  and  duplicates.  The  additions  to  the 
libraiy  for  tne  past  five  years  have  averaged  over  18,000 
volumes  annually.     The  library  is  well  supplied  la  all  <hA 
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subjects  taught  in  the  various  courses  of  the  University.  The 
reference  library,  of  about  10,000  volumes,  consists  oibl  care- 
fully-selected body  of  reference  books  and  of  the  most  important 
works  on  all  subjects  in  standard  editions,  representing  the 
leading  authors  in  all  literatures  Connected  with  the  stacks  in 
which  are  stored  the  books  relating  especially  to  the  departments 
of  philosonhy,  education,  literature  and  philology,  the  socio- 
logical ana  economic  sciences,  public  law  and  history,  are 
eighteen  special  study-rooms,  open  only  to  authorized  readers. 
This  arrangement  is  intended  to  give  to  advanced  students  and 
investigators  in  these  fields  the  fullest  opportunity  to  carry  on 
their  work  by  the  use  of  quiet  rooms  in  the  immediate  vicmity 
of  the  literature  of  their  subjects. 

There  is  now  in  process  of  construction  a  new  building  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  Horace  Mann  School,  which  will  accom- 
modate, when  completed  a  year  hence,  about  one  thousand  pupils, 
arranged  for  a  nearly  equal  division  into  elementary  ana  hi^h 
schools.  The  former  will  occupy  the  first  and  second  stories 
and  the  latter  the  third  and  fourth  stories,  with  an  auditorium, 
a  library,  studios,  a  gymnasium,  lunch-rooms  and  general 
dependencies  to  be  used  in  common.  Of  the  thirty-nine  class 
and  recitation-rooms  in  the  building,  fifteen  class-rooms  and  two 
recitation-rooms  are  provided  for  the  elementary  school,  and 
thirteen  class-rooms  and  nine  recitation-rooms  for  the  high  school. 
In  addition  to  these  there  are  small  conference-rooms  on  the 
fifth  floor,  and  also  large  teachers'  rooms  adjoining  the  library. 
The  general  dependencies  are  arranged  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  a  school  of  this  character  and  comprise  numerous  general 
toilet  rooms  on  each  floor,  teachers*  private  toilets  on  eacSi  floor, 
shower  baths  and  locker  accommodations  for  the  gymnasium,  an 
emergency  room  to  bo  used  in  case  of  illness,  separate  cloak 
rooms  for  boys  and  girls  connected  with  each  class-room,  a  book 
lift  connecting  the  Imrary  with  each  floor,  a  passenger  elevator, 
a  system  of  clocks,  program  bells,  telephones,  electric  light, 
indirect  steam  heating,  artificial  ventilation  and  other  accessories 
calculated  to  make  this  a  modem  school  building  of  the  most 
advanced  type.  The  total  cost  of  building,  grounds  and  equip- 
ment will  be  about  $550,000. 

The  buildings  and  equipment  of  Teachers  College,  as  described 
above,  not  to  mention  other  departments  of  the  University  which 
are  open  without  restriction  to  qualified  students  of  Teachers 
College,  represent  an  investment  of  about  $1,700,000.  This  sum, 
together  with  large  annual  gifts  for  current  expenses,  has  been 
secured  without  encumbrance  of  any  kind  within  the  last  ten 
years.  Some  of  it  has  been  bequeathed,  but  by  far  the  larger 
part  has  come  from  gifts,  varying  from  $100  to  $250,000,  made 
outright  during  the  lives  of  tne  donors.  But  prosperous  as  the 
College  now  is  there  is  need,  as  I  have  recently  stated  in  my 
annual  report  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  of  further  large  sums — 
even  larger  than  we  have  yet  received — ^for  the  successful 
Qonduct  of  the  work  into  which  we  have  entered.    Our  annual 
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expenditures  now  amount  to  over  $200,000.*  The  contributions 
to  fellowships,  scholarships,  and  free  tuition  amount  to  $15,000 
annually-t  The  feculty  numbers  twenty-one  profsi^sors  and  more 
than  fifty  instructors.  In  1899  the  College  enrolled  sixty-nine 
graduate  students,  216  undergraduates,  and  1,173  extension 
students,^  and  provided  instruction  for  thirty-eight  students 
from  other  departments  of  the  University,  and  534  pupils  in  the 
Horace  Mann  School,  a  total  of  2,042.  Of  the  regular  sttldents, 
128  have  had  College  or  University  training,  representing  fifty- 
eight  different  institutions,  and  forty-nine  were  graduates  of 
twenty-one  normal  schools.  The  enrolments  of  1900  and 
1901  showed  a  decided  growth  in  all  departments,  and  an 
increase  of  nearly  100  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  graduate 
students. 

Scarcely  ten  years  have  elapsed  since  Teachers  College  first 
resolved  itself  into  a  training  school  for  teachers,  and  to  its  youth 
may  be  attributed  most  of  its  defects.     It  has,  however,  passed 


♦  The  report  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  fiscal  year  1898-99  on  a  budget  of 
$186,000,  shows  that  approximate! v  $115,000  were  eicpended  in  salaries, 
nearly  $15,000  in  fellowship,  scholarshipKS  and  free  tuition  in  Coll^  and 
Schools,  and  the  remainder  in  administration,  departmental  appropriations, 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  buildings,  grounds  and  dormitories.  The  chief 
sources  of  income  during  the  same  period  were  as  follows :  Sch(X)l  tuition 
fees,  $62,272  ;  College  tuition  fees,  $33,547  ;  dormitory,  $21,337  ;  gifts  and 
income  from  investments,  $78,768.  Upwaras  of  $4fX),000  were  also  received 
for  building,  grounds,  and  permanent  endowment,  a  sum  which  during 
the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year  has  l)een  increased  by  about 
$200,000. 

t  The  College  grants  annually  five  fellowships  of  the  value  of  $650. 
twelve  9cholarsnix)s  of  the  value  of  $150,  four  scholarshins  of  the  value  of 
$75,  and  one  scholarship  of  the  value  of  $200.  All  fellowships  and  ten 
scholarshii>s  are  assigned  to  graduate  students ;  the  others  are  awarded  at 
the  discretion  of  the  faculty,  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the  various  gifts 
or  endowments.  One  scholarshin  is  open  t^  men  only,  one  to  women 
only ;  all  other  fellowships  ana  scholarships  are  open  to  men  and 
women  alike.  Loans  are  also  made  to  meritorious  students  from  specia 
funds  recently  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  College ;  no  security  ia  asked 
except  a  promissory  note  which  bears  2  per  cent,  interest.  The  necessary 
expenses  of  attending  the  College  vary  from  $300  to  $500  a  year,  as  follbws : 
— Tuition  fees,  graduates,  $150 ;  undergraduates,  $75  ;  books  and  stationery, 
$15  to  $30 ;  room,  board  and  laundry,  $180  to  $300. 

X  Teachers  College  offers  to  teachers  of  New  York  and  vicinity  the 
opportunity  to  pursue  in  local  circles  a  systematic  course  of  professional 
atady,  under  the  guidance  of  College  instructors.  Such  courses  are  known 
as  extension  courses.  They  are  always  an  integral  part  of  some  resident 
course,  and  are  given  in  the  same  manner  as  to  resiaent  students.  Each 
course  consists  normally  of  thirty  sessions  of  one  hour  each,  thus  allowing 
a  one-hour  course  to  be  given  in  one  year  and  a  two-hour  course  in  two 
years.  Students  who  matriculate  in  Teachers  College,  having  satisfied  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  some  course  of  study,  may  count  the  exten- 
sion courses  towards  any  diploma  for  which  the  corresponding  regular 
courses  may  be  counted. 

Any  responsible  organisation  of  teachers  may  secure  an  extension  course 
on  condition  of  ^jring  a  minimum  fee  (to  be  determined  in  each  case  by 
the  expense  of  giving  the  course),  provided  that  no  member  of  the  class 
pays  less  than  $10  for  a  course  of  thirty  lessons. 
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successfully  through  most  of  the  ills  of  infancy,  and  is  to-day  in 
sound  and  vigorous  health,  thanks  to  the  fostering  care  of 
devoted  friends.  The  record  already  made  is  surely  an  earnest 
of  substantial  advancement  in  the  future. 


James  E.  Russell, 
Dean  of  Teachers  College. 


Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 


[This  report,  prepared  by  Dr.  Russell  in  December,  1899,  has 
been  revised  from  bter  publications  by  Miss  M.  C.  Matheson.] 


[The  latest  Announcement  of  Teachers  College  for  1902-1903, 
received  since  this  report  was  revised,  can  be  seen  at  the  Board 
of  Education  Library,  St.  Stephen's  House,  Cannon  Row,  White- 
hall, London,  S.W.] 


-it    '•: 
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APPENDIX. 

In  a  recent  report  and  the  "College  Announcement"  for  1901, 
the  Dean  mentions  one  or  two  fresh  developments  afiecting  both  the 
life  of  the  students  and  the  college  work.  Speaking  of  the  students  he 
says : — 

"The  student  life  of  Teachers  College  has  always  been  pure  and 
healthy,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  nature  of  its  aim.  Students  have 
been  encouraged  to  participate  in  various  forms  of  charitable  and 
religious  work.  .  .  .  The  social  gatherings  at  the  College  and  in  the 
houses  of  various  profe><>sors  have  also  served  to  stimulate  a  good  college 
spirit.  These  features  of  our  work  I  have  considered  of  so  much  im- 
portance that  I  have  recommended  to  the  trustees  the  appointment  of  a 
Directress  vhoe  duty  it  shall  be  to  advise  and  assist  students  as  occasion 
may  ofier,  and  the  lady  who  filled  the  office  of  registrar  has  been  assigned 
to  this  position.  SheTwill  keep  lists  of  approved  boarding  houses,  aid  studfents 
in  finding  suitable  homes,  see  that  they  are  properly  cared  for  in  sickness 
and  ftdvise  ihem  in  matters  of  a  personal  or  social  nature." 

"  The  Morningside  Realty  Company  is  now  erecting  a  handsome  fire- 
proof Dormitory  adjoining  Teaichers  College  at  a  cost  of  about  <  1,000,000. 
This  building,  when  ready  for  occupancy  in  the  Fidl  of  1901,  will 
be  one  of  the  most  complete  college  dormitories  in  this  country,  and  will 
atford  a  good  home  under  proper  supervision  for  all  women  students  of 
the  University.  Every  room  will  be  outside  and  entirely  light.  There 
will  be  a  complete  elevati^r  system,  laundry,  baths,  ample  storage  rooms, 
bicvcle  rooms,  steam  heat,  hot  water,  and  both  public  and  private  parlours 
and  reception  rooms.  Besides  the  Dormitory  proper  there  will  be  two 
tnd  win^  devoted  to  apartments  of  seven  and  eight  rooms  and  bath 
which  will  be  rented  unfurnished  to  families.  The  main  dining  halls 
and  restaurant  will  be  on  the  top  floor,  but  a  quick-lunch  will  also  be 
served  on  the  first  floor." 

"  The  professional  life  of  the  College  is  represented  also  in  its  students' 
clubs.  A  Graduate  Club,  a  Glee  Club,  a  Kindergarten  Club  and  an  Art 
Club  are  organised  and  serve  for  both  professional  and  social  purposes. 
These  clubs,  together  with  the  general  student  body,  have  been  federated 
through  a  central  Council  to  promote  the  educational  and  social  ends 
of  the  College,  and  to  secure  co-operation  in  various  lines  of  interest,  in- 
cluding student  self-governme  X  In  the  course  of  the  college  year 
various  lectures  and  recitals,  opv,n  without  charge  to  students  and  their 
f  I  iends,  are  given  under  ihe  general  auspices  of  this  Council,  before  the 
different  btudent  organisations  and  the  student  public." 

An  Educational  Museum  has  lately  been  added  to  the  departments  of 
the  college.  The  beginning  already  made  in  securing  valuable  illustrative 
material  shows  that  the  museum  can  be  made  one  of  the  most  valuable 
adjuncts  of  the  college  equipraent.  There  is  now  a  fine  collection  of  casts, 
photo^aphp.  and  lantern-slides  ;  also  photographs,  plans,  and  specifications 
of  typical  scnool  buildings  for  tne  use  of  students  in  educational  adminis- 
tration and  school  hygiene,  material  illustrative  of  early  school  apparatus 
for  students  in  history  of  education,  and  the  departments  of  domestic  art 
and  science  have  received  acquisitions  by  way  of  textiles  and  food  products. 
Materials  of  value  in  the  history  of  education,  the  essential  features  of 
special  devices  in  the  heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  sanitation  and  equip- 
ment of  school  buildings,  and  carefully  selected  objects  that  will  fairly 
illustrate  types  or  general  ideas  of  service  in  school  work  are  being  added 
as  quickly  as  possible.  The  museum,  when  extended  along  the  lines 
ahead  mapped  out,  may  "easily  be  made  a  national,  almost  an  inter- 
national, clearing-house  of  concrete  educational  ideas." 

"An  argument  for  the  extension  of  our  work  beyond  the  field  of  public 
school  instruction  is  foimd  in  the  demands  made  by  other  fields  of  educa- 
tional effort.  .  .  .  Teachers  College  is  now  giving  assistance  to  missionary 
work  in  India  and  South  America,  to  orphan  asylums  and  reformatories 
in  New  York,  to  negro  education  in  the  South,  to  the  education  of  Indians 
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in  the  West,  to  charitable  work  all  over  the  country,  and  there  are  students 
in  the  College  who  are  fitting  themselves  especially  for  the  training  of 
idiotic  and  feeble-minded  children." 

"  It  remains  for  nie  to  eay,  in  conclusion,  that  while  the  nc'ds  of  the 
College  seem  to  be  unlimited,  the  possibilities  of  our  work  are  unbounded. 
There  is  to-day  no  institution  similarly  equipped  and  organized  in  all  the 
world.  We  have  the  support  of  a  great  university  and  the  confidence  of 
the  teaching  profession.  The  influence  which  we  are  even  now  exerting 
extends  in  all  directions,  and  includes  within  its  scope  all  grades  of  public 
instruction  from  the  kindergartwi  to  the  university,  and  practically  every 
phase  of  education  and  philanthropic  activity.  Our  efforts  are  not  con- 
fined to  any  section  of  the  country,  nor  are  they  restricted  to  any  class  or 
sect.  As  a  national  institution,  therefore,  we  aim  to  serve  a  p3ople  that 
pute  its  trust  in  education  as  the  surest  guarantee  of  individual  liberty  and 
social  righteousness. " 


Summary  of  Studfnts  in  1900. 

Candidates  for  Higher  Dij)loma-                86 

„          „    Secondary  Diploma 70 

„          „    Elementary  Diploma 9-* 

„          „    Kindergarten  Diploma 18 

„          „    Domestic  Art  Diploma 7 

„          „    Domestic  Science  Diploma          -        -        -        -  30 

„          „    Fine  Arts  Diploma 23 

„          „    Manual  Training  Diploma 25 

Students  in  Collegiate  Course 57 


'O 
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Students  not  Candidates  for  a  Diploma  : 

Special  Students 35 

Special  Students  in  Hospital  Economics     -        -        .        -  7 

Auditors  and  Irregular  Students Gl 

Students  from  other  Faculties  in  the  University  : 

From  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy 41 

the  Faculty  of  Political  Science 1 

the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science 3 

Columbia  College 12 

Barnard  College 10       170 


580 


Pupils  in  Schools  : 

Horace  M»nn  School  : 

High  School         -        - 243 

Elementary  School 185 

Primary  School 164 

Kindergarten 47 

G39 

Experimental  School 

Primary  School 23 

Kiudergiirten 40        03 

702 


Extension  Stadents 671) 
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"NATURE-STUDY"   IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Within  the  last  few  years  a  new  spirit  seems  to  have  entered 
into  American  Elementary  Education,  and  has  found  expression 
in  the  method  of  teaching  practised  in  many  public  schools 
in  the  United  Sttites.  This  new  theory  of  education  is 
admittedly  based  upon  the  kindergarten  system,  and  American 
nature-study  may  be  regarded  as  a  direct  out-gi'owth  from 
this  scholastic  ideal.  It  is,  however,  a  product  of  very 
recent  times,  so  much  so,  that  though  educational  words  or 
terms  have  usually  come  in  the  wake  oi  the  facts  and  principles 
they  represent,  yet  in  nature-study  we  have  a  term  or 
expression   which  docs  not  at  present  clearly  indicate  some 

fenerally  recognised  and  acceptecl  educational  fact  or  principle, 
o  define  then  what  American  nature-study  is,  or  even  to  out- 
line its  scope,  is  not  an  easy  matter,  seeing  that  the  subject  is  at 
present  in  a  somewhat  nebulous  stage.  We  can,  therefore,  only 
attempt  to  indiaite  the  various  points  of  view,  which  the  term 
"Nature-Study"  covers  in  the  modern  and  to  some  extent 
experimental  methods  of  teaching,  advocated  and  practised  in 
the  United  States. 

It  must  first  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  a  subject,  nature-study 
receives  support  generally  from  those  who  advocate — as  true 
education — tne  study  of  man's  immediate  surroundings  and  his 
general  environment ;  also,  the  study  of  the  world  in  which  he 
is  placed,  and  on  which  he  depends.     Nature-study  is  out  of 

1)lace  in  any  system  which  limits  education  to  the  study  of  man's 
anguages,  history  and  literature.  It  is,  however,  a  **  human  " 
study  whore  man  is  regarded  Jis  being  only  a  part  of  a  complex 
organism  or  organisation.  Another  factor  whicn  will  be  found  to 
have  had,  and  still  to  have,  a  great  influence  in  determining  both 
the  tone  and  scope  of  nature-study  in  the  United  States,  is  the  pre- 
ponderance amongst  American  teachers  of  the  feminine  element. 
To  such  an  extent  are  the  connnon  schools  of  the  country  taught 
by  women,  that  in  American  educational  literature  tne  word 
"feacher  is  now  usually  reganled  as  being  feminine  in  gender. 
Some  forms  of  nature-study  teaching  appeal  strongly  to 
feminine  sentiments  and  moods ;  in  fact,  such  forms  have  been 
evolved  and  introduced  into  the  school  by  women,  while  the 
eading  exponents  of  this  sentimentid  nature-study  are  women, 
and  much  of  its  literature  has  been  ^vTitten  by  women. 
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The  teaching  of  nature-study,  though  it  receives  a  good  deal 
of  attention,  is  not  by  any  means  general  throughout  tne  United 
States.     Perhaps  the  Eastern  or  New  England  States  have  most 
centres  of  activity,  yet  it  Ciinnot  be  said  to  be  restricted   or 
confined  to  these  States  as  it  is  being  tried  more  or  less  in  all 
parts  of  the  Union.     It  is  perhaps  as  general  in  the  Middle  and 
Western   States   as   in  the  Eastern,  there  being  at  present  a 
popular  movement  in   many  States   along   this  line  of  work 
Further,  there  are  in  almost  every  State  one  or  more  institutions 
giving  some  attention  to  this  work  at  the  present  time.     Many 
of  the  Agricultural  Colleges  are  providing  aids  for  the  teachers, 
while  some  of  them  even  go  so  far  as  to  provide  helps  for  the 
individual  pupils  of  the  various  schools  throughout  the  State. 
In  several  of  tne  States  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  through 
their  college  and  station  staffs,  are  undertaking  the  promotion  of 
the  teaching  of  nature-study.     In  New  York,  for  instance,  the 
nature-study  movement  started  as  a  result  of  a  special  appropria- 
tion for  University  extension  work  in  agriculture  ;  the  authorities 
having  charge  of  the  fiinds  to  be  expended  on  extension  work, 
having  come  to  the  decision  that  a  portion  of  the  money  could 
be   spent  in  no   better   way  than    in  awakening  an   interest 
among  the  children  in  public  schools  in  such  subjects  as  nature- 
study  teaching    includes.     In   other  States   the  promotion   of 
nature-study  teaching  has  come  about  through  the  use  of  funds 
originally  appropriated   for   publishing   experiment   station   or 
college  bulletms.     It  must,  however,  not  be  inferred  that  only 
agricultural  institutions  and  boards   have  encouraged  nature- 
study  teaching.     In  several  States  the  initiative  has  oeen  taken 
by  Departments  of  Public  Instruction,  and  in  many  cases  city 
superintendents  of  schools  have  been  the  prime  movers  in  the 
work. 

Nature-study  teaching,  however,  though  primarily  intended  to 
benefit  the  agricultural  interest,  is  less  common  in  the  rural  schools 
of  the  States  than  in  urban  schools.  While  it  is  easier  for  the 
teachers  of  the  country  districts  to  present  nature-study  work, 
yet,  because  these  teachers  are  not  so  well  prepared,  the  schools  in 
the  cities  and  large  villages  are  taking  the  lead.  Tlie  movement 
has,  undoubtedly,  made  the  greatest  progress  in  the  urban 
schools.  •  There  are,  of  course,  many  rural  schools  doing 
systematic  work  in  nature  study^  but  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
city  schools  are,  without  doubt,  doing  more  satisfactory  work 
along  this  line  than  those  of  the  country  districts.  Practically 
the  rural  schools  have  not  yet  been  systematically  worked,  and  it 
therefore  may  be  said  that  this  field  is  thus  far  untried  and 
uncultivated. 

The  schools  of  New  York,  Pennyslvaaia  and  Rhode  Island 
are  generally  admitted  to  be  leading  centres  of  nature-study 
teaching,  the  greatest  activity  being  found  in  the  schools  of 
New  York  State,  and  this  fact  has  been  credited  to  the  attitude 
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taken  up  by  Cornell  University  (Ithaca,  N.Y.)  on  the  subject. 
Besides  Cornell  University  and  the  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
several  other  State  institutions  —  mostly  agricultural  —  have 
interested  themselves  in  the  promotion  of  nature-study  teaching, 
notably  in  Indiana,  Michigan  and  Nevada.  Cornell  Univer- 
sity has  published  22  leatlets  ;  the  Pennyslvania  State 
College  about  a  dozen  leaflets,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  luis  published  several  bulletins  on 
nature-study.  Purdue  University,  Indiana,  has  published 
about  25  of  these  nature-study  leaflets ;  the  Michigan  A^cul- 
tural  College  has  published  several,  and  the  University  of 
Nevada  has  recently  taken  up  the  work  and  published  two  leaf- 
lets. All  of  these  publications,  it  should  be  oome  in  mind,  are 
intended  solely  for  tne  use  of  teachers,  and  are  merely  suggestions 
of  methods  to  be  used  and  enlarged  upon  by  those  in  charge  of 
classes,  the  latter  of  course,  being  of  varying  grades  or  standards. 
There  seems  also  to  have  been  no  concerted  action  in  this  work, 
and  yet  all  a^ee  that  the  scope  of  the  subject  should  include 
only  observations  upon  what  the  pupil  may  readily  find  for 
himself — things  that  he  will  come  across  in  his  rambles  through 
the  fields  and  woods,  or  when  on  his  way  to  and  from  school. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  at  the  present  time  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  school 
teachers  in  America  to  decry  the  movement,  or  in  any 
way  to  hinder  its  introduction;  in  fact  they  are,  as  a  rule, 
rather  favourably  inclined  towards  the  subject.  The  greatest 
demand  that  is  made  by  school  teachers  is  for  knowledge, 
i.e.,  to  be  fmnished  with  observational  data,  and  for  ready-made 
methods  of  teaching,  neither  of  these  demands  being,  perhaps, 
altogether  desirable.  Though  the  movement  is  thus  so  far 
popular  among  school  teachers,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  state  what 
proportion  of  tne  school  teachers,  even  in  the  most  progressive 
States,  are  attemptinganything  like  systematic  nature-study  work. 
The  estimates  of  qualified  Americiui  educational  authorities 
range  from  10  to  25  per  cent.,  and  as  probably  the  exact 
proportion  is  not  stationary,  it  will  be  satest  to  assume  that 
the  percentage  is  at  present  small,  but  is  rapidly  increasing. 

While  in  a  sense  all  of  this  work  has  a  direct  bearing  on  agri- 
culture, being  frequently  supported  by  agricultural  funds,  and 
although  teachers  dofinci  most  of  their  material  in  the  country  or  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  towns  and  cities,  yet  it  can  hardly  be  said 
that  any  of  these  Amerittin  nature-study  schemes  are  professedly 
agricultural:  nor  are  the  subjects  that  are  studied  offered  or 
recognised  as  qualifying  subjects  in  an  agricultural  course.  (There 
is,  however,  in  Missouri,  a  plan  in  process  of  organisation  to  intro- 
duce agricultural  instruction  into  all  the  rural  schools,a  law  having 
been  passed  to  this  effect,  and  provision  having  been  made  for 
teaching  agriculture  hi  the  three  State  Normal  Schools  of  that 
State.)  The  ordinary  nature-study  work  that  is  offered  to 
teachers  by  the  various  colleges  that  have  taken  up  the  subject 
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is,  it  is  admitted,  designed  to  help  the  teachers  and  pupils  to 
Start  the  work  rather  than  to  give  them  a  systematic  course  of 
instruction.  While  the  lessons  deal  with  facts  pertaining  to  the 
various  subjects  which  they  embrace,  an  effort  is  made  to  present 
the  subject  in  an  interesting  way.  All  the  workers  agree  that  the 
first  step  must  necessarily  be  to  intqrcst  the  teachers  and  pupils 
in  this  work.  When  this  is  accomplished,  more  advanced  lessons, 
spoken  of  as  lessons  of  direction,  will  in  due  course  be  prepared. 

As  already  noted,  there  has  been  so  far  no  co-ordination  of  effort 
between  the  various  institutions  and  the  various  workers  engaged 
in  nature-study  work.  Each  one  follows  methods  which  appear 
to  be  best  adapted  to  their  own  constituency,  without  any  definite 
principle,  and  the  reason  usually  given  for  tnis  want  of  correlation 
IS  that  nature-study  has  not  yet  been  included  in  American 
pedagogics.  Though  numerous  so-called  "  nature-study  manuals" 
exist,  and  some  of  them  are  used,  yet  the  most  successful 
methods  are  those  which  depend  on  each  individual  teacher 
for  inspiration  and  suggestion. 

One  other  point  may  be  noticed,  partaking  as  it  does  of  the 
nature  of  a  general  factor.  Nature-study,  as  a  rule,  readily 
appeals  to  the  rural  instincts  of  urban  dwellers,  an  instinct  that 
makes  townsmen  more  apt  to  dwell  on  the  pleasures  of  rural  life 
than  countrymen — a  sentiment  which  is  formulated  in  the  cry, 
"  back  to  the  land."  Again,  nature-study  has  come  into  the  edu- 
cational system  of  the  United  States  at  a  period  when  there  is  a 
movement  towards  the  expansion  of  American  farm  life.  This 
expansion  is  rapidly  transforming  rural  life,  robbing  it  of  its  iso- 
lation, and  softening  its  hard  outlines.  The  object  of  the  move- 
ment is  the  breaking  down  of  those  barriers  which  have  so  lone 
differentiated  country  from  urban  life ;  the  extinction  of  that  social 
ostracism  which  has  been  the  farmer's  fate,  and  the  obliteration 
of  that  line  which  for  many  a  youth  has  marked  the  bounds  of 
opportunity.  It  is  hoped  by  many  that  through  the  general 
extension  of  nature-study  teaching,  the  less  desirable  features  of 
country  life  will  not  be  compared  with  the  more  attractive  phases 
of  town  life,  and,  further,  that  the  farmer  himself,  through  its 
teaching,  will  find  in  his  surroundings  those  country  sweets  for 
which  tne  town  dweller  pines.  As  tno  ploughman  is  no  longer 
content  to  keep  his  eye  for  ever  on  the  furrow,  and  as  old 
prejudices  fade,  and  his  work  and  life  broadens  and  expands,' 
nature-study  seems  to  be,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  an  agency 
that  will  assist  him  to  meet  the  new  demands,  intellectual  and 
material,  which  follow  all  lines  of  progress.  Whether  nature- 
study  teaching  can  assist  in  the  nmdamental  change  that  is 
taking  place  in  American  rural  life  may  be  a  debatable  ques- 
tion ;  the  subject  cannot,  however,  but  benefit  firom  the  senti- 
ment which  accepts  it  as  one  of  the  factors  that  are  at  work, 
moulding  American  rural  life  by  new  standards.  The  general 
recognition  of  nature-study  may,  therefore,  in  some  degree  be 
attrihuted  to  this  movement,  and  to  the  sentiment  in  favour  of 
rural  life  and  surroundings  common  among  urban  communities. 
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The  term  **  nature-study  "  as  used  in  the  United  States  is 
difficult  to  define,  for  it  is  indiscriminately  applied  to  a  number 
of  difierent  systems  or  ideals.*  Under  one  form  of  nature-study 
the  dominant  idea  seems  to  be  to  lead  children  to  feel  affection- 
ately towards  plants  and  animals.  This  is  an  attitude  which 
rightly  appeals  to  the  sympathies  of  many  teachers,  but  any 
exaggeration  of  it  may  quickly  produce  an  unhealthy  state  of 
mind.  Nature  study  of  this  type  appeals  strongly  to  those 
teachers  who  hope  thereby  to  ennoble  the  artistic  and  ethical 
nature  of  the  child.  But  during  the  past  two  or  three  years, 
many  educational  authorities  in  America  have  taken  exception 
to  exaggerated  and  over-sentimental  forms  of  nature-study, 
as  developed  by  emotional  teachers.  Considering  the  large 
proportion  of  female  teachers  there  are  in  American  schools. 
It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  a  subject  which  seems  to 
touch  the  artistic  and  ethical  sides  of  child  nature  will  be 
apt  readily  to  enlist  their  sympathies.  The  difficulty  seems 
to  be  to  keep  the  teaching  of  sucn  sentiments  from  degenerating 
into  the  teaching  of  squeamishness.  Much  of  what  is  callea 
nature-study  in  America  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  mere  senti- 
mentalism,  and  this  sentimental  spirit  pervades  a  large  number 
of  the  books  on  nature  study  that  are  published  and  used,  while 
it  also  affects  in  varying  aegrees  otner  systems  or  forms  of 
nature-study  teaching.  Perhaps  this  may  be  attributed  to  the 
influence  of  the  feminine  element  that  plays  so  large  a  part  in 
American  educational  matters.  On  examining  a  list  of  American 
books  comprising  350  entries  dealing  generally  with  nature,  and 
which  includes  nature  readers,  and  manuals  on  methods  of  nature- 
study,  we  find  that  36  per  cent,  of  such  books  are  by  women ; 
and  if  we  restrict  the  list  to  books  that  deal  solely  with  methods 
in  nature-study,  being  manuals  for  teachers,  and  to  nature 
readers  for  class  use  in  schools,  then  about  60  per  cent,  of  such 
books  have  been  written  or  compiled  by  women.  The  influence, 
therefore  of  the  female  teacher  in  nature-study  teaching  in  the 
States  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  and  is  an  important  factor. 

Another  form  which  nature-study  takes  is  simply  that  of  a 
course  of  object  lessons  on  common  things,  or  ordinary  natural 
phenomena  under  an  attractive  title.  Nature-study  of  this  t)rpo 
is  called  elsewhere  "  earth  knowledge,"  or  "  nature  knowledge," 
and  the  object  of  such  teaching  is  to  impart  information  about 
uitural  phenomena.  A  teacher  wishes  to  teach  certain  data 
bearing  on  some  specific  natural  object  or  objects,  and,  in 
America,  does  so  by  calling  it  nature-study  instead  of  object 
lesson  teaching.  Being  an  object  lesson,  it  will  generally  be 
illustrated  by  specimens,  etc.,  and  the  method  of  teaching  em- 
ployed will  probably  be  such  as  will  enable  the  pupils  to  grasp 
and  assimilate  the  information  the  lesson  was  specifically  in- 
tended by  the  teacher  to  convey.    As,  however,  it  is  a  lesson. 
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the  teaching  must  be  restricted  by  a  time  limit,  and  as  a  definite 
amount  of  information  has  to  be  conveyed  within  a  specified 
period,  the  teacher  must  therefore  keep  the  accomplishment  of 
this  end  ever  in  view.  A  course  of  instruction  of  tnis  character 
no  doubt  presents  to  pupils  much  interesting  information  about 
various  scientific  principles,  but  its  ultiniate  value  depends  on 
the  assimilation  by  the  pupils  of  the  elementary  truths  taught 
by  the  teacher.  Nature-study  of  this  type  is  just  an  elementary 
form  of  science  teaching. 

American  critics  have  frequently  pointed  out  that  teachers  in 
the  United  States  will  study  under  the  guise  of  "  nature-studj  " 
anything  and  everything  but  simple  nature,  and  that,  eschewing 
any  fonn  of  investigation,  they  have  a  fondness  for  memorising 
classified  facts.  Such  teachers  go  to  books  instead  of  nature, 
and  much  of  their  nature-study  is  simply  class  readings  of  nature 
primers,  nature  readers,  and  otner  books  about  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  Such  teaching  gives  us  another  type  of  **  nature-study," 
the  idea  in  this  form  bein<j  that  the  whole  curriculum  of  the 
school  shall  be  dominated  by  "  nature."  The  principle  under- 
lying this  movement  is  that  the  three  "  R's "  shall  be  taught 
through  the  medium  of  "  nature,"  or  rather  that  every  exercise 
in  the  school  shall  have  a  "  nature  colouring  or  gloss." 

The  reading  books  in  use  deal  with  what  may  be  tenned 
"  nature"  at  large,  the  object  lessons  are  of  course  on  natural 
objects,  and  every  other  lesson  in  the  curriculum  of  the  school,  i,e,, 
writing,  drawing,  arithmetic,  dictation,  geography,  etc.,  is  based 
on  a  knowledge  of  or  a  love  for  the  common  things  of  every-day 
life.  Giving  school  curricula  this  "  nature-tone "  seems  to  hie 
the  form  of  nature- study  generally  advocated  in  American  Nonnal 
Schools  and  Teachers'  Training  Institutes.  The  object  seems  to 
be  to  get  "  nature  "  into  the  schoolroom  and  into  the  school- 
life  of  the  children,  and  this  sentiment  is  one  that  usually 
appeals  to  the  masses  in  large  urban  centres,  and  in  many  ways 
attracts  the  sympathies  of  great  numbers  of  the  teachers; 
especially  of  women  teachers. 

This  idea  of  allowing  a  sentiment  to  tone  every  subject 
taught  in  the  school  seems  to  be  a  popular  one  on  the  North 
American  Continent.  In  Canada,  however,  we  may  note  that 
the  tone-subject  that  has  been  suggested  is  agriculture  instead 
of  the  general  nature-study  of  the  States.  As  agriculture  is 
rather  a  technical  subject,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  here 
how  it  is  proposed  to  give  the  tciiching  in  a  school  an  agri- 
cultural tone.  This  subject  is  elaborated  in  a  special  Bulletin 
on  ''The  Teaching  of  Agriculture  in  the  Public  Schools,"  issued 
by  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1892.  The  author 
of  this  Bulletin  is  Prof.  C.  C.  James,  M.A.,  at  that  time  Deputy 
Minister  of  Apiculture,  and  we  shall  note  his  suggestions  as 
fer  as  possible  in  his  own  words.  Prof  James  states  tnat "  there 
are  two  sides  to  agricultural  education.      In  addition  to  im- 
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barting  knowledge,  or  teaching  the  student  how  to  observe  and 
now  to  think,  tnere  should  be  a  cultivation  of  the  feeling  of 
sentiment."  ....  **  The  principal  aim  and  object  of  instruction 
in  our  public  schools  should  be  the  creation  of  a  sentiment  in 
favour  of  agricultural  work,  the  development  of  a  love  for  the 
country  ana  its  healthful  Ufe."  The  fiulletin  points  out  that 
**  apart  from  the  teaching  of  agriculture  as  a  separate  subject, 
there  are  subjects  now  included  in  the  curriculum  of  our  public 
schools  that  can  be  given  a  tuni  toward,  or  an  application  to, 
agriculture,  and  the  subject  thereby  be  indirectly  mtroduced." 
Tne  subjects  thus  referred  to  are — reading,  composition,  history, 
arithmetic  and  drawing.  As  regards  reading,  Prof.  James 
suggests  that  "the  literature  placea  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils 
for  reading  and  study  should  apply  more  than  it  has  m  the 
past  to  the  country;  the  description  of  rural  scenery,  of  rural 
occupations,  and  rural  Ufe."  With  respect  to  composition,  we 
are  told  that  "  the  history  of  agriculture  in  the  past  century, 
and  the  varied  work  of  the  present  agricultural  life,  suggest  a 
great  variety  of  subjects  that  might  be  given  in  this  depart- 
ment of  school  work."  In  regard  to  history  itself  (whicn  is 
considered  under  two  heads — British  and  Canadian),  Prof. 
James,  in  respect  to  the  lirst,  notes  that  "  the  development  of 
the  agriculture  of  Britain  should  form  as  prominent  a  part 
of  her  history  as  does  the  development  of  her  other  industries." 
Rural  pupils,  he  thinks,  should  be  as  famiUar  with  the  names 
of  Bakewell  of  Dishley,  Coke  ol  Holkham,  and  Smith  of 
Deanston,  etc.,  as  they  are  with  such  names  as  OUver  Cromwell, 
William  Shakespeare  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  With 
regard  to  Canadian  history,  the  Bulletin  points  out  that "  the 
true  history  of  this  province  (Ontario)  has  been  worked  out 
upon  the  farm,  in  clearing  the  forest,  in  reclaiming  the  swamp, 
in  the  construction  of  roads,  in  the  improvement  of  our  stock, 
and  the  development  of  our  produce  for  market.  Too  often 
historians  are  more  disposed  to  seek  for  history  in  the  halls  of 
legislature  and  the  fielas  of  bloody  conflict,  overlooking  entirely 
the  social  development  of  the  people.  If  our  teaching  of  history 
did  not  refer  almost  exclusively  to  transactions  carried  on  in 
cities  and  on  the  part  of  the  professional  classes,  but  gave  its 
true  place  to  the  questions  in  which  the  rural  life  is  intimately 
associated,  there  would  be  less  concluding  on  the  part  of  rural 
pupils  that  city  life  and  city  events  alone  *  count '  in  this 
progressive  age."  With  respect  to  arithmetic.  Prof.  James 
writes :  "  Not  a  single  question  need  be  given  in  this  subject  that 
has  not  a  bearing  upon  agriculture.  We  might  refer  to 
questions  in  marketing;  in  the  measurements  ol  fields  and 
roads ;  as  to  capacity  of  bams,  bins,  silos,  etc. ;  as  to  the  cost  of 
production."  Then,  with  respect  to  drawing,  it  is  noted  that 
"  the  flowers  of  the  field,  the  weeds  by  the  roadside,  the  simplest 
farm  implements,  the  buildings  and  animals  upon  the  mrm, 
surely  afford  scope  for  the  most  advanced  artistic  development 
to  be  found  in  rural  schools." 
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These  quotations  will  indicate  how  an  attempt  is  sometimes 
made  to  give  a  rural  or  agricultural  tone  to  the  work  of  a  school, 
and  it  may  be  added  that  this  agricultural  teaching  is  often 
regarded  as  nature-study.  In  the  West  Indian  Islands,  for 
example,  an  attempt  has  recently  been  made  to  introduce  agri- 
culture under  the  guise  of  nature-study.  The.textbook,  officiiilly 
published  in  1901,  by  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
the  West  Indies,  entitled  "  Nature  Teaeiiing,"  is  simply  an  elemen- 
tary text  book  on  the  principles  of  agriculture — very  similar  to 
school  books  published  in  England,  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
agriculture  iis  a  "  specific  subject  "  in  our  code — combined 
with  details  for  giving  suitable  and  local  agricultural  object 
lessons.  This  book,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  is  not  introduced  to 
give  an  agricultural  tone  to  West  Indian  schools  but  as  "  nature- 
study,"  and  it  therefore  represents  an  Americim  school  of 
pedagogics  who  hold  that  nature-study  is  just  another  term  for 
elementary  science  teaching.  This  school  Ls  well  represented  by 
Mr  Charles  B.  Scott,  M.A.,  recently  instructor  in  nature-study 
at  the  State  Normal  School,  Oswego,  New  York,  who  in  his  excel- 
lent work,  "  Nature  Study  and  the  Child,"  uses  the  terms 
"  elementary  science  or  nature  study  "  as  synonyma,  and  writes : 
"  the  tenns  '  elementary  science '  and  '  nature  study  *  are  both 
widely  used.  Elementary  science  is,  perhaps,  more  exact,  and 
therefore  more  scientific.  Nature  study  has  a  less  formidable 
sound."  Again,  in  another  paragraph,  he  notes  with  special 
emphasis  that  "the  spirit  in  which  we  should  study  nature; 
the  spirit  in  which  children  approach  a  constant  companion 
or  friend,  is  better  indicated,  to  the  children  and  teachers  at 
least,  by  the  simple  'nature  study'  than  by  the  somewhat  high- 
sounding  and  formidable  '  elementary  science.* "  This  form, 
therefore,  of  nature  study  is  simply  elementary  science  teaching 
imder  another  guise. 

Another  of  these  general  nature-study  schemes  is  thatelaboraled 
at  the  Philadelphia  Normal  School,  and  of  which  Mrs.  L.  L. 
W.  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  may  be  regarded  as  the  leading  exponent.* 
Under  such  a  scheme  an  attempt  is  made  to  correlate  the 
subjects  taught  in  a  school  through  the  study  of  natural  pheno- 
mena, while  the  instruction  to  be  given  month  by  month  is 
differentiated.  For  example,  in  one  scheme  it  is  noted  that  the 
energies  and  attention  of  the  school  during  one  month  should, 
in  respect  to  weather,  be  directed  to  wind,  clouds,  and  rain,  and 
the  pnenomena  of  evaporation  and  condensation;  in  respect 
to  plant  life,  seeds — their  germination  and  food  supply  should  be 
studied ;  as  regards  animal  life,  the  migratory  return  of  birds 
and  the  difierences  in  the  beaks  and  feet  of  the  different  classes 


♦  "Manual  for  Teachere  of  Nature-Study  in  Elementary  Schools,"  by 
Mrs.  Wilson.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York.  90  cents.  "Nature  Header, 
No.  l,"by  Mrs.  L.  L.  W.  Wilson.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York.  35  cents. 
"  Nature  Reader,  No.  2,"  by  Mrs.  L.  L.  W.  Wilson.  Macmillan  &  Co., 
New  York.    90  cents. 
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were  to  be  inquired  into ;  and  in  respect  to  the  soil,  its  mechanical 
composition  might  be  examined.  The  difference  that  exists 
between  this  form  of  what  we  would  call  **  nature  teiiching  "  in 
place  of  "  nature-study "  and  a  "  nature  knowledge "  course  of 
object  lessons,  eithel*  out-door  or  in-door,  is  that  the  entire  work 
of  the  school  during  any  specified  month  will  in  some  way  have 
a  bearing  or  refer  to  the  "nature"  subjects  allotted  to  that 
month. 

Yet  another  course  of  nature-study  on  somewhat  similar  lines 
GO  that  at  Philadelphia  is  the  course  at  the  Chicago  Institute,  of 
which  Prof.  F.  W.  rarker  was  Director,  and  in  which  the  office  of 
Dean  is  held  by  Mr.  Jackman,*  whose  books  on  nature-study  are 
well  known.  Here  nature-study  is  a  section  of  the  Department 
of  Natural  Science,  and  the  various  schemes  of  study  that  ha\o 
been  elaborated  will  be  found  in  the  "  Elementary  School 
Teacher,  and  the  Course  of  Study."t  The  general  plan  as 
advanced  by  the  Institute  is  first  to  make  a  careful  observation 
of  all  the  phenomena  of  nature,  which  present  themselves  to  the 
surroundings  of  the  pupils ;  and  secondly,  to  ensure  the  use  of  all 
these  subjects  of  study  for  the  development  of  knowledge. 
Further,  the  method  of  study  and  presentation  for  nature-study 
is,  according  to  the  "  course  of  stuay  " :  first,  to  make  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  landscape,  as  a  whole,  not  as  a  composite  of 
confused  facts ;  secondly,  to  study  details  of  the  landscape 
according  to  their  related  parts,  the  smaller  units  within  the 
larger ;  thirdly,  to  note  the  series  of  aspects  by  or  from  which 
the  landscape  can  be  viewed  ;  fourth,  to  note  series  of  aspects  of 
landscape  details ;  and,  fifth,  the  order  in  which  aspects  appeal 
to  pupils.  Nature-study  also  requires  (the  Chicago  School  state) 
adequate  and  intelligible  records,  and  these  records  are  to  be 
grouped  as  follows :  —  colour,  form,  force,  time,  written 
inferences,  and  personal  reflections,  and  the  experience  and 
feeling  of  others,  i.e.,  reading.  As  usual  in  this  class  of  "  nature- 
study  the  attempt  is  made  to  give  the  entire  teaching  a 
"  nature "  science  tone,  and  an  effort  is  made  to  give  effect  to 
this  by  correlating  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the  school. 


♦  "  Nature  Study  for  the  Common  Schools,"  by  Wilbur  S.  Jackman. 
H.  Holt  *k  Co.  New  York,  1894.  "  Field  Work  in  Nature  Study."  A 
Handbook  for  Teachers  and  Pupils.  A.  Kanagan.  Chicago,  1897. 
"  Nature  Study  for  Grammar  Graaes."  A  Manual  for  Teachers  and  Pupils 
below  the  High  School  in  the  Study  of  Nature.  The  Macmillan  Company 
New  York,  1899.  "  Nature  Study  and  Related  Subjects  for  the  Common 
Schools."  Part  I.  Charts.  A  conspectus  of  work  for  grades  below  the 
High  School.  Part  II.  Notes.  F.  R.  Bartsch,  Normal  School  Publishing 
House.    Chicago,  1896-98. 

t  This  publication  was  at  first  entitled,  "  The  Course  of  Study,"  and 
publishea  by  the  Chiet^o  Institute;  it  is  now  entitled,  "Elementary 
School  Teacher  and  the  Course  of  Study, '^  and  published  by  the  University 
of  Chicago  School  of  Education. 
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The  outlines  of  work  in  nature-study  drawn  up  at  the  Chicago 
Institute  are  a  ffood  example  of  the  Normal  School  type  of 
nature-study,  ana  are  of  interest  and  value.  Full  of  oetail. 
they  are  perhaps  too  ambitious,  in  fact,  often  the  work  proposed 
for  one  month  is  too  elaborate  to  be  covered  even  in  two,  but  the 
syllabi  are  of  value.  We  give  herewith  in  illustration  a  brief  and 
scant  r(5sume  of  the  outline  of  the  nature-study  work  for  eight 
months,  for  a  low  grade  or  standard,  and  the  point  to  be  borne  in 
mind  is  that  all  the  ordinary  subjects  of  instruction  would  have 
to  bear  upon  or  be  influenced  by  this  nature-study  outUne  or 
schedule. 

Chicago  Institute. 

Brief  r^sum^  of  syllabi  of  nature-study  work  for  lowest 
grades : — 

October — Study  October  landscape,  study  pictures  on  black 
board,  observe  birds,  gather  seeds  to  use  in  spring,  dry  fruits, 
visit  farm,  study  changes  in  temperature  by  departing  birds, 
falling  leaves,  and  animals  housing. 

November — Study  November  landscape,  study  wind,  record 
changes  in  animals  as  cold  weather  approaches,  experiment 
in  preparation  of  corn-meal,  oatmeal,  nour,  etc.,  experiment 
in  primitive  grinding  and  cooking,  observe  trees,  etc. 

December — Study  December  landscape,  study  crystals,  observe 
trees. 

January — Study  January  landscape,  study  woods,  willow,  oak, 
pine,  maple,  etc.,  cut  each  m  sections,  longitudinal  and 
quarter,  weigh  them,  test  strength. 

February — Study  foods,  their  sources  and  uses,  test  for 
starch,  albumen,  carbon,  fat,  draw  up  bill  of  fare  for 
summer  and  winter,  also  for  Eskimo,  study  birds,  the  winter 
residents,  study  winter  condition  of  trees  and  shrubs. 

March — Make  a  spring  calendar,  make  painted  record  of  bud 
development  and  germination  of  seeds,  note  changes  in 
temperature. 

April — Select  site  for  garden,  examine  soil,  plant  seeds  in  series 
of  pots,  with  different  soils,  study  ants  and  earth  worms  as 
soil  mixers,  continue  spring  calendar  begun  last  month. 

May — Plant  garden,  sketch  animals  mostly  seen  this  month, 
study  tlicir  food  and  how  obtained,  their  homes,  social 
habits,  study  May  landscape. 

In  the  *'  course  of  study"  already  referred  to  the  proposed 
course  of  '*  nature-study "  at  Chicago  for  each  grade  in  the 
school  is  given  month  by  month,  and  the  details  noted  are  well 
worth  the  attention    of    all  interested.      The  area  covered 
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by  these  outlines  is  very  extensive  indeed,  for  practically 
all  the  sciences  are  requisitioned,  and  it  may  even  be  said 
that  simple  scientific  **  tit-bits"  are  worked  into  a  kind 
of  educational  mosaic,  which  is  in  turn  supplemented  when 
deemed  desirable  by  pickings  from  subjects  Uke  economic  botany, 
commercial  geography,  and  agriculture.  Diversity  of  topics  no 
doubt  makes  such  a  **  nature-study  "  scheme  interesting,  both 
for  school  children  and  teachers,  but  in  reality  it  is  elementary 
science  teaching. 

Outlines  of  Chicago  Institute  nature-study  schemes  : — 

For  October. 

1st  Grade — Study  October  landscape,  pictures  on  blackboard, 
observe  birds,  insects,  animals,  flowers,  select  trees  to 
study  through  year,  gather  seeds  for  use  in  spring,  drying 
fruits,  visit  farm,  study  change  in  temperature  as  indicated 
by  departing  birds,  falling  leaves,  housing  of  animals. 

2nd  Grade — Harvest,  study  process  of  storing  and  preserving 
food,  dispersion  of  seeds  by  wind  and  water,  carrying  of 
seeds  by  animals,  self-distribution,  also  man's  part  in  their 
distribution. 

3rd  Grade — Study  October  landscape,  trees,  flowers,  fruit, 
vegetables,  insects,  birds,  rainfall,  wind,  temperature, 
preparation  for  winter,  our  preparation,  preparation  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  seed  dissemination,  preparation  of 
plants  for  winter,  notice  how  plant  sows  seed  singly  by 
opening  pod,  or  pod  as  whole,  classify  vegetables  according 
to  part  eaten,  constituents  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  birds, 
kinds  seen,  what  doing,  collect  deserted  nests,  do  same 
work  with  insects. 

4th  Grade — Observe  weather,  influence  on  life  of  people, 
temperature,  rainfall,  direction  of  wind,  and  cloudiness, 
record  daily,  study  typical  geographical  areas,  observe 
soils  and  plant  life  in  each. 

5th  Grade — Use  of  thermometer,  rain  gauge,  skiameter,  daily 
weather  record,  frost,  distribution  of  seeds,  effect  of  frost 
on  plants. 

6th  Grade — Seed  distribution  (elaborated)  and  study  of  weather, 
plant  life,  how  affected  by  temperature,  using  thermometer,, 
rain  (using  gauge),  humidity,  fogs,  frost,  and  dew,  length 
of  days  and  nights  (skiameter). 

7th  Grade — Climatic  conditions,  observe  time  and  place  of  sun- 
set, position  of  sun  at  noon,  adaptation  of  life  to  climatic 
conditions,  disappearance  of  animal  life,  ants'  nests, 
cocoons,  etc.,  distribution  of  seeds,  uncultivated  plants, 
cultivated  plants,  locate  grain  areas,  compare  size,  value, 
produce,  cost  of  production,  and  what  determines  market 
value. 
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8th  Grade — Plant  life  as  aflfected  by  weather,  sunshine.  Sixth 
Grade  outline  elaborated. 

For  November. 

1st  Grade — Study  November  landscape,  blackboard  pictures, 
observe  direction  of  wind,  record  changes  in  animal 
coverings  as  cold  weather  approaches,  experiments  in  pre- 
paring grains,  and  primitive  way  of  cooking  and  grindmg, 
observe  trees  selected  for  study. 

2nd  Grade — Nature's  devices  for  protecting  animals  and 
vegetation  against  extremes  of  temperature,  houses  of 
animals,  migration  and  hibernation,  children  to  study  their 
own  clothing,  decide  which  material  is  best  for  season,  and 
why. 

3rd  Grade— November  landscape,  continue  observations  begun 
in  October,  continue  work  on  constituents  of  fruit  and 
vegetables.     Special  study,  the  chemistry  of  decay. 

4th  Grade — As  a  help  to  cooking,  study  tests  for  starch  and 
albumen,  the  chief  ingredients  of  com,  the  use  of  these 
as  food  for  the  germinating  plant,  November  landscape 
to  be  painted. 

5th  Grade — Meteorology,  continue  use  of  rain  gauge  and 
weather  record  as  last  month.  Astronomy,  measure  the 
noon  slant  of  sun  and  compare  with  last  month.  Zoology, 
observe  in  all  possible  ways  animal  movements,  bring  all 
varieties  of  small  animals  to  schoolroom,  and  watch  their 
behaviour  as  winter  approaches. 

6th  Grade — November  work  to  embrace  certain  relations 
between  insects  and  plants,  children  to  collect  galls,  dis- 
torted leaves,  stems,  and  webs,  also  make  a  collection  of 
larvae,  and  watch  their  evolution,  and  if  possible  watch 
the  hibernating  habits  of  various  animals. 

7th  Grade — Study  weather  as  indicated  for  October,  following 
up  the  distribution  •)f  seeds,  the  children  to  account  for 
the  part  of  the  plant  which  seems  to  decay.  Find  out 
what  is  in  the  plant  (laboratory  work).  All  leaves  do  not 
decay  immediately ;  pupils  will  also  study  fossils. 

8th  Grade — Last  month  nature's  distribution  of  seeds  was 
studied.  November  study  to  be  distribution  and  transpor- 
tation by  man,  and  chemistrj'  of  decay,  study  extent  of 
food  producing  areas,  and  cost  of  crops,  calculate  cost  of 
transportation,  and  find  the  cost  of  preparing  the  food, 
also  work  out  and  formulate  Eicardo's  theory  of  rent. 

For  December. 

1st  Grade — Study  of  crystals ;  frost  on  the  windows  will  suggest 
other  questions ;  perform  simple  experiments  with  salt, 
alum,  sugar ;  study  December  landscape  by  means  of 
pictures,  begin  a  picture  calendar.  Observe  trees  selected 
for  study ;    specially  pine  and  other  evergreens. 
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2nd  Grade — ^As  artificial  heat  is  now  required  children  will 
study  coal  this  month  ;  describe  the  heating  apparatus  in 
our  home,  bring  samples  of  coal  used  in  furnaces,  stoves, 
grates,  experiment  with  clay  pipes  filled  with  cannel, 
anthracite  and  bituminous,  seal  with  plaster-of- Paris,  light 
gas  which  comes  from  stems,  catch  other  products  in 
water,  burn  coal  in  open  pans  ;  note  jcind  of  light  which 
bums  longest,  and  greatest  flame. 

3rd  Grade — Study  fruits,  test  for  starch,  carbon,  lime,  salt, 
and  possibly  potash  ;   observe  landscape. 

4th  Grade — Study  different  forms  of  animal  life,  for  protection 
against  cold  ;   the  use  of  wood,  coal,  gas,  as  fuel. 

5th  Grade — Meteorology,  by  colour  chart  and  thermometer 
record,  learn  to  read  instrument ;  astronomy,  observe 
sun  with  skiameter,  level  ground  covered  by  given  cross- 
section  of  sunshine,  compared  with  same  in  November ; 
physics,  simple  experiments  which  will  lead  to  under- 
standing barometer. 

Gth  Grade — Heat  and  fuel,  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
each  mode  ;  disadvantages,  with  coal,  with  wood,  shape  of 
walls  of  fireplace,  relative  size  of  do.,  and  flues.  Advan- 
tages :  beauty,  simplicity,  good  ventilation ;  furnace, 
hot  air,  hot  water,  steam;  fuels,  where  found,  compo- 
sition ;  wood,  where  used,  cost,  etc.  ;  gas,  natural  and 
manufactured. 

7th  Grade — For  this  year  same  as  8th,  taught  together. 

8th  Grade — Warming  and  ventilating  houses ;  begin  by 
studying  how  bees  ventilate  hives  in  warm  weather ;  con- 
stituents of  pure  air,  how  much  air  should  be  provided  per 
person  per  hour,  1,000  to  3,000  cubic  feet,  experiment  on 
air,  find  amount  of  CO2  in  given  volume. 

Fob  Januaby. 

1st  Grade — Study  landscape,  study  wood,  cut  in  sections,  oil 
and  polish,  then  weigh  ;  decide  which  hghtest,  and  which 
strongest ;  painted  and  impainted  surfaces,  see  which  takes 
up  most  water ;  after  weight  and  strength  compare  this  to 
yearly  growth. 

2nd  Grade — Study  wood  as  in  1st  Grade;  observations  in 
meteorology. 

3rd  and  4th  Grades — Examination  of  foods  continued.  Obtain 
a  picture  by  means  of  records  kept  by  children,  weather, 
sunshine ;  compare  food  of  park  animals  with  same  in 
wild  condition. 

5th  Grade — Meteorology,  weather  record  with  thermometer 
and  barometer  records  ;  astronomy,  sun's  slant,  observe 
with  skiameter  ;  sun  will  be  higher,  temperature  lower ; 
endeavour  to  find  reason  for  themselves  ;    foods,   study 
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ordinary  cereals,  plants,  part  used  in  food,  geographica 
distribution   of    crops,   preservation   of    crop,  and  trans- 
portation to  market,  preparation  for  table. 

7th  Grade — Continue  to  work  on  plan  for  lighting,  heating,  and 
ventilating  new  school  building. 

8th  Grade — Ventilation  and  heating,  house  must  be  made  to 
breathe  as  well  as  inmates  ;  an  exammation  of  the  venti- 
lating conditions  in  any  given  place  will  embody  following  : 
Cubic  space,  in  room  or  building,  size  and  position  of  out- 
lets and  inlets,  amount  of  fresh  air  supplied  per  person, 
distribution  of  air  over  room  from  inlets,  examine  motive 
forces  used  to  induce  air  movements  ;  anemometer,  if  this 
instrument  can  be  had,  exact  volume  and  velocity  of  direct 
air  currents  may  be  determined  ;  heating  of  houses,  each 
make  full  report  on  heating  at  home. 

For  February. 

1st  and  2nd  Grade — Study  foods,  make  a  list  of  what  is  eaten 
every  day,  sources,  uses,  constituents ;  tests  for  starch, 
albumen,  carbon,  fat ;  make  bill  of  fare  for  Eskimo. 
Study  birds,  winter  residents ;  study  condition  of  trees, 
shrubs,  prove  presence  of  seeds  capable  of  germination  in 
frozen  ground  by  bringing  some  earth  indoors,  and  keeping 
it  moist  and  warm. 

5th  Grade — Meteorology,  continue  as  last  month  ;  astronomy, 
same;  study  foods  begun  last  month,  wheat  especially, 
and  visit  flour-mill,  test  starch  with  iodine,  experiment  on 
potatoes,  bananas,  etc.,  for  starch. 

7th  and  8th  Grade — Respiration,  advisable  to  study  before  taking 
up  ventilation,  organs  of  respiration,  mechanics  of  respira- 
tion, avoid  multiplication  of  scientific  terms  (the  object  is 
to  make  tLe  child  understand  how  we  breathe) ;  abnormal 
forms  of  respiration  and  their  uses,  coughing,  sneezing, 
snoring,  crying,  sighing,  and  laughing. 

For  March. 

1st  and  2nd  Grade — Make  spring  calendar ;  when  each  warm 
day  causes  notable  changes,  a  daily  record  of  temperature 
kept ;  no  generalisation  to  be  made  with  regard  to  meteoro- 
logical observations,  unless  they  come  spontaneously  from 
the  children ;  ages  of  children  from  6  to  9. 

3rd  and  4th  Grade — Wood,  what  governed  choice  of  wood  in 
the  articles  around  us  ;  examine  various  kinds,  what  kind 
is  most  beautiful  ?  strongest?  hardest?  durable?  heaviest? 
Why  are  houses  painted  ?  After  carefully  examining 
specimens,  both  painted  and  unpainted  exposed  to  weather, 
children  will  weigh  and  soak  both  kinds  in  water,  and 
note  result. 
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7th  and  8th  Grade — Wood,  selections  for  flooring  staircases, 
doors,  pianos,  furniture,  carriages,  structure,  growth  of 
wood  in  forests  ;    where  do  woods  grow,  latitudes  ? 

Mr.  Scott's  book,*  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made, 
well  illustrates  that  type  of  ''  nature-study "  teaching  in 
America,  which  we  have  termed  the  Normal  School  type. 
It  is  altogether  concerned  with  elementary  science  teaching 
pure  and  simple,  yet  at  the  same  time  it  endeavours 
to  give  all  the  school  curriculum  the  nature  tone  that 
is  so  much  sought  after.  The  nature-study  which  Mr.  Scott 
represents  and  supports  can  be  best  defined  as  being  attractive 
elementary  science.  The  subject  is  regarded  as  **  elementary 
knowledge  classified,*'  and  defined  as  being  **  nature  studied 
in  its  relations  by  the  child  from  the  child's  standpoint  by  the 
teacher  with  the  children."  Mr.  Scott  assumes  that  the  teacher 
will  be  a  woman,  and  that  through  the  type  of  nature-study 
he  presents  she  will  be  able  to  cultivate  the  aesthetic,  ethical, 
and  spiritual  nature  of  the  child,  largely  through  symbolism  and 
personification.  Mr.  Scott's  work,  m  fact,  well  illustrates  the 
nature-study  that  is  a  combination  of  science  and  sentimental- 
ism.  In  it,  however,  is  to  be  found  a  well-considered  argument 
for  elementary  science  teaching ;  its  aims,  order,  and  method  of 
study  and  presentation  being  discussed.  The  relationship  that 
this  form  of  nature-study  should  bear  to  reading  and  literature, 
to  geography  and  arithmetic,  and  to  language,  painting, 
drawing,  modelling,  sewing  and  music,  are  also  discussed  and 
illustrated. 

It  may  be  of  service  if  we  here  again  point  out  that  in  the 
United  States  nature-study  work  or  teaching  is,  so  far  as  it 
has  been  taken  up,  an  urban  movement,  and  that  it  is  supported 
mainly  by  female  teachers.  These  teachers  again  can  be  roughly 
placed  in  two  classes — namely,  those  who  *'  deliberately  shut 
their  eyes  to  nature,  and  confine  their  investigations  wdthin 
the  covers  of  a  book  " — the  indoor  host — and  those  who  if  not 
students  are  yet  lovers  of  nature,  and  study  nature  and  her 
manifestations  under  natural  conditions — the  out-of-doors  few. 
The  teaching,  as  might  be  expected,  under  such  conditions 
varies.  Some  dignify  the  ordinary  object  lesson  teaching  of 
natural  phenomena  with  the  term  **  nature-study."  Others 
consider  that  nature-study  requirements  are  met  if  the  children 
read  about  nature  in  well-illustrated,  anecdotal  and  goody-goody 
books.  Another  section  go  out  of  doors,  but  direct  attention 
only  to  such  phenomena  and  aspects  in  nature  as  emphasise 
the  homily,  "  Love  is  the  fulfiUing  of  the  law."  Others,  again, 
who  also  go  out  of  doors  with  their  pupils,  accept  nature-study 
as  a  term  which  signifies  that  the  teacher  must  teach  the  facts 
and  precepts  of  elementary  science  under  certain  conditions  as 


♦  "  Nature  Study  and  the  Child,"  by  Charles  B.  Scott,  M.A.   Isbiater  and 
Co.,  Ltd.,  London.  1902, 
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to  materials  to  be  considered  and  methods  to  be  pursued, 
while  at  the  same  time,  th«  chief  mission  of  the  teacher  is  to 
be — through  this  form  of  nature-study — to  endow  children 
with  what  some  people  might  be  inclined  to  call  angelic  (more 
often  Quixotic)  qualifications  and  virtues.  Another  school 
sinfply  uses  the  term  natm'c-study  for  ordinary  elementary 
science  teaching  when  the  materials  utilised  are  found  in  our 
physical  environment,  and  the  teaching  is  based  on  the 
actual-seeing  observation  (sense-perception)  and  mental 
assimilation  (apperception)  of  each  pupil. 

In  all  these  various  forms,  however,  nature-study  comes 
before  the  pupil  as  a  **  lesson.*'  It  is  either  one  of  many  lessons 
definitely  labelled,  or  it  is  a  sort  of  educational  umbrella  which 
overshadows  the  whole  school  curriculum.  These  various 
courses  or  movements,  where  the  teaching  is  directed  to  further 
a  knowledge  of  the  common  facts  in  nature  around  us,  and 
where  explaining  and  miderstanding  natural  phenomena  are 
made  the  chief  object,  might  well  be  distinguished  by  such 
terms  as  earth  knowledge,  nature  knowledge,  nature  science,  or 
nature  teaching.  We  could  then  apply  the  term  nature-study 
to  that  informal  system  or  method  of  teaching  or  training 
by  which  the  faculty  of  observing  natural  objects  and  pheno- 
mena is  specially  developed  and  exercised.  This  seems  to  be 
the  chief  object  aimed  at  by  the  various  **  nature-study  '*  courses 
that  have  been  formulated  by  some  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  in  the  United  States. 

To  interest  and  develop  the  seeing  eye  and  the  hearing  ear 
is,  we  take  it,  the  ideal  form  of  nature-study.  It  is  not  science 
or  knowledge  classified,  but  it  trains  on  the  one  hand  to  "  clear 
and  certain  perception,"  and  on  the  9ther  it  encourages 
familiarity  with  nature's  facts  and  laws,  and  both  are  valuable 
factors,  for  **  it  is  on  just  such  foundations  that  all  science  has 
arisen." 

These  observational  nature-study  schemes  are  primarily 
addressed  by  the  agricultural  colleges  through  rural  teachers 
to  rural  school  children,  who  are  practically  immersed 
in  Nature.  The  first  essential  to  develop  in  rural  (or  urban) 
children  in  respect  to  nature- study  is  to  arouse  their  interest 
and  lead  them  into  sympathetic  touch  with  their  surroundings. 
To  be  efiective,  therefore,  a  nature-study  course  must  be 
planned  and  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  and  capacities  of  the 
pupils  in  rural  elementary  schools,  and  it  also  must  be  simple 
and  elementary  in  the  aim  or  purpose  of  the  work,  in  the 
materials  selected,  and  in  the  methods  pursued. 

The  nature-study  schemes  that  are  offered  by  the  American 
agricultural  authorities  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  differ 
a  good  deal  in  their  details,  and  outlines  of  some  of  the  leading 
schemes  will  perhaps  best  indicate  how  this  variation  arises. 
The  Pennsylvanian  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  instance,  iu 
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1900  issued  two  bulletins  dealing  with  nature-study.*  One 
of  these  gives  a  detailed  course  in  nature-study  for  eight  grades 
in  the  public  school.  For  the  first  five  grades  nature-study 
courses  are  drawn  up  for  each  month  from  September  to  rfune, 
the  subjects  noted  being  classed  under  four  heads,  i.e.,  plants, 
animals,  minerals,  and  elementary  geography.  For  the  sixth 
up  to  the  eighth  grade  the  monthly  course  is  discarded  and 
various  subjects  are  taken  and  worked  out  in  detail  in  the  form 
of  lecture  or  lesson  notes.  The  syllabus  for  birds,  in  the 
section  for  sixth  grade  subjects,  well  illustrates  how  the  various 
subjects  are  elaborated.  One  might  regard  this  course  as  a 
series  of  object  lesson  notes  intended  solely  for  the  eyes  of  the 
teacher.  These  outlines  are  also  intended  to  be  suggestive,  and 
in  the  letter  of  transmittal  which  prefaces  the  course  each 
teacher  is  asked  to  select  from  the  outlines  given  such  material 
as  can  be  used  to  best  advantage  and  which  will  arouse  the 
greatest  interest.  The  Secretary  for  Agriculture  in  his  preface 
further  points  out  (1)  that  the  "  bulletin  is  intended  as  a  guide 
to  teachers,  indicating  the  subjects  adapted  to  each  grc^e  of 
scholars,  and  giving  the  order  in  which  the  subjects  ought  to  be 
pursued;'*  (2)  that  **the  bulletin  is  also  informal  notice  to 
teachers  in  Pennsylvania  that  in  the  near  future  such  instruction 
as  it  outlines  will  be  required  in  every  country  school  '* ;  (3) 
that  the  study  of  nature,  by  observing  the  things  themselves,  is 
the  new  and  rational  method  of  instruction  and  constitutes  what 
is  now  known  by  the  modern  name  *  nature-study'";  and  (4) 
that  *'this  is  no  new  fad  in  education,  but  older  than  the 
Commonwealth  itself " ;  William  Penn  having  suggested 
substantially  the  method  now  proposed  to  be  pursued,  as  in 
his  opinion  *'  it  were  happy  if  we  studied  nature  more  in  natural 
things,**  and  taught  children  the  **  things  obvious  and  familiar 
to  them.** 

Apart  from  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  School  of  Agnculture  is  an 
institution  that  advocates  nature-study,  and  has  prepared 
*'  Correspondence  Courses  in  Nature- Study.**  The  leaflets  that 
are  issued  are  addressed  to  teachers,  and  are  intended  to  be 
used  as  aids  by  the  teacher  in  presenting  nature-study  work,  and 
are  not  designed  to  be  used  as  class  work  material.  Professor 
Watson,  the  Professor  of  Agriculture  who  is  superintendent  of 
these  correspondence  courses,  in  reply  to  our  inquiries,  writes  : 
**  These  lessons  are  designed  to  aid  the  teachers  of  the  common 
schools  to  present  nature-study  exercises  to  their  pupils.  While 
the  claim  is  made  that  our  teachers  are  burdened  with  too 
many  studies  already,  yet  we  hope  and  firmly  believe  that  a 
short  nature-study  exercise  may  be  introduced  once  or  twice 
a  week  as  a  rest  or  recreation  exercise  to  the  benefit  of  all 

*  Bulletin  No.  03. — "  A  Course  in  Nature  Study  for  use  in  Public  Schools," 
by  Louise  Miller,  and  Bulletin  No.  64. — "  Nature  Study  Reference  Library 
for  use  in  Public  Schools,"  by  Mira  Lloyd  Dock. 
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concerned.  These  nature-study  lessons  are  received  with 
great  favour,  and  we  hope  they  may  aid  materially  in  arousing 
increased  interest  in  agricultural  education.  The  simple  lessons 
are  designed  to  interest  the  pupils  and  teachers  as  well  as  to 
give  some  valuable  information  relating  to  the  subjects  of  which 
they  treat.  We  are  preparing  to  publish  a  course  of  lessons, 
which  will  be  somewhat  more  advanced,  for  the  instruction 
of  teachers." 

These  Pennsylvania  State  College  nature-study  lessons  are 
simply  leaflets  giving  short,  concise,  readable  articles  of  the 
popular  science  type.  They  thus  differ  from  the  outlines 
published  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
are  akin  to  the  publications  on  nature-study  issued  by  other 
colleges.  Each  leaflet  discusses  one  subject,  such  as  the 
House  Fly,  the  Clothes  Moth,  Green  Plant  Lice,  the  Spider, 
the  Earthworm  or  the  Snail,  and  **  Suggestions  to  the  Teacher  " 
are  added  how  best  to  start  the  subject,  keep  the  interest  alive 
and  in  the  proper  direction,  while  various  aspects  or  topics  are 
suggested  for  discussion.  This  nature-study  course  therefore 
differs  materially  from  the  lesson  or  lecture  notes,  which 
constitute  the  nature-study  course  presented  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Agriculture.  The  teacher  gets  from 
the  State  College  information  and  guidance,  and  being  a 
correspondence  course,  the  teacher  can  pursue,  if  desired,  at 
home  a  course  of  study  pertaining  to  nature-study  teaching. 
As  the  object  of  these  correspondence  courses  in  nature-study 
is  admitted  to  be  to  arouse  increased  interest  in  agricultural 
education,  the  State  College  also  have  correspondence  courses 
in  agriculture,  so  that  teachers  in  rural  schools  can  turn  nature- 
study  work  in  the  higher  grades  into  agricultural  channels. 

At  various  centres,  in  some  of  the  States,  summer  schools 
are  held  for  **  nature-study  *'  for  the  benefit  of  teachers.  In 
many  cases,  at  these  schools,  agriculture  is  taught  under  the 
term  nature-study,  while  in  others  the  term  simply  means 
**  elementary  science."  The  summer  school,  for  example,  that 
is  held  at  the  University  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  is  one 
where  agriculture  is  taught  as  nature-study.  The  Dean  and 
Director  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Missouri, 
in  an  interesting  communication  with  which  we  have  been 
favoured,  says : — 

"We  are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  properly 
prepare  the  teacher  before  this  work  can  be  successfully  introduced  into  the 
district  and  graded  schools.  They  must  have  a  proper  conception  of  what 
nature  study  consists  of,  and  its  exact  relation  to  rural'affairs.  Our  instruc- 
tion may  be  called  nature  study  or  agriculture,  as  it  best  pleases  one's 
fancy,  yet  it  is  in  reality  as  stiif  a  course  in  agriculture  applied  directly  to 
farm  lite  as  the  pupils  are  capable  of  carrying. 

•*Our  pupils  have  been  made  up  for  the  most  part  either  of  su|)er- 
intendents  and  principals  of  high  schools  articulated  with  the  University, 
or  the  teachers  of  science  in  schools  of  this  ^de  ;  in  some  cases,  however, 
they  have  been  teachers  from  the  rural  distnct  schools.    During  the  coming 
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school  year  some  form  of  agriculture  will  be  introduced  into  a  goodly 
number  of  the  schools  of  our  state.  We  are  watching  the  enteri)rise  with 
the  keenest  interest,  and  are  doing  what  we  can  to  promote  the  subject  in 
these  various  schools. 

"  As*  an  illustration  of  what  may  be  done  outside  of  the  university  to 
promote  this  movement,  our  Professor  of  Horticulture,  Prof.  J.  C.  WTiitten, 
gave  a  two  weeks'  course  of  instruction  in  horticulture  to  the  teachers  of 
this  (Boone)  county  during  their  regular  summer  Teachers'  Institute.  At 
the  close  of  the  Institute,  the  teachers  voluntarily  formed  themselves  into 
a  society  for  the  introduction  of  agriculture  into  the  public  schools  of  the 
county.  Prof.  Whitten  was  made  President  of  the  organisation,  the 
County  School  Superintendent  was  made  Secretary,  and  the  teachers  of 
each  municipal  township  constitute  a  committee  for  that  township. 
Arran^ments  have  been  made  for  the  teachers  of  the  Agricultural  College 
to  visit  each  township  at  stated  periods  during  the  winter,  and  deliver 
lectures  and  make  demonstrations  before  the  teachers  of  that  township 
and  the  patrons  and  pupils  of  the  school.  It  is  thought  tliat  at  some  of 
these  lectures  a  small  admission  fee  may  be  charged,  the  funds  thus  accu- 
mulated to  go  toward  the  purchase  of  agricultural  books  and  the  apparatus 
necessary  to  carry  on  nature-study  work. 

"The  elements  of  agriculture  have  been  taught  in  the  Columbia  High 
School  for  the  past  two  years,  and  a  fair  equipment  has  this  year  been  pro- 
vided. One  01  the  State  Normal  Schools,  at  Kirksville,  Mo.,  is  j)utting  on 
a  course  in  agriculture  this  year^  taking  one  of  our  long  course  students  as 
instructor.  This  work  is  meeting  with  great  favour  in  all  portions  of  the 
state  and  from  all  the  leading  educators.  Arrangements  have  already  been 
made  for  doubling  the  time  in  our  course  here  next  summer,  devoting 
one  term  of  six  weeks  to  agriculture,  and  another  term  of  six  weeks  to 
horticulture." 

The  Summer  School  at  this  Agricultural  College — Missouri 
(Columbia) — offers  six  courses,  the  third  of  which  is  on  **  Agricul- 
ture and  Horticulture,**  and  under  this  title  two  separate  courses 
entitled  **  Soil  Studies"  and  **  Plant  Studies,"  are  offered.* 
The  teaching  at  this  Summer  School  has  as  its  main  object 
the  introduction  of  agriculture  imder  the  term  nature-study 
into  the  common  schools,  especially  the  rural  village  schools 
of  Missouri — a  course  which  has  been  persistently  urged  for  a 
number  of  years  by  the  Missouri  Board  of  Agriculture. 


♦  "The  work  in  these  subjects  will  consist  of  nature  study  in  its  relation 
to  rural  life,  and  is  designed  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  definite 
instruction  in  these  subjects. 

The  following  courses  are  offered  : — 

1.  Piant  Studies — a.    Propa^tion  of  plants  in  nature  and  under  culti- 

vation. 

b.  The  devolopment  of  plants  in  relation  to  their 

surroundings. 

c.  How  to  plant  and  use  a  school  garden. 

d.  Beautifying  home  and  school  grounds 

2.  Soil  Studies, — This  course  will  consider  the  origin,  formation,  and 
distribution  of  soils.  Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  work  of  common 
soil-makers,  such  as  water,  frost,  insects,  and  roots  of  plants.  These  studies 
will  introduce  to  the  student  the  interesting  problems  connected  with 
nature's  processes  of  soil  improvement  and  how  they  may  l>e  quickened  and 
intensifi^  by  man.  This  will  include  a  consideration  of  plant  food  and  the 
principles  of  tilkge." 
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The  following  indicates  the  scope  of  the  teaching  sug- 
gested, being  the  outline  of  the  syllabus  for  teaching 
agriculture  in  the  common  schools,  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  *^  A  Course  (1)  of  Study  for  Eural  Village  Schools," 
published  by  the  Missouri  State  Board  of  Education. 

CLASS   D. 

'*  First  and  Second  Quarters.       |  Goffs  "  Plant  Culture." 

Plant  Life — Heat,  moisture,  light  and  plant  food ;  conditions 
of  plant  growth.  Illustrate  by  simple  experiments.  Germinate 
seeds  in  moist  blotting  paper  in  a  warm  and  a  cool  place.  (1) 
Note  time  required  for  germination.  2.  Place  healthy  plants 
in  bright  sunlight,  medium  shade  and  dense  shade.  (8)  Grow 
com  m  a  jar  of  rather  poor  soil — add  weak  solution  of  am- 
monia— note  vigorous  growth  and  dark  thrifty  colour  of  leaves. 
Observe  influence  of  conditions  in  nature.  (1)  Plant  corn  in 
early  spring  and  later  in  warm  summer,  observe  time  required 
for  germination.  (2)  Note  wonderful  growth  of  plants  in  moist 
places.     (3)  Observe  weak  growth  of  com  under  trees." 

CLASS    D.' 

"  Third  and  Fourth  Quarters.     |  King^s  **  The  Soil." 

Soils — Soil  is  decomposed  rock.  Collect  samples  of  sand, 
clay,  gravel,  sandy  loam,  clay  loam  and  humus  (very  rich  garden 
soil)  soils.  Eocks  are  broken  down  and  become  soils  by  action 
of  glaciers,  frost,  water,  roots  of  plants  and  chemicals.  Note 
the  difference  in  size  of  soil  particles.  Soil  supplies  conditions 
of  plant  growth,  especially  heat,  moisture,  and  plant  food. 
Coarse  soils  (sand,  gravel)  are  dry  a.nd  warm.  Fine  soils  (clay) 
are  cold  and  wet.  Humus  (vegetable  matter),  very  desirable  in 
all  fertile  soils — it  warms  soils,  saves  moisture  and  furnishes 
plant  food." 

CLASS    c. 

{Year  Books,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  1894-98,  inclu- 
sive. 

Plant  Life — Collect  seeds  of  cereals,  grasses,  forage  plants, 
vegetables,  and  common  weed  seeds  in  small  glass  bottles. 
Learn  to  identify  these  readily.  Collect  clover  and  grass  seeds 
at  seed  stores.  Examine  for  weed  seeds.  Learn  to  identify 
bad  weed  seeds  in  clover,  such  as  narrow-leaved  plantain, 
lambs  quarter,  wild  buck  wheat,  oxeye  daisy,  chess,  sorrel,  etc." 

CLASS    c. 

"  Third  and  Fourth  Quarters.       |  King's  **  The  Soil." 

Soils — Collect  a  quantity  of  sand,  clay,  and  humus  soil,  dry 
in  sun,  fill  ordinary  plant  jars  with  sand,  clay,  and  humus.  (1) 
Pour  water  in  top.  Note  carefully  time  required  to  run  through 
(percolate)  soil  and  out  below.  Weigh  soils  when  fully 
saturated.      (2)  Fill  three  more  jars  with  air  dry  sand,  clay 
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and  humus,  set  each  in  a  dish  of  water  and  note  time  required 
for  water  to  flow  up  so  as  to  moisten  surface  of  soil  in  jar. 
Which  soil  holds  most  water  ?  Which  furnishes  most  water 
to  plant  ?  (3)  Eemove  jars  in  No.  2  from  dishes  of  water  and 
allow  water  to  evaporate.  Which  dries  out  most  quickly? 
Why  ?  " 

CLASS    B. 

**  First  and  Second  Quarters.       |  GofiTs  **  Plant  Culture." 

Plant  Life — Propagation  of  plants  by  seed  (corn),  runners 
(strawberries),  layers  (rapes),  soft  cuttings  (geraniums),  hard 
cuttings  (currants),  suckers  (blackberry),  graft  (apple),  buds 
(peach),  etc.  Make  propagating  beds  and  require  each  student 
to  become  proficient  m  propagating  each  kind  of  plant.  Make 
list  of  common  plants  propagated  by  each  method.  Give 
students  the  plants  they  propagated  to  take  to  their  homes.  " 

CLASS    B. 

'*  Third  and  Fourth  Quarters.       |  King's  **  The  Soil." 

Soils — Soil  fertility.  A  fertile  soil  is  one  capable  of  yielding 
large  crops.  Fertility  is  increased  by  adding  plant  food  (fer- 
tilisers); by  improving  the  physical  condition,  by  thorough 
cultivation,  by  drainage  and  by  ploughing  under  vegetation. 
Cultivation  breaks  down  rocks,  thus  making  soil,  prevents  loss 
of  water,  warms  soil,  permits  air  to  reach  roots  of  plants,  and 
favours  growth  of  plant  roots.  Fill  jars  with  moist  clay, 
thoroughly  packed,  saturate  with  water.  In  number  one 
cultivate  one  inch  deep  daily ;  number  two  leave  untreated ; 
number  three  mulch  with  one  inch  dry  sand,  weigh  one  each 
week  and  note  difference.  Fill  two  jars  with  moist  clay,  cover 
one  with  black  paper,  the  other  with  white.  Take  temperature 
in  bright  sunshine  with  thermometer.  A  dark-coloured  soil  is 
warmer.  Why  ?  Fill  two  jars  with  ordinary  dry  soil.  Wet 
one  thoroughly,  take  the  temperature  of  each  in  bright 
sunshine." 

CLASS    A. 

"  Third  and  Second  Quarters. 

Domestic  Animals — Meat,  wool,  milk,  work,  etc.,  animal 
products.  What  animals  are  fed  for  production  of  meat  ? 
Why  do  we  feed  them  ?  What  is  a  balanced  ration  ?  What 
is  the  general  shape  of  all  meat  animals  ?  What  is  the  general 
shape  of  good  milch  cows  ? 

Make  a  collection  of  fine,  medium,  and  coarse  wool.  Learn 
names  of  different  cuts  of  meat,  porter  house,  round,  etc. 
Collect  pictures  of  beef  and  dairy  animals  of  different  breeds. 
Note  difference  between  beef  and  dairy  types." 
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CLASS    A. 

**  Third  and  Fourth  Quarters.  |  Henry's  "Feeds  and  Feeding." 

Domestic  Animals — Composition  of  animal  body.  Nutrients 
necessary  in  foods.  Muscle  making  (protein),  fat  forming 
(starch),  bone  building  (mineral).  Young  animals  need  more 
muscle  making  and  bone  building  foods.  How  much  food  is 
required  to  produce  a  pound  of  gain  when  fed  to  young  cattle? 
Lambs  ?  Pigs  ?  Two  or  three  year-old  steers  ?  Does  grinding, 
cooking,  or  soaking  food  increase  its  efficiency  ?  Have  students 
feed  at  home  for  four  weeks  one  pig  on  corn  alone  (fat  forming 
food)  and  another  on  milk  and  shorts  (muscle  making  foods)  ; 
weigh  every  week  and  observe  difference  in  general  thrift. 
Encourage  students  to  answer  questions  by  making  original 
observations  on  the  farm." 

Suggestions  to  Teachers. 

"  Learn  to  do  by  doing.  Eequire  each  student  to  perform  all 
the  experiments  and  make  all  the  collections.  The  success  of 
this  work  will  depend  more  upon  the  teachers*  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  agriculture  than  any  other  one  thing.  The 
parents  will  soon  become  interested  and  the  wise  teacher  will 
enlist  their  help." 

This  Agricultural  Board,  of  course,  wishes  to  promote 
agricultural  interests,  and  hopes  to  do  so  by  furthering  the 
study  of  agriculture  in  the  common  schools.  They  acknow- 
ledge that  '*  the  demand  for  agricultural  advancement  did  not 
originate  with  the  masses,  the  farmers  being  content  to  make 
the  most  of  the  then  present  conditions  and  trusting  the  future 
to  posterity,*'*  but  they  hold  that  **  if  agricultural  education  is 
a  good  thing,  let  it  begin  with  the  boy.  .  .  .  He  should  be 
given  the  elements  of  agriculture  in  the  common  school  while 
on  the  farm,  when  he  is  every  day  brought  into  direct  contact 
with  each  lesson,  when  his  age  and  his  conditions  are  favourable 
to  the  deepest  impressions,  and  when  he  has  a  hfe-time  before 
him  for  investigation  and  for  the  appHcation  of  what  he  has 
learned."  Agriculture  in  Missouri  is  therefore  regarded  as  applied 
nature-study,  and  though  the  summer  course  for  teachers  was 
in  the  first  year  attended  by  only  ten  students,  yet  in  1900  there 
were  65  teacher-students,  or  25  per  cent. of  the  total  enrolment 
in  the  University  Summer  School.  Sentimental  nature-study 
is  not  favoured,  and  the  Professor  of  Agriculture  reporting  on 
*  *  Teaching  the  principles  of  agriculture  in  the  common  schools  " 
writes : 

"We  cannot  too  strongly  condemn  the  so-called  'nature  study*  that 
excites  a  morbid  interest  in  the  mind  of  the  child  by  puttmg  words  in  the 
fictitious  mouths  of  plants  and  personifying  all  sorts  of  inanimate  objects, 


*  Monthly  Crop  ReiK)rt  of  the  Missouri  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
July,  1900. 
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thus  over-stimulating  the  imaginative  powers  and,  worse  than  all^  fixing  in 
the  receptive  minds  of  youth  a  series  of  fictitious  novels.  There  is  enough 
to  excite  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  mankind  in  the  common  things 
about  us.    Let  us  have  truth."  * 

Another  class  of  Summer  School  nature-study  is  represented 
by  **  The  Ehode  Island  Summer  School  for  Nature- Study," 
which  is  held  at  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Kingston,  Rhode 
Island.  This  school  ''  aims  to  emphasise  the  importance  of  a 
knowledge  of  nature's  facts  and  of  nature's  laws  as  a  basis  for 
correct  life,"  and  the  purpose  is  **  to  kindle  enthusiasm  rather 
than  to  furnish  opportunities  for  information  cramming." 
There  are  five  courses  or  departments — Physiography,  Botany, 
Zoology,  Horticultiure,  and  Agriculture ;  yet  it  is  the  study  of 
nature  that  is  fostered,  not  the  study  of  elementary  science, 
the  school  being  intended  for  teachers  **  who  feel  that  their 
knowledge  of  nature  is  inadequate  to  their  needs,  yet  who  do 
not  know  how  to  set  to  work  to  remedy  such  a  defect." 

The  following  are  the  departments  in  the  Ehode  Island 
Summer  School  for  Nature  Study : — 

"  PHYSiociRAPHY.  Under  the  charge  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Washburn,  instruction 
will  be  given  by  lectures  on  the  atmosphere,  the  ocean,  land-forms, 
mountains,  river- valleys,  waste  of  land,  ana  the  relation  between 
physiographic  features  and  the  progress  of  mankind.  These  lectures  will 
DC  supplemented  by  excursions  for  the  study  of  rocks,  minerals,  shore- 
action,  glacial-moraines  and  other  land-forms. 

"  Botany.  Under  direction  of  Professor  H.  L.  Merrow,  on  pleasant  days 
the  time  allotted  to  botany  will  be  spent  in  the  field  studying  plants  at 
work  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  live.  A  wealth  of  material 
is  readily  accessible  on  the  college  campus  and  in  adjoining  fields.  No 
attempt  will  be  made  to  determine  species.  On  rainy  days  tne  abundant 
laboratory  supplies  will  furnish  material  for  in-door  study. 

**  ZooLOciY.  Under  direction  of  Dr.  G.  W.  Field,  the  work  will  deal 
largely  with  the  mode  of  reco^ition,  the  habits  and  haunts,  the  domestic 
life,  the  relationshii)s,  the  Me  history,  the  food,  the  siKjcial  adaptive 
modifications,  and  the  economic  importance  of  some  of  the  most  common 
birds  and  insects,  but  incidentally  other  animals  which  come  to  hand  will 
receive  their  share  of  attention. 

"Horticulture.  With  the  guidance  of  l*rofessor  F.  W.  Card  and 
Mr.  G.  E.  Adams  the  field  of  horticulture  will  be  drawn  upon  for  illus- 
trations of  nature  at  work  under  the  direction  of  man.  Added  to  the 
features  which  render  wild  plants  attractive,  plants  under  culture 
exhibit  evidences  of  amelioration,  due  to  selection  and  development. 
Through  horticultural  mani])ulations  the  life  processes  of  vegetation  are 
often  more  plainly  manifest  than  in  feral  nature.  The  orchard,  the  garden, 
and  the  lawn  vie  with  the  forest  and  the  roadside  in  presenting  topics  ot 
interest  to  the  child,  the  student,  or  the  lover  of  nature. 

"Agriculture.  Under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  A.  A.  Brigham,  opportunities 
will  be  given  to  study  some  of  the  very  common  things  of  the  farm,  such  aa 
the  BOUy  the  crops  and  the  cattle.  An  extensive  and  well  ventilated 
laboratory,  equipped  with  all  kinds  and  shapes  and  sizes  of  soil  particles, 
supplied  with  numerous  and  varied  samples  of  the  products  of  the  soil,  ana 
supplemented  by  specimens  of  some  of  the.  best  agricultural  animals,  will 
enable  those  interested  in  things  rural  to  become  familiar  with  the 
kingdom  of  the  farm." 


♦Monthly  Crop  Report  of 'the  Missouri  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
July,  1900. 
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Reverting  to  nature-study  schemes  and  leaflets,  perhaps 
the  most  effective  scheme  that  has  been  introduced  into 
schools  in  the  United  States  is  that  promulgated  by  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York. 
Nature-study  on  the  Cornell  plan  is  popular  and  influential, 
and  at  the  head  of  the  movement  stands  Professor  L.  H.  Bailey, 
a  well-known  agricultural  and  horticultural  authority.  Like 
most  of  the  nature-study  movements  that  are  fostered  by 
American  agricultural  colleges,  that  of  Cornell  seeks  to  im- 
prove the  agricultural  condition,  but  not  by  the  teaching  of 
agriculture  m  schools,  and  its  nature-study  work  has  been  so 
successful  that  26,000  teachers,  according  to  Professor  Bailey, 
are  now  in  touch  with  Cornell  and  supporting  its  nature-study 
movement.  There  is  a  Cornell  Readmg  Course  for  farmers, 
which  two  years  ago  was  supported  by  over  5,000  farmers. 
In  these  reading  lessons  a  problem  is  set  and  the  solution 
is  suggested,  while  an  indispensable  part  of  the  course 
are  the  questions  on  the  reading  lessons.  Each  reading  lesson 
is  accompanied  by  a  leaflet  of  questions,  headed  by  a  notice 
which  states,  among  other  points,  that  *'  we  are  after  results 
and  do  not  care  about  the  handwriting  nor  the  grammar,*' 
and  **  those  who  answer  the  questions  will  receive  future 
lessons.*'  These  lessons  are  illustrated  and  deal  with  such 
subjects  as  '*  The  Soil :  What  it  is  ;  Tillage  and  Under-drain- 
age  :  Reasons  why ;  Fertility  of  the  Soil :  What  it  is ;  How  the 
Plant  gets  its  food  from  the  Soil ;  How  the  Plant  gets  its  food 
from  the  Air ;  The  Problem  of  Impoverished  Lands ;  Balanced 
Rations  for  Stock  ;  A  Tree  ;  Orcharding  ;  "  etc.  The  object  of 
the  reading  course  is  to  get  the  "  farmer  to  act  on  a  principle 
and  not  on  a  recipe." 

These  reading  lessons  are  sent  out  by  the  **  Bureau  of  Nature 
Study  and  Farmers*  Reading  Course,**  but  the  nature-study 
they  present  is  not  agricultural.  On  this  point  we  find  the 
following  statement  in  Cornell  Bulletin  No.  159  ;  **  An  Effort  to 
Help  the  Farmer.*'* 

"It  is  commonly  said  that  agriculture  should  be  taught  in  rural  schools. 
This  may  come  in  time  with  the  older  scholars  ;  but  the  first  thing  to  be 
taught  is  how  to  see,  how  to  reason  from  what  one  sees,  and  to  love  and 
appreciate  the  natural  world.  That  is,  the  first  thing  is  a  training  nature- 
ward  ;  later  the  training  may  be  applied  to  specific  problems,  to  farming. 
Again,  there  are  very  few  teachers  who  are  competent  to  teacn  agriculture 
in  the  common  schools,  even  if  they  had  a  good  text^book.  We  must  teach 
the  teacher  as  well  as  the  pupil.  Still  again,  the  primary  school  is  not  the 
place  in  which  to  teach  trades  and  professions.  We  do  not  teach  law  or 
medicine  or  engineering  in  the  common  schools :  these  are  subjects  to  be 
taken  up  after  the  pupil  has  had  good  mental  training.  There  is  little  use 
in  telling  a  pupil  about  duck-raising  until  he  knows  a  duck. 

"  In  the  hands  of  most  teachers,  the  teaching  of  agriculture  would  be 
instructing  in  mere  ways  of  doing  things,  but  this  is  only  the  giving  of 
information;  it  is  not  education.  How  to  plant  potatoes,  when  to  cut 
corn,  the  best  variety  of  wheat,  —these  matters  do  not  interest  children 
particularly,  and  they  are  different  for  every  different  year  and  locality. 

♦  Bulletin  159.  Cornell  University  Agricultural  Exi)eriment  Station, 
January,  1899. 
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The  real  things  to  teach  are  why  iX)tatoe8  should  be  planted  so  and  so,  why 
corn  should  be  cut  at  a  certain  stage  of  its  maturity,  what  are  the  principles 
which  underlie  the  selection  of  a  variety  of  wheat.  These  matters  are 
fundamental  in  every  season  and  in  every  locality." 

Nature  Study  as  understood  at  Cornell  is  therefore  not 
agricultural,  neither  is  it  sentimental  nor  **  diluted  science." 
Writing  on  the  subject,  Professor  Bailey  says  :  * 

"A  prevailing  tendency  in  education  is  towards  nature  and  naturalness. 
That  part  of  the  movement  which  looks  to  things  afield  for  its  inspiration  is 
usuall^^  known  as  Nature  Study.  This  term  may  mean  anything  or  nothing. 
There  is  no  uniform  body  of  principles  or  practice  included  in  the  term. 
The  greater  part  of  what  is  called  nature  study  is  merely  easy  or  diluted 
science.  Another  part  of  it  is  sentimental  affectation.  Between  the  two 
should  lie  the  real  and  true  nature  study — that  which  opens  the  eyes  of 
the  child  to  see  nature  as  it  is,  without  thought  of  making  the  child  a 
scientist,  and  without  the  desire  to  teach  science  for  the  sake  of  science. 
The  nature  study  of  the  scientist  Ls  often  the  mere  interpretation  of 
scientific  fact  and  discovery ;  but  the  child  receives  this  knowledge 
second-hand,  and  what  it  receives  is  foreign  to  its  own  experiences.  The 
gist  of  such  teaching  is  to  impart  knowledge,  but  the  true  nature-teaching 
seeks  rather  to  inspire  and  to  enlarge  one's  sympathies  ;  mere  facts  are 
secondary." 

Cornell  tried  first  to  interest  farmers  and  then  the  teachers 
in  rural  district  schools  in  **  nature-study,"  but  the  **  agitation 
bore  its  first-fruit "  in  the  largest  cities.  As  regards  the  rural 
teacher,  Professor  Bailey  writes  :  **  She  is  removed  from  associa- 
tions and  conventions.  She  is  the  teacher  of  least  experience  ftnd 
frequently  of  least  ambition.  She  follows."  The  rural  teacher 
in  the  States  his  so  far  been  a  follower  of  the  nature-study 
movement  which  began  in  towns. 

*'  Nature-study  "  as  now  presented  by  Cornell  has  various 
features  and  progresses  along  several  lines.  First,  in  order  to 
interest  and  instruct  teachers  in  the  objects  and  methods  of 
nature-study,  various  leaflets  have  been  published.  These  leaflets 
are  also  the  lessons  of  the  "  Home  Nature-Study  Course," 
and  those  who  take  this  course  have  sent  to  them,  as  in  the 
Farmers'  Beading  Course,  a  supplementary  leaflet  of  questions. 
Nature  study  is  also  brought  to  the  notice  of  teachers  at 
the  State  Teachers'  Institute  by  a  Cornell  instructor  or 
lecturer,  and  according  to  Bulletin  No.  159  of  the  Cornell 
University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  for  January, 
1899,  it  was  then  estimated  that  14,400  teachers  had  been 
reached  in  this  way.  The  lecturer  at  these  institutes 
not  only  **  presents  the  claims  of  nature-study,  but  also  the 
specific  means  by  which  it  may  be  taught."  In  the  summer 
schools  at  Cornell  and  elsewhere  in  the  State,  courses  are 
also  given  that  are  **  designed  to  teach  nature -study 
— in  insect  life,  in  plant  life,  and  on  the  farm."  The 
summer  schools  and  the  personal  work  at  the  Teachers' 
Institute  might  be  regarded  as  means  for  pushing  the  nature- 

♦  The  American  Monthly  Illustrated  Review  of  Reviews,  April,  1901. 
"  Nature  Study  on  the  Cornell  Plan,"  Pi'ofessor  H.  Bailey. 
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study  idea,  while  the  Teachers*  Leaflets  and  the  Home  Nature- 
Study  Course  give  to  teachers  subject-matter  and  the  point  of 
view. 

The  second  distinct  movement  in  the  Cornell  nature-study 
enterprise  is  the  organisation  of  the  children  into  "Junior 
Naturalist  Clubs,"  so  as  to  take  up  observational  work  and 
collecting  for  themselves,  and  also  the  publication  for  their  use 
of  a  **  Junior  Naturalist  Monthly  "  to  guide  them  in  what  they 
are  to  see. 

Before  going  into  any  detail  regarding  these  various  move- 
ments, it  will  be  well  to  consider  what  is  the  Cornell  conception 
of  nature-study.  It  can  be  best  illustrated  by  quotations  from  the 
publications  of  the  Cornell  Bureau  of  Nature-Study.  In  the 
Cornell  Nature-Study  Quarterly,  No.  3,  we  are  told  that  "  The 
Cornell  Nature- Study  movement  has  for  its  purpose  the 
awakening  of  a  love  for  natural  and  native  things.  It  stands 
for  naturalness  and  freedom  ...  It  does  not  attempt  to 
teach  elementary  science,  nor  primarily  to  popularise  knowledge, 
and  herein  it  differs  from  other  nature-study  movements.  It 
is  not  seeking  to  make  investigators  of  the  coming  generation, 
to  the  end  that  the  boundaries  of  science  may  be  widened." 
One  of  the  Teachers*  Leaflets — No.  6 — deals  with  the  question. 
**What  is  Nature-Study  ?  "  and  teachers  are  in  it  told  that  **  it  is 
seeing  the  things  which  one  looks  at,  and  the  drawing  of  proper 
conclusions  from  what  one  sees.  Nature  study  is  not  the 
study  of  a  science,  as  of  botany,  entomology,  geology  and  the 
like.  ...  It  is  wholly  informal  and  unsystematic,  the  same 
as  the  objects  are  which  one  sees.  It  is  entirely  divorced  from 
definitions  or  from  explanations  in  books.  ...  It  simply 
trains  the  eye  and  the  mind  to  see  and  to  comprehend  the  com- 
mon things  of  life.  .  .  .  The  proper  objects  of  nature  study 
are  the  things  which  one  of  tenest  meets.  ...  If  the  objects 
to  be  studied  are  informal,  the  methods  of  teaching  should  be  the 
same.  If  nature-study  were  made  a  stated  part  of  a  curriculum, 
its  purpose  would  be  defeated."  Again  m  Bulletin  No.  159, 
already  referred  to,  we  read  that  **  Many  teachers  have  a 
mistaken  idea  as  to  what  constitutes  nature-study.  Some 
conceive  it  to  be  a  translation  or  exaltation  of  the  child's  mind 
to  such  an  altitude  that  he  can  be  crammed  with  science  from 
a  book  and  retain  it  in  such  a  form  as  to  be  capable  of  giving  a 
reflected  light  in  examinations.  .  .  .  Our  conception  of 
nature-study  is  that  it  should  be  so  informal  as  not  to  admit 
of  systematic  examination.  The  central  thought  is  to  study 
the  thing  itself.'*  Then  in  Cornell  Nature-Study  Quarterly, 
No.  4,  teachers  are  advised  that  **  persons  frequently  ask  if 
we  believe  in  teaching  sentiment  in  nature-study.  We 
disapprove  of  sentiment  and  poetic  interpretations  when 
they  give  the  wrong  point  of  view,  and  when  they 
substitute  mere  emotion    for  patient  inquiry.     .     .     .    We 
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wish  to  protest  against  that  teaching  of  nature  which  is 
mere  sentimentalism,  which  makes  the  *  goody-goody  '  part  of 
the  work  so  prominent  that  it  becomes  the  child's  point  of  view. 
Interest  in  things  themselves  should  be  the  primary  motive." 
What,  then,  is  the  right  ** point  of  view"?  What  is  Nature- 
Study  ?  In  Cornell  Nature-Study  Quarterly,  No.  9,  Professor 
Bailey  answers  the  question,  by  stating  that — 

"  It  is  a  point  of  view.  It  is  the  acquirement  of  sympathy  with  nature! 
which  means  sympathy  with  what  is. 

'^  As  a  pedagogical  idea,  nature  study  is  teaching  the  youth  to  see  and  to 
know  the  thing  nearest  at  hand,  to  the  end  that  his  life  may  be  fuller  and 
richer.  Primarily,  nature  study,  as  the  writer  conceives  it,  is  not 
knowledge.  He  would  avoid  the  leaflet  that  gives  nothing  but  information. 
Nature  study  is  not  method.  Of  necessity  each  teacher  will  develop  a 
method ;  but  this  method  is  the  need  of  the  teacher,  not  of  the  subject. 

**  Nature  study  is  not  to  be  taught  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  youth 
a  specialist  or  a  scientist.  Now  and  then  a  pupil  will  desire  to  pursue  a 
science  for  the  sake  of  the  science,  and  he  should  be  encouraged.  But  every 
pupil  may  be  taught  to  be  interested  in  i)lants  and  birds  and  insects  and 
running  brooks,  and  thereby  his  life  will  be  stronger.  The  crop  of 
scientists  will  take  care  of  itself. 

"  It  is  said  that  nature  study  teaching  is  not  thorough  and  therefore  is 
undesirable.  Much  that  is  good  in  teaching  has  been  sacrificed  for  what 
we  call  *  thoroughness ' — which  in  many  cases  only  means  a  perfunctory 
drill  in  mere  facts. 

"The  first  essential  in  nature  study  is  to  see  what  one  looks  at.  It  is 
positive,  direct,  discriminating,  accurate  observation.  The  second  essential 
IS  to  understand  why  the  thing  is  so,  or  what  it  means.  The  third 
essential  is  the  desire  to  know  more. — and  this  comes  of  itself  and  thereby 
is  unlike  much  other  eflfort  of  the  schoolroom.  The  final  result  should  m 
the  development  of  a  keen  personal  interest  in  every  natural  object  and 
phenomenon. 

"  So  fai*  as  jwssible.  nature  study  should  be  spontaneous.  To  make  it 
a  formal  part  of  school  life,  leading  to  peHunctory  examinations,  is  to 
take  the  liie  out  of  it." 

These  quotations  illustrate  what  is  understood  at  Cornell  as 
nature-study,  To  give  teachers  this  **  point  of  view,"  readable 
leaflets  were  prepared  and  published.  They  are  intended  for 
the  use  of  the  teacher,  and  the  series,  which  began  in  1896, 
ended  in  May,  1901.  These  leaflets  simply  indicate  the  kind 
of  subjects  that  may  be  taken  up,  give  some  subject-matter 
and  point  the  way  in  which  the  subject  may  be  taught. 

The  Teachers'  Leaflets  issued  are  twenty-two  in  number  and 
cover  a  large  number  of  topics.  After  the  first  thirteen  leaflets 
were  issued,  the  publication  took  the  form  of  a  Quarterly. 
The  subjects  treated  are  : — 

1.  How  a  squash  plant  gets  out  of  the  seed. 

2.  How  a  candle  burns. 

3.  Four  apple  twigs. 

4.  A  children's  garden. 

5.  Some  tent  makers. 

6.  What  is  nature  study  ? 

7.  Hints  on  making  collections  of  insects. 
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8.  The  leaves  and  acorns  of  our  common  oaks. 

9.  The  Hfe  history  of  the  toad. 

10.  The  birds  and  I. 

11.  Life  in  an  aquarium. 

12.  How  the  trees  look  in  winter. 

13.  Evergreens  and  how  they  shed  their  leaves. 

14.  A  summer  shower. 

15.  A  handful  of  soil. 

16.  Cuttings  and  cuttings. 

17.  The  burst  of  spring — The  early  buds — The  opening  of  a 

cocoon. 

18.  A  brook  and  its  work — Insect  life  of  a  brook. 

19.  How  plants  live  together. 

20.  A  hill  of  potatoes. 

21.  A  study  of  fishes — The  story  of  a  terrarium. 

22.  Spiders. 

These  leaflets  are  intended  for  teachers  solely,  and  at  the  end 
of  most  of  them  there  is  a  direct  address  **  to  the  teacher."  In 
leaflet  No.  2  the  teacher  is  informed  that  **  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  object  of  these  lessons  is  not  to  impart  direct 
and  specific  information,  but  to  train  the  child  in  the  powers  of 
seeing  and  inquiring.'*  The  note  at  the  back  of  leaflet  No.  12 
states  that  **  these  leaflets  are  designed  to  suggest  means  and 
methods  by  which  teachers  may  interest  children  in  nature 
study.  The  ultimate  object  of  our  work  is  to  inculcate  a  love 
for  country  life,  and  this  can  best  be  done  by  interesting  the 
coming  generation  in  country  things."  Then  in  the  note  to 
teacher  in  leaflets  No.  8  and  others,  there  is  the  following 
request: — **  It  is  especially  urged  that  this  leaflet  shall  not  be 
placed  in  the  pupil's  hands.  It  is  prepared  to  enable  the 
teacher  to  ask  suggestive  questions." 

The  aim  of  the  leaflets,  besides  being  interesting  and  contain- 
ing something  teachable  about  common  things,  is  to  send  the 
teacher  to  nature.  To  further  this  object  there  is  the  Teachers* 
Home  Nature-Study  Course,  and  a  single  illustration  will  show 
how  the  scheme  is  worked.  Teachers*  leaflet  No.  9,  on  **  The 
Life  History  of  the  Toad,"  forms  lesson  No.  7  of  the  Home 
Study  Course,  and  with  it  a  leaflet  of  questions  is  forwarded  to 
those  willing  to  undertake  actual  work.  There  is  nothing  scien- 
tific about  these  questions  noted  in  the  "  Quiz,"  but  to  answer 
them  well  direct  observation  from  original  sources  is  demanded.* 

♦  The  scope  of  the  "  Quiz  '  will  be  gathered  from  the  following  questions 
therein  : — Have  you  lookeii  for  toads  eggs  this  spring?  Where  and  with 
what  success  ?  How  does  "  frog  sjmwn  *'  differ  from  **  toad  spawn  "  ?  What 
other  animals  dejxxsit  eggs  in  similar  places?  What  changes  did  you 
observe  in  the  eg2s  before  hatching  ?  How  do  tadpoles  of  toadfs  and  frogs 
diflfer  ?  About  what  date  did  the  toad  tadpoles  begin  to  come  often  to  the 
surface  in  your  aquarium  ?  Why  did  they  do  this  ?  Which  pair  of  legs 
appear  first  ?  What  date  ?  How  soon  afterwards  did  the  second  pair  of 
legs  apjKMir  ?  What  suijerstitions  about  toads  have  been  common  among 
your  pupils  ?    What  do  your  full-grown  toads  eat  ? 
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A  teacher  who  has  followed  the  suggestions  made  in  the  leaflet, 
and  worked  out  the  questions  in  the  "  Quiz,"  will  be  prepared 
in  some  degree,  when  the  subject  is  taken  up  by  the  children,  to 
direct  their  energies  advantageously.  A  teacher  has,  therefore, 
the  leaflets  and  the  **  Quiz,**  and  these  can  be  followed  up  by 
personal  correspondence  and  advice  from  the  Cornell  Bureau 
of  Nature- Study. 

As  already  noted,  under  the  Cornell  plan  the  school  children 
are  organised  into  Natural  History  Clubs.  A  letter  is  addressed 
to  the  teacher  in  which  "  she  "  is  asked  **  if  she  will  encourage 
the  organisation  of  one  or  more  clubs  in  her  school.  She 
suggests  it  to  the  children  and  leaves  it  with  them.*'  The  letter 
sent  by  the  Bureau  to  the  teacher  is  as  follows : — 

"  Cornell  University  College. 

"  Bureau  of  Nature  Study  and  Farmers*  Heading  Course. 

"  To  the  Teacher  : 

"  We  enclose  herewith  something  we  would  like  to  say  to  your 
pupils  about  organising  a  Junior  Naturalist  Club.  Perhaps  your  first 
thought  will  Ihj  that  this  is  a  scheme  for  adding  burdens  to  yourself,  but 
the  fact  is  quite  otherwise.  We  have  the  enthusiastic  testimony  of 
hundreds  of  teachers  who  have  had  a  Junior  Naturalist  Club  that  the 
organisation  has  been  a  great  help  to  them.  They  have  not  let  the  doings 
of  a  club  usurp  a  period  nor  thougnt  of  it  as  required  work.  They  have  taken 
it  up  at  some  inspired  moment  and  in  a  spontaneous  way.  T^ey  speak  of  the 
worK  as  relieving  the  school  of  monotony  and  as  furnishing  live  topics  to 
correlate  with  English  and  drawing  periods.  You  can  suggest  a  topic  in  nature 
study  for  the  club  to  consider,  or  we  will  send  a  month  I  v  lesson.  You  must 
not  think  you  will  be  called  on  to  be  a  cyclopedia  of  all  the  sciences  and  to 
be  able  to  answer  all  the  questions  and  give  names  to  all  the  things  the 
children  will  bring  in.  To  do  so,  even  if  it  were  possible,  would  be  to  give 
a  wilderness  of  facts,  and  all  sense  of  direction  would  be  lost.  If  you  will 
supply  your  pupils  with  enthusiasm,  we  will  take  care  of  the  science  side. 

"  It  is  best  to  select  some  familiar  subject  for  observation  and  thought  and 
to  have  your  material  in  the  school  room  and  convenient  for  observation. 
Five  minutes'  attention  now  and  then,  with  what  the  children  will  find  out 
in  their  own  way,  will  give  much  thought  for  them  to  express  in  the  English 
and  drawing  ijeriods.  We  wish  that  you  would  give  the  plan  a  trial,  and  if  vou 
found  it  did  not  meet  your  requirements,  it  could  be  dropped.  It  will  be 
far  better  to  make  a  trial  during  the  early  fall  term  when  so  much  in 
nature  is  accessible  and  alive. 

"  With  best  wishes,  believe  us, 
"  Yours  cordially, 

"  Jno.  W.  Spencer." 

To  the  **  dear  boys  and  girls*'  a  letter  is  sent  as  from 
**  Uncle  John,**  enclosing  instructions  for  organising  a  Junior 
Naturalist  Club.  They  are  told  what  officers  to  elect,  how  to 
conduct  business,  what  the  duties  of  the  officers  are,  what  will 
be  the  club  dues,  and  finally  attention  is  directed  to  **  club  yells," 
the  hope  being  expressed  that  should  one  be  adopted  **  the 
girls  will  yell  as  well  as  the  boys.** 

"  Cornell  University,  College  of  Agriculture. 
"  Bureau  of  Natiu'e  Study  and  Farmers'  Reading  Course. 
*  Dear  Boys  and  Girls  : 

"  Your  Uncle  John  encloses  instructions  for  organising  a  Junior 
Naturalist  Club.     He  wishes  you  to  discuss  among  yourselves  and  also  with 
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your  teacher  the  formation  of  such  a  club.  There  is  lots  of  fun  in  belonging 
to  a  club — at  least,  many  boys  and  girls  have  found  it  so.  There  is  no 
expense  in  money  to  belong  to  a  club ;  but  each  member,  in  order  to  be  in 
good  standing,  writes  once  a  month  to  Uncle  John.  This  letter  (or  it  may 
be  a  drawing)  constitutes  the  monthly  dues. 

"  After  securing  a  list  of  members,  there  must  be  an  election  of  officers. 
Often  there  is  more  than  one  candidate  for  the  same  office.  The  contest 
should  be  a  friendly  one,  but  it  will  be  all  right  for  you  to  secure  all  the 
votes  you  can  for  your  candidate,  if  you  are  nonest  and  fair.  If  you  see 
anything  unfair,  you  should  expose  it ;  but  be  sure  that  you  are  right 
before  you  say  much.  If  it  happen  that  your  party  be  defeated,  I  would 
congratulate  all  the  successful  candidates  and  say  that,  having  won  fairly, 
no  member  would  give  the  administration  more  loyal  support  than 
yourself. 

"  No  officer  has  a  right  to  show  special  favours  to  his  friends.  He  should 
consider  all  to  be  equal.  Your  teacher  would  censure  anyone  guilty  of 
doing  otherwise.  In  the  large  number  of  clubs  organised  last  year,  the 
girls  held  office  as  often  as  the  boys,  and  seemed  to  be  as  competent. 

"  After  the  election,  there  is  also  great  fun  in  holding  meetings  in  parlia- 
mentary form  as  grown-up  people  do.  Some  morning  Jimmie  Jones  may  come 
to  school  with  something  newly  discovered  about  seed  travellers,  or  crickets, 
or  grasshoppers,  or  spiders,  which  would  be  of  interest  for  the  others  to 
know.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  teacher,  a  five  or  ten  minutes*  session  of 
the  club  may  be  held.  Tlie  president  should  take  the  chair,  rap  for  order, 
and  say  the  meeting  had  been  convened  for  the  purpose  of  heanng  a  report 
from  ♦lames  Jones.  On  nearly  all  other  occasions  it  would  be  Jim  or  Jimmie, 
but  just  this  time  the  presiding  officer  should  assume  some  dignity.  The 
member  should  rise  from  his  seat  and  may  bcjgin  by  addressing :  *  Mr. 
President  and  Members  of  the  Junior  Naturalist  Club.*  The  president 
reco^ises  him  by  saying  :  *  Master  James  Jones.*  Then  Jimmie  may  go 
on  with  wliat  he  has  to  say.  When  he  has  taken  his  seat,  some  questions 
wil  probably  follow.  Each  member  should  rise  to  his  feet  and  address 
*  Mr.  President,*  and  when  recognised  as  Jimmie  had  b^n  would  be  at 
lil)erty  to  proceed.  It  has  sometimes  happened  that  a  member  has  failed  in 
pleasing  the  teacher  and  has  been  suspenaed  from  the  club  for  a  time. 

"  One  of  the  hardest  things  in  school  is  writing  compositions  during  the 
English  period.  Such  need  not  be  the  case  if  one  has  something  to  say. 
In  the  payment  of  your  monthly  dues,  you  can  find  many  interesting 
thin^  to  write  about  concerning  the  nature  study  topics  you  have  had  under 
consideration.  If  you  should  feel  that  you  have  nothing  to  say  on  the  subject, 
proceed  to  write  on  what  you  do  not  know,  and  you  will  not  go  far  before  you 
will  find  that  there  are  many  things  that  you  do  know.  Ask  your  teacher  if 
she  will  not  permit  you  to  express  your  ideas  in  your  own  way,  for  we  do 
not  care  so  much  about  your  scholarship  as  your  thoughts  and  your  ability 
to  express  them  in  a  natural  way.  Next  to  telling  what  you  think,  you 
can  write  your  Uncle  John  what  you  see.  Or,  l3est  of  all,  tell  him  both. 
There  is  a  great  difference  in  boys  and  girls  in  being  able  to  see  what  they 
look  at.  With  your  teacher's  consent,  you  can  send  drawings  instead  of 
a  letter.     Many  junior  naturalists  do  both. 

"  Perhaps  your  teacher  will  l)e  able  to  go  with  you  on  field  excursions. 
That  will  l^  great  fun — as  much  as  hunting  or  fishing.  This  love  for  the 
study  of  nature  will  grow  on  you. 

**  Last  year  a  large  number  of  our  clubs  had  a  club  yell.  If  your  club 
should  adopt  one,  1  hojie  the  girls  will  yell  as  well  as  the  boys.  Organise 
a  club  on  trial,  and  if  you  do  not  like  the  plan,  it  can  be  given  up. 


U  f^ 


Cordially  your  Uncle, 

"  Jno.  W.  Spenckr." 
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The  following  is  the  enclosure  : — 

**  Instructions  foe  Oeganisino  a  Junior  Naturalist  Club. 

If  one  is  to  be  happy,  he  must  know  something  of  the  things  in  which  He 
lives.  He  should  love  the  plants  and  birds  and  the  out-of-doors.  In  order 
to  help  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  New  York  State  to  love  nature,  we  are 
encouraging  the  organisation  of  Junior  Naturalist  Clubs. 

Every  Junior  Naturalist  Club  should  elect  the  following  oflScers  :  President, 
Vice-President,  Secretary,  Treasurer ;  to  act  for  a  term  or  period  to  be 
determined  by  members  oi  the  club. 

The  duty  of  the  President  is  to  preside  at  all  meetings,  see  that  the  officers 
fulfil  their  respective  duties  and  perform  such  other  functions  as  usually 
pertain  to  that  office.  The  qualincations  for  this  office  should  be  force  of 
character  to  do  his  duty  as  the  officer  sees  it.  He  should  have  kindness  of 
heart  to  be  ever  mindful  of  the  quiet,  unobtrusive  members,  to  treat  all 
with  justice,  to  have  no  favourites,  and  to  inspire  harmony  and  enthusiasm. 

The  duty  of  the  Secretary  is  to  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  all 
meetings  and  attend  to  all  club  corresuondence,  such  as  forwarding  monthly 
dues  and  the  Trea.surer*s  report  to  tiie  Bureau  of  Nature  Study,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

The  duty  of  the  Treasurer  is  to  attend  to  all  accounts  of  the  club,  to  make 
monthly  rei>orts  on  blanks  that  will  be  furnished,  showing  the  names  of 
those  who  have  paid  thpir  club  dues  either  by  letters  or  drawings,  and 
those  who  have  not,  and  the  reason  why ;  also  names  of  new  members 
since  last  report  and  members  dropped  from  club. 

As  soon  as  members  have  paid  four  dues  and  are  thereby  entitled  to  the 
))adge.  a  rejjort  should  \ye  made  of  the  fact.  All  reports  of  the  Treasurer 
shoula  be  given  to  the  Secretary  that  he.may  enclose  tliem  with  the  monthly 
dues  that  are  sent  to  the  Bureau  of  Nature  Study. 

Any  member  receiving  the  largest  number  of  votes  shall  be  declared 
elect^  to  the  office  for  which  he  was  nominated. 

The  declared  object  of  the  junior  naturalist  "  is  the  study  of  nature,  to 
the  end  that  every  member  thereof  shall  love  the  country  better  and 
Ixi  content  to  live  therein.*'  All  boys  and  girls  living  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  who  l^ear  recommendations  from  their  teachers,  are  eligible  to 
memoership. 

Any  number  of  four  or  more  may  constitute  a  club. 

Immediately  after  the  election  of  officers  a  report  of  the  organisation,  on 
a  blank  herewith  enclosed,  should  be  sent  to  the  Bureau  of  Nature  Study, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  receipt  of  such  report  the  Bureau  will  send 
a  club  charter.  If  the  club  wishes  to  christen  itself  with  a  name,  such  will 
be  inscribed  in  the  charter. 

The  Club  Dttes. — Most  clubs  have  dues,  and  so  have  ours  ;  but  the  pay- 
ment is  required  in  work,  not  in  money.  Each  member  is  expected  to  tell 
Uncle  John  at  least  once  a  month  by  letter  or  by  drawings  what  he  has 
seen  and  thought  on  some  topic  in  nature  study  suggested  by  the  teacher 
or  by  the  Bureau  of  Nature  Study.  These  dues  can  be  paid  during  the 
•  English  and  drawing  periods. 

The  standard  of  excellence  of  dues  is  not  based  on  scholarship,  but  on 
the  member  telling  in  his  own  way  what  he  has  seen  and  thougnt.  It  is 
hoped  that  he  willnot  imitate  the  parrot  by  repeating  what  he  has  heard 
others  say.  Drawings  relating  to  the  nature  study  topic  will  be  as  accept- 
able as  letters  or  conv^itions.  These  monthly  dues  will  be  interesting 
subjects  fbr  both  the  English  and  drawing  periods. 

On  the  receipt  of  the  fourth  acceptable  dues  from  any  member  in  good 
standing,  a  baagje  pin  will  be  sent,  to  be  worn  by  him  as  a  testimony  that 
the  owner  is  entitled  to  all  the  honoi*3  due  to  a  young  naturalist.  Badges  are 
never  sent  to  hire  boys  and  girls  to  join  a  club. 
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If  iueml)ers  wish,  they  can  send  their  written  dues  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  Uncle  John.  When  the  Secretary  mails  these  dues  and  the 
Treasurer's  reports,  the  postal  address  should  be  "  Bureau  of  Nature  Study, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y."  The  record  of  each  member  will  be  kept 
and  the  letters  examined  by  a  member  of  the  Bureau  staff.  Letters  relat- 
ing to  personal  affairs  or  s[)ecial  inquiry  should  be  addressed  Ui  '*  John  W. 
Spencer,  Bureau  of  Nature  Study,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y." 

Just  as  the  teachers'  leaflet  is  published  for  the  teacher,  so 
the  **  Junior  Naturalist  Monthly  '*  is  published  for  the  children. 
This  monthly  suggests  what  topic  might  be  studied  during  the 
month,  and  ofifers  hints  how  to  go  about  it,  taking  up  only 
those  topics  that  have  already  appeared  in  the  teachers'  leaflets. 
To  give  one  example.  The  teachers'  leaflet  already  referred  to 
on  **  The  Life  History  of  the  Toad  "  was  issued  in  November, 
1898.  It  is  full  of  information  about  the  various  changes  that 
take  place  in  the  toad's  life-history,  how  they  are  accom- 
plished, where  to  find  eggs,  how  to  keep  and  hatch  them,  how 
to  watch  their  development  into  toads,  how  to  feed  them,  their 
land  life,  their  food  on  land,  their  habits  of  hibernation, 
enemies,  etc.  In  due  course  those  who  obtained  the  "  Quiz  " 
issued  under  the  Home  Nature-Study  course  learnt,  from  the 
questions  set,  the  class  of  questions  it  was  desirable  to  put  to 
children  by  which  their  inquiries  might  be  kept  on  right  lines. 
In  March,  1900,  the  Children;s  '*  Junior  Naturalist  Monthly  "* 
took  as  the  topic  for  Club  investigation,  **  How  to  Get  the 
Toad  to  tell  his  Story,-"  the  children  being  advised  where  to 
look  for  eggs,  how  to  make  an  artificial  pond,  how  to  treat 
handle,  and  feed  the  young  toads,  and  what  to  watch  for  and 
note.  Teachers  thus  have  opportunity  to  gain  some  familiarity 
with  the  subject  before  it  is  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
children.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  a  method  in  this  informal 
system  of  **  Nature-Study,'  but  it  is  carefully  kept  out  of  sight. 
Toads,  for  example,  are  not  made  one  of  a  series  of  object 
lessons.  The  subject  is  not  presented  as  a  lesson  or  task  at  all, 
but  as  a  recreative  topic  outside  the  formal  work  of  the  school. 
The  enthusiasm  of  youth  is  encouraged,  direction  or  guidance 
is  not  in  evidence,  yet  by  suggestions  and  questioning  the 
children  are  led  to  devote  their  attention  to  points  which  will 
necessitate  daily  observation.  In  this  work  the  teacher, 
according  to  Professor  Bailey,  **  has  only  a  supervisor)^ 
interest." 

• 

The  Cornell  Nature-Study  plan  is  through  the  leaflet  to 
induce  the  teacher  to  look  nature-ward,  and  through  the 
"  Naturalists'  Monthly "  to  lead  the  children  in  the  same 
direction.     It  does  not  attempt  to  teach  elementary  science  or 


♦  Among  the  subjects  taken  up  are  such  a.s  "  The  Story  an  Apple  Tree 
can  Tell  "  "How  shall  we  please  St.  Nicholas?"  ** Oxygen  and  Carbon  in 
Partncrsnip,"  "  Tlic  Coining  of  Spring,"  "  The  Four  Chapters  of  an  Insect's 
Life,"  etc. 
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even  to  popularise  it,  but  it  endeavours  to  get  children,  with 
the  assistance  of  their  teachers,  to  go  about  with  their  eyea 
open  and  to  see  things — the  things  that  are  around  them^ 
under  their  feet,  and  over  their  head.  To  the  instructional 
subjects  in  a  school  curriculum  is  left  the  duty  of  explaining 
and  demonstrating  the  why  and  wherefore  of  Nature's  facts 
and  Nature's  laws. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  expenses  incurred  by  the 
American  University  Agricultural  Colleges  in  undertaking  nature- 
study  are  borne  by  State  funds  given  to  such  institutions  for 
the  extension  of  agrkvltural  knowledge.  They  are  not  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  from  a  pedagogical  point  of  view,  but  regard 
it  simply  as  a  method  of  forwarding  agricultural  work. 

Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Indiana,  is  another  institution 
that  publishes  **  Leaflets  on  Nature  Study  '*  for  **  the  Use  of 
Teachers  of  Schools  in  Eural  Districts."  About  twenty-four 
leaflets  have  been  issued,  and  practically  the  Cornell  **  point  of 
view"  is  taken.  All  the  leaflets  are  headed  **  For  the  Use  of 
Teachers,"  and  in  the  **  Note  to  the  Teacher"  the  purpose  of 
the  leaflet  is  said  to  be  **  to  give  teachers  such  information  as 
will  enable  them  to  answer  such  questions  as  may  arise  in  the 
progress  of  nature-study." 

The  Purdue  Leaflets  are  : — 

1.  Introduction  to  Nature  Study. 

2.  The  Study  of  the  FoHage  Leaf. 

3.  The  Flower  as  an  object  of  Nature  Study. 

4.  The  Care  of  Domestic  Animals. 

5.  A  Children's  Garden.     [A  Cornell  Leaflet.] 

6.  A  Chat  about  Bugs. 

7.  The  Observation  Club. 

8.  Spring  Birds. 

9.  A  Country  School  Garden. 

10.  A  Talk  about  Trees. 

11.  A  Study  of  our  Insect  Enemies. 

12.  A  Talk  about  Water  Drops. 

13.  Climate  in  some  of  its  relations  to  Daily  Life. 

14.  The  Germination  of  Seeds. 

15.  Our  Insect  Friends. 

16.  Butter-making  for  Young  People. 

17.  About  Spiders  and  their  Curious  Ways. 

18.  The  Work  of  Water. 

19.  Heat  and  what  it  does. 

20.  Our  Friends,  the  Birds. 

21.  A  Children's  Vegetable  Garden. 

22.  An  Experimental  Farm  for  Young  People. 
28.  Points  for  a  Young  Farmer's  Club. 

24.  The  Care  of  the  Soil. 
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The  Purdue  University  authorities  also  ask  teachers  to  orga- 
nise their  pupils  into  **  Observation  Clubs."  Teachers  are  told 
iihat  as  nature  work  **  cannot  be  given  from  data  drawn  from 
books  however  skilfully  prepared,  the  data  must  be  drawn  from 
nature  itself,*'  and  therefore  "  each  leaflet  is  merely  a 
suggestion  as  to  how  certain  familiar  objects  may  be  success- 
fully and  profitably  used,*'  while  **  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  primary  purpose  of  nature  work  is  to  cultivate  habits 
•of  accurate  observation." 

We  have  now,  we  believe,  sufficiently  illustrated  the  sense 
in  which  the  term  **  nature-study  "  is  used  in  the  United 
States.  It  is,  in  fact,  so  loosely  applied  that  the  question 
whether  nature-study  is  an3rthing  more  than  a  fad  has  been 
frequently  debated  in  America.  The  breadth  of  interpretation 
that  is  given  to  this  term  is  indeed  remarkable.    It  is  applied : — 

(a)  To  ordinary  object  lesson  teaching,  in  which  special 
attention  is  devoted  to  natural  phenomena  and  to 
Natural  History  objects 

(6)  To  the  teaching  of  elementary  science. 

<c)  To  the  teaching  of  the  principles  of  agriculture. 

id)  To  such  teaching  as  inculcates  goody-goody  sentimental- 
ism  as  a  virtue  in  respect  to  animal  and  plant  life. 

<6)  To  teaching  that  fosters  a  second-hand  knowledge 
about  the  wonders  of  the  world,  through  "  reading  all 
about  it.** 

if)  To  teaching  that  attempts  to  veneer  the  ordinary  school 
curriculum  with  **  Nature." 

ig)  To  such  informal  teaching  as  endeavours  to  train  the 
eye  and  ear  to  quick  and  accurate  observation  in 
respect  to  environment. 

ih)  To  such  teaching  as  combines  in  varjing  degrees  two  or 
more  of  the  above  systems  or  methods,  ideals  or 
pretensions. 

The  type  of  nature-study  that  is  most  general  in  the  United 
States  is  that  which  is  fostered  by  State  agricultural  institu- 
tions. Their  methods  are  indeed  many  and  often  at  variance, 
but  as  their  schemes  are  supported  by  State  agricultural  grants, 
they  are  free  to  teachers  and  children,  and  this  fact  is  a  potent 
factor  in  their  favour.  Next  in  order  might  be  placed  the 
nature-study  which  is  simply  elementary  science  or  popular 
science  teaching.  The  main  point  in  favour  of  this  tjrpe  is  its 
manner  of  presentation,  that  is,  an  attractive  way  of  teaching 
^hat  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  ordinary  school  subjects. 
Such    nature-study  appeals    to   all   science  teachers,   to  the 
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•directors  of  training  institutions,  and  to  the  better  qualified 
"teachers  (usually  found  in  urban  centres)  who  are  earnestly 
interested  in  science  and  pedagogics.  Lastly  there  is  a  section 
composed  of  various  types  of  faddists.  Undoubtedly  the  forms 
of  nature-study  to  be  found  in  this  section  are  as  varied  and 
changeable  as  nature  itself.  Practically  it  may  be  said  that  in 
this  class  nature-study  is  an  emotional  subject.  But  we  would 
note  that,  besides  the  schemes  we  have  indicated,  there  are 
many  nature-study  schemes  in  the  United  States  so  **  mixed  " 
that  they  cannot  satisfactorily  be  classified.* 

We  do  not  profess  to  have  surveyed  all  the  nature-study 
schemes  in  the  United  States,  but  we  have  attempted  to 
indicate  their  variety.  What  is  nature-study?  Unless  some 
limitations  are  agreed  upon,  we  fear  the  subject  as  recognised 
in  the  United  States  is  so  discursive  that  attempts  to  give  it 
definition  must  prove  unsatisfactory. 

1902.  E.  Hedgeb  Wallace. 


♦  The  "  Biology  Series  "  of  "  Nature  Study  Leaflets,*'  issued  by  Professor 
C.  F.  Hodge,  of  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass.,  represents  a  type  of 
.nature  study  that  is  difficult  to  classify.     In  resp€«t  to  it  the  following 
points  may  oe  noted : 

1.  Tlie  leaflet  is  not  distributed  free. 

2.  The  organisation  of  children  (**  ten  to  one  "  club)  is  advocated. 

3.  Prizes  are  ofiered  to  the  children. 

4.  It  advocates  nature  study  of  the  "diluted  science"  type.  Biology, 
we  are  told,  is  "an  easy  word  to  designate  the  nature  study  of  living 
thinffs,**  and  it  is  further  stated  that  ^  this  wider  study  should  largely 
•supplant  the  more  technical  and  special  science  work  in  our  schools." 

5.  The  leaflets  are  intended  for  teachers. 

6.  At  the  same  time  it  is  interspersed  with  poetical  quotations  of  varying 
length,  and  extracts  from  descriptive  writers  of  a  certain  school.  (Many 
nature-study  teachers  in  the  United  States  regard  the  study  of  poetical 
quotations  which  refer  to  nature  as  an  important  part  of  nature-study). 

7.  Not  only  is  the  teaching  of  biology  advocated,  but  also  the  teaching 
of  ethical  ideas  —  "  nature  study  which  has  some  high  purpose  in  it 
In  the  leaflet,  "Our  Ck>mmon  Birds,"  Professor  Hodge  repudiates  and 
anathematises  as  a  libel  on  childhood  theories  of  ''native  cruelty," 
•stating  that  they  are  "  the  loose  conclusions "  of  a  "  desiccated  breed  of 
pedagogues." 


Note.— A  collection  of  British  and  American  works  on  nature-study  can 
be  seen  at  the  Board  of  Education  Library,  S.  Stephen's  House,  Cannon 
Row,  Whitehall,  London,  S.W. 
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APPENDIX. 


Professor  Hodge  on  American  Systems  of  Nature-Study^ 


In  the  "  Pedagogical  Seminary "  for  1900,  Professor  Hodge,  of  Clark 
University,  has  a  series  of  articles  on  the  "  Foundations  of  Nature-Study*' 
in  the  third  of  which  (July,  1900)  he  discusses  the  "different  plans  and 
methods  of  Nature-study  now  in  the  field"  in  the  United  States.  This 
survey  we  summarise,  as  it  is  of  interest  to  note  the  opinion  of  a  prominent 
Amencan  nature-study  worker  on  the  work  of  others  in  the  same  field. 
Professor  Hod§e  find!s  twelve  methods  of  nature-study  current  in  the 
United  States  including  his  own,  and  he  classifies  them  as  (1)  the  book 
method  ;  (2)  the  logical  method;  (3)  the  twaddle  method  ;  (4)  the  logico- 
twaddle  method  ;  (5)  the  scientific  method ;  (6)  the  aesthetic  method  ;  (7)  • 
the  museum  method ;  (8)  the  mytho-i)oetic  method  ;  (9)  the  sugar-coated 
pill  method;  (10)  the  excursion  methoa :  fll)  the  knot-hole  method;  and  (12) 
the  active  method,  which  is  what  Proiessor  Hodce  calls  his  own  system. 
The  book  method  Professor  Hodge  states  has  brought  in  the  flood  of 
juvenile  books  on  "Nature,"  such  as  nature  readers,  nature  stories,  etc., 
that  at  present  threaten  to  deluge  the  modern  child.  Professor  Hodge  also- 
points  out  that  it  is  a  palpaDle  absurdity  to  think  that  nature  can  be 
studied  out  of  books  instead  of  by  first-hand  observation.  Genuine  nature 
literature,  he  acknowledges,  is  a  source  of  help  and  inspiration  for  nature- 
study,  but  it  is  not  nature-study.  In  English  literature  we  get  the  best 
nature  lore  that  has  been  written  in  any  language.  One  side  of  this 
nature  literature— prose  appreciation  of  nature — is  represented  by  the 
works  of  Gill)ert  Wnite,  Thoreau,  Burroughs,  Jefferies,  and  others.  Another 
side — the  poetic  interpretation  of  nature — is  rej)resented  by  the  works  of 
such  poets  as  Wordsworth,  Burns,  Tennyson,  Liongfellow,  Emerson,  and 
Whittier.  Nature  literature  studied  as  literature  would  not  be  the  book 
method  of  nature-study,  but  under  this  head  should  be  placed  all  attempts 
to  learn  in  or  through  books  "  those  things  in  nature  which  surround  us  on 
every  side." 

The  logical  method,  according  to  Professor  Hodge,  is  best  represented  by 
the  various  works  of  Mr.  Jackman  of  the  Chicago  Institute,  especially  by 
his  "  Nature-Study  for  Grammar  Grades."  The  first  thing  in  such  a  scheme 
is  a  field  less<m.  Then  this  "nature-study"  has  a  series  of  "co-ordina- 
tions" with  "numbers^  geography,  mensuration,  drawing,  expression,, 
mineralogy,  soil  analysis,  meteorology,  astronomy,  botany,  zoology,  etc.,. 
etc." 

The  twaddle  method  embraces  all  creation  "  from  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  down  to  fleas  ;  from  morals  to  mosquitoes."  Under  such  a  scheme  of 
logical  perfection  the  children  are  dosed  with  bald  abstractions,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  lesson  on  the  cow — "  notice  that  she  has  four  legs  and  a 
cleft  hoof  with  two  toes." 

Regarding  the  logico-twaddle  method  Professor  Hodge  writes :  "  When 
the  rigours  of  adult  logic  are  applied  to  an  elementory  presentation  of  a  sub- 
ject so  infinitely  complicated  as  the  natural  universe,  the  logic  and  the 
twaddle  become  tangled  up  beyond  hope  of  separation.**  The  general 
criticism  on  these  logical  methods  is  that  they  cover  the  whole  realm  of 
nature  so  beautifully,  and  everything  is  laid  out  in  such  orderly 
fashion  that  nothing  could  be  better  calculated  to  give  a  child  a  notion  (or 
delusion)  that  he  knows  everything  worth  knowing  about  nature. 

The  fifth  method  is  the  "scientific"  method,  and  this,  according  to  Pro 
fessor  Hodge,  is  "not  so  comprehensive  and  pretentious**  as  the  logical 
series.    "  It  takes  up  some  common  group  of  things  in  the  environment  of 
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the  child  and  treats  it  scientifically."  "  Science  ^  in  this  method  does  not 
mean  ^*  organised  common  sense.**  Professor  Hodge  gives  an  illustration  of 
this  "scientific"  method  of  nature-study.  He  found  in  one  school  a 
class  facing  a  sketch  of  a  bee  on  the  blackboard  ;  over  this  was  written  the 
word  "  Hv-men-op-tera,"  and  the  method  of  teaching  was  to  point  to  this 
chart  and  ask  what  the  jjari  indicated  was.  Outside  it  was  a  nice  summer 
day,  flowers  were  blooming  and  bees  were  humming,  but  there  was  not  a 
bee,  dead  or  alive,  inside  mis  schoolroom,  which  Professor  Hodge  terms  **  a 
ghastly  pedagogical  charnel-house." 

The  aesthetic  method.  Professor  Hodge  states,  usuall^r  inverts  the  proper 
relation  of  things.  "Caterwauling"  about  the  beauties  of  nature  is  not 
studying  nature. 

The  seventh,  or  museum,  method  of  nature-study  is  based,  according  to 
Professor  Hodge,  on  the  magpie  instinct — ^a  passion  for  heaping  together  all 
sorts  of  things  to  look  at.  This  method.  Professor  Hodge  states,  "  is 
inextricably  tangled  up  with  the  logical  and  scientific  methoMds."  Usually 
the  dead  stuff  stored  m  a  school  museum  is  there,  he  thinks,  to  be  yearly 
resurrected  through  the  aid  of  some  reading  or  more  advanced  school  book. 

Under  the  mvtho-poetic  method  Professor  Hodge  classifies  those 
svstems  where  children,  having  observed  some  natural  phenomena,  or  after 
tneir  attention  has  been  drawn  to  it,  are  afterwards  dosed  with  songs, 
poems,  and  myths  relative  to  it  act  nauteam. 

llie  term  "  sugar-coated  pill  **  is  applied  to  such  methods  as  attempts  "  to 
stuff  in  a  modicum  of  *  scientific  *  information  under  cover  of  what  some 
may  be  inclined  to  call  *  poetry.' "  This  type  of  Pgetry  is  illustrated  by 
quotations.  The  following  four  lines,  taken  from  "  The  Setting  Sun,"  is  one 
of  the  samples : — 

"  Dear  John,  the  sun  is  setting  now. 
Behold  him  in  the  West ; 
And  all  the  children  now  must  soon 
Lie  down  and  go  to  rest" 

The  excursion  method  is,  perhaps,  not  an  independent  system,  for  it  runs 
alongside  of  many  other  methods.  It  mav  be  utilised  for  general  demonstra- 
tions and  practical  examinations,  and  although  the  best  things  in  nature 
cannot  be  studied  in  crowds  (for  actual  nature-study  must  be  individual), 
vet  the  method,  Professor  Hodge  acknowledges,  in  a  number  of  cases  can 
be  used  to  advantage. 

The  last  method  discussed  in  this  review,  termed  the  **  active  method.*'  is 
Professor  Hodge's  own  contribution  to  the  list  of  methods,  and  developeo,  he 
tells  us,  because  "  in  working  through  all  the  methods  of  nature-stuay  "  he 
had  been  "  impressed  at  so  many  points  by  their  passive,  receptive  character, 
and  their  flabbiness."  Professor  Hodge  nas  recently  publisned  a  nature- 
study  manual,  entitled  "  Nature  Study  and  Life,"  wnich  practically  limits 
nature-study  to  the  study  of  living  things. 
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Volume  1  of  Special    Reports   (1896-7)^  contains  the 

following  Papers:— 

1.  Public  Elementary  Etlncatioii  in  England  and  Wales.  1870-1805. 

By  Mess^r^.  M.  E.  Sadler  and  J.  W.  Edwards. 

2.  ErglivhStudenls  in  Foreign  Training  Colleges. 

By  Miss  L.  Mauley,  Miss  William?,  and  Mr.  H.  L.  Withers. 

3.  Brutli  Work  in  an  Elementary  School  (>vith  illustrations). 

By  Mr.  Setli  Coward. 

4.  The  A.  si.  C.  of  Drawing :  an  inquiry  into  the  prineiplea  underlying  ele- 

mentary instruction  in  Diawing  (with  illusi rations). 
By  Mr.  Ebenezer  Cooke. 

5.  Domestic  Economy  Teaching  in  England. 

By  Mrs.  Hllow. 
6    Technical  Education  for  Girls. 

By  Miss  A.  J.  Cooper. 
7.  The  Secondary  Day  School  attached  to  the  Battersea  Polytechnic,  London, 
an  experiment  in  I  he  co-education  of  boys  and  girls. 
By  Mr.  Sidney  H.  Wells. 
The  Ilistory  of  the  Irish  System  of  Elementary  Education. 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 
The  National  System  of  Education  in  Ireland. 

By  the  late  Bight  Hon.  C.  T.  Kedin^ton,  D.L. 

10.  liecent  Legislation  on  Elementary  Education  in  Belgium. 

By  Slessrs.  M.  E.  Sadler  and  R.  L.  Morant. 

11.  The  Housewifery  Sdiools  and  Classes  of  Belgium. 

By  Miss  K.  S.  Block  and  Miss  L.  Brack enbury. 

12.  The  French  System  of  Higher  Primary  Schools. 

By  Mr.  R.  L.  Morant. 

13.  The  Realschulen  in  Berlin  and  their  bearing  on  Modem  Secondary  and 

Commercial  Education. 
By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

14.  The  Ober- Realschulen  of  Prussia,  i;\'ith  special  reference  to  the  Ober-Real- 

Bcbule  at  C harlot tenburg. 
By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

15.  The  Prufcsian  Elementary  School  Code. 

Translated  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Twenty  man. 
IG.  The  Continuation  Schools  in  Saxony. 
By  Mr.  F.  H.  Dale. 

17.  The  School  Journey  in  Germany. 

By  Miss  C.  I.  Dodd. 

18.  The  Teaching  of  the  Mother  Tongue  in  Germany. 

By  Mr.  F.  H.  Dale. 
h).  Holiday    Courses    in    France  and    Gennany  for  Instruction  in  Modern 
Language?. 
By  Messrs.  F.  S.  Marvin  and  R.  L.  Moract. 

20.  Recent  Educational  Progress  in  Denmark  (with  m%ps). 

By  Mr.  J.  S.  Thornton. 

21.  Education  in  Egypt. 

By  Mr.  P.  A.  Barnetr. 

22.  The  Education  of  Girls  and  Women  in  Spain. 

By  Sefior  Don  Fernando  do  Arteaga. 
2:i  The  National  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  United  States. 

By  Mr.  R.  L.  Morant. 
24.  The  History  of  the  Manitc^ba  School  System  and  the  Issues  of  the  Recent 
Controversy. 
By  Mr.  R.  L.  Morant. 
2.1.  Arrangements  for  the  Admission  of  Women  to  the  Chief  Universities  in 
the  British  Empire  and  in  Foreign  Countries. 
By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Loncadon. 
20.  Api)endix  giving  a  list  of  the  chief  official  papers  bearing  on  Education  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Prepared  by  Mr.  M.  £.  Sadler. 

Tills  volume  (Cd.  8447)  can  be  obtained  either  directly  or  through  any  bookseller,  from 
FARE  AND  SPOmSWOODE,  EAST  HARDING  8TR1ET,  FLKBT  STKEET,  E.C.  ;  of 

OLIVER  A  BOYD,  KDlNBUiiGH  ;  or 
E.  PON80NBY,  116,  Grarton  Strket,  Dublin. 

Fi'icc  Ss,  4d.  ;  Post  Jnx  *A8.  lOrf. 
[Out  of  Print.     New  Edition  in  contemplation.] 
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Volume  2  of  Special  Reports  contains  the  following 

Papers  :— 

1.  The  Welsh  Intermediate  Edacation  Act,  1889  :  Its  Origin  and  Working;. 

Contributed  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  for  England  and  W<ales. 

2.  The  London  Polytechnic  Institutes  (with  illustrations). 

By  Mr.  Sidney  Webb. 

3.  The  London  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science. 

By  Mr.  W.  A.  S.  Hewins. 

4.  The  Curriculum  of  a  Girls*  School. 

By  Mrs.  Bryant,  Miss  Burstall  and  Miss  Aitken. 

5.  Physical  Education  at  the  Sheffield  High  School  for  Girls. 

By  Mrs.  Woodhouse. 

6.  Games  and  Athletics  in  Secondary  Schools  for  Girls  (with  illustrations). 

By  Miss  P.  Lawrence. 

7.  The  Organisation  of  Games  out  of  School  for  the  children  attending  Public 

Elementary  Schools. 
By  Mr.  George  Sharpies. 

8.  Physical  Education  under  the  School  Board  for  London  (with  illustrations). 

By  Mr.  Thomas  Chesterton. 

9.  Physical  Education  for  Girls  and  Infants  under  the  London  School  Board 

(with  illustrations). 
By  the  late  Mrs.  Ely  Dallas. 

10.  Physical  Training  in  Birmingham  Board  Schools  (with  illustrations). 

By  Mr.  Samuel  Bott. 

11.  Physical  Training  under  the  Leeds  School  Board. 

By  Mr.  R.  E.  Thomas. 

12.  The  School  Gardens  at  the  Boscombd  British  School  (with  illustrations). 

By  Mr.  T.  G.  Rooper. 

13.  The  Connection  between  the  Public  Library  and  the  Public  Elementary 

School. 
By  Mr.  John  J.  Ogle. 

14.  The  Educational  Museum  of  the  Teachers*  Guild. 

By  Mr.  John  L.  Myres. 

15.  The  Hasleniere  Educational  Museum  (with  plans). 


By  Dr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  F.R.S. 

Plays  in  La 
By  Mr.  J.  ft.  Baker- Penoy re. 


16.     School  Plays  in  Latin  and  Greek. 


17.    The  Study  of  Education. 

By  Mr.  J.  J.  Findlay. 
IS.    The  Training  of  Secondary  Teachers  and  Educational  Ideals. 

By  Mr.  F.  J.  R.  Hendy. 

19.  The  Heuristic  Method  of  Teaching. 

By  Dr.  Henry  Armstrong,  11.R.S. 

20.  Statistics,    &c.,    of    Elementary    Education    in    England   and    Wales, 

1833-1870. 
By  Messrs.  M.  E.  Sadler  and  J.  W.  Edwards. 

21.  List  of  Publications  on  Educational  Subjects  issued  by  the  chief  Local 

Educational  Authorities  in  England  and  Wales. 
Prepared  by  Miss  M.  S.  Beard. 

22.  Les  Univer8it6s  Fran^aise?*. 

By  Monsieur  Louis  Liard. 

23.  The  French  Universities  (a  translation  of  No.  22). 

By  Mr.  J.  W.  Longsdon. 

24.  The  Position  of  Teachers  iu  the  State  Secondary  Schools  for  Boys  in 

France. 
By  Mr.  F.  B.  Kirkman. 

25.  The  French  Leaving  Certificate — Certificat  d'Etudes  Primaircs. 

By  Sir  Joshua  Fitch. 

26.  The  Teaching  of  Modem  Languages  in  Belginm  and  Holland. 

By  Miss  J.  D.  Montgomery. 

27.  School  Hy|nene  in  Bi-ussels. 

By  Miss  J.  D.  Montgomery. 


Thh  volume  (Cd.  8948)  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  throuffh  aoy  BookaeUer.  fiXMu 
RYBB  AMD  SPOrnswooDE,  Kast  Harding  Stwbit,  Flwet  Stkbet,  E.C  ;  or 

OUVEK  A  BOVD,  Edimburqh  ;  or 
E.  P0N80NBY,  116,  Qravton  ATRnr.  Dublin. 

Price  df.  2d, ;  PoH  fru  6«.  8d, 


Volume  3  of  Special  Reports  contains  the  following 

papers  :— 

1.  The  National  Organisation  of  Education  in  Switaserland. 

By  Mr.  R.  L.  Morant. 

2.  Problems  in   Prussian    Secondary    Education   for   Boys,    with    special 

reference  to  similar  questions  in  England. 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

3.  *'  The  Curricula  and  Programmes  of  Work  for  Higher  Schools  in  Prussia. 

Translated  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Lipscomb. 

4.  The  Higher  Schools  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden. 

By  Mr.  H.  E.  D.  Hammond. 

5.  ^^lromungen  auf  dcm  Gebiet  dcs  Schul-  und  Bildungswosens  in  Deutsch- 

land. 

Von  Professor  Dr.  W.  Rein  in  Jena. 

6.  Tendencies  in  the  Educational  Systems  of  Germany.     (Translation  of 

No.  5.) 

By  Mr.  F.  H.  Dale. 

7.  The  Teaching  of  Modem  Languages  in  Frankfurt  a/M  and  district. 

By  Mr.  Fabian  Ware. 

8.  The  Teaching  of  Modem  Languages  in  Germany. 

By  Miss  Mary  Brebner. 

9.  The  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages. 

By  Professor  Dr.  Emil  Hausknecht. 

10.  The  Teacher  of  Modem  Languag:es  in  Prassian  Secondary  Schools  for 

Boys.    His  education  and  professional  training. 

By  Mr.  Fabian  Ware. 

11.  Higher  Commercial  Education  in  Antwerp,  Leipzig,  Paris  and  Havre. 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

12.  The  Present  Position  of  Manual  Instiuction  in  Germany. 

By  Dr.  Otto  W.  Beyer.    (Translated  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Twenty  man,) 

13.  The  Secondary  Schools  of  Sweden. 

By  Dr.  Otto  Callander. 

14.  Elementary  Education  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland. 

By  the  Baron  Dr.  Yrjo-Koekinen. 


This  volame  (Cd.  8068)  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  through  any  ik)ok»eller,  fiom 
EY&E  AHD  8P0TTISW00DE,  EAST  HARDIKO  8TKKKT,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. ;  OT 

OLIVER  A  BOYD   EDlXDrROU  ;  or 
E.  P0N80NBY,  110,  GRAFTOH  STREET,  DUBLIN. 

Price  3s,  ^.  i  Pott  free  '6s,  9ri. 
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Volume  4  of  Special  Reports  contains  the  following 

papers  ;— 

A.  Dominion  of  Canada— 

1.  Ontario,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  from  official  documents    supplied    by    the    Educaition 
Department  of  Ontario. 

2.  Quebec,  The  System  of  Education  in  the  Province  of. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  R.  Balfour^ 

3.  Nova  Scotia,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

B,v   Mr.    A.    H.   MacKay,  Superintendent  of  Education,  Nova 
Scotia. 

4.  New  Brunswick,  The  System  of  Etlucation  in. 

By  Professor  J.  Brittain,   Instructor  in   the  Provincial   Normal 
School,  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick. 

5.  Manitoba,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Twenty  man. 

6.  North-West  Territories,  The  System  of  Education  in  the. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  R.  Balfour. 

7.  British  Columbia,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  R.  Balfour. 

8.  Prince  Edward  Island,  The  System  of  Education  io. 

By  Mr.  D.  J.  MacLeod,  Chief  SuiHsrintendent  of  Education,  Prince 
Edward  Island. 

9.  Memorandum  on  Agricultural  Education  in  Canada. 

By  Dr.  W.  Saunders,  Director  of  Dominion  Experiments  Farms. 

10.  Note  on  the  Macdonald  Manual  Training  Fund  for  the  development  of 
manual  and  practical  instruction  in  primary  schools  in  Canada. 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

B.  Newfoundland— 

Newfoundland,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

I.  By  the  Kev.  Canon  W.  Pilot,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Superintendent  of 
Church  of  England  Schools  in  Newfoundland. 

II.  By  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Milligan,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Superintendent  of 
Methodist  Schools  in  Newfoundland. 

C.  West  Indies— 

1.  Jamaica,  The  System  of  Education  in. 
Part  I.  %nth  Apjiendices. 

By  the  Hon.  T.  Capper,  Superintending  Inspector  of  Schools, 
Jamaica. 

Part  II. 

I*repared  from  otticial  documents  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

British  Guiana,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  \V.  Blair,  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools,  British  Goiana. 

The  Teaching  of  Agriculture  in  Elementary  and  Higher  Schools  in  the 
West  Indies. 

Compileil  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  M.  £.  Sadler. 


This  volume  (Cd.  410)  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  through  any  boc^kseller,  from 
EYKE  AKD  3P0mawCK)DE,  EAST  Hardiuo  Strkkt,  Flkw  Strkkt,  E.C.    or 

OLIVER  &  BOYD,  Edinburqu  :or 
P.  P0N8ONBV,  110,  Grafton  strkkt,  Dublin. 

Price  4».  8rf.  ;  Post  free  hs,  2d. 
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Volume  5  of  Special  Reports  contains  the 

papers  :— 

A.  Africa— 

1.  Cape  Colony,  The  History  and  Present  State  of  Education  in. 

Part  I.,  Sections  1-74. 

By  Mr.  G.  B.  Muii,  B.A.,  of  the  Department  of  Public  Education, 
Cai)e  Town. 
Part  I.,  Sections  75  to  end,  Part  II.  and  Part  III. 

Prepared  from  otlicial  documcnti»  by  Mr.  M.  £.  Sadler. 

2.  Natal,  The  System  of  E<lucation  in. 

By  Mr.  K.  Kussell,  Sui)erintendent  of  Education,  NataL 

U.  Commonwealth  of  Austilvlia— 

1.  New  South  Wales,  The  S^'stem  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  from  oHicial  documents  supplied  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  for  New  South  Wales. 

2.  Victoria,  The  Svstcm  of  Education  in. 

By  The  tfon.  A.  J.  Peacock,  late  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
Victoria. 

3.  Queensland,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.   J.   It.    Anderson,  M.A.,    Under   Secretary  for    Public 
Instruction,  Queensland. 

4.  Tasmania,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

l']-cj)ared  from  olticial  documents  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Twentyman. 

5.  South  Australia,  llie  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  C.  L.  Whitham,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of 
Schools,  South  Australia. 

6.  Western  Australia,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson,   Inspector  General  of  Schools,  Western 
Australia. 

C.  New  Zealand— 

New  Zealand,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  from  official  documents  supplied 
by  the  Department  of  Education  for  New  Zealand. 

D.  Ceylon— 

Ceylon,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  J.  B.  Cull,  late  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  and  Mr.  A. 
Van  Cuylenburg,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Ceylon. 

E.  Malta  — 

Malta,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  N.  Tagliaferro,  Director  of  Education,  Malta. 


Xhift  volume  (Cd.  417)  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  thiongh  any  Bookaeller,  from 
EYAS  AND  8F0TTISW00D&  EAST  HARDING  SmiiT,  FLBBT  STRUT,  E.C. ;  or 

OLIVER  dk  BOYD.  EDiNBUROn :  or 
B.  FONSONBY,  116,  ORAfTON  STRDT,  I>UBUV 

Price  ^.  Od.  ;  Pontfttc  U.  (k/. 
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Volume  6  of  Special  Reports  contains  the  following 

papers  :— 

1.  Introduction. 

By  Mr.  C.  C.  Cotterill. 

2.  The  Masters  of  a  Preparatory  School. 

By  Mr.  C.  C.  Cotterill. 

3.  Preparatory  School  Equipment. 

By  Mr.  Frank  Ritchie. 

4.  The  Time-table  of  Work  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  H.  Frampton  Stallard. 

5.  The  Preparatory  School  Curriculum. 

By  Mr.  G.  Gidley  liobinson. 

6.  The  Place  of  the  Preparatory  School  for  Boys  in  Secondary  Education  in 

England. 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

7.  Entrance  Scholarships  at  Public  Schools,  and  their  Influence  on  Pre^iaratory 

Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  the  Honourable  Canon  £.  Lyttelton. 

8.  Examinations  for  Entrance   Scholarships  at  the  Public  Schools.     IMieir 

Character  and  Effect  on  the  Educational  Work  of  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  C.  C.  Lynam. 

9.  The  Teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  Eccles  WUliams,  D.D. 

10.  The  Teaching  of  the  Mother-Tongue  in  Preparatory  Schools. 
By  Mr.  H.  C.  TUlard. 

)  1.  The  Teaching  of  History  in  Preparatory  Schools. 
By  Mr.  A.  M.  Curtois. 

12.  The  Teaching  of  Greography  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Burrows. 

13.  The  Teaching  of  Modem  Languages  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Messrs.  E.  P.  Arnold  and  Fabian  Ware. 

14.  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  late  Mr.  C.  G.  Allum. 

15.  Natural  Science  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  Archer  Vassall. 

16.  The  Teaching  of  Drawing  in  Preiiaratory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  James  T.  Watts. 

17.  Art  Teaching  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  W.  Egerton  Hine. 

18.  The  School  Workshop. 

By  Mr.  K  D.  Mansfield. 

19.  Music  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Earle,  with  an  Appendix  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Clieriton. 

20.  Singing  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

Hy  Mr,  lioonard  C.  Venable«. 
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21.  Gardening,  its  Role  in  Preparalory  School  Life. 

By  Mr.  A.  C.  Bartholomew. 

22.  Health  and  Physical  Training  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Wickham. 

23.  Games  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  A.  J.  C.  Dowding. 

24.  The  Employment  of  Leisure  Hours  in  Bo3rs'  Boarding  Schools. 

By  Mr.  Arthur  Rowntree. 

25.  Prepaiatory  School  Libraries. 

By  Mr.  VV.  Douglas. 

26.  A  Day  in  a  Boy's  Life  at  a  Preparatory  School. 

By  Mr.  P.  S.  Dealtry. 

27.  School  Management  m  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Wilkinson,  with  an  Appendix  by  Mr    A.  J.  C. 
Dowding. 

28.  Economics  of  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  Black. 

29.  Preparation  for  the  Preparatory  School. 

By  Mr.  E.  D.  Mansfield. 

.SO.  Preparatory  Boys'  Schools  under  Lady  Principals. 
By  Mr.  C.  D.  Olive. 

31.  The  Preparatory  Department  at  Public  Schools. 

By  Mr.  A.  T.  Martin. 

32.  The  Preparatory  Department  at  a  Public  School. 

By  Mr.  T.  H.  Mason. 

33.  The  Relations  between  Public  and  Pieparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  Herljert  Bull. 

34.  The  Preparatory  School  Product 

B}'  the  Rev.  U.  A.  James,  D.D, 

35.  The  Preparatory  School  Product>. 

By  the  Kev.  the  Honourable  Canon  E.  Lyttelton. 

:\6.  The  Prcfiaratory  School  Product. 

By  Dr.  Hely  Hutchinson  Ahnond. 

37.  The  Preparatory  School  Product. 

By  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Benson. 

38.  The  Home  Training  of  Children. 

By  Mrs.  Franklin. 

39.  The  Possibility  of  Co-education  in  English  Preparatoiy  and  other  Secondary 

Schools. 

By  Mr.  J.  H.  Badley. 
4<).  Notes  on  a  Preparatory  School  for  Girls. 
41.  Appendix.  


ThU  volume  (Cd.  418)  can  be  obUined,  either  directly  or  throoi^  any  Bookteller  frua 
BYBB  ARD  HForilSWOOD£,  EAST  HAKDIlia  STRUT,  FLlin  MRKMT  K.C, ;  or 

OUVBB  dk  liUYD,  &DiHBURaH;or 
£.  F0N80NBY,  118,  OrAFIOM  SntUV,  DOBUX. 

Friee  2m.  S^k.;  PoH  fine,  Stt.  7H 
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Volume  7  of  Special  Keports  contains  the  following 

Papers  :— 

1.  The  Rural  Schools  of  North-West  France. 

By  Mr.  Cloude«ley  Brereton,  M,  A.,  L.  68  Lettres. 

2.  Rural  Education  in  France. 

By  Mr.  John  C.  Me«ld,  M.A. 


This  volume  (Cd.  834)  can  l>e  obtained,  eitlier  directly  or  throuRh  any  Bookseller,  from 
EYRE  AND  SPOrriSWOODE,  EAbT  Harmno  Strkkt,  Klkkt  .Strret,  E.C. ;  or 

OLIVER  &  BOYD,  Edinblroh  ;  or 
E.  FONSONBV,  IIG,  GRAFTON  8THKET,  DUBLIN. 

Price  \8,  id. ;  Post  free  Is,  Sd, 


The  Board  of  Education  issued  in  1900:— 

Report  on  Technical  and  Conuiiercial  Education  in  Ea.st  Prussia,  Poland, 
Galicia,  Silesia,  and  Ikihemia. 

By  Mr.  James  Baker,  F.R.G.S. 


Tliis  volume  (Cd.  419)  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  through  any  Bookseller,  from 
EYKE  AND  8PU1T1SW00DE,  EAST  HARDING .Strekt,  Flkkt  STRKBT,  E.C.  ;  or 

OLIVER  &  BOYD,  EDINBURGH;  or 
E.  F0NS41NBY,  110,  GRAl-TON  HTREKT,  DUBLIN. 

Pince  6</. ;  Postjrce,  Sri* 


Issued  hy  the  Board  of  Education  in  1902  :— 

Education  in  the  Netherlands.     Supplement  to  Vol.  8  (see  paj^e  .535). 
By  Mr.  John  C.  Metld,  M.A. 


'J'his  volume  (Cd.  1157)  can  l»e  obtained,  either  iirectly  or  through  any  Booksellers  from 
EVRE  d  SPOrriSWOODE,  EAST  IlAHDING  STRKKT,  Flkct  Strket,  K.C.  ;  or 

OLIVER  <&  MiYl},  Edinburgh  ;  or 

E.  PON'SONBV.  no,  GRAFTON  .STREET,  DUBLIN. 

Price  2s.  Qif.  ;  Post  free  2y.  Wd. 
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Volume  8  of  Bpeeial  Beports  containB  the  following 

papers  :— 

L 

1.  The  New  Law  for  the  Secondary  Schools  in  Norway. 

By  Dr.  Kand.  Mag.  Otto  Anderssen. 

2.  Education  in  Norway  in  the  year  1900. 

A  short  summary  reprinted  from  '*  Norway."  (Official  Publication 
for  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1900.) 

3.  Education  in  Sweden. 

Summarised  translation  of  *'  Enseig^nement  et  Culture  Intellectuelle 
en  SuMe  "  issued  in  connection  with  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1900,  by 
the  Swedish  Crovemment. 

4.  Note  on  Children's  Workshops  in  Sweden. 

By  Mr.  J.  G.  Legge,  and  Mr.  M.  K  Sadler. 

5.  The  NomI  Foundation  and  the  Nobel  Prizes. 

By  Mr.  P.  J.  Hartoe. 

6.  The  Traming  and  Status  ofPrimary  and  Secondary  Teachers  in  Switzerland. 

By  Dr.  Alexander  Morgan. 

7.  The  Mam  Features  of  the  School  System  of  Ziirich. 

Bv  Dr.  H.  J.  Spenser  and  Mfr.  A.  J.  Pressland. 
d.  The  l^coles  Matemelles  of  Paris. 

By  Miss  Mary  S.  Beard. 
0.  The  Simplification  of  French  Syntax.    Decree  of  the  French  Minister  for 
Public  Instruction,  Februaiy  26,  1901. 

Translation  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Lipscomb. 

10.  Primary  Education  in  the  Netherlands. 

By  Mr.  R.  Balfour. 

11.  Primary  and  Secondary  Instruction  in  Portugal. 

Translated  and  abridged  from  publications  issued  in  connection  with 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900  oy  the  Portuguese  Government. 

12.  Technical  Instruction  in  Portugal. 

Translated  and  abrid^^  from  publications  issued  in  connection 
with  Uie  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900  by  the  Portuguese  Government. 

13.  Hungarian  Education. 

By  Miss  C.  L  Dodd. 

14.  Public  Instruction  in  Servia. 

Summarised  translation  of  "  Notice  sur  Tinstruction  publique    en 
Serbie^"  published  on  the  occasion  of  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1900,  by 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  Kingdom  of  Servia. 
15  Commercial  Education  in  Japan. 

By  Mr.  Zensaku  Sano 
^  11. 

16.  The  Study  of  Arithmetic  in  Elementary  Schools. 

By  Mr.  A.  Sonnenschein. 

17.  A  suggestion  as  regards  Languages  in  Secondary  Day  Schools. 

By  Mr.  S.  R.  Hart. 

18.  Newer  Methods  in  the  teaching  of  Latin. 

By  Dr.  E.  A.  Sonnenschein. 

19.  Three  Scnool  Journeys  in  Yorkshire. 

20.  The  School  Journey  (London  to  Catcrham,  etc.)  made  by  the  Students  at 

the  Westminster  Training  College,  1879-1900. 
By  Mr.  Joseph  N.  Cowham. 

21.  A  plea  for  a  great  Agricultural  School. 

By  Mr.  James  Mortimer. 

22.  The  Education,  earnings  and  social  condition  of  Boys  engaged  in   Street 

Trading  in  Manchester. 
By  Mr.  E.  T.  Campagnac  and  Mr.  C.  E.  B.  Rus^sell. 

IIL 

23.  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Educational  Work  in  the  late  South   African 

Republic. 
By  Mr.  John  Robinson. 

24.  The  Education  of  Asiatics. 

By  Mr.  R.  J.  Wilkinson. 

Thia  volume  (Cd.  885)  ctm  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  through  any  boolueller,  from 
BYBB  ARP  SF01TIBW00DB,  EAST  Hardimg  Strixi,  FlsR  STRSKT,  E.  C.  ;  or 

OUYBB  dk  BOYD,  Edxhburoh  ;  or 
B.  P0N80NBY,  lie,  ORAfTOH  STRDT,  DnBLIS. 

Price  8ff.  2d, ;  Post  Jru  ^  Id 
5002.  ^^ 
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Volnme  9  of  Special  Beports  contains  the  following 

papers  :— 

1.  The  Unrest  in  Secondary  Edncation  in  Germany  and  elsewhere. 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Saaier. 

2.  Note  on  the  Revised  Cunicala  and  Programmes  of  Work  for  Higher 

Schools  for  Boys  in  Pmnia,  1901. 

By  Mr.  A.  £.  Twentyman. 

a  Higher  Schools  for  Girls  in  Germany  ;  An  Introdnctory  Sketch. 
By  Miss  Mary  A.  Lyster. 

4.  The  Smaller  Pablic  Elementary  Schools  of  Pmssia  and  Saxony,  with  Notes 

on  the  Training  and  Position  of  Teachers. 

By  Mr.  E.  M.  Field. 

5.  Note  on  iui»ending  Changes  in  the  Professional  Trainiog  of  Elementary 

School  Teachers  in  Prussia. 

By  Mr.  A.  E.  Twentyman. 

6.  School  Gardens  in  Germany. 

By  Mr.  T.  (i.  Rooper. 

7.  Impressions  of  Some  Aspects  of  the  Work  in  Piimary  and  Other  Schools 

in  Rhineland,  etc. 

By  Mr.  R.  E.  Hnghes  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Beanland. 

8.  The  Continuation  Schools  in  Berlin. 

By  Geheimreglernngsrat    Professor  Dr.    Bertram    (Translated    by 
Mr.  A.  E.  Twentyman). 

9.  Note  on  the  Earlier  History  of  the  Technical  High  Schoob  in  Germany. 

By  Mr.  A.  E.  T^wentyman. 

10.  Recent  Developments  in  Higher  Commercial  Education  in  Germany. 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

11.  On  the  Meaeurement  of  Mental  Fatigue  in  Germany. 

By  Mr.  C.  C.  Th.  Parez. 

12.  Report  of  tbe  Congress  on  the  Education  of  Feebleminded  ChUdren,  held 

at  Augsburg,  April  10-12,  1901. 

By  Mr.  A.  Eichholz. 

13.  On  the  Education  of  N^lected  Children  in  Germany. 

By  Dr.  Fritz  Rathenau. 


this  Volume  (Cd.  886)  can  be  obtained  either  directly  or  throtydi  any  bookwUer  fiODi 
EYRE  AHi>  SPOmSWOODB,  EAST  Haedino  ^TO^^SsS  toRTO  SS^'or 

OLI  VBjk  A  BOYD,  Edihburoh    or  * 

E.  PONSOXBY,  116,  Grafton  Striit  Dublih. 

Pricv  2ff.  Id  ;  Post  free  3f . 
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IToliune  11  of  Special  Beports  (publiihed  Bimuitaneonsiy 
with  Volume  10)  containB  the  following  papers:— 

1.  The  Curriculum  of  the  American  Seoondary  School  (High  School). 

By  Mr.  D.  S.  Sanford. 

2.  Secondary  Education  in  a  Democratic  Community. 

By  Professor  Paul  H.  Hanus. 

3.  A  Comparison  between  the  English  and  American  Secondary  Schools. 

By  Mr.  Greorge  L.  Fox. 

4.  Can  American  Co-education  be  grafted  upon  the  English  Public  School 

System? 
By  the  Rev.  Cecil  Grant. 

5.  Eilucation  and  Industry  in  the  United  States. 

By  Mr.  H.  Thiselton  Mark. 

6.  Commercial  Education  in  the  United  States. 

By  Mr.  P.  J.  Hartog. 

7.  Some  Notes  on  American  Universities. 

By  Mr.  Percy  Ashley. 

8.  Tables  showing  the  Chief  Recent  Benefactions  to  Higher  Education  in  the 

United  States. 

0.   A  Contrast  lietween  German  and  American  Ideals  in  Education. 
Bv  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

10.  Education  in  the  American  Dependencies. 

By  Miss  M.  E.  Tanner. 

11.  The  Holiday  Course  for  Cuban  Teachers  at  Havard. 

Prepared  by  Miss  M.  £.  Tanner  from  documents  supplied  by  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

12.  The  Education  of  the  Coloured  Race. 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

Appendices  :— 

(A)  The  Function  of  Education  in  Democratic  Society  (reprinted   from 

*' Educational  Reform,''  Essays  and  Addresses  by  Charles  William 
Eliot,  LL.D.,  President  of  Havard  University). 

(B)  Bible  Reading  in  the  Public  Scliools  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  Httvanl  University.    Opportunities  provided  for  Religious  Worship, 
Instruction  and  Fellowship. 

(D)  President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  on  Religious  Instruction  t  and  its 
Relation  to  Education. 


Tbli  volumt  (Ckl.  1U6)cmi  b« obtained, eithtr  dir«cily  or  through  sny  BookwUtr, from 
EYBE  AND  SPOITISWOODS,  East  HAEDna  STEiR,  Fler  Strsit,  E.C. ;  or 

OLIVER  A  BOTD,  EDUIBURGU  ;  or 
E.  POKSONBY,  lie,  Grafton  STRm,  Dublin. 

Pridf  2i.  «rf. ;  Pott  Jree  2f.  Urf. 
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l!he  following  Beports  from  Volninet  2,  8|  4,  6  and 
9  of   Special   Beports    on   Educational   Subjects 
have  been  isBued  as  Reprints :— 

special  Reports  on  Intennediate  Edocation  in  Wales  and  the  Ox^ganisation 
of  Education  in  Switzerland. 
(Nob.  I  in  Vols.  2  and  3  respectively.)        Price  U,  Id,  ;  post  free,  1«.  S^d. 

Special  Reports  on  Modem  Language  Teaching. 

(No.  26  in  Vol.  2  and  Nor.  7,  8,  9,  10  in  \^].  3.)   Price  6icf. ;  post  free,  Hid 

Special  Reports  on  Secondary  Education  in  Pmssia. 

(Nos.  2  and  3  m  Vol.  3. )  Price  U, ;  post  free,  Is,  S^d 

Special  Report  on  Secondary  Schools  in  Baden. 

(No.  4  in  Vol.  3.)  Price  5i</.  ;  post  free,  Id 

Special  Reports  on  Education  in  France. 

(Nos.  22,  23, 24,  25  in  Vol.  2. )  Price  4d, ;  post  frae,  ^. 

Special  Report  on  the  Heuristic  Method  of  Teaching. 

(No.  19  in  Vol.  2.)  Price  3d, ;  poet  free,  id. 

Special    Report   on    the   Connection  between  the   Public  Library  and    the 
Public  Elementary  School. 

(No.  13  in  Vol.  2.)  Price  2id ;  poet  free,  3id, 

Special  lieport  on  the  System  of  Education  in  Ontario. 

(No.  A  1  in  Vol.  4.)  Price  ScT. ;  post  free,  lOid, 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

(No.  A  2  in  Vol.  4. )  Price  8<i.  ;  poet  free,  lOrf. 

Special  Reports  on  the  Systems  of  Education  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
Prince  Edward  island  and  Newfoundland. 
(No8.  A  3,  4,  8  and  No.  B  in  Vol.  4.)  Price  Sd, ;  post  free,  lOirf. 

Special    ReiK)rt«   on    the  Systems   of  Education   in  Manitoba,   North-West 
Territories  and  British  Columbia. 
(Nos.  A  5,  6,  7  in  Vol.  4.)  Price  &/.  ;  poet  free,  llc^ 

Special  Rep>ortH  on  the  Systems  of  Education  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  Britisli 
Guiana. 
(Nos.  C  1,  2,  3  in  Vol.  4.)  Price  Sd. ;  poet  free,  lid. 

Special  Reports  on  the  Systems  of  Education  in  Ca^w  Colony  and  Natal. 

(Nos.  A  1,  2  in  Vol.  5.)  Price  Sd, ;  post  free.  Hid. 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  Now  Sou'^h  Wales. 

(No.  B  1  in  Vol.  5.)  IMcc  Sd, ;  post  free,  9id, 

Speciiil  Report  on  the  SyHtem  of  Education  in  Victoria. 

(No.  B  2  in  Vol.  5.)  Price  Sd, ;  \x»t  free,  lOrf. 

Special  Report  un  the  System  of  Education  in  Uneensland. 

(No.  B  3  in  Vol.  5.)  Price  Sd. ;  post  free,  9d, 

Special  Rc|K)rt  on  the  SyHtem  of  Education  in  TasmaniiL 

(No.  B  4  in  Vol.  5.)  Price  Sd,  ;  post  free,  9rf. 

Special  Report  on  the  Syst'Om  of  Education  in  South  AuHtralia. 

(No.  B  5  in  ^  ol.  5.)  Price  Sd, ;  post  free,  9id, 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  Western  Australia. 

(No.  B  6  in  \  ol.  5.)  Price  8rf.  ;  poet  free,  did. 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  New  Zealand. 

(No.  C  in  Vol.  r».)  Price  Sd,  ;  post  free.  lOJrf. 

Special  Report  (»n  the  System  of  Education  in  Coylon. 

(No.  1)  in  Vol.  ii.)  Price  8rf.  ;  post  free,  9c/. 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  Malta. 

(No.  E  in  Vol.  5.)  Price  Sd, ;  post  free,  9d 

Special  lieport  on  School  Gardens  in  Germany. 

(No.  6  in  Vol.  9.)  Price  3rf. ;  poet  free,  4d, 

Those  «raii  be  ublained.  either  directly  ur  through  any  bookseller,  from 
EYKfi  AND  SPO'lTlSWOODE,  EAST  Uardirg  Ktrskt.  Flikt  Strxbt,  S.C.  :  ot 

OLIVER  A  liUYD,  EDINBURGH '.  at 
E.  F0N80NBY,  110,  ORAFTOH  8tR»T.  DUBUH. 


Mines.  Keports  of  H.M.  Inspectors  for  1901,  with  Summaries  of  the  Statistical  ]>ortion 
nnder  the  provisions  of  tne  Coal  Mines  Kegulation  Act,  1887 ;  Metalliferona  Mines 
Recoilation  Acts,  1872-1875;  Slate  Mines  (Gunpowder)  Act.  1882,  Districts  Noe.  1 
to  12     (Conipleie.)  Price  s*.  *2Jf/. 

Mikes  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Isle  of  Man.    List  of,  for  1901.  Price  3f.  '2\d. 

QUARKIES  IMtto.  ditta  ditto.      1901 1  lMce4«.  SdL 

Mines  Abandoned.    List  of  the  Plann  of.    Correct erl  to  31st  December  1901.  Price  1<. 

Spocial  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects.  IsMicd  by  Boaid  of  Education:^ 
Public  Libkaky  and  1M;bi.ic  Klementary  School.  Connection  1>et ween.  Price  241I. 
Heuristic  Mkthod  ok  Tkachinc;.  Price  2d. 

Modern  Langiagk  TKAcniNa  in  Beloium,  Holland,  and  (Iekmany.       Price djd. 
Secondary  Schools  :-  In  Hadkn.    Pri<*e5Arf.    Jn  Prussia.    Price  1*. 
University  and  Skcondary  Education  in  France.  Piice4A 

Intermedlvte  Education  in  Wales,  and  the  (Uiganisation  of  Education  in 

Switzerland.  Price  1«.  Id, 

SiMi'LiFiCATinN    (>K    FisENrH    SYNTAX.     Dcorco    of    French     Minister     for     Public 

Inst  met  ioiu  *iO  Fobniury,  1901.  l*rire  Id, 

Systkm  of  Edication  iii:    Ont.irio:  J^iicIh'.?  :  N«tv:i  S.oii:i,  ^:o. ;  Manitoba,  iVrc. ;  West 

Jn<li»'s;    raj»«    Cnlniiy    aii<l    Nat;il ;     Ni^w    South     Wjili*^ :     Virttuia ;    liuecn!^lan<l ; 

Tasmania;   Snsjih   Au-lralia;    Woleni   Au.Ntralia ;   New   Zealand;    Ceylon  ;  Malta ; 

in  liftecMi  pai'ls  at  S</.  «;aeli. 

MUitary  :— 

CoMiJiNKi*  TUAIMN(J.     ilVixisioiial.)     I'.HiL*.  Price  OW. 

Enginklring.     Military.      In.-UMMiun  in,  ]\iri   1,      FivM   Doionrt;-.      Part    III. 

I»ri<l;::injr.  Pii.?o  1>.  i»(f.  »'ach. 

INFANTKV  Trainin*;.     iPro\  i^iuiial*,     19«»j.  I'rire  Is. 

Mi:r>H'AL  ORGANISATION   ol"   rnkVliIN   .\l;MIL<.      IIaVMU'oK.  IVic»i  1«. 

Kiri.i-:  IIan'gls.    Miniatiim-:  ANi»s.Mr.TV.     Iiist.riu-tic»n<  for.  Price  :<rf. 

Stork>  T:S!.n  IN  n.M.  Si;irvK'F..     r*ii 1  VttcaLnl.irv  of.     MMJ-J.  Prii»«  ."».». 

Volunti  rn-  IN  <.'\.Mr.-.     ni-.l.-v- an«l  Ko.-'>;l:i:M.n«  fin-.     (M.iy  100:2.)  Prict;  Ir/L 

VKOMVNiiV.     IMI'KIMAL.     rraiiiinjr.     (Pinvi-ioiia!.)                '  Prioc  <W. 

Hydrogrraphical  :— 

\Vj>t  ri)\>r  nr  rN<^i.\ND.    Sai'iiii:;  I)i:i'«.lio:i.-.     Fiflli  Kilition.  IVi.oIirf. 

AlMTK*  Pii.ni.     Vol.  II.  Pm-«4.v. 

C'KNTiiAL  Amki:h  \  .\M»  THK  I'Miiiri  St\ti:s.     Wet  rtni-.is.  Prici*  1*. 

laocal  Government  Board  :— 
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